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REMINISCENCES OF THE HOLY MOTHER 

From the Diary of a Lady Disciple 

On Friday morning, Sreeman — came to me at my Patal- 
danga house and asked me to keep myself ready for a visit to 
the Holy Mother next day. I could not sleep that night. At 
last I was going to see her, after fourteen years' stay in 
Calcutta ! Indescribable was the eagerness that filled my heart 
as the carriage conveyed me to the Udbodhan Office at Bagh* 
bazar, lifting Sumati from the Brahmo Girls’ School on the way. 
Upstairs, we found Mother standing on the threshold of her 
shrine. As we saluted her, she enquired who I was, Sumati 
who had been known to her before, said that I was her elder 
sister. Mother looked at me and said : “ Just see, mother, 

what a plight I am now in. — My sister-indaw, niece, Radbu, all 
arc down with fever; and there is no one to attend on them. 
Just wait a little,— I am coming after washing my cloflies.*’ 
She returned in a while, and filling my hands with sweets, 
said: Give some to daughter-in-law (i.e., Sumati) and take 

the rest yourself.” 

I could not stay longer that day, — Sumati had to return 
to her school. So we made our parting salutations to her and 
came away. “ Come again,” said Mother, as we departed. 

But this short visit did not satisfy me. 
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1 ^vent again to see her on the 30th Magha, of the Bengali 
year 1317 (1910 A. D.). Mother had gone to Balaram Babuls 
house. But she soon returned. After I had saluted her, she 
asked me smilingly : Whom have you come with ?** With 

a nephew,** I replied. ** Are you well?** she asked again. Is 
daughter-in-law well? Why did you not come all these days? 
— I feared you were unwell.** I felt surprised that she 
remembered me even after a single day*s short meeting. My 
eyes filled with tears of joy. 

Mother sat down on a bedstead and asked me to sit by her. 
I obeyed. She said afiectionately : ‘‘I seem to have seen you 

many times before, — ^methinks I have known you long.** 
“But,** said I, “I came here only once for a few minutes.** 
She smiled and praised our devotion highly. By and by many 
women devotees came; and it was delightful and wonderful 
to me to watch them intently and devoutly gazing at the smiling 
and affectionate face of the Holy Mother. Soon, however, 
word was brought that my carriage was at the gate. Mother 
got up, brought some prasada and holding it before my mouth, 
asked me to take it. Then, seeing that I was feeling too shy 
to eat it before the assembly, she said : “Do not feel shy. 
Take it.** 1 took it in my hand. I saluted her. “Come again,** 
she said, “can you go downstairs alone? Shall 1 come?** So 
saying she followed me to the stairs. I said : “Mother, I can 
go alone. You need not come.** “All right,** said she, “come 
one day in the morning.** 

That day my heart was full. How wonderful was her 
affection ! 

On the last day of Vaisakha, 1318, 1 went again to see 
Mother. As soon as I saluted her, she said : “You are come, 
‘mother ! I was wondering why you did not come so .long. 
What was the reason ?** 

Myself.— I was not in Calcutta,— I had gone to. my father*s 
place. 

Mother. — ^Why does not daughter*in-law (Sutnati) .come? 
Is it because of her studies? 

Myself. — No, my brother-in-law was not here. 

Mother.— But she has been going to schopl; 

A mat had been spread on the floor for Wther. She gave 
me a fan to cool myself with and said : “HOw hot ! You have 
hurried to me just after meal, — now lie down near me/’ I 
hesitated to use her bed. But she said: “What of that? 
Lie down,— I tell you.** So I lay down quietly l>y her- I 
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thought she was almost asleep when a few lady devotees and 
two nuns entered, and she asked without opening her eyes: 
‘*ls it Gauridasi?** “How could you know, Mother?*’ asked 
the younger nun. “Oh, I could feel,” explained Mother and 
sat up presently. The younger nun said : “We had been to 
tlic Belur Math. Swami Premanandaji feasted us sumptuously. 
One cannot return unentertained while he is there.” Mother 
rebuked her mildly for not wearing the vermilion mark on 
her forehead. 

By and by Gauri-Ma, the older nun, learnt all about me 
from Mother and requested me to go to her school to teach 
sewing to the girls. Accordingly, with Mother’s permission, 
I went there one day. She received me very kindly and asked 
me to teach her school one or two hours daily. In spite of 
di.sabilities, I had to accede to her importunate request. 

One afternoon, after the school was over, I came to Mother. 
It was a hot summer day and I was a little tired. I found 
Mother sitting among a crowd of lady devotees. On my salut- 
ing her, she looked at my face, and taking a fan from the top 
of a mosquito-curtain, began to fan me. She urged me to take 
off my jacket quickly so that the air might play on my body. 
I was greatly charmed by her affectionate solicitude, but also 
felt a little embarrassed at this marked attention to me, with 
every one looking on. I asked her repeatedly to hand over 
the fan to me, but she would not. “Let it be,” she said, “just 
cool down a little.” And she was not satisfied till I had taken 
some sweets and a glass of water which she had brought for me. 

The carriage was waiting outside. I exchanged a few words 
with Mother and returned home. 

The i8th of Sravana, 1318. — On that day I went to 
Mother with the intention of receiving deekshd, initiation, from 
her, taking all necessary things with me. Going up, I found 
her deeply absorbed in the worship of Sri Ramakrishna. When 
the worship was over, Gauri-M^ who had accompanied me, spoke 
to her about my intention. I also had a talk about it with 
Mother on a previous occasion. She asked me to spread an dsana 
(seat) on her left and sit down on it. I said that I had not that 
day bathed in the Ganges. But that did not matter since I 
had ppre clothes on. I sat there with my heart throbbing wildly. 
All else were asked to leave the room. Mother then said to me : 
“Tell me what you got in dream.” “Shall I write it down 

or speak it out?” I asked. “Speak out,” she replied 

At the time of the Deeksha, Mother explained to me the mean- 
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ing of the mantram I had got in dream and asked me to repeat 
it first. She then gave me another mantram and said : **Next 
repeat this one and meditate.** Before she explained the 
mantram, I found her meditating for a short while. As she 
gave me the mantram, my body began to shake and I began 
to cry I did not know why. She put a large mark of red sandal 
paste on my forehead. 

Mother looked very grave all this time. At last she got 
up from her seat and asked me to repeat the mantram, meditate 
and pray for some time. When I had finished, I also got up 
and bowed down before Mother. As I raised myself, she 
blessed me, saying; “May you have devotion!** This her 
blessing has become the hope of my life. 

(To be continued) 


THE WAR OF IDEALS 

By the Editor 

Do we feel that the Orient, especially India, is just now 
the target of the determined attack of a most insiduous form of 
Western materialism ? It has been said that the motive power 
behind “Mother India** is a sinister anti-Indian organisation 
which set this woman already made notorious by her “Isles of 
Fear** to the writing of the book. This may or may not be 
true. But it cannot be denied that the book has been very 
cleverly exploited by the enemies of India. This political 
motive is obvious. But behind this there is another force of 
which this is but an effect and expression. This greater force 
is trying subtly to undermine the spiritual powers of the world 
and are seeking to render civilisation more and more secular 
and material. Naturally, therefore, this sinister power is 
launching its attacks against those who stand primarily for a 
spiritual outlook on life. The attack on India is an aspect of 
that original aggression. The West is deliberately seeking to 
dominate the world, not only politically and industrially, but 
also culturally. And no country in the world has to fear so 
much from this as India. 

This aggressive materialism is not new born. It is as old 
as the birth of science. It has its roots in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. We know what a virulent form it took 
in those times. Later on, however, it seemed to *be slowly 
yielding to the truths of the spirit and science also did not 
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seem so destructive of religion. These were vain hopes. In 
one respect materialism has taken a more sinister form now 
than ever before. Those early materialists, however strong 
their academical views, did not forsake idealism : they were 
yet too near the decaying religious traditions. They felt the 
need of some kind of idealism in the conduct of life, and the 
urge of a super-secular outlook. But as time went on, the 
outlook of Western civilisation underwent a slow change. This 
change was scarcely felt before the war broke out. Then the 
inner rottenness of the Western civilisation became at once 
apparent. The war burst upon the world like an avalanche 
from hell. The allies cried out at the real and imagined 
barbarities of the Germans. They were filled with indignation 
at their use of the poison gas and other nefarious destructive 
devices. These, they said, were Hiinnish and against inter- 
national morality. But what are the allies themselves doing 
now? Every one of them is engaged, if the press reports are 
not false, in devising the deadliest poisons and other scientific 
means of mass destruction. The very things which the allies 
protested against during the war, they are now avidly engaged 
in acquiring and perfecting. They now no longer remember 
their Iiypocritical declarations during the war that they were 
fighting for the safety of civilisation. Now many of the best 
intellects of the West are engaged in the preparation for the 
next war, another game of hell. This itself now appears to 
them to be the aim of civilisation. It was naively thought 
that the war would result in a mighty spiritual upheaval in 
the W'est, convinced as the West w-as of the danger and futility 
of building a civilisation on material basis. False hope. The 
allies, in spite of untold hardship and loss of men, came out 
of the war more prosperous and powerful than before, and 
this has but wlietted their blood-thirstiness and earth-hunger. 
How to grab more and more of earth, how to exploit the 
helpless peoples of the world more and more, how to build up 
an effective organisation for the most successful perpetration 
of these hellish projects, — these are now the dreams of the 
mighty Western nations. Idealism has been flung to the 
winds. They hold conferences for the reduction of armaments, 
not because they are sick of war and want peace, but because 
even in hell there must be a check to competition. While the 
Governments are thus engaged — not secretly, but openly, to 
the knowledge of their respective nationals — the peoples are 
<^agcrly supporting them. When it is needed to crush a rising 
China, they eagerly enlist in the aimies. They have still as 
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much zest for killing and destroying as they had during the 
war. The blood-thirstiness has only increased. We some- 
times hear Westerns expressing horror at the war-lust of their 
rising generations. But then, one should not all the time 
support Government in exploiting other peoples and raise hands 
in. horror when war, the necessary consequence of the policy of 
exploitation, becomes necessary. The motive, in peace and 
war, is the same. The whole of the West is practically engaged 
in material aggrandizement, — we mean the bulk of the popula- 
tion. May be, they are unconscious of the actual inhumanity 
which their apparently honest pursuits mean. They are victims 
of a system. But even when they become conscious of it, they 
do not seem to mind. 

The post-war conditions have brought to the surface what 
lay all along festering deep in the mind of the West,— 
the tendency to a complete secularisation of life and a denial 
of spiritual values. The practical consequences of materialism 
are manifesting themselves more and more clearly with the 
passing of days : spiritual ideals are now being openly 
challenged. Religion is discarded as a concern of the effete, 
The so-called able and the active are nssidously engaged in 
the worship of other gods, the molochs of lust and gold. No 
doubt there are some wlir are intellectually convinced of 
superior ideals and are preaching them indefatigably. But 
many of them do not hesitate to forego their philosophy on 
specious grounds at the time of action. There are yet others 
who are actually highly spiritual both in profession and 
practice. They are the hope of the West. But alas, they are 
too few to have any appreciable influence on the insurgent 
animality at present. 

We find two main currents in the progress of the Western 
life. One is towards material development, towards greater 
and greater acquisition of physical comforts by extending its 
political and economical power all over the world and by the 
complete industrialisation of its socio-economic life. And the 
other is towards the acquisition of secular knowledge (alyani 
vidyd), towards the development of science. We in the Hast 
are often fascinated by the latter tendency and conceive 
therefrom an exaggerated idea of the value of tfie Western 
civilisation. It is true that intellectualism, the pursuit of 
knowledge, is a high function of human life. But intellect by 
itself is not a guide to life. It is correct feelings, emotions, 
that conduce to the true development of life. We judge the 
excellence of a man not by the amount of knowledge he 
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possesses, but by the emotional reactions he makes to bis 
circumstances and aspirations of life. This constitutes his 
character. Even so of a nation. ' It is not by its intellectual 
activities, but by its emotional reactions to the national and 
international circumstances and the philosophical and religious 
ideals that we know its true worth. Religion is character. For 
emotions in their primary origin and final reaction are always 
personal. We do not feel for an idea, but for a person, a 
conscious being, connected with the idea. Our altruistic 
feelings, therefore, must have reference to a super-person, call 
him God or Absolute. Mere ethical ideals, unrelated to 
religion, are a half-way house. They do not lead to the 
absolute fulfilment. The permanent moral ideals, the eternal 
verities, are all derived from the Divine. Truth, non-violence, 
chastity, selflessness, — these and similar other moral principles 
arc direct expressions of the Absolute perception and find full 
scope only in relation to God. A man or a nation is therefore 
truly measured only by the religion that it practises. Science 
has not yet given the W’est a religion. The West has lost faith 
in Christianity, but has not found a substitute. Therefore the 
intellectualism of the W’est, praiseworthy in itself, is little 
proof of its sanity and reliability. Its material aggrandisement 
shows that it has not yet succeeded in developing the right 
kind of emotions in the popular mind. The world evokes in it 
the lust of acquisition and exploitation; the weaker peoples 
do not inspire it with the desire to serve them but fill it with 
the br.ital pleasures of destroying them. — Life itself is only an 
opportunity for enjoyment and not for the realisation of truth. 
The two tendencies of material aggrandisement and intellcctual- 
isin are twin aspects of materialism and have combined to 
produce a change in the Western mind, which is nothing else 
than the substitution of religion by science and of ethics by 
psychology. 

The conflict of science and Christianity has been both a 
loss and a gain to the West. If Christianity had been a scienti- 
fic religion, that is to say, based on correctly ascertained data, 
there would not have been this conflict. But Christian beliefs 
being often unscientific, it succumbed to the advance of science. 
And it is well that it did so, because nothing so stunts the 
growth of men as artificial dogmas and false and stereotyped 
beliefs. This has been the gain. But Christianity is not all 
wrong. Its fundamentals are true, though they may be 
presented in unscientific forms. These fundamentals men can 
ill sjlare in their life. In the fundamentals we include belief 
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in the existence of a supra-mental being and in the essential 
relation of man and of his destiny with it. These beliefs in 
one form or another constitute the essence of all religions. 
By denying these science has robbed life of its greatest 
ennobling and idealising force. This has been a serious loss. 
It has done yet another great harm. The characteristic view- 
points of religion and science are diametrically opposite. 
Religion starts with God the highest reality and conceives of 
man and his duties in relation to Him. The standpoint of 
religion is supernatural. But the standpoint of science is 
essentially material. Science begins with the sensible and the 
natural. Its standard of knowledge and judgment is funda« 
mentally sensuous. This conflict of standards could not but 
have its effect on the Western mind. The growth of science 
unfortunately, synchronised in the West with the natural decay 
of Christianity. Men’s minds were already out of touch 
with active and living spirituality, — they were lost in the 
quagmire of dead beliefs and rituals. The high standards of 
religion seemed to them shadowy and unreal. Life itself and 
human aspirations were considered by them to have no connec- 
tion with the supra-mental realities. The outlook of science 
proved easily irresistible. This change of viewpoints could not 
but have a disastrous effect on the morals of the people. 

The methods and spirit of science are undoubtedly correct 
and noble. Unfortunately, the constructive progress of science 
has not been commensurate with its destructive effect on the 
spiritual life of the West. If science could develop a system 
of beliefs as noble and as ethereal as religion, it to-day would 
have been unimpeachable. This, however, it has not yet 
done. The birth and growth of science was contemporaneous 
with an unwonted physical and mental freedom in the Western 
life. The Papal authority had lost its tight grip on a large 
section of Western peoples. Renaissance and Reformation had 
set in. America had been discovered and the whole of Europe 
had become mad for gold, commerce and kingdoms. Commerce 
with Asia developed, followed by the gradual possession of 
large tracts of America, Africa and Asia by Western nations. 
The new knowledge, science, that developed with this 
tremendous upheaval of physical powers and aggrandisement 
of the animal man, naturally could not become idealistic in 
its aim. It could not become disinterested enough. Science 
became a hunt after Nature’s secrets in order that they could 
be employed to the service of the animal in man. Science 
ought to have been philosophical in its outlook to be able 
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to serve the purposes of the higher man. But it failed to 
become so. It could not therefore build up to the measure that 
it destroyed. The Westerner therefore has become more and 
more sensuous in his outlook, and science has helped him in 
becoming an efficient earth-grabber. We know that it has also 
given a strong intellectual impetus. But we have seen already 
that intcllectualism is of little help to the higher interests of 
man unless it is inspired by spiritual idealism. Science has not 
yet given us those data which would help the development of 
that idealism. 

We have referred to the sensuous standpoint of science. 
Having deprived the conduct and duties of man of their 
supersensuoiis basis, it is now trying to base them on material 
and sensuous foundations. Man’s nature is not derived from a 
higher reality, but is evolved from a lower existence. 
His feelings and emotions are but the outgrowth and relics 
of his animal ancestry. Religion is an extraneous super- 
imposition, — it is not an expression of man’s inner reality; and 
in so far as it is a growth from his past, it is trivial and thus 
not binding. ^lorality is mere convention and has no absolute 
value. Chastity deserves to be laughed at. — Thus dictates 
science. The inevitable result has been that no absolute, 
permanent standard of judgment is being recognised. How to 
regulate life? What is the ideal towards which man must aim 
at through weal and woe ? What is that by which conduct and 
mind arc to be regulated? Having lost the absolute spiritual 
standard through the grace of science, the Western mind 
assumes the natural to be the only standard. That is how 
psychology has taken the place of ethics. Material aggrandise- 
ment naturally makes efficiency its practical ideal. So the 
regulative ideal in the West has become efficiency through 
natural development. This ideal, it cannot but be admitted, 
makes Westerners able and tough fighters in the battle of animal 
life. But it ignores the higher functions of man and his higher, 
spiritual, purpose. 

We must admit that like the substitution of religion by 
science, the substitution of ethics by psychology also has its 
redeeming features. In fact, whoever is acquainted with the 
powth of education and invention of new educational methods 
in the West, cannot but recognise the value of the scientific and 
psychological outlook on life. Ethics propounds absolute 
standards. These in their application on individual lives must 
vary if they are to produce the desired results. Here is the 
need of psychological insight. Psychology recognises the 
2 
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variations of individual moral cognitions and expressions. But 
the trouble arises with the aim towards which psychological 
evolution should be made to tend. Those who hold to the 
spiritualisation of life as the aim, will manipulate psychology 
accordingly. Those who, however, do not believe in the 
spiritual ideal and have on the other hand efficiency as their 
aim, will train young minds accordingly. Thus psychological 
insight by itself is no guide, — it may lead any way. Of course 
certain moral virtues are deep-rooted in every Western mind. 
Truthfulness and sclfflessness in the private and national life, 
virility, endurance, courage, etc. are there. But as these cannot 
lead us anywhere without being devoted to a higher ideal, the 
earnest efforts of Western educationists arc failing to produce 
anything better than efficient citizens of materially aggressive 
nations. They are training up mostly natural men and women. 
What is wanted, however, for the fruition of life, is that men 
and women should be made to reach up to supcrconscious 
existence. Here comes the claim of religion and its derivative, 
ethics. They indicate the heights of the Eternal, which man 
must climb to realise himself truly and fully. The p.sychologi- 
cal outlook without the illumination of spirituality is a ciiUde- 
sac. We know that high spiritual realisations are everywhere, 
even in India, rare. But the effort towards them must always 
and universally be there. The moment we recognise spirituality 
as the aim of individual and national life, we have to mould 
all lesser ideals and social and national institutions in its 
favour. Even to achieve these rare results, the whole nation has 
to strive for eternity. 

But the real mischief of the psychological outlook is that 
men and women are giving too much attention to the 
momentary details of their mental working. This age is pecu- 
liarly “over-psychologicar*. The changes and difficulties of the 
mind are receiving undue attention. The moral standards may 
be too inflexible; but psychological oversensitiveness often 
leads to stagnation and frittering away of energy. We are too 
much afraid of reaction; and that cant of naturalism is over- 
fastidious about moral rigour and self-control. Psycho-analysis 
is frightening people with the supposed consequences of the 
so-called suppression of desires. These fears are only partly 
true. But the mischief is that it is often forgotten that there 
is a higher fact which moral endeavour represents. Suppression 
of desires is not all bad. Self-discipline does not always stunt 
growth. In fact, these, when they are inspired by moral and 
religious ideals, elevate man high above the twilight level where 
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psychological sores fester. It may be that the pursuit of moral 
ideals may restrict our animal functions. But it grants a higher 
freedom, opening infinite vistas to the mind to work and 
flourish along. We lose nothing in energy and efficiency; on 
the other hand, we feel more and more fulfilled and become 
citizens of a vaster, sweeter and nobler world. The fact is, 
ethics and religion propose that man should cross the dark 
valley where passions and desires seethe and give rise to strange 
and various psychoses, by the bridge of self-discipline. The 
modern man is wallowing in that seething valley and creating 
untold troubles for himself and the world and eagerly seeking 
for ways of improvement. Keligion and morality teach a kind 
of beneficent cruelty to self, by which the psychological over- 
sciisitiveuess arising from sensuousness, is mercilessly crushed. 
But out of this ruin rises a nobler, brighter life, which reflects 
the light of the eternal. 

Sometime ago a teacher in a State University of America 
writing in the Harpcr*s Magazine (New York), on the changing 
mind’ and standards of judgment of American youths, observed 
tliat ^'salvation”, “sin” and “wicked” have lost their connota- 
tion to them and that “righteous,” “pious,” and “saintly” have 
aojuired new and very different meanings. The word “moral” 
itself is going into ill repute. As for “conscience,” one young- 
man assured the teacher gravely that he knew he kept his con- 
science in his stomach, for every time he ate hot dogs at midnight 
he was sure to have a bad spell with it. “When they appeal to 
you for advice, you must take care not to put the advice on the 
grounds of abstract right and wrong.” The post-war Western 
3’outh is not altruistic, not sentimental, not romantic. “Our 
standard to-day is prudence, practicality, caution.” “To me,” 
remarks the writer, “the saddest thing about the generation 

which is now growing up is its ennui It has nothing, 

except a search for pleasure, to which it can give itself freely 
and fully.” The teacher cannot vSUggest any other way out 
of this impasse than an appeal to the youth’s aesthetic sense ; — 
morality and religion will not do. This is what we mean by 
the sub.stitiition of ethics by psychology. Our sense of the 
beautiful is very brittle and fickle. It may lead to either heaven 
or hell according as our conception of beauty may be. And it 
will not be far wrong to maintain that it is leading rather to the 
latter place than the former. For what do we find ? In literature, 
sex-morbidity has reached its extreme. During the last decade, 
sex literature has grown to enormous proportions, and all over 
the world this is being consumed with unparalleled shamelessness 
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and avidity. When the common man assumes the psychological 
outlook, he is naturally drawn to sex mysteries. Free from 
moral compunctions, the modern mind is tending more and 
more towards a sex atmosphere ; and when the sex-consciousness 
becomes strong in a man or people, it is a sure sign that that 
man or nation is nearing its ruin : men incline towards gross 
physical enjoyments and become incapable of noble achieve- 
ments. If we closely study the fall of nations, we shall often 
discover want of chastity as one of its potent causes. For- 
tunately the extreme of pleasure-seeking in the West is com- 
bined with tremendous activity and virility. This has saved 
the West from impotence and stagnation. It has however given 
birth to a new philosophy of life. People are eager to enjoy 
life, by which they mean hair-raising adventures, entailing 
tremendous courage and endurance and also sometimes sex 
experience. Old standards of judgment naturally find little 
scope in this philosophy. Experience, provided it is of an un- 
usual character, is its own justification. It is because of such 
an outlook on life that books like Trader Horn take whole 
countries by storm. This also has made possible for books like 
Hypatia and The Ri^^ht to be Happy by Mrs. Bertrand Russel 
and Hymen by Dr. Norman Haire to be published. Mrs. Ritsscl 
maintains that ^'the path our regeneration and happiness, 
if there be such a path, lies through our animal nature.^* She 
says : ‘‘That matter is not solid lumps but tenuous and shifting, 
that mind is not pure spirit but a construction with a physical 
basis, come dimly over to modern men and women from the 
discoveries of science. Perhaps this knowledge may at last 
persuade them to believe — what long since common sense 
might have taught them — that the secret of happiness is the 
fusion of the mental and bodily life both in the individual and 
the community.” So this is her advice and for aught we know 
the attitude of the modern West : ‘‘Away with hypocrisies, 
timidness, doubts. Away with the darkness of ignorance. Let 
those men and women who know, who enjoy and who are 
unafraid, open the prison gates for the rest of mankind. . . • 
Let such men and women build a human society in the image 
of human beings, vivid, warm and (juick with animal life, 

intricate and lovely in thought and emotion Such a 

society, like the human beings that composed it, would be at 
home in the world, . . . perpetually devising new forms and 
new sources of delight.” 

It is such a West, with such aspirations and ideals, that has 
invaded the spiritual dominion of the world. This essentially 
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animal outlook is the very antithesis of spiritual idealism. We 
are not blind to its merits, — ^it certainly promises more imme- 
diate happiness and self-expression, — ^and we would certainly 
have hailed it with delight if we had not known that man is 
essentially spirit and that it is by conquering and eliminating 
the animal in him that he really fulfils himself. Because we 
know that and because India has come to this truth after 
millenniums of various experiences, therefore we find in the 
aggressive animal outlook of the present Western mind a menace 
to the welfare of mankind. It is because of the essentially 
spiritual integrity of man that we have little sympathy for the 
exaggeration of the modern finds of human psychology which 
psycho-analysis, behaviourism, etc. make so much of. We 
know that the psychological difficulties that these fear from 
religious and moral inhibitions are mere nothing to a deter- 
mined and exalted moral sense. What is wanted is that this 
psychological morass should be crossed over with one single 
stride of moral idealism ; it is on the other side that life should 
be made to flourish and blossom. It is useless, we know, to ask 
the West to hark back to religion ; it requires to he brought 
hack to the lost ideal by the round-about process of quick deve- 
lopment of science and psychology. If science and psychology, 
by being half developed, have given rise to these problems, 
they again, 'ivill, when fully grown, lead men to the realms of 
Spirit, now lying ignored. The IFc-vf wants a religion that is 
science and a psychology which has also investigated the higher 
strata of the mind. 

Of course we must also mention that mere perfection of 
science and psycholog>^ will not bring about the desired change 
unless also the West curbs its greed of gold and power. One 
cannot serve both God and Mammon at the vSame time. But 
will that golden hour of renunciation ever come? Meanwhile 
India groans under the impact of Western aggression. The 
West may have many fine features at home. But the West that 
has invaded our country is a menace to spiritual culture and 
civilisation. It spurns it and is deliberately seeking to throttle 
it. Till very recentl}^, we had at least the consolation to know 
that we possess one treasure which the world covets, the treasure 
of spirituality. The world was not yet so shameless as to deny 
its supreme value. Now even that consolation is going away. 
India has nothing to her credit ! Spirituality is nothing ! The 
animal is the supreme god. And if India worships that god, 
she may have at least a subordinate place on the globe, other- 
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wise she is a plague-spot and the sooner she is wiped out, the 
better for the rest of the world ! 

Shall we take this challenge lying down ? Shall the animal 
bestride the world and mock God in the face? No, no, India 
must rise in the power and glory of her spiritual dominion and 
give this fiend battle. This, Readers, is our new year’s 
greetings to you. It is no message of peace. For till the world 
is brought back to spirituality, there can be no peace for India. 
And as the very first step we must redeem ourselves. The 
present world is not in a mood to accept any philosophy which 
does not promise power, joy and perfection. Our external and 
internal poverty seems to mock our own ideal. Let us therefore 
live the ideal intensely, revive our nationhood on the spiritual 
basis, filling it with infinite power and ])crfecting it in all 
details, economic, political, social, cultural and religious. Then 
our life itself will be the most trenchant chastisement to tlie 
presen tday glorification of the animal. And the sooner vve do 
this, the better. Mere talk wnll not do. What is the use of 
empty talk about the spirituality of India, unless each one of us 
lives that spirituality? The world wants nothing so much as 
the demonstration of the supreme worth and excellence of the 
spiritual ideal. It lies on India most of all to fulfil this want. 
Above all, beware of the charm of the animal ideal. It has 
already infected ns greatly, unless we rescue ourselves early, 
it will mean the surrender of all that is best in us to the inferior 
culture of the West and consequently our cultural suicide. Let 
not the Bull, as the Bengali proverb has it, break his horns in 
order to mix with the calves. 

Month after month, we have been pleading the cause of 
India’s ideal — the ideal that alone can save the world — in the 
pages of Prabuddha Bliarala, We remind oiir readers again in 
the beginning of the new year of the precious heritage of our 
sacred motherland. Hark to her constant call to the realm of 
the Divine ! India is not a geographical entity. Wherever 
men seek to realise the spirit and to spiritualise life, there is 
India. For India’s ideal is verily this universal spirituality. 
We call upon all the citizens of this spiritual India, ivhcrcvcr 
they may he physically divelling, in the East or in the West, 
to strive intensely to ivin the 7car that is now being 7 vagcd 
behveen God and the animal. On that depends the future 
welfare of humanity. 



THREE SONGS 

By Swami Vivekananda 


(i) 

KWIMI I 

5n% «n% nra I 

ftfir ftfir fefi? jftili iCMrewiM ii 
*n^ *nfT SEWT^, ?prei 
isrw ^ 5^ TOTf Era u 

[Siva is daIlcin^^, lost in the ecstasy of Self, sounding his 
own checks. 

His tabor is playing and the garland of skulls is swinging 
in rhythm. 

The waters of the Ganges arc roaring aniong his matted 
locks. The great trident is vomiting fire, and the moon on his 
forehead is fiercely flaming.] 


( 2 ) 

^RHT?T— OTRW 5 T I 
f[? «? ?? qsjqft I 

qftrot fm fJpnwrfii II 
^ siznrnsf, 

[Lo, the Great God is dancing, — he, Siva, the all-destroyer, 
the lord of creation and of Yoga, and the wielder of pinaka. 

His flaming locks have covered the sky. The seven worlds 
arc dancing in rhythm and the earth is sinking into dissolution.] 

( 3 ) 

J^RTR— I 
3^ raft ^hprt I 

ra%*> ^ (rai3 Erai) II 

iftTrawisft,ra»<t 3 rafti 

^ffrara^Et^ (rag rara, wft ^ffra) ii 

*igra fts raf- nraftra, 

(ra) %' «F!i^ifra ra^ \ ii 
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[0 Krishna, O friend, allow me to go to the water, O let 
toe go to-day. 

0 my Krishna, why play with one who is already thy 
slave ? 0 friend, let me go to-day. 

1 have to fill my pitcher in the waters of the Jamuna. I 
pray three with folded hands, let me go.] 

SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE EDUCATIONAL 
WORK OF THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION-I 

By Swami Nirvedananda 
STATE OF EDUCATION IN THIS COUNTRY 

The state of education in this country is appalling. Just 
a fringe of the vast population comes within the pale of literacy. 
At the end of the first quarter of the twentieth century, when 
most of the Western nations have well-nigh brought education 
within the reach of all classes of people in their states, it is 
really heart-rending to note that in a province like Bengal 
barely ten per cent, of the ^ opulation can be supposed to be 
literate. In the advanced countries of the West, education 
has long ceased to be a cultural luxury of the privileged few; 
it has been universally recognised as a necessary equipment 
for national progress. In German 5 % for instance, every child 
of the soil has to go through the elementary course of eight 
years and even after joining work the ordinary labourer has 
to attend night-schools attached to the various industrial and 
commercial concerns for the sake of specialisation as well as 
general culture. While in India millions gA without any 
education ! 

Of the few, who are blessed with literacy, barely a handful 
get what is styled liigh education and even this education, 
miserably meagre as it is in quantity, is hopelessly defective 
so far as its quality is concerned. 

vSwami Vivekananda defined education to be the manifesta- 
tion of the perfection already in man. As a matter of fact 
since the pedagogic revelations of Pestalozza and Ftoebcl, 
Western countries in the nineteenth century have been trained 
to accept such a conception of education. Education means 
to them a development of the various faculties of man so that 
he may contribute his best towards the uplift of his environ- 
ment. Systematic efforts are made to prepare, out of each 
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pupil, a healthy and efficient unit in the community by rousing, 
with the minimum of effort on either side, all the latent powers 
of observation, reflection and execution, and also extreme care 
is taken to culture the heart in such a way that each such 
unit may ever remain devoted to its own country, community, 
culture and tradition. 

Unfortunately, in this land education falls far short of such 
a comprehensive ideal. It is absolutely unrelated to the life 
and environment of the inipil. Lord Ronaldshay observes in 
liis '*Heart of Aryavarta** that “the whole system of education is 
completely divorced from Indian culture and tradition. High 
School and undergraduate courses are essentially Western 
courses, unrelated to Indian life as it was lived before the 
advent of the British. They are rigidly mechanical, and alto- 
gether lack that intimate relationship between the teacher and 
taught, which was an outstanding feature of the indigenous 
system. The university training of the Indian student *is almost 
wholly unrelated to the real thoughts and aspirations of his 
mind.* ** 

Kducation in this country does not touch important i)hascs 
of pupils* development. It aims purely at developing only the 
intellect. Lord Ronaldshay observes : 

“The (Saddler’s) Coniniission was much struck by other contrasts 
lietweeii conditiotis in llengal and in Great Britain. In the latter country 
education was many-sided. By far the greater number of students was 
engaged upon vocational courses, a comparatively small proportion 
devoting itself to purely literary studies. Bengal, on the other hand, 
was’ ‘unlike any other civilised countr>^, in that so high a proportion 
of its educated classes set before them a Vniversity degree as the 
natural goal of ambition,’ a goal which they sought by means of 
‘studies which are almost purely literary in character, and which there- 
fore provides scarcely any direct professional training.* ** 

Thus, losing all faith in anything Indian and acquiring 
nothing that may be of any help in life's struggle, most of the 
young men come out of the University after an educational 
career extending over 25 years. Cultural suicide and economic 
helplessness are found to be the surest issues of the present 
system of education, and this is called high education ! 

Even the intellectual training imparted by the present 
system is far below the mark. Our schools are still sticking to 
unnatural, unscientific and even injurious methods which have 
long become obsolete in Western countries. 

Thus want of education on the one hand has made the un- 
numbered masses a constant prey to disease, poverty and social 
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tyranny, while improper education on the other has subjected 
the privileged few to physical deterioration, economic helpless- 
ness, cultural estrangement and often moral perversity. We 
shall realise the situation more clearly if we discuss some of 
the glaring omissions in the present system of education. 

GLARING OMISSIONS DEMANDING URGENT 
IMPROVEMENTS 

(i) Physicai. and Practicai 

Any educational programme will remain hopelessly incom- 
plete if special provisions are not made to make our people fully 
active. How to make our people healthy, strong, hardy, ener- 
getic, thoroughly practical and efficient is a great problem with 
us. The problem before the educationists of other lands is to 
direct the national energy, which is already vigorously at work, 
along channels most suited to the immediate aspirations of the 
nations. But here the problem begins with the awakening 
of the racial energy before it may be directed in any channel. 

Looking at Bengal, one shudders to see how the race is 
becoming physically weak, lazy, ease-loving and fond of depend- 
ing on others. Love for work has almost ceased to be a moral 
impulse. We work only when we are compelled by necessity 
and even then we grudge, grumble and feel no scriix)le even 
to deceive our task-masters by all sorts of unworthy tricks. 

One does not receive either at home or at school any train- 
ing that may instil into him a love for sound health as well 
as active and well-regulated life. At home he grows mostly in 
surroundings divorced from all considerations of sanitary and 
aesthetic requirements. Laws of hygiene have scarcely any- 
thing to do with his food, clothes or surroundings. Physical 
exercise is usually set apart for specialization by stupid and un- 
ruly ones. What is more dangerous, he is usually relieved of 
all kinds of physical labour by his affectionate relatives or 
servants, and he is supposed to remain an everlasting baby 
in leading strings. Thus in most of our middle class homes 
body-building is left absolutely to nature^s care, and the most 
elementary discipline of self-help in personal concerns is denied 
to the growing child. Naturally he becomes careless, irregular, 
unpractical, idle and often slovenly in his habits, and these 
habits become more deep-rooted when in college life he contracts 
a fancy for snobbishness and a positive aversion for any kind of 
physical work. 

In schools and colleges the education imparted is purely 
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academic. The only ambition of the guardians is to furnish 
their wards with degrees and the only business of educational 
institutions seems to be catering to this demand. The indi- 
vidual’s growth is nobody’s concern. 

In an article published in the "Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science,” Booker T. Washing- 
ton, the late renowned Educationist and Negro Reformer of 
America, wrote: 

“Education, which did not directly or indirectly connect itself with 
the practical and daily interests of daily life could hardly be called 

education Education, far from being a means of escaping 

labour, is a means of raising up and dignifying labour, and thus 
indirectly a means of raising up and dignifying the common and 
ordinary man.” 

On another occasion while addressing the students of the 
Tiiskegee Institute he said : 

“A race or an individual which has no fixed habits, no fixed place 
of abode, no time for going to bed, for getting up in the morning, for 
ijoing to work, no arrangement, order or system in all the ordinary 
business of life, such a race, such an individual are lacking in self- 
control, larking in some of the fundamentals of civilisation. “ 

We loo are seriously lacking in some of the fundamentals 
of civilisation, and our educational system seems to be blind 
to this fact. Our education is absolutely unrelated with the 
practical and daily interest of our everyday life. A few extracts 
from a book entitled "Education in the Century,” published in 
the Nineteenth Century Series of America, are quoted below 
to show how educationists in the advanced countries became 
conscious of the importance of physical culture and training of 
the power of execution during the last century and made 
epoch-making changes in their old educational system. 

“It was an epoch in the history of the race when the Universities 
in the last quarter of the century began to appoint professors of physi- 
cal culture for the development of the bodily powers of their students. 
The time cannot he lofig delayed when physical development will be 
taken into consideration of the granting of f-nii’crslfy deforces/* 

“Knowledge becomes power when its acquisition aids in the deve- 
lopment of inaii’s executive tendency, when it is woven by self-activity 
into the individuality of men and women, and used by them as a means 
of revealing a greater self-hood.*^ 

"Every element that enters into a man’s qualification for effective 
life-work along productive lines should receive training in educational 
institutions, and should be considered in its full relitive value in making 
promotions from school to school, and in the final gradation rank with 
"liich a man is turned out to begin his life-work." 
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*‘The greatest advance in teaching was made when teachers realised 
that education was very imperfect, so long as the child was not trained 
to be executive along the lines of its special individual power or self- 
hood.” 

“Without the training of his executive power a child becomes a 
poor agent for good in any sphere They are called un- 

practical; they are negative, not positive; they lack force and energy, 
and definiteness of purpose; they have not a true faith in their own 
self-hood; they do not recognise their own best power; they are shut 
into themselves, they fail to influence society, or the church or their 
national life for good, as they should do; they leave little evidence 
behind them, when they die, that they have ever lived.” 

“The spread of the ideal, that the child should be trained in his 
operative power, has led to the almost universal adoption of manual 
training as a part of popular education in Kuropc and America. At 
first it was introduced for economic reasons ; to (pialify the child to 

make a living At the end of the century men have learned 

to value manual training as an important educational agency for the 
development of brain power, for the co-tirdination of the brain and 
hand, for the culture of the obser\’ant powers, for the development of 
the power of definite, purjxiscful thought, for making the child a prac- 
tical, self-active, independent, original being and for training his moral 
nature by preserving his creatively operative tendency, and stimulat- 
ing him to productive effect.” 

From the above it is clear how physical culture as well as 
development of the power of execution have become prominent 
factors of ‘‘education’’ in the West. In the elementary schools 
of Germany, children are made to sit in different dnll-postures 
during different periods of the school-hour. Some sort of 
military drill and physical exercise are compulsory for all. They 
are now trying to find out a system of involuntary physical 
exercise for little babes, who have not begun to talk or even to 
walk. Then, for awakening practical aptitude, the curriculum 
of every school provides for a graded course of manual work. 
Paper-folding, paper-cutting, paper-tearing, sand-work, clay- 
modelling, carpentry, painting form various items for manual 
work. This manual work is made more interesting and useful 
by co-ordinating it with text-book lessons or lessons on History 
and Geography. Pupils are required to illustrate their lessons 
with their own models made of paper, cardboard, Isand, clay, 
sticks or other accessories. Hundreds of games have been intro- 
duced which develop the power of observation and quicken the 
inventive genius of every child and help him to be prompt, alert 
and precise. Besides, all these pupils are made to maintain a 
high standard of cleanliness with respect to their own persons 
and clothes. One with a shabby dress or unclean teeth is taken 
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:seriously to task at school. At home also even infants are 
trained to be neat, orderly and self-reliant. An infant casting 
off its shoes while strolling about the house is actually made to 
pick them up and follow the attendant and place them properly 
•on the shoe-stand. The training in obedience and discipline 
which the children receive in this connection both at home and 
at school, and the awakening of a sense of self-respect and 
responsibility so early in their life, are undoubtedly mighty 
factors contributing immensely to the virility and efficiency of 
their national life. 

The clue to this phase of Western education may be had 
from the following utterance of Booker T. Washington : 

“Text books are at best but tools, and in many cases ineffective 

tools, for the development of man The teacher who with tact 

can teach his pupils to keep even threadbare clothes neatly brushed 
aiui free from grease spots is extending the school influence into the 
liome and is adding immeasurably to the self-respect of the home. 

The cleaning of rooms and washing of dishes have much 

to do with forming of characters.’* 

We have to take a leaf out of their book. Our schools 
iTiUst make it incumbent upon them to develop the physique 
and train the power of execution of every child. Physical 
exercise, some sort of miliiary drill, manual 7vork, strict dis* 
cipUne for inculcating habits of cleanliness, regularity, punc- 
tuality and self-help — all these must find as much prominence 
in our schools as in the schools of the advanced countries. 
Thus our schools must contribute a good deal towards making 
oiir people strong, active and efficient. 

(To be continued) 


WOMEN OF INDIAN 

By Swami Vivekananda 

SwAMi Vivekananda: Sonic present desire to ask ques- 
tions about Hindu Philosophy before the lecture and to question 
in general about India after the lecture, but the chief difficulty 
is I do not know what I am to lecture on. I would be very 
Klad to lecture on any subject, either on Hindu Philosophy, or 
on anything concerning the race, its history or its literature. 

* Delivered at the Shakespeare Club Tloiuse, in Pasadena, California, 
January i8, 1900. Hitherto unpublished in Prabuddha Bharata and not 
included in the Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda. 
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If you, ladies and gentlemen, will suggest an3rthing, I would' 
be very glad. 

Questioner : I would like to ask, Swami, what special 
principle in Hindu Philosophy you would have us Americans, 
who are a very practical people, adopt, and what that would 
do for us beyond what Christianity can do. 

vSwAMi ViVEKANANDA : That is very difficult for me to 
decide. It rests upon you, if you find anything which you 
think you ought to adopt, and which will be helpful, you 
should take that. You see I am not a missionary and I am 
not going about converting people to my idea. My principle 
is, that all such ideas are good and great ; so that some of your 
ideas may suit some people in India, and some of our ideas 
may suit some people here ; so ideas must be cast abroad, all 
over the world. 

Questioner : We would like to know the result of your 
philosophy : has your philosophy and religion lifted your 
women above our women? 

Swami Vivekan.anda : You sec, that is a very invidious 
question : I like our women and your women too. 

Questioner : Well, will you tell us about your women, 
their customs and education, pnd the position they bold bi 
family ? 

Swami Vivekananda : Oh, yes : those things I would be 
very glad to tell you. So, you want to know about Indian 
women to-night, and not philosophy and other things. 

I must begin by saying that you may have to bear with 
me a good deal, because I belong to an Order of people who 
never marry ; so my knowledge of women in all their relations, 
as mother, as wdfe, as daughter and sister, must necessarily 
not be so complete as it may be with other men. And then, 
India, I must remember, is a vast continent, not merely a 
country, and is inhabited by many different races. The nations 
of Europe are nearer to each other, more similar to each other, 
than the races in India. You may get just a rough idea of it 
if I tell you that there are eight different languages in all 
India. Different languages — not dialects — each having a litera- 
ture of its own. The Hindi language, alone, is spoken by 
100,000,000 people ; the Bengali by about 60,000,000, and so 
on. Then, again, the four northern Indian languages differ 
more from the southern Indian languages than any two 
European languages from each other. They are entirely 
different ; as much different as your language differs from the 
Japanese ; so that, you will be astonished to know, when I 
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go to southern India, unless I meet some people who can talk 
Sanskrit, I have to speak to them in English. Furthermore, 
these various races differ from each other in manners, customs, 
food, dress, and in their methods of thought. 

Then, again, there is caste. Each caste has become, as 
it were, a separate racial element. If a man lives long enough 
in India, he will be able to tell from the features what caste 
a man belongs to. Then, between castes, the manners and 
customs arc different. And all these castes are exclusive ; 
that is to say, they would meet socially, but they would not eat 
or drink together, nor intermarry. In these things they remain 
separate. They would meet and be friends to each other, but 
there it would end. 

Although I have more opportunity than many other men 
to know women in general, from my position and my occupa- 
tion as a preacher, continuously travelling from one place to 
another, and coming in contact with all grades of society (and 
women, even in northern India, where they do not appear 
before men, in many places would break this law for religion 
and would come to hear us preach and talk to us), still, it 
would be hazardous on my part to assert that I know everything 
about the women of India. 

So, I will try to place before you the ideal. In each 
nation, man or w^oman represents an ideal, consciously or un- 
consciously being worked out. The individual is the external 
exprc.ssion of an ideal to be embodied. The collection of such 
individuals is the nation, which also represents a great ideal ; 
towards that it is moving. And, therefore, it is rightly assumed 
that to understand a nation you must first understand its ideal, 
for each nation refuses to be judged by any other standard 
than its own. 

All growth, progress, well-being, or degradation is but 
•relative. It refers to a certain standard, and each man to be 
understood has to be referred to that standard of his perfec- 
tion. You see this more markedly in nations ; what one 
nation thinks is good might not be so regarded by another 
nation. Cousin-marriage is quite permissible in this country. 
Now, in India, it is illegal, not only so, it would be classed 
with the most horrible incest. Widow-marriage is perfectly 
legitimate in this country. Among the higher castes in India 
it would be the greatest degradation for a woman to marry 
twice. So, you see, we work through such different ideas that 
to judge one people by the other’s standard would neither be 
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just nor practicable. Therefore we must know what the ideal 
is that a nation has raised before itself. When speaking of 
different nations, we start with a general idea that there is 
one code of ethics and the same kind of ideals for all races ; 
practically, however, when we come to judge of others, we 
think what is good for us must be good for everybody ; what we 
do is the right thing, what we do not do, of course in others 
would be outrageous. I don’t mean to say this as a criticism, 
but just to bring the truth home. When I hear Western 
women denounce the confining of. the feet of Chinese ladies, 
they never seem to think of the corsets which are doing far 
more injury to the race. This is just one example ; for you 
must know that cramping the feet does not do one-millionth 
part of the injury to the human form that the corset has done 
and is doing — when every organ is displaced and the spine is 
curved like a serpent. When measurements are taken, you 
can note the curvatures. I do not mean that as a criticism 
but just to point out to you the situation, that as you stand 
aghast at women of other races, thinking that you are supreme, 
the very reason that they don’t adopt your manners and 
customs shows that they also stand aghast at you. 

Therefore, there is some ^'misunderstanding on both sides. 
There is a common platform, a common ground of understand- 
ing, a common humanitj^ which must be the basis of our work. 
We ought to find out that complete and perfect human nature 
which is working only in parts, here and there. It has not 
been given to one man to have everything in perfection. You 
have a part to play ; I, in my humble way, another ; there is 
one who plays a little part ; here, another. The perfection is 
the combination of all these parts. Just as with individuals, 
so with races. Each race has a part to play ; each race has 
one side of human nature to develop ; and we luive to take all 
these together ; and, possibly in the distant future, some race 
will arise in which all these marvellous individual race per- 
fections, attained by the different races, will come together and 
form a new race the like of which the world has not yet dreamed. 
Beyond saying that, I have no criticism to offer anybody. I 
have travelled not a little in my life ; I have kept my eyes 
open ; and the more I go about the more my mouth is closed. 
I have no criticism to offer. 

Now, the ideal woman, in India, is the mother, the mother 
first, and the mother last. The word woman calls up to the 
mind of the Hindu, motherhood ; and God is called Mother. 
As children, every day, when we are boys, we have to go early 
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in the morning with a little cup of water and place it before the 
mother, and mother dips her toe into it and we drink. 

In the West, the woman is wife. The idea of womanhood 
is concentrated there— as the wife. To the ordinary man in 
India, the whole force of womanhood is concentrated in mother- 
hood. In the Western home, the wife rules. In an Indian 
home, the mother rules. If a mother comes into a Western 
home, she has to be subordinate to the wife ; to the wife 
belongs the home. A mother always lives in our homes : 
the wife must be subordinate to her. See all the difference of 
ideas. 

Now, I only suggest comparisons ; I would state facts so 
that we may compare the two sides. Make this comparison. 
If you ask, '*What is an Indian woman as wife?** the Indian 
asks, '‘Where is the American woman as mother? What is 
she, the all-glorious, who gave him this body? What is she 
who kept me in her body for nine months? Where is she 
who would give me twenty times her life, if I had need? 
Where is she whose love never dies, however wicked, how- 
ever vile I am? Where is she, in comparison w’ith her who 
goes to the divorce court the moment I treat her a little badly ? 
Oh, American wdhicn, where is she?** I will not find her in 
your country. I have not found the son who thinks mother 
is first. When we die, even then, we do not want our wives 
and our children to take her place. Our mother ! — we want to 
die with our head on her lap once more, if we die before her. 
Where is she? Is woman a name to be coupled with the 
physical body only ? Aye ! the Hindu mind fears all those 
ideals which say that the flesh mu‘^* cling unto the flesh. No, 
no ! Woman ! thou shalt not be coupled with anything con- 
nected with the flesh. Thy name has been called holy once 
and forever, for what name is there which no lust can ever 
approach, no carnality ever come near, than the one word, 
mother? That is the ideal in India. 

I belong to an Order very much like what you have in 
the Mendicant Friars of the Catholic Church ; that is to say, 
we have to go about without very much in the way of dress 
and beg from door to door, live thereby, preach to people when 
they want it, sleep where we can get a place — that way we 
have to follow. And the rule is that the members of this 
Order have to call every woman “mother ;** to every woman 
and little girl we have to say “mother ;** that is the custom. 
Coming to the West, that old habit remained and I would say 
ladies, “Yes, mother,** and they are horrified. I couldn*t 
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understand why they should be horrified. Later on, I dis- 
covered the reason ; because that would mean that they are 
old. The ideal of womanhood in India is motherhood — that 
marvellous, unselfish, all-suffering, ever-forgiving mother. The 
wife walks behind — the shadow. She must imitate the life of 
the mother ; that is her duty. But the mother is the ideal 
of love ; she rules the family, she possesses the family. It is 
the father in India who thrashes the child and spanks when 
there is something done by the child, and always the mother 
puts herself between the father and the child. You see it is 
just the opposite here. It has become the mother’s business to 
spank the children in this country and poor father comes in 
between. You see, ideals are different. I don’t mean this 
as any criticism. It is all good, this what you do, but our 
way is what we have been taught for ages. You never hear 
of a mother cursing the child ; she is forgiving, always for- 
giving. Instead of *‘Our Father in Heaven,” we say ” Mother” 
all the time ; that idea and that word are ever associated in the 
Hindu mind with Infinite Love, the mother’s love being the 
nearest approach to God’s love in this mortal world of ours. 
"Mother, Oh Mother, be merciful ; I am WiCked 1 Many children 
have been wicked, but there never was a^ wicked mother:” 
So says the great saint Rampn.sad. 

There she is — the Hindu mother. The son’s wife comes in 
as her daughter, just as the mother’s own daughter married 
and went out ; so her son married and brought in another 
daughter, and she has to fall in line under the government of 
the queen of queens, my mother. Even I, who never married, 
belonging to an Order th^; never marries, would be disgusted 
if my wife, supposing I had married, dared to displease my 
mother. I would be disgusted. Why? Don’t I worship my 
mother? Why should not her daughter-in-law? W’hom I 
worship, why not she? Who is she, then, that would try to 
ride over my head and govern my mother ? She has to wait till 
her womanhood is fulfilled ; and the one thing that fulfils 
womanhood, that is womanliness in woman, is motherhood. 
Wait till she becomes a mother ; then she will have the same 
right. That, according to the Hindu mind, is the great mission 
of woman — to become a mother. But Oh, how different ! Oh, 
how different ! My father and mother fasted and prayed, for 
years and years, so that I would be born. They pray for every 
child before he is born. Says our great law-giver, Manu, giving 
the definition of an Aryan : "He is the Aryan, who is born 
through prayer.” Every child not born through prayer is illc- 
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gitimate, according to the great law-giver. The child must be 
prayed for. Those children that come with curses, that slip 
into the world, just in a moment of inadvertence, because that 
could not be prevented — what can we expect of such progeny? 
Mothers of America, think of that ! Think, in the heart of your 
hearts, are you ready to be women? Not any question of race 
or country, or that false sentiment of national pride. Who 
dares to be proud in this mortal life of ours, in this world of 
woes and miseries? What are we before this infinite force of 
God ? But I ask you the question to-night : “Do you all pray 
for the children to come ? Are you thankful to be mothers, or 
not? Do you think that you arc sanctified by motherhood, or 
not?” Ask that of your minds. If you don*t, your marriage 
is a lie, your womanhood is false, your education is supersti- 
tion, and your children, if they come w'ithout prayer, will 
prove a curse to humanity. 

See the different ideals now coming before us. From 
motherhood comes tremendous responsibility. There is the 
basis, start from that. Well, wdiy is mother to be worshipped 
so much? Bccaiise our books teach that it is the pre-natal 
influence that giyes the impetus to the child for good or evil. 
Go to a hundred thousand colleges, read a million books, 
associate with all the learned men of the w^orld — better off 
you are when born with the right stamp. You are born for 
good or evil. The child is a born god or a born demon : that 
is what the books say. Education and all these things come 
afterwards — arc a mere bagatelle. You are what you are born. 
Born unhealthful, how many drug stores, swallowed wholesale, 
will keep you w'ell all through your life ? How many people of 
good, healthy lives were born of weak parents, w’ere bom of 
sickly, blood-poisoned parents? How’ many? None — none. 
We come with a tremendous impetus for good or evil : born 
demons or born gods. Education or other things are a baga- 
telle. 

(To be continued) 


THE WORK OF SWAM! TRIGUNATITA 
IN THE WEST 

[personal reminiscences.] 

By His Western Disciples 

When a World Teacher whom men look upon as a Divine 
Incarnation, is born on this cartl; of ours, he brings with 
him a number of pure souls who are his direct disciples. 
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These are members of the inner circle of his love and teach- 
ing and enjoy an intimate relationship not common to other 
disciples and devotees. He bequeaths to them the internal 
sacred fire and carefully prepares them to follow on with 
his work. They in turn transmit the awakening touch to 
their disciples, until like the stone which rolled down from 
the mountain, spoken of in the Bible, a wave of spiritual 
power gushing forth from his feet, fills the whole world. 
Thus it was with Jesus and his disciples, the Lord of Enlighten- 
ment and his disciples, the Lord Sri Krishna, the Lord 
Gouranga, and all the other Incarnations of God. Again, in 
the nineteenth century, a great World Teacher was born in 
the form of Sri Ramakrishna, combining in himself all the 
powers and messages of all the Incarnations of the past, but 
with the new unique statement of Truth that not only all the 
paths that have been revealed in the past lead to Him ; but 
that every path was equal to any other when God was its 
objective ; that all that ever could be revealed in the present 
or in the future lead to the same goal; that all are equally 
effective to fulfill for every one the great purpose of existence. 
Realization. 

« 

vSoon, one by one, Sri Rrmakrishna gathered around him 
a number of chosen ones, who, through the years until he gave 
up the human body, lived in the smile of his face, constantly 
bathing in the ocean of his realization. Here they were trained 
individually and collectively until each was ready to take up 
the task of carrying on the mission laid down by their great 
Master. ‘*Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel’^ was 
also his teaching to whom no barriers of sect or creed or caste 
could ever for a moment interfere with his all-absorbing love 
for humanity. 

Laying down his life as a loving sacrifice, what wonder 
before the compelling power of this divine example, that all 
his disciples became inspired with the same spirit of sacrifice 
and service to every human soul? 

When he finally returned to that realm from which he had 
descended to take on human form for the salvation of humanity, 
these same disciples gathered themselves into a brotherhood, 
occupying an abandoned house near Calcutta, within walking 
distance of the Temple at Dakshineswar. There they could 
renew their devotion at the feet of the Mother of the Universe, 
the Divine Mother of their beloved Master, receiving renewed 
spiritual inspiration to continue their ministrations to those 
'thirsting for the waters of life. 
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Here, under the chosen leadership of their brother, the 
immortal Swami Vivekananda, the greatest disciple of their 
Master, and a spiritual descendant of the ancient Rishis, they 
were imbued with the principle given him by his Master that 
the body is a temple of God and that in supplying the spiritual 
needs of humanity, they must also minister to their bodily 
needs. As Swamiji (Swami Vivekananda) often said, the cry 
of famine and disease is louder than that of the spirit and no 
man can be truly spiritual on an empty stomach. 

Then began the long record of those errands of mercy that 
have made the Ramakrishna Brotherhood a household word all 
over India. Wherever the flood-waters poured their devastat- 
ing waves, imperilling the lives and bringing to ruin the lands 
and homes of thousands, wherever famine and disease claimed 
their helpless victims, they were sent. Following a life ' of 
strict discipline as true monks, their lives were a constant and 
loving offering upon the altar of the many-phased needs of 
their brother Narayanas. 

Standing foremost in every act of relief and mercy was 
the Swami Trigunatita. He counted his life as nothing in the 
balance, in the joy of service. Whatever the danger or priva- 
tion, he unhesitatingly obeyed the call, no matter where it led. 
In the famine areas his tender heart could not brook the 
thought that others would starve that he might cat, and often, 
giving away his alloted portion, he was reduced to one banana 
a day and some days npt even that could be obtained. Conta- 
gious diseases and all the other ills that the flesh is heir to held 
no terrors for him, secure in the consciousness of his Master’s 
presence and protection. 

He was an untiring pilgrim. From the earliest period of 
his Sadhana tlie desire for pilgrimage was so strong that it 
could not be held in check. 

During the life of the 3^Iastcr naturally the opportunities 
for pilgrimage were limited, but afterwards he indulged this 
desire to the full. In the length and breadth of the land of 
Bharata (Sanskrit name of India) there was not a temple of 
any note or a sacred place of pilgrimage that he did not visit. 
Under the burning rays of the tropical sun, over the thrice 
heated sands of the desert wastes, where every step is torture, 
through the trackless jungle filled with wild beasts, across wide 
flowing rivers, up the snowy mountain heights of the Himalayas 
•^through all of these conditions and experiences, with their 
attendant perils, the spirit of pilgrimage draws the pilgrim on. 
None of these could daunt the Swami. Naturally of an adven- 
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turous spirit, danger seemed only to be an incentive to further 
endeavor. One pilgrimage ended only for another to begin. 
Many and varied were his experiences on these pilgrimages, in 
which was accorded divine protection and miraculous interven- 
tion in moments of great peril. 1 )ft ^ 

His first pilgrimage of note was the result of a resolution 
on the part of his parents to bring about his marriage. When 
Swami, or Saroda, as he was called, heard of this he was at 
first stimned. After a few hours he determined to leave home, 
for he had decided never to marry. Putting his few belongings 
in order, he left a note explaining his absence, which was found 
by his grief -stricken parents that same day. The Swami had 
told no one, not even his ^Master, from whom he had taken 
his leave, where he was going, so they had no clue whatsoever. 
A visit to Sri Ramakrishna, however, consoled them, and they 
set in motion every means to find his whereabouts. Finally they 
learned that Saroda had started for Puri. Through friends they 
were able to intercept him and sent his brother to urge him 
to return home. On hearing that his father had promised to 
release him from any marriage obligationr, Saroda agreed to 
their great joy to return. 

It was on this pilgrimage hat the Swami received his first 
manifestation of the Divine promise : “Lo, I am with you 
always.” One day, as evening was drawing near, he came to 
the edge of a dense wood through which his path led. As he 
entered the wood, the light grew less and less, un»^il at last 
he was overtaken by almost total darkness. Weary and hungry, 
he climbed a huge tree and, laying his head on one of its 
branches, soon fell asleep. A few hours had elapsed when, 
to his surprise, he was awakened by someone calling him. 
Looking down, he discerned the form of a man who said : 
*T have brought you some sweetmeats with which to appease 
your hunger.” Saroda took the sweetmeats and while eating 
them was again surprised to sec the man return, this time 
with a drink of water. Swami thanked him gratefully and 
he took his departure. With the first morning light, Swami 
descended from the tree and searched the wood in a wide circle, 
but not a trace of the man, or any other person, or of any 
habitation could he find. His heart then filled with joy, for 
it was revealed to him that this was no less than the Lord Him- 
^If, who, in human form, had come to the aid of His devotee 
in the time of need. 

He returned eventually to his family, but no ties could 
long hold him whose life had early been dedicated to humanity. 
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Gradually the family ties fell away and his life become a whole** 
hearted sacrifice to his Ideal. 

On a later pilgrimage, also at evening, he found himself 
on the bank of a wide river, with no way to cross except over 
an old ruined dam. It was moonlight and he determined to 
essay the crossing. Here and there he had to jump over small 
breaks in the dam, through which poured the swiftly flowing 
current. All went well until he reached the center of the stream 
when, to his dismay, the moon, which had been almost as 
bright as day, became suddenly obscured by a dense bank of 
clouds. Standing on a stone partially covered by the water, 
he dared not move a step. In his extremity he cast himself 
on the will of the Mother. Standing where one misstep meant 
certain death, he calmly waited. ‘^Follow me,*^ he heard a 
voice say, and he went forward. Before he could realise it his 
feet touched the firm ground of the other shore. Just then the 
clouds disappeared and the moon shone forth with all her former 
brilliance. No one was in sight, and once more his heart filled 
with gratitude in the consciousness that his Master’s grace and 
protection were still with him. 


On another ocasion he lost his way at night in a pouring 
rain and without knowing it had come near a railway station. 
Overcome by hunger and weariness he lay down to sleep in 
tlie rain, covered by nothing but his blanket. Here he was 
discovered by the lantern light of the railway porter on his 
way home, who, when he found it was a monk, insisted that 
Swami accompany him to his home where he satisfied his hunger 
and gave him warm, dry clothing for the night, starting him 
on his way in the morning, renewed in body and mind, only 
asking a blessing in return. 

Swami often related incidents of his Master’s love for the 
truth even when speaking in jest and he himself possessed this 
trait to an uncommon degree. This led him to be very skepti- 
cal regarding undue claims to the miraculous and so far as lay 
in his power he tested such claims to a conclusion. 

Once in his travels he came to a place where lived a fakir 
near a small spring, which flowed over the top of an over- 
hanging rock. The fakir for a small sum of money claimed to 
make the water flow at will. Many people paid the price, 
and sure enough, after waiting a length of time, the water 
would flow. Swami was not so easily convinced. When all the 
others had left and he was sure that no one w^ould arrive for 
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mittent spring. It was thus that the indefatigable mind of 
Swami tested every claim to the supernatural. 

He was particularly skeptical with regard to ghosts and 
stories of haunted houses. He visited a number of such places 
and found nothing to substantiate their claims. This aroused 
in him a determination to see a ghost, if one really existed. 
At last he heard that something might be seen in an old 
house, in a certain room and at a certain hour of night. He 
was living at the Brotherhood home at the time and, without 
giving any inkling of his purpose, made his preparations to 
visit the haunted house that night. He went two hours ahead 
of the indicated time to be sure that he would not be too late. 
The hour the ghost was supposed to appear was midnight, and 
as time passed he had almost given up hope, when, in a corner 
of the room, a faint light appeared, gradually growing brighter 
imtil, in the center of that light, there appeared an eye, so 
piercing in its power and with such deadly malevolence that, 
although it could not shake his dauntless spirit, Swami felt 
his blood dry up in his veins and his body wither like a green 
tree before a forest fire in the baleful liglit of that eye. His 
senses were leaving him and he was about to surely perish, 
when before him appeared h‘» Master, and his failing senses 
were checked in their downward flight. Sri Ramakrishna held 
out his hand for Swami to rise and said : “My child, why 
are you so foolish to take such chances with certain death? 
It is sufficient to keep your mind fixed on Me.“ His spirit at 
once revived and his curiosity on the subject of ghosts was 
satisfied forever. 

At times during his Sadhana he had a great desire to per- 
form certain Tantrik ceremonies one of which entailed a mid- 
night visit to a graveyard. This desire culminated in a settled 
purpose after the Brotherhood had come together in the old 
house near Calcutta. Knowing that Swami Vivekananda would 
not give his permission if he knew, he revealed his purpose 
to no one and made his plans to visit the graveyard on the 
appointed day and auspicious hour. When the day arrived he 
patiently waited for evening, ate his meal with the rest and 
later on retired with them to sleep. He lay still until their 
breathing assured him that all were asleep, then carefully arose 
and was about to silently leave the room, when, to his utter 
astonishment and disappointment, he heard the voice of Swami 
Vivekananda calling out, “Where are you going?** Swami 
stood speechless and Swami Vivekananda went on to say : **Sri 
Ramakrishna appeared to me in my sleep and told me where 
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you were going, that you should not go, that he has done all 
these things for us and that it is quite sufficient for us to keep 
our minds fixed on Him.** Of course this was the end of 
his attempted Tantrik experience, for he would not ignore a 
command from his Master. 

While travelling in the hills on a pilgrimage he came across 
a village, on the outskirts of which was a ruined temple. The 
temple had a courtyard which was enclosed by a wall, the gates 
to which were always closed at sundown. Swami inquired the 
reason for this, as there was nothing of value that could be 
taken. 

The villagers told him that, with the approach of dusk, 
dense clouds of mosquitoes descended within the temple com- 
pound and he who remained at night would surely be bled to 
death by them. vSome unfortunate travellers had met their 
death in this way in the past, and therefore the gates were 
always closed at night. Swami*s skepticism was at once aroused 
and he detennined to see for himself if it wxTe tnie and if 
there were any other reason. Against all remonstrances he 
maintained his resolution and the gates were closed. Scarcely 
had the sun disappeared below the horizon of the hills when a 
shadow^ was cast from above his head heralding the approach of 
a cloud of mosquitoes which descended on the compound. 
Then began a night of struggle and torture that he had never 
before experienced. There was no escape, no refuge anywhere. 
Protected only by a thin blanket, he crouched in a comer, or 
rushed hither and thither in an endeavour to escape their 
onslaughts. Only by a superhuman exercise of mil and cease- 
less effort was he able to continue his .stniggle through the 
long hours of the night. He eagerly watched for the first 
faint approach of dawn, as he thought he could endure the 
attacks no longer. Finally the night passed and just before 
sunrise the mosquitoes quickly disappeared and the gates were 
opened by the anxious villagers, who did not expect to find 
Swami alive. Only the thought of his Master had sustained 
him during that night. It was fully a week before he was suffi- 
ciently recovered from the experience to proceed on his way. 

This incident again illustrates his indomitable determination 
to allow nothing to stand in the way of his purpose, and no 
danger, no hardship, could swerve him from his course. In 
fact, he tested his wiW and his tretigth in every conceivable way. 
His great purpose was that his will i.bould dominate everj’' aspect 
of matter, the Spirit to rule triumphant. 

(To be continued) 



BRAHMANISM-THE RELIGION OF JUSTICE 

By the Rev'. J. Tysstri, Davis, B. A. 

Minister of the Thcistic Church, London. 

‘Alas, alas that all men should possess divinity, be one with the 
Great Soul, and that possessint^ it, the divine should so little avail them/ 
‘ Pervading all, yet transcending all ; of all the within, of all the 
without ; what none thinks with the mind yet what is in the thinking of 
the mind, what none sees with the eye, yet what gives seeing to the 
eye, that know thou as Brahman.*— Upanishads. 

‘Whenever there is decay of righteousness and there is exaltation of 
unrighteousness, then I myself conic forth, for the protection of the good, 
for the destruction of evil-doers, for the sake of firmly establishing 
righteousness, I am bom from age to age.’ (All the Avatars, all the 
incarnations of deity, Krishna, Buddha, Chri.st, etc., are one and the 
same.) 

‘However men approach Me, even so do I welcome them, for all the 
paths men take are mine. The same am I to all beings. Kven the 
devotees of other gods, who worship with true devotion, in ignorance 
worship me.’ 

Never the spirit was liorn ; the spirit shall cease to be never ; 

Never was time it was not; Knd and Beginning arc dreams! 

Birthless and deathless and changelc.ss remains the spirit for ever; 

Death hath not touched it at all, dead though the house of it seems ! 

—Bhagavad Gita. 

As an Aryan people, we must be naturally interested in the 
Aryan religions, though destiny has made us nominal believers 
in the Semitic faiths. Celt and Saxon, Greek and Persian, 
Scandinavian and Hindu have all sprung from a common 
ancestry. It is to the religion of our common forefather?? that 
the most ancent Vedic Hymns take us back, and to a period 
before the great emigrations from the North of India began. 
These emigrations swept across Persia and Syria and Asia Minor, 
over Greece and Italy and Gaul, and in successive waves carried 
our Celtic and Saxon and Norman forefathers into the Isles of 
the West. 

The life of the primitive Aryan people reflected in the most 
ancient vSanskrit hymns is that of a simple agricultural people, 
who lived in happy con.^ciousness of the bounty of Nature, and 
expressed their gratitude in delightful songs to the benignant 
Powers they felt around them. 

With the stage of deeper reflection came the conviction that 
all the forces of Nature, all the creative, preservative and des- 
tructive powers, all the gods are only manifestations of the One, 
‘the only being that exists.’ (I^g-Veda)! 
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‘He who is our Father that begot us, he who is the Creator, 

He who knows all places and all creatures, 

He who gave names to the (iods, being one only, 

To Him all other beings go, as suppliants.* 

So, though certain Gods became favourites ; Indra, Agni, 
Mitra, Vanina are just so many forms of the One God. 

It is significant that the name given to the oldest Aryan 
Scriptures is Veda, ‘Knowledge*. The Hindu religion is based 
on the assumption that the tniths of religion may be known at 
first hand, that they form a demonstrable science, and are not 
matters of faith or belief or tradition. 

God, the soul, immortality, all the facts of spirit are matters 
to be experienced at first hand, not to be taken on trust. All 
knowledge is based on experience. Science is that which any 
man under given conditions can demonstrate, prove, re-discover 
for himself. Somebody once knew the facts. What once 
happened may happen again. ‘Christ knew. The Buddha 
knew. The Hindu Rishis knew. Why take things on trust, 
on faith ?* asks a modern Hindu. 

No wonder then, that when our missionaries go to India, 
offering not what they know*, but only what they have been 
told, they win but slight response from the disciples of 
Brahmanism. Their own Vedas have taught them that in the 
Great Quest a man must go beyond the books, and attain Tnith 
for himself. 

For over 4,000 years, the Sages of India have followed a 
system of obtaining direct Truth. On the basis of the Divine 
Immanence, God is present in his fulness at every point. To 
be able, therefore, to reach the inner core, the kernel, the real 
substance of anything, is not merely to get at its divine essence, 
but to get at That which is the Divine Source and Origin and 
lyife of everything. 

When Tenny.son addressed the flower in the crannied wall, 
he said to it *Liiile flower, but if I could understand what you 
are, root and all, and all in all, I should know what God and 
Man is.* That is the fundamental teaching of Hinduism. 
Only Hinduism goes farther, says there is no if about it, but 
such knowledge is passible, man has the capacity for it, and 
such knowledge is the only thing worth possessing. 

The key of the system is to gel at the divine essence of the 
thing nearest to man, his own nati.re. By deeper and deeper 
consciousness, sink into the depths or rise into the heights of 
your own divinity. 
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‘Truth is within ourselves. 

There is an inmost centre of us all 
Where Truth abides in fullness.* — Browning. 

There in the secret Holy of Holies, man meets the Eternal 
face to face. Whereas in the West men have been more prone 
to seek without, to gaze outward for Truth, the Easterner and 
the mystic everywhere, have penetrated within. 

The training of the truth-seeker in India therefore is a 
rigorous discipline of the powers of the mind and the will 
in order to lift the range of his consciousness up to that upon 
which God thinks his thoughts and man may think them after 
him. A whole body of sciences and arts dealing with mental 
concentration, meditation and contemplation have been evolved 
to help the disciple. 

The first qualification for the task is a complete ethical 
equipment. There must be perfect unselfishness, subjugation 
of the ordinary desires, greeds, ambitions. The things upon 
which Ethics lay stress, gentleness, kindness, forgiveness, 
purity, love are only preliminaries. Saintship is only a 
preparation. A realization of God, of one’s own divinity is the 
goal. Union with God, T and my Father are One’— that is the 
end. For the human spirit is in essence identical with God. 
That is why we love. The Divine Self in me seeks the Divine 
Self in you. That is why the Beauty of Nature attracts. That 
is why the wine of fellowship is so intoxicating. To all things 
that stir the spirit within us, we may say : Tat hcam asi-- 
‘Thou art That,’ Where, but in India, could the victim turn 
to his murderer and say, as the Yogi who broke a vow of 
silence kept for fifteen ^'’cars, in order to say to the man who 
stabbed him : ‘Thou also art He’ — Thou also art God ! 

The tendency of this spiritualisation of the nature of things 
is to make the physical body of no account. It is merely a 
portion of the physical* world under the control of the Dweller 
in the Body. The True Self is also di.stinguished from the 
mind. Man is not the mind, but u.ses the mind as its instru- 
ment in the world of thought. The Soul in the same way is 
the passional, affectional Vesture of man in the world of Desire 
and Emotion. To transcend these worlds, and enter into the 
peace and serenity of man’s .spiritual home is the religious aim 
of Brahmanism. 

But to distinguish the Divine Reality from that which is 
not reality, is to create a dualism. How is this dualism to be 
reconciled with the doctrine of the Divine Unity constantly 
reiterated ? This is one of the most difficult tasks which Hindu 
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philosophy has attempted, seeing that thought itself is impos- 
sible without the antithesis of subject and object. Still the 
Hindu will have it that there is only One Reality, and all else 
is Maya, Illusion, Appearance. Just as dreams are true while 
they last, so is the world-dream, the projection from the mind 
of God, an appearance lasting only as long as God imagines it. 
The Universe is God clothed in this veil of Illusion. 

Why God called it into being, why God made the universe 
is, of course, the ultimate problem. The answer Brahmanism 
offers is on the following lines. Why does the bird sing? 
Why does the artist create a beautiful thing? So God made 
the world for the sake of lila, for joy, for fun, out of a happy 
creative impulse, the pleasure of doing it. The universe came 
into being as an act of free joyous sacrifice, a love (jf giving, 
of spending himself. That is why life is normally such ecstacy, 
such wonder, such bliss. We were born out of the Divine 
joyousness. 

But as to the Why of Everything, the Brahman prefers to 
answer with his finger upon his lips. We may know something 
of what God is in the world, of his Wisdom, his Power, his 
Love, in fact, all that we do kno\v,^is a knowledge of God, but 
of what is behind, the Eternal Unconditioned and Unmanifest, 
of Parabrahman, better be silent. 

In this way place is found for the transcendent Deity of 
Hebraism, and the Immanent Deity of Pantheistic Hellenism, 
and reconciliation of the Unknowable of Herbert Spencer with 
the personal God of the Christian. 

Hinduism lays no obstacle in the way of those who need 
comfortable gods. Men are at all stages of Evolution. Give 
milk to babes. Give toys to children. Saints and Saviours, 
Ministering Angels, Nature-Spirits, these you cannot revere and 
adore without revering and adoring the Bliss and Wisdom 
which they express and embody. There is no gap in the 
Beneficent Order between man and the ^archangel. This desire 
to meet all tastes, to stitisfy all needs, this attempt to exclude 
nobody and to include all tnith, to accept all that God accepts 
from snakes to seraphim, marks Hinduism as the most catholic, 
and in this respect ‘the most important religion in the world.* 
(Fairhairn). 

But this toleration of every form of childlike faith and 
practice had led to gross abuse and superstition. The counter- 
acting advantage is that it is able to keep the most ignorant 
within the restraining influence of religion. And there are 
ever waiting, for those ready, the cogent appeals of the most 
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subtle Vedantist philosophy. The gods arrive when the half- 
gods go. And one must judge of a religion not by the tastes 
of the idol-makers, which have furnished such a stumbling- 
block to the severe monotheism of Islam and Judaism, but by 
its highest and best. Brahmanism has been described as less 
a religion than a cycle of religions, a congeries of worships, 
iinilied by a comprehensive theory of the universe. 

With this comprehensiveness goes perfect freedom of 
opinion. It is orthodoxy of conduct rather than of belief that 
Hinduism chiefly concerns itself with. You may think as you 
will in matters of theology, but for the sake of the stability of 
the social fabric, you must preserve the purity of the family 
life, you must not marry beneath your caste. 

When the Aryans entered India, ix)pnlated by an inferior 
aboriginal race, it was necessary that they should be protected 
from a lowering of the standard of Aryan integrity. The laws 
of Manii made provision for this contingency. Upon them the 
Hindu caste-s3\stem is founded. Its vindication is the natural 
inequality of men, due to the fact that .souls born into this 
world are at different grades of develop’uent. Young souls 
have to be guided by their* elder brethren. It is the oldest and 
strongest who must bear the heavier burdens. And it would 
be fatal if the lower should have power over the higher. 

According to Hinduism, Birth like other natural pheno- 
mena, is under the operation of law. There is no chance. 
Heredity and Environment are only two of the determining 
factors. The most important is the third — Karym, the principle 
of Cause and Effect in the moral world, which directs that a 
spirit shall be guided into a condition suitable to its needs of 
experience and to its deserts. It is man himself by his conduct 
in a former existence who decided the kind of life he should 
have in this life. The law works out equitably, without favour. 
A man’s poor circumstances, delicate bo<ly, slender capacities 
are the outcome of the use and misuse of the opportunities 
accorded in former lives. You get what you ask for. Only in 
the course of a multitude of lives you learn to ask wisely. God 
is kind. He offers endless chances. 

In the doctrine of Rebrith, Hinduism offers a solution to 
the apparent injustices and inequalities implied in the v.dde 
disparities of human destiny. The Purgatories and Heavens 
through which the soul passes are es.sential phases of develop- 
ment, the discamate experiences between two incarnations. 
School is not left till its lessons are learnt. One does not pass 
into higher worlds until all that this world can teach is learnt. 
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One does not pass from the kindergarten to the university by 
an act of faith. 

So let men not gird at life’s anomalies, but resolve to do 
better, to deserve better. This doctrine gives courage and 
confidence to the most unfortunate, the most miserable. For 
it cheers them with the promise : ‘Where the highest and 
purest now stand, you shall climb.’ The road of the saint and 
the sage is open to all. Absolute Justice rules the affairs of 
mankind. There is no luck, but inexorable law. Play the 
man, you cannot fail, or miss your way. One day you shall 
arrive. 

The sage and the saints being what they are without grace 
or favour, are appraised at their true worth. ‘Those who can, 
do ; those who can’t teach’ — not so in India. It is only those 
who can, whose teaching is heeded. These are the men who 
liavc attained. The res])ect paid to them is sincere. High 
officers of state and royal personages will go and pay reverence 
to a naked ascetic, who povssesses nothing, is outwardly un- 
gainly. He is the symix)] of the true greatness of India, of the 
wealth of India. 

For he is the witness that there is something more precious 
than riches, or science, or social rank — and that is spiritual 
power. He is the actual proof that a, knowledge of the 
mysteries of life, a command over the forces of Nature, a 
contempt of Heaven, are still possible to men. To attain to 
his indifference to worldly things, to require nothing from men, 
to laugh at destiny, to be a king over himself, master of his 
fate, to front the world and be able to say ‘I want nothing, for 
I have God !’ — that is the dream of the Hindu devotee, and the 
ambition of the philosopher and the wonder of tho.se still held 
in the toils of the vanities of jVIaya.* 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 

If Democracy a Failure ? 

“Is Democracy a I'ailurc” was the subject sometime ago of a debate 
at Mecca Temple in New York under the auspices of the Discussion 
Guild, between Dr. Will Durant, author of ‘*Thc Story of Philosophy’* 
and Bertrand Russel, English philosopher and scientist. Dr. Durant 
niaintained that democracy i.s a failure since it is not the people, but 
tbe politicians, that rule. He .said : 

“It is conceivable to me that some form of democracy should he 

• Prom A League of Religions, with the writer's permission. 
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a success, but our question is whether democracy is now a failure or 
something else. If there is any one here who thinks that the people 
rule in this country — ^that they decide war and peace, agricultural policy 
or tariff rates or nominations— such a person belongs to a different 
century from the one in which I am living. 

“Democracy has failed of its original purpose to establish govern- 
ment of the people by themselves. In various degrees and places it 
exists, but in the large any tyro, any sophomore, knows that the 
government of America is not the people. If democracy had even given 
us not a government by the people but a government by the best, then 
we might have forgiven it a great deal. But if there is any form of 
Government in history that has failed to attract the best into office- 
failed to bring men of ability and integrity into public places— it is 
democracy. Such men have got into office in the last rm years tlirougli 
epochal accident only. 

“What I see before me as the fundamental reality is that the 
economic freedom of the individual has disappeared, that the ccouoiui<. 
equality of opportunity has disappeared, that even economic fraternity 
and brotherhood has disappeared. And with the decay of democracy 
has come a growing complexity of government. 

“A government is a laborious and clumsy mechanism for the adjust- 
ment of thousands of disputes among hundreds warring groups. Yei 
we deliberately disqualify educated people for office in democracy i)y 
arranging that nobody shall get i to office except by life-long servitude 
to a machine, and no educated man will pay the price, and the result 
is visible right here in New York State. Only those who fohow tin 
machine can advance themselves. 

“Rvery State, every party and every trade union is ruled by a small 
minority that devotes all its time to the mechanism of the machine. 
In the decay of democracy it has developed mechanisms, politicians, 
parties, nominations and congresses. The people who devote all tlieir 
time to the machine are called politicians; their function is to promise 
what the people want and to do what the invisible gucernment says ; 
the only issue on which they are divided is as to wliich group should 
hold the office.” 

Mr. Russel, arguing for the negative, said that his test for demo- 
cracy was a simple one,— Are the democratic countries of the world ou 
the whole happier, more intelligent, more progressive ? He said : 

“If you compare the happiness of the average citizen in your country 
with the happiness of the average citizen of past times, or of undemo- 
cratic countries, it is hardly possible to resist the conclusion that 
democracy has been a contributing factor in the general distribution of 
the welfare. If you are going to say that democracy is a failure you 
must not compare it with some remote ideal. When one looks at the 
Governments that have been in past times, the undemocratic systems 
that have existed, ask youiselves, have they been wise men who have 
governed the world ? I think not. 
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“Democracy has certain very great merits which to my mind make 
it well worth preserving. It is in the first place the educational merit, 
and that educational merit is an enormous one. Do you suppose that 
if in this country you had a goveinment of the best people, and by 
the best people, I mean tlie 5 per cent, who have the most money, 
because this is what it will always be in practice, do you suppose if 
you had a government of that sort, there would be anything like the 
money spent upon education that is now spent upon it? 

“The second great merit is tliat it prevents certain forms of gross 
cruelties. In all the cases that history has ever shown us at the present 
day, where one set of men has the power to govern another set of men, 
those who will have power will exert the grossest cruelty they can use. 
If you are going to have people with self-respect, who are not viewed 
with contempt, you must endow them with their share of power, for power 
is the one thing which in the long run brings the respect of others in 
the mass ; and any class which is destitute of power will be despised 
and accused of every kind of crime, and harried and ill-treated and 
subjected to cruelty. 

“There is a third reason which I think in the present state of the 
h'uropean world is very visible and obvious, and that is that democracy 
makes a more stable form of government and more easy to put up 

bulwarks against civil war and strife than any other form of govern- 

ment. In undemocratic countries you get insurrections, revolutions, 
all sorts of change of government by violent means, and the only way 
1 know of to prevent a change of government by violent means is to 
have a rule that the majority shall have the law-making power, because 
then if you do have an appeal to force, then the victory would go to 
the constituted authorities. “ 

In our opinion, democracy has been a failure in so far as it has 
failed to realise the hopes that it ideally inspires. Not merely a 
happier and more intelligent, but also a nobler life is aimed at for the 
people by democracy. The highest achievements and purposes of men 
should be made real in the lives of many. Can we say this of the 

British and American democracies ? We in India aspire after such a 

noble democracy, one not merely happy but also spiritual, and meant 
not for the exploitation of weaker foreign peoples but for their service. 

Hindu Regard for Cow 

By the time this reaches our readers, the Madras session of the 
Indian National Congress w’ill have revised the Hindu-Moslejn unity 
formula on conversion, music and cow-killing, as devised by the All-India 
Congress Committee in its Calcutta sitting. So far as we can feci, the 
''cnse of the Hindu India is against the clause 011 cow-killing. It thinks 
that too much latitude has been granted to IMussalmans. We ourselves 
also hold that opinion. But we must also remind our co-religionists that 
we should not make too much of the cow. The sanctity of the cow 
must not he allowed to overwhelm our du^> to mankind. It is wrong 
history to inaintain that the cow has been always held in this extreme 
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regard by Hinduism. Swami Vivekananda was of opinion that the 
sanctification of the cow was the outcome of mainly Buddha^s teaching. 
Nor is it correct to maintain, as Mahatma Gandhi does, that regard for 
the cow is an essential of Hinduism. 

Need for Revision 

It is necessary that we revise our attitude towards the cow in 
consideration of national well-being. Human welfare must have prece- 
dence to even that of the sacred cow. This is not the age of Buddhistic 
or Jain revival with their extreme stress on the sanctity of animal life. 
This is pre-eminently the age of man. And if necessary, animals must 
be sacrificed to the welfare of man. The following report of a con- 
versation which Swami Vivekananda had with a preacher of cow- 
protection, may be illuminating : 

* * * At the announcement of this preacher of cow-protection 

Swamiji came out to the parlour room. The preacher saluted Swamiji 
and presented him with a picture of the mother-cow. Swamiji took 
that in his hand and making it over to one standing by, commenced 
the following conversation with the preacher : — 

Swamiji : What is the object of your society ? 

Preacher : We protect the mother-cows of our country from the 
hands of the butcher. Cow-infirmaries have been founded in some places 
where the diseased, decrepit mother-' >ws or those bought from the 
butchers are provided for. 

Swamiji : That is very good indeed. What is the source of j ur 
income ? 

Preacher : The work of the society is carried on only by gifts kindly 
made by great men like you. 

Swamiji : What amount of money have you now laid by ? 

Preacher : The Marwari traders’ community are the special sup- 
porters of this work. They have given a big amount for this good 
cause. 

Swamiji : A terrible famine has now' broken out in Central India. 
The Indian Government has published a death-roll of nine lakhs of 
starved people. Has your society done anything to render help in this 
time of famine? 

Preacher : We do not help during famine or other distresses. The 
society has been established only for the protection of mother-cows. 

Swamiji : During a famine wdiCn lakhs of people, your own brothers 
and sisters, have fallen into the jaw^s of death, you have not thought 
it your duty, though having the means, to help them in that terril)le 
calamity with food? 

Preacher : No. This famine broke out as a result of man’s Karnia» 
their sins. It is a case of ‘like Kaniia, like fruit.' 

Hearing the words of the preacher, sparks of fire as it were 
scintillated out of Swamiji 's large eyes; his face became flushed. But 
he suppressed his feeling and^said : “Those associations which do not 
fed S3rinjpathy for men, and even seeing their own brothers dying from 
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starvation do not give them a handful of rice to save their lives, while 
giving away piles of food to save birds and beasts, I have not the least 
sympathy for them, and I do not believe that society derives any good 
from them. If you make a plea of Karma by saying that men die 
through their Karma, then it becomes a settled fact that it is useless 
to try or struggle for anything in this world; and your work for the 
protection of animals is no exception. With regard to your cause also,, 
it can be said — the mother-cow's through their own Karma fall into the 
hands of the butchers and die, and we need not do anything in the 
matter.*’ 

The preacher w’as a little al>ashed and said, “Yes, w'hat you say is 
true, but the Shastras say that the cow is our own mother.*’ 

Swamiji smilingly said, “Yes, that the cow is our mother, I under- 
stand; who else would give birth to such accomplished children?** 

Swamiji : 1 am a Sannyasin, a fakir. Where shall I find money 

enough to help you? But if ever I get money in my possession, I shall 
first spend that in the service of man. Man is first to be saved; he 
must be given food, education, spirituality. If any money is left after 
doing all these, then only something would be given to your society 

A Reminder to Miss Mayo 

Apropos of the sexual morality of the West, the following excerpt 
from a recent letter of the l/oiidon correspondent of the Madras Hindu, 
is illuminating : 

As a further pendant to what has recently been said about the 
contrast between Christian morality and the morality of the East 
(especially India) I will quote some figures wdiich have recently been 
published in the religious press, showing the increase in divorce cases 
in this and other countries during the last 22 years. In the United 
States of America— the home of Miss Katharine Mayo— divorce has 
advanced during that period from one in 17-0 to an average of one in 
7*6 marriages. The total number of divorces granted in the United 
States during the last fifty years w^as 2,250,069, which means the break- 
ing up of over 2% million homes in that eminently Christian land. 
Clearly the moral and social condition of the Ignited States calls for Miss 
Mayo’s earnest attention. 

It is worth while giving the following table, w’hich shows the exist- 
ing ratio of divorce in various countries, including Japan : — 


Canada 

. I divorce to ever>' 161 marriages, 

Great Britain 

. I M 

96 

II 

Sweden 

. I 

33 

II 

Norway 

• I II 

30 

II 

Germany 

• I II 

24 

II 

New Zealand 

. I 

24 

II 

Denmark 

. I II 

22 

II 

France 

. I II 

21 

II 

Switzerland 

• I II 

16 

II 

Japan 

.. I .11 

8 

II 

U. S. of America . 

.• I II 

7 

II 
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The divorce courts in this country were never so congested with 
■“business** as they are to-day. There is, it would be seen, plenty of 
work for crusaders of the Mayo school to do outside India. 

REVIEW 

THE RAMAKRISHNA MATH AND MISSION CONVENTION, 
1926. Published by the Asst. Secy., Reception Committee. Sri Rama- 
krishna Math, P.O. Belur-math, Dt. Howrah, Bengal. Pp. 304. Price 
Rs. 2h. 

The Convention of which the book under review is a report, was 
lield in April, 1926 at the Headquarters of the R. K. Order, the Belur 
Monastery. The Report is a nicely printed volume containing maps and 
28 half-tone pictures of the different centres of the Ramakrishna Order 
and of Swaniis Shivanarida, Saradananda and Suddhananda. It contains 
a detailed account of the origin of the idea of the convention and the 
daily proceedings during the session, a full account of the speeches of 
the Reception Committee Chairman, the President and many other 
prominent speakers, as also full reports of the papers read at the Con- 
vention. The fifth chapter of the book gives concise accounts of the 
institutions represented and the appendices II & HI give classified lists 
of the different affiliated and non-affiliated centres of the R. K. Move- 
ment. The book, besides giving an account of the Convention itself, 
gives a comprehensive idea of the principles of the R. K. Order and 
its activities. Whoever intends to know thoroughly about the R. K. 
Order cannot do better than peruse this Report. 

PLANT AUTOGRAPHS AND THEIR REVELATIONS by Sir /. C. 
Bose, F.R.S., with portrait and 120 illustrations in the text. ^\ihlished 
by Longmans, Green & Co., Ltd., London. Pp. 331. Price 7s. Od. net. 

This latest publicatoin of Sir J. C. Bose, which has already attracted 
wide attention all over the enlightened world, is a connected and pci])ular 
account of the researches carried out by the great scientist into the 
mysteries of plant-life. His conclusions are well-known. These are 
the results of experiments in which plants were made to write their 
own account on sheets of paper or glass without any extraneous inter- 
vention, by means of higlily sensitive automatically recording apparatus 
devised by Sir J. C. Bose himself. Hence the title of the bo<jk. What 
are the revelations that plants have made ? To quote the summary 
given by The New York limes: 

Briefly, he comes to the conclusion that the life-substance of plants 
is closely allied to the life-substance of animals, and, further, that the 
physiological machinery of plants resembles that of animals far more 
closely than has hitherto been recognized. He begins by demonstrating 
the close kinship of life-substance, showing that various stimulants and 
poisons produce very much the same effect on plants and animals; 
ether and chloroform render plants unrc.sponsive to electrical stimula- 
tion ; alcohol causes the vital processes of the plant to stagger, or, 
■as Sir Jagadis himself puts it, “The ludicrously unsteady gait of the 
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plant under intoxication could, no doubt, be effectively exploited in a. 
temperance lecture I** Finally, poisons which are fatal to animals are 
fatal to plant life also, though in minute doses they may act as stimu-. 
lants, as they do also in the case of animals. So much for identity 
of life-substance. 

When it comes to the physiological activities of plants, as Sir 
Jagadis describes them, we can easily understand the early misgivings 
of the Liunean Society. For he presents us with excellent reasons for 
believing that plants are endowed with a nervous system, a dual system 
of sensory and motor nerves very like our own ; and also that plants 
possess a circulatory system closely resembling that of the heart with 
its arteries. A great many of his experiments were carried out with 
the sensitive plant Mimosa pudica, prettily named in Bengali “coy 
maiden,” which swiftly folds its paired leaves and droops its branches 
when it ’s subjected to even a .slight shock, as, for example, when it 
is gently stroked or blown upon. Using his delicate instruments, he 
finds that there is an active tissue somewhere in the interior of the 
plant, the pulsation of which effects the propulsion of the sap, just as 
the pulsation of the heart maintains the circulation of the blood in 
the animal. Therefore, he concludes, there must be something like 
a primitive ”heart” in the plant, but not so centralized and highly 
differentiated as in the higher animals. In the lower types of animals, 
he tells us, as also in the embryo of the higher, the heart is an 
elongated organ, the contained nutrient fluid being propelled forward 
hy peristaltic contraction. He reaches the conclusion that the propul- 
sion of sap in plants is due to a similar peristaltic action. As the 
pulsating mechanism in plants is not so highly differentiated as in 
higher animals, the propulsive organ is likened to an elongated “heart,” 
using that term in a broad sense. The propulsive system of plants may 
thus be said to correspond to the heart and arteries of animals. That 
the rise of the sap is not due to purely physical action, such as capillary 
attraction, he holds to be proved by the fact that this rise may be 
checked or hastened by cardiac depressants and stimulants applied in 
liquid form. These would be acted upon in exactly the same way by 
capillary attraction. But the one checks the flow of sap, while the 
other increases it, showing the action of physiological causes. The 
rise of sap is thus a function of living tissue. 

The experimenter then set himself to probe for the pulsating layer, 
his electric probe, a fine platinum wdre in a glass tube drawn to a point, 
being in circuit with a sensitive galvanometer. When the probe reached 
the depth of three-tenths of a millimeter marked pulsations were shown, 
whose “autographs” are fully illustrated. And it was further shown 
that stimulants and anesthetics affected these pulsations exactly as 
they affect the heartbeats of an animl. 

Equally striking are the experiments which indicate the nervous 
system of plants, with afferent and efferent nerves. Again using his 
electric probe, he localizes the nerve imbedded in non-nervous tissue, 

a depth of one-twentieth of a millimeter from the surface of the 
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mimosa leaf-stalk, in the cellular tissue called phloem. This is the 
sensory nerve. And the second layer of the same tissue, some^what 
deeper, forms the motor nerve. 

Thus we are led to infer the identity of life-substance and of certain 
vital activities and functions in the plant and the animal, each step 
being carefully recorded by delicate automatic instruments. 

Every age has its peculiar form of thought-expression. Of this 
age, it is assuredly science. Indian wisdom is deeply indebted to Sir 
J. C. Bose for scientifically demonstrating one of its fundamental con- 
clusions, the unity of life. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

Birthday of Swami Vivekananda 

The Birthday Anniversay (Janma-tithi) of Swami Vivekananda falls 
this year on Saturday, the 14th January. 


Ananda-Ashrama Activities 

A correspondent writes : 

Although Ananda-Ashrama was founded by Swami Paramananda less 
than five years ago as an extension of his long established Boston 
Centre, it has already become widely known and visitors of import- 
ance from all over this country and abroad come to it. A recent visitor 
of note was I.,eopold vStokowski, famous Russian musical director and 
composer. He conducts the largest and most important Symphony 
Orchestra in America and has an international reputation as a musician 
of rare gifts. He came to the Ashrama to a meeting and was so deeply 
impressed by the Swami and his work that he returned for a longer 
visit at the Guest House of the Ashrama. He is planning to spend the 
present winter in India in order to study Indian methods of music. He 
is also strongly urging vSwami Paramananda to accompany liim and the 
Swami may do so. 

It is not easy for the Swami to break away from the many demands 
upon him in California and Boston. The jiresent summer has been a 
specially fruitful one and has resulted in the re-constitution of the Ivos 
Angeles Vedanta Centre and the establishment of a 1 /ibrary and Read- 
ing Room in connection with it. Daily meetings are held there by one 
of the Swamiji’s assistants and there is also a more important meeting 
on Wednesday evening of each week. At the outset of the resumption 
of the work of the Los Angeles Centre, Swami Paramananda delivered 
three public lectures in Symphony Hall. The first Sunday the hall was 
full, the second it was crowded and the third it was packed. His 
subjects were “India’s Gifts to the World,” “The Great Yoga System 
of India” and “Karma and Involuntary Healing.” The Swami was 
urgently requested to continue this course of lectures, but his departure 
for Boston cut the lectures short. 
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A 1 /ibrary and Reading Room as a branch of Ananda-Ashrama hav^ 
been estabUabed also in Raaadena. They are occupying temporary 
quarters while waiting for their permanent quarters in a large and 
beautiful Arcade Building on the main thoroughfare of Pasadena. It is 
expected that the Library and Reading Room will be installed there 
by the first of November. Meanwhile a weekly class is held every 
Thursday evening. So far it has been extremely well attended. 

Matri-Mandir» Jayrambati 

Swami Parameswarananda, of the Matri-mandir, Jayrambati, P.O. 
I^esra, Bankura, Bengal, has sent out an appeal for funds in order to 
improve the Charitable Dispensary, and the School, which the centre 
has been conducting. Jayrambati is the birthplace of the Holy Mother 
and the centre has been established in her sacred memory. The locality 
is very insanitary being infested with malaria. Medicine is scarce in 
that out of the way place and the villagers arc mostly ignorant. The 
Charitable Dispensary and the School therefore are serving useful pur- 
j)Ose. The Swami wants to buy a piece of land for the School and 
also to equip it properly. Any money sent to him will be of great help 
to the needy villagers 


K. K. Tapovao, Bithoor 

Br. Pauchanan, I-Ion. Secy., R. K. Tapovan, Bithoor, Cawnpore, 
U. P., has appealed for Rs. 6000, in order to build a hospital (with 
0 beds, a surgery ward and a separate room for infectious diseases) in 
connection with the Charitable Dispensary wl) ch he has been conduct- 
ing for the last two years. The Dispensary has been doing good woiJ& 
and any gift towards the hospital will be of immense benefit to the 
suffering people. 


Ramakrithna Mission Relief Work 

Accounts of Okissa Flood Relief Work 
(From igih September to lotli December, 1927J 

We beg to announce that the Ramakrishna Mission has closed its 
relief operations in Orissa, after giving the last distribution of rice at 
Hauspat on the 5th December and blankets at Dehurda on the zoth 
December. From these two centres 1726 rads. 21 seers of rice, Z91 
pieces of blankets and 40 pieces of new cloths were distributed to the 
distressed inhabitants of 89 villages. 

The accounts given below will show that the total expenditure 
of the work is Rs. io,i75^o^, while we have received by donations from 
the public Rs. 5,961-9-6 only. So exhausting our Provident Relief Fund, 
which is mainly intended for emergency and for giving a start to some 
relief work in the beginning, we had to make an advance of Rs. 1,825-8-9 
^rom the other funds of the Mission. 

We appeal to our generous countrymen for their kind help to make 
the deficit amount and also fill up the Provident Relief Fund and 
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uput ns in a position to continue our work in future. Contributions may 
be sent to the l^sident, Ratnakrishna Mission, Belur Math P.O., Dist. 
Howrah. 


Acdoums 

Received by donations Rs. 5,961-9-6. By sale proceeds of 
articles Rs. 148-12-3. From Ramakrishna Mission Provident Relief 
Fund Rs. 2,239-2-3. Advance from other funds of the Mission 
Rs. 1,825-8-9. Total Rs. 10,175-0-9. 

Expenditure— "Rict for recipients Rs. 8,714-7-6. Other food graiUvS 
Rs. 9-15-3. Sacks Rs. 96-4-0. Transit Rs. 334-4-9. Travelling 
Rs. 245-11-6. Equipments Rs. 69-5-0. Worker’s expenses (for 9 
workers) Rs. 348-7-6. Establishment Rs. 89-14-0. Stationery 
Rs. 12-12-6. Postage Rs. 51-9-9. Medicine Rs. 24-13-0. Blankets 
Rs. 166-0-3. Pecuniary help Rs. 4-7-3. Miscellaneous Rs. 7-0-6. 
Total Rs. 10,175-0-g. 

Sd/- SUDDHANANDA 

The 19th December, 1927. Secretar>% Ramakrishna Mission. 

R, K. Veda-VidyaUya, Bhawanipur, Calcutta. 

The first anniversary of the R. K. Veda-Vidyalaya, attached to the 
Gadadhar Ashram— a branch of the R. K. Math— Bhawanipur, Calcutta, 
was celebrated on the 1st December last with the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
Manmatha Nath 'Mukherjee in the chair. Among those present were 
Prof. Surendranath Das Gupta, M.A., Ph.D., Dr. Abinas Ch. M.A., 
Ph.D., Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Praraatha Nath Tarkabhusau, etc. 

The Vidyalaya was started in July, 1922, with a small class* of 9 
students. Gradually the interest in the work grew, and in 1926, a 
Pandit was engaged to lecture on Philosophical Texts. During the last 
few months the work has largely expanded. Classes are held through- 
out the day, attended by 40 students in varying groups. The subjects 
taught are Samaveda, Gita, Panini, Ancient Nyaya, New Nyaya, Yoga 
and Vedanta. 

The financial support of the work is derived from public subscrip- 
tions and donations as also from a small government grant. But much 
greater help is needed in order to develop the Vidyalaya. It is managed 
by a committee of which the president is Prof. Surendra Nath Das 
Gupta, the world-renowned savant and exponent of Indian philosophy. 
Help may be sent to Secy., R. K. Veda-Vidyalaya, 84A, Harish Chatter jee 
Street, Bhawanipur, Calcutta. 
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upon greatness, however imperfectly, without gaining something 
from its contact.*’ 

We sat at table, we four, Rolland, his octogenerian father, 
his sister and myself. 

He enquired about my musical activities in India. 

I told him I had been touring incessantly and writing 
musical diaries and criticisms, teaching a band of young hope- 
fuls of India and so on. 

“Having good response?” he asked. 

“More than I deserve,” I replied ; “I wish you could have 
attended some of my charity concerts and heard some of my 
young pupils, girls and boys.” 

“I fear I shan’t have my dear wish fulfilled,” he smiled, 
“for I see no near prospect of visiting your country. It is not 
likely to be given to me.” 

“But why — ” 

“I am really overwhelmed with work from morning till 
night.” 

“I know. But what sort of work exactly are you just now 
so occupied with, if I am not too inquisitive?” 

“Not at all. Only I don’t much care to come out with an 
impressive list of my own wor^. Suffice it to say that I do 
more than one work at a time.” 

“For instance?” I insisted. 

“I am writing the last volume of my ‘L’avc enchantee*— 
number one. Then I have been writing a voluminors critical 
work on four years of Beethoven’s life — the period of hir> life 
which has been most productive.” 

“And then ?” 

“And then one cannot always avoid complying with the 
trivial requests of people to write introductions, answer ques- 
tions and so on, that is, requests which are easy to make but 
often difficult to accede to.” 

“But why must you of all people be worried with such — ” 

“You see it is like this : The modern European celebri- 
ties are becoming so self-centred daily that one has often, in 
spite of oneself, to expiate vicariously for their sins of omis- 
sion. For instance, I had to write the other day a rather bitter 
article for an American journal denouncing the caricature of 
justice which was responsible for the execution of Sacco and 
Vanzetti. This is not my work properly speaking, but never- 
theless I could ill afford to ignore the request of the journalist 
when he assured me it would help the cause of justice and fair 
play.” 
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wonder sometimes how the judges failed to appreciate 
that this caricature of justice was not likely to redound to the 
glory of America!** 

“In a sense, however,** put in Rolland ruminatively, “the 
bruiting about of the ingloriousness of such a procedure was 
necessary for America.*’ 

“How do you mean?** 

“Well, you see, it has served to open the eyes of the self- 
complacent Americans a little as to the real state of affairs in 
so far as the American official mentality is concerned.** 

And then,” he added after a short pause, “I am collecting 
material for writing a book about Ramakrishna and 
Vivekaiianda.** 

“When did you conceive the idea of writing this book?** 

I asked, warming up. 

“It was a book of Dhan Gopal Mukerji,” said Mademoiselle 
Rolland, “which first gave my brother the impetus. In this 
book Mr. Mukerji has painted Ramakrishna and Vivekananda 
in glowing colours and that attracted Romain.** 

“That is not the only reason,** added Rolland. 
“Mr. Mukerji’s encomiums on Ramakrishna and Vivekananda 
have excited a lot of jealousy and heart-burning in certain 
(liiartcrs. One of my motives for writing this book is to 
counteract this venom.** 

“The West seems to be rather ill pleased with the East 
just now.” 

“Very. In Europe the pre-war nationalism and chauvinism 
have been gaining ground during the last few years with the 
result that our people are getting more and more prone to be- 
little wholesale all the great men of Asia. And they are 
gradually losing all interest in things Asiatic.** 

“But what is there to be surprised at in this. Monsieur 
Rolland?*’ I asked. “Surely you cannot have expected other- 
wise of men of whom the bulk is neither great nor mean, as 
you wrote to me once.** 

“Yes, but it is not a question of the common people here, 
cion’t you see ? It is a question of the elite of Europe. I will 
give you an illustration. An article of mine, in which there 
was a fine quotation from Vivekananda, happened recently to 
have caught the eye of one of the big guns of the Schopenhauei* 
^*ety. And do you know what it was that he asked me? 

equired as to who the author of the fine utterance was. 
ancy that! — A big gun of the Schopenhauer Society asking 
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who Vivekananda was ! He is not one of your common people^ 
mind you. 

‘‘Thus I feel this, a little too keenly perhaps, but none the 
less sincerely, as a regrettable feature of the trend of things in 
modern Europe. And it is one of my chief reasons for electing 
to write about Ramakrishna and Vivekananda. 

“I wonder, Monsieur Rolland, how you could grow so 
enthusiastic about them even from this vast distance across the 
seas and in spite of your lack of knowledge of English!” 

“But how could I be anything but enthusiastic about such 
great souls? The radiant strength, the glowing self-respect, 
nay, the fortifying confidence in the innate Divinity of Man, 
— are they nothing? They are assets to mankind, the value of 
w^hose inspiration can hardly be overrated ; — ^but about vSri 
Ramakrishna, well, one must write a little cautiously about 
him. For he can never be entirely acceptable to Europe, you 
know. A good deal has to be presented in a new light — in a 
new interpretation, that is.” 

“But why?” 

“For a variety of reasons, one of the c lief of which is the 
bad atmosphere that has been created by Theosophy.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, you see. Theosophy has served to vulgarise 
Hinduism. Thanks to it, a good man}^ of your loftiest teach- 
ings sound like cheap commonplaces, odd, fantastic and 
bizarre. It has besides rendered it easy for people to scoff at 
Asia, — a pastime which affords unqualified delight to so many 
chauvinists in our country.” 

“Aurobindo has written in one of his books,” I said after 
a pause, “that the birth of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda is 
to be looked upon as an event in India, of which but few of us 
have realised the full import so far.” 

“I fully agree,” said Monsieur Rolland, “and I cannot but 
feel that we shall respond to the utterances of Vivekananda, 
if he is properly presented in Europe. You will be surprised 
perhaps to learn, Dilip, that Tolstoy was deeply impressed by 
Vivekananda towards the end of his life. Not only that. There 
are many people in Russia, like Tolstoy’s great friend, Paul 
Birukoff, who treasure the messages of Vivekananda.” 

“I am so glad to hear it, Monsieur Rolland,” I rejoined, 
•“for I did not know that Monsieur Birukoff was such a fervent 
admirer of Vivekananda, though I know that Tolstoy had 
learnt to admire him.” 

“How did you know?” 
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‘‘There is an old friend of mine, a Bengali Doctor, who 
has settled in London. He told me the other day that he had 
sent Tolstoy one of Vivekananda’s books, entitled Raja Yoga, 
towards the early nineties. This book made such a deep 
impression on Tolstoy that he wrote back to my friend* to the 
cflFect that human thought had never yet soared higher in flights 
of spiritual thought. He — 

“Dilip,” Rolland interposed eagerly, “could you get me a 
copy of the letter? I need it to write an article on.” 

“I can send you the portion my friend sent me the other 
day. He hasn’t copied it out fully though — ” 

“I want the letter in full.” 

“1*11 write to him to correspond directly with you. I think 
that will be the best.” 

“Right, only you mustn’t forget.” 

“No, no, you can depend upon that.” 

“What is it exactly,” I asked after a short pause, “that 
you admire especially in Vivekananda?” 

“0 so many things,” he replied ; “for one thing, the 
wonderful directness of his appeal, that serves as a sort of tonic. 
His words pierce the heart like arrows. And then his iridescent 
confidence in man, to say nothing of his marvellous power of 
achieving things once he sets his heart upon them. He strikes 
me as a Napoleonic character in the spiritual realm. And I 
marvel at the vision of Ramakrishna when he discerned great- 
ness ill the youthful stripling at the very first sight.” 

He stopped and then said : “Only I wonder why the great 
men of modern India do not feel a similar impulse in the direc- 
tion of social service, I mean the sort of uplifting work for 
the masses, the task which Vivekananda had set his heart upon 
latterly and which he left unaccomplished due to his premature 
death. Why do not your great leaders, like Gandhi for in- 
stance, take more seriously to this urgent work that lies before 
you all?” 

“What a soul!” he added very low, almost to himself as 
It were, “what deep compassion for the lowly ! What per- 
vading sympathy for the down-trodden ! Above all, what 
reverence for the meanest of the mean, looking upon the dis- 
possessed as God incognito ! To me the dramatic aspect of 

*1 he letter runs as follows : 

^ received your letter and the book and thank you very 
ninoii . t>oth. . . . The lxx>k is most remarkable and I have received 

^ far Humanity has frequently gone 
of tfi® true and lofty and clear conception of the principle 

but never surpassed it. 
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Vivekananda’s life seems elevating indeed, — ^the struggle that 
is, between the individual thirsting after personal salvation and 
the altruist craving for self-dedication for the suffering 
humanity !** 

‘‘True,** commented Mademoiselle Rolland, “only it often 
seems to me that Ramakrishna never suffered from this sort of 
struggle.*’ 

“The reason is not far to seek,** returned Rolland ; “for 
Ramakrishna, though grand in the realm of the Spirit was a 
far less complex personality comparatively speaking.’* 

“Do you think that Vivekananda would appeal to 
Europeans in the near future?** I asked. 

“I do ; but only to those who have feeling and imagina- 
tion. His inspiring confidence in the ultimate Divinity of Man 
is bound to evoke a response in such people all the world over. 
His appeal is so direct and vibrant, don’t you see? That is 
why I have decided upon writing a book about Ramakrishna 
and Vivekananda. Only the difficulty is that the material that 
has accumulated is terrifying. To sort things out of such a 
voluminous collection is a task indeed.** 

“What is it in the messr^es of Ramakrishna that appeal 
to you most, if I am not too inquisitive?** 

“His breadth and catholicity, the universality of his doc- 
trines, which crosses all geographical limits. This is what I 
call real religion, real vision. A man who hardly knew how 
to read and write, a man who was by no means extraordinary 
in his analysis of matters secular, a man who was bcrn pro- 
vincial, — how could such a man have such marvellous vision 
and comprehension of things universal ? Here he seems to me 
not only great but towering.** 

“You will be glad to know. Monsieur Rolland,** said I 
warmly, “that Aurobindoo fully endorsed this view of yours. 
He says that a Yogi of such calibre is a rairity even among the 
elect of the mystics.** 

“I agree whole-heartedly,** said Rolland. 



THE ORIGIN OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA'S 
DOCTRINE OF SERVICE 

By the Editor 

We return to this theme this year again. But before we 
take up the discussion, it is necessary that we form a clear 
idea about the following two points. 

Firstly, the subject of our discussion is not the origin of 
service but that of the doctrine of service : the two are quite 
distinct things. Service comes out of the fulness of heart, out 
of overflowing love, sympathy and pity. These are its origin. 
vSurely the service that Swami Vivekananda did to the world, 
came out of his intense feeling for its miseries. And in this, 
he surely did not differ from Sri Ramakrishna. For Sri Rama- 
krishna also felt as keenly, if not more, for the sufleriiig human- 
ity. Sri Ramakrishna *s sympathy was not of a ])assive kind. 
It w^as intensely active. There are several instances in which 
he actually engaged himself in ‘‘famine relief work** — he per- 
suaded his devotee Mathuranath Biswas, son-in-law of Rani 
Rasmani, to feed starving people, give them clothes, and in 
one instance, to remit their overdue rents. And there is also 
tlie more important fact tliat the advent of such God-men into 
the world is solely for the welfare of mankind. There are 
many among the follow’ers of vSri Ramakrishna, who look upon 
him as Divine Incarnation. Apart from its feasibility, this 
claim implies at least that none of his followers deny that the 
life of Sri Ramakrishna was fully dedicated to the succour of 
mankind ; — for service is traditionally looked upon as the im- 
pelling motive of Divine Incarnation. It is therefore super- 
fluous to discuss the origin of Swami Vivekananda*s service. 

But difficulty arises as soon as we come to the doctrine 
of service. The doctrine of service signifies that service is a 
method of Self-realisation, as potent as the well-known methods 
of Bhakti, Jnana, Yoga, etc. Of course the doctrine of service 
is no innovation of the present age ; it has been known for 
long ages in India as Karma Yoga. But it is a fact that Swami 
Vivekananda has laid special emphasis on this in his teaching. 
In his programme of work, w^hich he bequeathed to his monastic 
order, to India and the wwld at large, and in the spiritual dis- 
cipline that he instituted for the training of his follow’ers, the 
doctrine of service occupies a pre-eminent place. He held it 
lo be essential and specially suited to the present age. It is said 
that in the early days of the Ramakrishna Order, after Swami 
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Vivekanaiida had returned from the West and many young 
men had joined the monastery, one of his disciples often advo- 
cated Karma Yoga as the special message of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. This emphasis however was considered wrong by other 
disciples who thought Jnaiia, Bhakti, etc. to be more intended 
by the Swami. In order to clear the point, Swamiji was at 
last approached. Swamiji admitted that he held Karma Yoga 
to be the special requirement of the present age. 

The problem that we want to discuss is whether this Karma 
Yoga or doctrine of service was endorsed by Sri Ramakrishna. 
Did Su*ami Vivekananda derive it from his Master, or from 
other sources, or from his own mind} The problem is made 
real by the doubt that has been expressed about the endorse- 
ment of Sri Ramakrishna. It is said that vSri Ramakrishna did 
not ask those who came to him to take to service as a means 
of Self-realisation ; there are instances on the other hand, in 
which he strongly repudiated it. The argument that vSri Rama- 
krishna’s own acts of service and his injunction on some of 
his disciples to help mankind are themselves proof of his sup- 
port, is not good enough. We must remember that Sri Rama- 
krishna and his disciples were men of vSelf-realisation which 
they had attained through means otlier than Karma Yoga, that 
is to say, by spiritual practices proper. Men of vSelf-realisalion 
are free to do whatever they like. Their example may not 
be followed by novices. What is true of the men of wisdom, 
may not be true of the ignorant. Therefore the mere example 
of Sri Ramakrishna and his disciples does not w^arrani the 
inference that vSri Ramakrishna preached the doctrine of 
service ; we shall have to find other evidences. It is true that 
even an ordinary man is capable of sympathy and to that 
extent of service, and that therefore there is no difference 
of kind, but only of degree, betw’een Sri Ramakrishna and 
any novice in this respect ; and that if sympathy could be 
motive enough for service with Sri Ramakrishna, it also may 
be such in regard to a novice. But is there only a 
quantitative difference between our sympathy and Sri Rama- 
krishna’s sympathy? Sri Ramakrishna strongly repudiated the 
idea of Daya, sympathy and mercy. His own actions were 
inspired by love and not pity, thougji like pity they apparently 
looked. Until we realise the Divinity of man, it will not be 
possible for us to take up the attitude of men like Sri Rama- 
krishna. We look upon sufferers primarily as men, they con- 
sider them primarily as God ; the angles of vision are dis- 
metrically opposite. The similarity between their and our 
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sympathy for mankind is only apparent. The position of these 
world teachers has been nicely described by Swami Viveka- 
iianda, though in a different connection, in these words : 
‘‘Any one and every one cannot be an Acharya (teacher of 
inaiikind) but many may become Mukta (liberated). The 
whole world seems like a dream to the liberated, but the 
Acharya has to take up his stand between the two states. He 
must have the knowledge that the world is true, or else why 
should he teach? Again, if he has not realised the world 
as a dream, then he is no better than an ordinary man, and 
what could he teach?** Therefore Sri Ramakrishna*s example 
is not proof enough that vS\vamiji*s doctrine of service is 
derived from Sri Ramakrishna. We must find other justifica- 
tions. 

Secondly, the objection to Swamiji’s doctrine of service as 
being foreign to Sri Ramakrishna’s teaching is based on the 
recognition of difference between kinds of service. Not all 
services are objected to. There can generally be four kinds of 
service: (r) pli^sical help, with food, shelter, medicine, nurs- 
ing, money, etc. ; (2) saving life ; (.^) imparting intellectual 
(secular) knowledge ; and (4) imparting spiritual knowledge. 
Orthodox ITinduism holds that the first three kinds of service 
are the special duties of householders, be they religious or not ; 
whereas the last is the special duty of monks, — monks must 
not engage in the first three kinds of service. In fact the 
engagement of the R. K. Mission monks in works of secular 
service is considered by orthodox monks as a breach of 
monastic rules. It must not be understood, however, that 
orthodoxy requires monks to be stone-hearted or impervious 
to cries of agony. If a monk happens to meet a starving man 
and has means, he must help him ; or if he finds a life 
endangered, he must save it. Such accidental and occasional 
acts of service are quite legitimate and desirable. Wliat is 
forbidden is that a monk must make such w^orks of service his 
principal or essential occupation which must be only pure con- 
tcnqdation and meditation. Regular secular services must be 
left to those who are householders. Next, it is maintained that 
when one feels an earnest desire for God-realisation, even if 
one is a householder, one should retire from external activity 
and devote oneself entirely to worship, repetition of Holy 
Names, contemplation, meditation, etc. The objection that is 
taken against the doctrine of service is that it draws this special 
class of religieux from their meditative retirement. The preach- 
ing of religion by them is not objected to, but their application 
2 
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to secular services is considered to be harmful to their con- 
centrated spirituality. 

The objection to Swami Vivekananda’s doctrine of service 
therefore arises from twofold reason : (i) It is not justified by 

Sri Ramakrishna’s teaching and (2) it is heretical for monks 
and religieux to engage in secular works of service. The 
second cause of objection is, as we pointed in our last year’s 
essay {Feb,, 1927), only on offsliot of the ancient quarrel 
between Jnana and Karma, which however has been refuted 
once for all by Bhagavan Sri Krishna in the Gita, though the 
solution may not have been as universally accepted as it ought 
to have been. Anyway, we need not attempt to refute it in 
the present article. Our main attention should be directed to 
answering the first charge. 

Let us first pass the situation in review. What was Sri 
Ramakrishna’s attitude towards the doctrine of service? Two 
opposite opinions have been held regarding it. There are many 
disciples of the Master, who hold that he never preached tlie 
doctrine of service and that there are rather instances in which 
he discouraged such works of service. Th '. cases of Kristodas 
Pal and Sambhu Mallik are well-known. He retorted to Babii 
Kristodas Pal (when the latter emarked that doing good to the 
country was man’s principal duty), '‘God alone can look after 
the world. Let man first realise God. Let him get Divine 
authority and be endowed with His power ; then and tiien 
alone he can think of doing good to others.” To Sambhu 
Mallik who wanted to build hospitals etc. for the poor, he .said : 
“If God appears before you, would you seek schools and 
hospitals of Him, or beg for Bhakti, Jnana, etc. ? Then give 
up these thoughts of hospitals and schools, and think of the 
Lord alone.” There is also the case of Iswar Ch. Vidyasagar. 
Sri Ramakrishna went to see him, and in course of conversation 
remarked : “The ‘gold’ is in your heart, but you have not 3^et , 
come to know of it. It is lying slightly covered with earth. 
But when you will know its existence, your other (philanthro- 
phical) works will gradually decrease.” We find that Sri 
Ramakrishna did not like to think or talk about other things 
than God, even though those might have reference to the wel- 
fare of people. Once M. and Swami Vivekananda were regret- 
ting the moral degradation of a section of Calcutta students. 
When vSri Ramakrishna came to hear them, he severely repri- 
manded them and enjoined them not to think of anything else 
than God. Speaking about Vidyasagar*s selfless work, Sri 
Ramakrishna admitted that it was a means of self-purification, 
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bi\t he added that when he would come to have devotion to 
God, he would cease from work. The same opinion was also 
expressed by him in connection with Swami Vivekananda, 
iliough in a different aspect. After Swami Vivekananda*s reali- 
sation of Nirvikalpa Samadhi at Cossipore, the Master observed 
tliat when Swami Vivekananda would learn who he really 
was, he would at once give up the body. That is exactly 
what happened. During his last days at Belur, one of Swamiji’s 
brother disciples once asked him if he had known who he was. 
The unexpected and solemn reply came that he had and 
Swamiji did not long survive this admission. During his last 
days, he felt no interest for any earthly thing, not even for 
work which had been so dear to his heart. Lastly, the impres- 
sion that Sri Ramakrishna’s personality and teaching left on 
his disciples, did not appear, in the beginning, to be in favour 
of the doctrine of service. It is a fact that many of the Master’s 
liouscholder and monastic disciples looked askance at the method 
and idea of work as enunciated by Swami Vivekananda, — they 
seemed so .revolutionary and out of tune with what they then 
thought to be the significance of the Master’s teaching. All 
tlicse considerations point to the fact that vSri Ramakrishna did 
not apparently preach or favour the doctrine of service. 

The other oiiinion however discovers this doctrine in Sri 
Raniakrishna’s precepts and practice. First of all, certain in- 
.slaiices of Sri Ramakrishna’s work of service are well-known, 
- we have referred to them before. His solicitude for his 
disciples and for those who came to him was not limited to 
spiritual helji only ; — he often helped them in material neces- 
sity also. His devotees bear ample testimony to his all-round 
siirvicc. All these instances however refer to his own practice 
of the doctrine of service. But he also asked others to do the 
^Juiic. One instance may be cited. He asked Manilal Mallik, 
a Brahmo, who was much devoted to vSri Ramakrishna and 
often visited him, to have a tank dug in a certain village where 
It had been reported to liim that people were vsuflering for w’ant 
of drinking water. But there arc two utterances of Sri Rama- 
krishna, which are much more important than all these. One 
'vas what he often maintained, that one cannot have religion in 
stomach. Now, if it is true that vSri Ramakrishna’s 
Hussion in the world was to give religion to the largest possible 
member of people, it is bounden on all who would carry out 
niission to feed the hugry, clothe the naked, nurse the 
^^ok, that is to say, remove people’s physical and intellectual 
floods before they can be brought to a position to appreciate 
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and practise religion. That this fact had great weight with 
Swamiji is proved by his constant reference to this saying of 
the Master in his letters to his brother disciples while he was 
organising them into the present form of the Order. The other 
is a more direct reference. We shall describe the incident in 
details. It happened in 1884. One day Sri Ramakrishna was 
explaining the three cardinal principles of Vaishnavism,- 
delight in uttering the name of God, kindness to living beings 
and service to devotees. He explained tlie first principle, but 
when he uttered the second one, — ‘'kindness to living beings,” 
— he became at once silent in Samadhi. Sometime after, having 
partly regained external consciousness, he said : " 'Kindness to 
living beings!* Fool 1 who art thou, an insignificant creature, to 
show kindness to them? No, no, not kindness, but service to 
them, looking upon them as God Himself !*’ vSwami Vivckanaiida 
was present among the audience. Coming out of the room, lie 
said to some devotees : “I have found a new light to-day. 
This ecstatic utterance of the Master has shown me that the 
Vedantic monism need not be a dry, other-worldly affair. If 
men look upon the world and all beings as embodiments of the 
Divine and behave with them as such in their daily life, they 
are sure to have their hearts purified even by the performance 
of their daily actions and realise themselves eventually as parts 
of God. This outlook will also make the practice of Bhnkti 
easier and more perfect. For, by looking upon all those as 
Divine, men will be much nearer to the highest ideal of Bhakti, 
— the vision of the Universal God. Similarly also about Karma 
and Raja Yoga. If I ever get the oj)portunity, I shall jjAOclaim 
this wonderful truth all over the world.** This incident, it must 
be admitted, is very significant and propounds the central truth 
of the doctrine of service. But let us also note that it also 
indicates the underlying principle of the harmony of religions ; 
for, as Swamiji explained it, the outlook on man as Divine is 
as essential and a grounding, and facilitates the practice, of all 
the Yogas. Does this not point to the inner connection of the 
doctrine of service with that of religious harmony? 

If these two rival opinions arc impartially compared, wc 
must admit that the verdict goes to the first party. For, so far 
as explicit utterances go, it cannot be denied that Sri Rania- 
krishna did not expressly preach the doctrine of service ; the 
indirect proof in favour of the doctrine, as quoted above, lose 
in importance before the overwhelming evidences to the con- 
trary. This apparently leads one to the conclusion that the 
doctrine of service is an innovation of Swami Vivekananda. hi 
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fact such it has been considered by many. There are many 
among the followers of the Movement, who consider that Swami 
Vivekananda has made many original contributions to the 
message left by Sri Ramakrishna. They therefore look upon 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda as joint authors of 
the Ramakrishna Mission Movement. Swami Vivekananda, in 
their view, is the complement of the Truth which was Sri 
Ramakrishna, and the whole is “Ramakrishna-Vivekananda.** 
But this conclusion, in our opinion, is not deep and illu- 
mined enough. For it attributes a separateness to Swami 
Vivekananda, which is not real. And there are certain facts 
which lead us to think that though Sri Ramakrishna may not 
have openly and expressly preached the doctrine of service, it 
lay in a subtle and potential form within his teaching and was 
only developed by Swami Vivekananda. We admit that the 
facts are not articulate enough, but they are surely full of 
hints. The following occult facts will at once convince those 
who believe in the Divinity of Sri Ramakrishna that Swami 
Vivekananda’s <loctrine of service, and of course, his whole 
l)rogramme of work, is not against the intention of the Master, 
but has on the other hand Sri Ramakrishna’s full support. We 
may, to begin with, mention Swami Vivekananda’s own admis- 
sion to his disciple, Sarat Ch. Chakravarti, that Mother Kali 
made him do all that he did. We may also remember that 
shortly before his passing, Sri Ramakrishna had transmitted all 
his powers to Swami Vivekananda. Is it not natural to infer 
that it was the Master’s own spirit that was formulating scheme 
and preaching, among other things, the doctrine of service? 
We know his going to America was with the sanction of Sri 
Ramakrishna. It is said that while he w^as yet undecided about 
his duty, he, one night, had a dream in which he saw the 
figure of the Master walking from the seashore into the waters 
of the ocean, beckoning him to follow him. We have also the 
evidence that while in America, he received directions from 
vSri Ramakrishna as to at least some details of his work. Thus 
m one letter which he wrote to a brother-disciple at Belur from 
America in 1S95, there occurs the sentence : ^'Thakur ballen 
'-'The Master has told me, etc.” That letter contained details 
about the organisation of the Math and referred to the latent 
organising capacities of one of his brother-disciples. Then, we 
J^ust not forget the mystic significance of Swami Vivekananda’s 
birth. Sri Ramakrishna himself narrated to his disciples that 
» wami Vivekananda was one of the famous seven Rishis 
ininierged in Advaita consciousness, and that Sri Ramakrishna 
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had gone to him and awakened him from his Samadhi, described 
to him the miseries of the world and entreated him to come down 
to its succour. We have no reason to disbelieve this story. 
But what is noteworthy in it is that Sri Ramakrishna meant 
Swami Vivekananda to be a powerful instrument for the relief 
of the world’s suffering. And how could that be, if he did 
not propound the doctrine of service? For, any other path 
of God-realisation, though quite potent in the individual cases, 
would leave a vast majority of mankind outside its beneficial 
influence. The story is told of a lady-disciple of the Master, 
who saw him some years back in a vision, standing with legions 
of ochre-robed monks behind him. She enuqired who they 
were and was told by the Master that they were his officers , — 
a very significant expression. And it is a fact that many 
workers in the vineyard of Sri Ramakrishna, engaged in 
apparently secular service, have felt his guidance in their work 
and his direct intervention in critical moments. We may also 
infer the will of Sri Ramakrishna from the effects the different 
ways of propagating his life and teachings have produced on 
the public mind. It is well-knr vn that before the monastic 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna began preaching his message, a 
householder disciple, Ramchandra Datta, preached him in Cal- 
cutta and other places. In those days he wielded a great 
influence. He had his monthly organ, wrote books on Sri 
Ramakrishna and his teachings and delivered lectures to large 
audiences. His theme was mainly Sri Ramakrishna’s si.iritual 
teachings proper, — Bhakti, Puja, Japa, etc. He did not think 
that the doctrine of service was one of the Master’s teachings. 
The result was what we see now. Though his interpretation of 
the Master attracted and satisfied some, it could not produce a 
lasting result or strike roots in the heart of men, and it died 
of inanition. Wc see, on the other hand, the ever widening and 
deepening influence of the interpretation as given by the Rania- 
krishna Order. Does it not clearly reveal the greater authenti- 
city of that interpretation ? All these w^e mention in order to 
prove the general fact, as wc have said before, that the present 
activities of the Ramakrishna Order, its practice of the doctrine 
of service, are not against the intention of Sri Ramakrishna, 
but are rather in consonance with his will and spirit. It is for 
us to discover from which explicit teaching of him the doctrine 
of service emanated. We have to find out the psychological 
connection. 

It may be asked : If the doctrine of service was intended 
by Sri Ramakrishna, why, then, did he not, while he lived, 
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directly and expressly preach it and order his disciples accord- ^ 
ingly? The answer is simple, as the President of the Order, 
Swami Shivananda, observed in one of his letters : “It was 
naturally not always possible for one like Sri Ramakrishna ever 
dwelling on high spiritual elevation to relive the earthly suffer- 
ings of the poor, but it will be wrong therefore to think 
that he was unmindful of them. What he himself practised 
and gave out in aphoristic utterances were and are being subse- 
quently realised and practised by Swami Vivekananda and 
others. It was impossible for him to look after even his own 
person while dwelling on the high spiritual planes. He there- 
fore transmitted his spiritual ideas, apparently under Divine 
guidance, to those who were fit to quickly assimilate those high 
spiritual truths and devote them to the welfare of mankind. 
The greatest of them was Swami Vivekananda ... In fact 
Swamiji was the greatest interpreter of the Master’s life and a 
coTimientary on the Master’s aphoristic utterances on deep and 
noble spiritual principles.” Sri Ramakrishna 'nas a Pinver, and 
tfirrc 'icas that in that Power, 7ehich, being amplified and 
(ijw.lyscd, becomes the doctrine of service as surely and con- 
clusively as the doctrine of religious harmony. He was the 
spirit and essence of that which when applied to the details of 
humanity becomes the motive power of all good, physical, 
mental and spiritual. This spirit he infused into his disciples, 
and in doing this, he did all that was needed for the upUflment 
of the world. As to the details of how that spirit was to be 
translated into the actualities of individual and collective life, 
he (lid not preach much. Nor was that necessary. For the 
spirit was bound to express itself in suitable forms. One of 
the forms is the doctrine of service. Our main task therefore 
IS to indicate the psychological and inner connection of this 
doctrine of service with the .spirit of Sri Ramakrishna ; — this 
u\ sought to do in our last year’s article. 

How does God promote the welfare of mankind? Does he 
go abc)ut instructing the details of the works to be instituted 
hy philanthropists for the service of men ? God acts as the 
l^^otive power in the heart of the good. He is the inspiration, 
indeterminate, but abiding, stimulating them to acts of service, 

details they themselves think and work out. Similarly 
^^'^(^Mshna established himself in the heart of his disciples 
^ ^ e fountainhead of inspiration, — for, man, as they approach 
itifl more and more like him in nature, ways and 

himself. Therefore as 
Shivananda observes, he sought out fit disciples for 
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'receiving his spiritual powers and his main task, during the 
last years of his life, became the training of those disciples. 
It is well-known how shortly before his passing, he transmitted 
all his powers to Swami Vivekananda. This is also the reason 
why to all who approached him and whom he found fit, his 
one advice was to devote themselves to the realisation of God. 
For only in so far as one realises God, does one become fit 
and potent to do good to men. He often said that endowed 
with the power of God man can accomplish wonderful things, 
but devoid of that, even a whole life’s efforts prove barren. 
This does not indicate that he was against doing good. The 
reasons why he wanted the spiritually-minded^ to give them- 
selves solely to spiritual practices proper were several. We 
find that the instances in which Sri Ramakrishna advised 
against works of service fall under three heads : (i) There 

were those who were extremely egoistic in their outlook ; their 
doing good was a sort of profession which they had taken to 
just as they would have to any other. This attitude does little 
good to the doer and incalculable harm to the society ; for, 
thinking themselves manipulator«i of social forces, tliey oiuen 
destroy things and introduce others which prove ultimately 
harmful. To this class, Sri Ramakrishna’s retort was extrem-. ly 
sarcastic and bitter : he wanted them to remember that there 
was a God to look after the world. (2) There was another class 
as represented by Vidyasagar, Sambhu Mallik, Ishan Muklierii, 
etc., who really felt for the suffering humanity and thought 
service to be an end in itself. Sri Ramakrishna found that that 
idea was standing in their way to higher realisations. Hence 
his remarks about Vidyasagar, his exhortation to Ishan to cease 
from all work, and his sarcastic question to vSambhu Mallik 
whether he would ask God for schools and hospitals when he 
met him. He wanted to remind them that doing good was only 
a means to a higher realisation — the realisation of God, that 
philanthropy was not an ultimate aim. Here the unerring 
instinct of the ideal Hindu spoke through Sri Ramakrishna. 
Hinduism never forgets that even the highest altruism falls 
short of the highest truth ; even in that there is ignorance and 
egoism. This also must be transcended. We have already 
referred to this fact, that sympathy must be converted to w^or- 
ship, to God-vision. The element of pity and the conscious- 
ness of the object of service being human, must be eliminated. 
(3) There was a third section, his intimate disciples, whom 
he wanted to devote themselves solely to God-realisation. The 
reason was that he wanted to make them masters of the highest 
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wisdom and fit recipients of his puissant spirit, so that they 
might afterwards devote themselves effectively to the service 
of men. It is for these reasons that he personally did not 
preach the doctrine of service. He icas busy 'ivilh the quint- 
essence of the 'lehole spiritual scheme. He sowed the seed, 
knowing that the soil was fertile and the tree would grow of 
itself. The doctrine of service was implied in his life and 
teachings. 

We said that Sri Raniakrishna did not circumscribe himself 
by fixed diKtrines. But the essentials of his spirit found 
general expression in two teachings; (i) Man’s sole duty is 
the realisation of God or Truth ; and {2) the various well- 
known creeds arc all ways to God or Truth. We find these 
two teachings emphasised again and again in his life and 
]»rocepts. The first is fundamental. For it implies a spiritual 
view of life, the view that all whatever man docs must be made 
into i)athways to God. From this it follows that every man’s 
duty is a worship. But that, though ])arlly so, is not fully 
the doctrine of service. Duty generally signifies domestic duty. 
The average tnaii has his scopie generally limited by his 
domestic concerns, leaving a thin margin of social duties. The 
doctrine of service implies much more than that : it makes the 
service of all suffering mankind, in the neighbourhood, the 
country or the world, one’s duty. It widens the horizon con- 
siderably, so that tlie mere spiritualisation of one’s duties what- 
ever they be, is not the doctrine of service, — there is the new 
clement of added duties. This addition cannot be derived from 
the first teaching of the Master. That, in our opinion, is 
derived from the other teaching, that of the harmony of 
religions. It was a unique teaching of Sri Ramakrishna. It 
must be mentioned however that it is not an entirely spiritual 
teaching. The doctrine of religious harmony teaches that other 
creeds than w^hat one professes arc also as good means of God- 
fcalisation as one’s own, and that therefore one should not be 
fanatically disposed towards them but should on the other hand 
rcs])ect them. Suppose one does not follow this teaching ; will 
that obstruct one’s personal Self-realisation ? No ; for we 
know there have been many Christians of God-realisation, even 
though they looked upon us as deluded heathens. Fanaticism 
^^ly not be always harmful to one’s spiritual progress. But 
* warps the intellect and has bad social reactions. It breeds 
social disharmoney and misunderstanding. So this teaching of 
^cigious harmony is calculated mainly to bring about social, 
n lonal and international unity and harmony. This is what 

3 
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we mean by its being not intrinsically spiritual. Here then we 
have one teaching of the Master which was meant more for 
social service than spiritual. Has it anything to do with the 
doctrine of service? 

But let it not be understood that the doctrine of religious 
harmony has no spiritual bearing at all. It has an aspect in 
which it teaches a new spiritual ideal. The ordinary idea is 
that every man should realise a single aspect of God. This 
teaching wants that every man should realise as many aspects 
of God as possible. That parable of vSri Ramakrishna, in 
which a dyer produces various colours from the same tub 
of dye is very significant. Each of us has to be like this dyer, 
capable of realising God in all his aspects. This is the type 
of man the new age wants, a man capable of universal 
sympathy, not merely sympathising but identifying himself with 
all religions just as Sri Ramakrishna did. But it will be of 
little utility, if the doctrine of harmony referred to only 
religious sympathy. For in the intercourse between men and 
men, the religious aspect does not form even a hundredth 
part. Has it not also a bearin''* on the ordinary intercourse 
of mankind ? When we meet ordinary persons in our daily life, 
are we not also to practice harmoney then ? Sri Ramakrishna 
at least did so. He knew how to identify himself with the 
standpoint of every man, be it spiritual or worldly. What vas 
the secret? It was his vision of the Divine in the process of 
manifestation in every man. To him every life was a religion. 
It was in this spirit that Swami Vivekananda exclaimed : 
Would that there were a religion for every man ! He said in 
one of his lectures that every life was a religion. To so look 
upon man was to truly realise religious harmony ; and only 
then will the true purpose of this teaching of the Master, the 
establishment of universal peace, be fulfilled. This new atti- 
tude towards man is the same as the worshi]^ of man as God. 
For, unless we look upon every life as tbe manifestation of 
God, we cannot be truly harmonious, and cannot also truly 
serve. Here then is the psychological connection : for both 
these attitudes, of harmony and service, arise out of the con- 
sciousness of man’s inherent Divinity. This was what we 
sought to maintain in our last year’s article. In fact, it is our 
conviction that unless there is this spirit of service, religious 
harmony will become verbal and hollow. For the spirit must 
not only permeate thought but also action ; and when it has 
done so, it will have this twofold manifestation they are 
but aspects of the same reality. As our revered President 
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observed, Swami Vivekananda was the interpreter of Sri Rama- 
knshna’s life, the commentary on the aphoristic teachings of 
the Master. The Master infused his spirit into his disciples, — 
that spirit is nothing less than the unitary vision of reality 
and the universe. This vision, when it truly and fully per- 
meates a man, finds dual expression on the noumenal and 
phenomenal planes. On the transcendtntal plane, it is unity 
with the Transcendental Divine ; in the phenomenal, it is play 
with God as he variously manifests himself in the variegated 
forms of the universe. This phenomenal aspect again takes 
the dual form of harmony and service. The ground is the 
Advaita consciousness. These are the fundamental psychologi- 
cal facts, and we can well discover in them the source of Swami 
Vivckananda*s doctrine of service. vService originates from 
love and sympathy in the ordinary plane. But when by 
constant practice, our sympathy is purged of its earthly taints, 
when we learn to look upon suffering humanity as only God 
ill different forms (assumed by him in order to offer us oppor- 
tunity to serve him, as Swami Vivekananda says), we find 
that the consciousness of the Divine in men is the motive of 
service, and such service becomes a potent* means of God- 
realisation : this is the doctrine of service. Its origin, so far 
as the Ramakrishna Order is concerned, is traceable to that 
psychology which underlies Sri Ramakrishna’s whole teaching 
and especially his teaching on the harmony of religions. The 
fact is that both Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda 
taught and exemplified a certain attitude towards life and 
reality ; religious harmony and service both come out of that 
attitude, and also that other doctrine of Swami \’'ivekananda 
that there is no sin. They all rise out of the monistic con- 
sciousness. 

Such is our comprehension of the problem. Sri Rama- 
krislina may not have expressly asked Swami Vivekananda 
and other disciples to undertake secular works for the service 
0^ man and to propound the doctrine of service by which a 
'miversal spirit of service could be evoked helping on the 
^^^10 hand the national regeneration in its various aspects and 
purifying on the other hand the hearts of the workers and 
jcading them on to Self-realisation, the only one goal of human 
I e. But there is that in Sri Ramakrishna’s teaching, which 
urecty and inevitably leads to them. If Sri Ramakrishna’s 
an 1 seed, in the fertile life of Swami Vivekananda 

this has become a mighty tree, of which 
octrine of service is a main branch. 



SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE EDUCATIONAL 
WORK OF THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION-I 

By SwAMi Nirvedananda 
(Continued from the last issue) 

(ii) Cui/fURAi, AXD Economic 

We have alread}'- stated that education under the present 
system is not suited to the cultural and economic requirements 
of our people. Before sugfgesting improvements we need try 
to understand these requirements clearly. 

India has a distinct culture of her own. The entire 
structure of her civilisation rests on certain ideas and ideals of 
human life, which have been discovered after many centuries 
of patient research by the Rishis of old. Tliese ideas and ideiils 
are related to the spiritual growth of innTi. 

It is on the growth of the inner man that the well-being 
of the individual as well as the society doe.^ depend. One lias 
to rise triumphantly al)ove the brute iniiml.ses of his mind 
before he can taste real happiness or contribute substantially 
towards the hapjiiness of otiiers. As every individual ^ 'ants 
happiness and every society wants peace, the life of cver\' in- 
dividual should be one continued struggle for self-punfication, 
otherwise there cannot be peace or happiness for aiivlxxiy. 
After self-purification one becomes truly divine. His hi.dier 
Self shines forth in all its sfdendour of boundless love, know- 
ledge and bliss. This is the goal, the consummation f)f spiritnal 
growth towards which every human being needb consciously 
advance. 

Every phase of life in Hindu society was adjusted to meet 
this primary demand for spiritual growth. Such a social 
structure was raised that made it pos.sible for every individual to 
contribute his maximum towards the common weal and at the 
same time to advance steadily towards perfection. Life was 
looked upon as an organic whole, and all its phases were regu- 
lated to advance both society as well as the individual towards 
an ideal perfection. 

Social status was measured not by wealth or military pow'crs 
but by spiritual growth. The custodians of spirituality, namely, 
the Brahmans, were placed on the top of the social scale. Anns, 
capital and labour represented by the Kshalriyas, Vaisyas aiu 
Sudras were all regulated by laws framed by the spirituahy 
advanced group. Thus the variou.s social groups were no 
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allowed indefinitely to develop either military despotism, or 
commercial greed or lapse into servile inanity — the various 
social forces were controlled and directed towards the central 
demand of indivdual perfection and common weal. The life of 
every individual of the cultured classes was practically a graded 
course of renunciation and service through four stages of spiri- 
tual discipline. To the householder marriage was not a 
charter for sensuality, it was a necessary discipline for individual 
perfection as well as social well-being. Property was held as a 
trust and not merely as a means for endless sense-enjoyment. 
Men were not to live for the purpose of eating, drinking and 
making merry. They were not to spend their entire energy 
and stake their nobler instincts for mere material aggrandise- 
ment. Men were to eat .so that they might live for the purpose 
of evolving spiritually. India realised that the inner man 
should not be .starved for fattening the grosser self ; for that is 
.sure to bring sufferings into the individual as well as collec- 
tive life. So both the acquisition and use of wealth were so 
adjusted that they might not disturb the inner growth. 

In the economic field, therefore, strife and struggles, fights 
and competitions were minimised to a degree. Each village 
community was made almost a self contained unit. Different 
vocations were distributed among distinct caste-groups, and 
farmitig was an almost universal source of supplementarv in- 
come. Hread-caniing was made a smooth affair and everybody 
could find time for self-culture. Thus in the calm surroundings 
of villages lived our forefathers their simple, contented lives 
with the miiiinium of anxiety for bread winning and maximum 
of devotion to .spiritual growth. 

Thus renunciation and service were made the channels 
through which our racial life has been flowing for thousands of 
years. Certainly there have been at times ebbs and even stag- 
nation in this racial stream due to natural gravitation of our 
grosser self towards selfishness and sense-enjoyment. Rut spiri- 
tual leaders have never been too late to appear and inspire 
die race to march on its chosen path. Forms, ceremonials, 
details of social .structure were, of course, readjusted from time 
to time to suit the demand of changed environments, but the 
ideals of human perfection, the principles of truth, purity, love 
‘'uid devotion and the methods of renunciation and service have 
ucver been forsaken. 

At present wc stand on the brink of a cultural catastrophe. 

10 advanced nations of the world have dazzled us with their 
^i^iterial prosperity and we are being hired out of our cultural 
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Tut. With them wealth and power are first principles on which 
their civilisation rests. Self-aggrandisement is the key-note of 
individual and national life. With many, religion is tending 
to be a ceremonial meant for diversion, and morality an acci- 
dental ornament of private life. Life is supposed to be bounded 
by the senses and intellect. The success of an individual or a 
nation is measured by the wealth it has hoarded or the power 
it wields over others. So instead of renunciation and service, 
self-aggrandisement and competition are the channels through 
which the modem nations move. Upon such a culture is based 
our present system of education. No wonder, therefore, that 
educated India under the hypnotic si^ell of modern education 
is about to receive this culture with open amis. 

A bulk of our educated countrymen do not find anything 
good or distinctive in Indian culture, and is prepared to reshape 
our entire socio-economic stnicture in the lathe of the modern 
nations. 

While another section of our communi.y though clinging 
obstinately to every bit of forms and structural details has lost 
sight of the central demand fo spiritual growth through self- 
purification. Attachment to externals without a vision of 
spiritual life has given rise to a cultural paradox. Hatred, 
jealousy, intolerance, cruelty, hypocricy, selfishness are all 
masquerading in the name of religion. This has let loose dis- 
ruptive forces within the community. Sects are fighting with 
sects and castes with castes because they have lost the thi c ad of 
central unity. Individuals ignorant of the import oi our 
glorious culture have become spiritually enfeebled, and the 
lower self is becoming uppermost in their thoughts. Without 
real spiritual culture every day they are drawing closer and 
closer to a self-centred materialistic outlook of life, and they 
are becoming more and more liable to be swept off their cultural 
groove by any lure of wealth or power. The motion has already 
commenced and our present social structure is too dis- 
mantled to arrest this motion. One wing of our society is con- 
sciously leaving the central ideal of spiritual growtli, whil<^ 
from the fossilised fingers of the other wing the ideal is uncon- 
sciously slipping away. And there is no accepted authority 
within the land that can save the society from the impending 
danger of a thorough cultural alienation, which means extinc- 
tion of this race. 

Such is the state of our society when the combined indusr 
trialism of the advanced nations have made it well-nigh impos- 
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sible to preserve the self-contained structure of our village 
community. 

Science has wrought miracles. Foreign nations have 
actually become our next-door neighbours. Natural barriers 
can no longer insulate a country from the rest of the world. 
Economic life of a nation is no longer limited within a parti- 
cular country. It has to adjust itself with the economic forces 
of the world. Even the cart-driver in an out-of-the-way Indian 
village has to shake hands with Mr. Ford of America and enlist 
himself in the army of motor-drivers. The American motor- 
prince presses him more heavily than his neighbouring cart- 
men. 

The entire world has literally become one huge market 
where open competition alone determines the life or death of 
a nation. This world-market is practically held and controlled 
by the advanced nations. Ceaselessly to expand their economic 
domain seems to be their vital concern, and for this they are 
concentrating untold capital, raising the efficiency of labour 
by systematic training, utilising applied science for economising 
labour and building up gigantic organisations of industry and 
commerce. Every corner of the earth is being ransacked by 
them for ra\v materials and no contrivance is left untouched 
to find a market for their finished commodities. 

Who can now draw a magic circle round a group of villages 
and stop the egress and ingress of commodities? The people 
do not feel the necessity, as they have lost sight of the central 
principle of their village structure. Moreover bread-problem 
has become extremely keen. Their age-old vocations do 
not pay ; they have to compete with foreign manufactures 
which are cheaper and more attractive. Plain living and high 
thinking is every day becoming a thing of the past. Modem 
world has made our life complex and our tastes delicate. We 
are eager for fine things and w’c must have them cheap. With 
all our gates wide open to the cheap and attractive commodities 
of other lands, who can lock up the tastes and fancies of this 
vast nation within the four corners of ancient or even medieval 
India? Porcelain, glass and enamel are replacing earthen- 
ware ; the classic wheel of the potter is going to stop and find 
a place in the museum. Mills and factories produce cheap 
goods— they are going to dislodge our craftsmen. The weaver 
does not find a market for his textiles, nor can the black- 
smith stick to his vocation. They must find out new avenues 
of income or they will die. For the sake of bare existence they 

being driven out of their vocation, their village home, 
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probably to join the labour corps of some mills or factories. 
They will not mind leaving their social groove where they are 
unable to support themselves. 

Thus under the impact of modern economic forces India 
is slowly, yet surely gravitating towards big-scale industrialism. 
Mills and factories are springing up and they are actually 
attracting hordes of labourers from the peasantry and crafts- 
men. They seem to have come to stay and spread in this land 
like any other gift of modern science and accomplish the total 
disruption of our village structure. Men like Prof. Beiioy 
Kumar Sarkar think seriously that under modern conditions 
we cannot live, unless we start ad infinitum big industries even 
with foreign capital and recast our entire socio-economic struc- 
ture in the moulds of the advanced countries. The tidal wa\'e 
of industrialism is thus advancing in rapid strides, and the 
people are not in a mood to resist it, nor in a position to do 
without it. 

We are between the horns of a dilemma. It seems as if 
we cannot help courting industrialism for o ir very existence. 
Neither can we live without our cultural ideals which seem 
to be fundamentally opposed > industrialism. For indus- 
trialism is sure to usher competition and fight within and 
without the nation. Mcxleni history is a harrowing account 
of ceaseless fight between capital and labour, unscruinilous 
exploitation of weaker races on the point of bayonet. b!( ody 
struggles between advanced nations for industrial booty, 
systematic culture of greed, indolence, luxury and ie.'')city 
among dividend-holders, and degeneration of i)oor ]a!>»>iirers 
into criminal types or human automatons. And these are tlic 
issues of indu.strialism. Industrialism brings bread, b\it it docs 
not bring peace to humanity. Ilow can we preserve otir cul- 
tural ideals and yet accommodate this pernicious industrialism? 

This is undoubtedly a puzzling ])roblem and it has given 
rise to a g(X)d deal of controversy. One school of thinkers liold 
that we should give up our cultural ideals altogether and vote 
solidly for industrialism, without which they believe w^e are 
bound to be economically unfit for existence under modern 
conditions. While another school of thinkers prescribe that 
we should summarily dismiss indu.strialism a.s a bane of human • 
civilization, stick to our own cultural ideals and revive oiir 
ancient socio-economic structure with or without any modifica- 
tion whatsoever. This wholesale rejection, either of indus- 
trialism or of our cultural ideals prescribed by the two opposiui? 
schools seems to be poor attempts at the solution of the problem. 
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A higher synthesis of the two contradictory elements and not 
a mere short-cut by eliminating one of them seems to be the 
only rational method of solving the problem. 

Wc arc perfectly confident that Swamiji suggested such a 
rational procedure when he laid down the following injunction : 

“Let them know what onr forefathers as well as otlicr nations have 
thought on the most momentous tiuestions of life, het them see 
specially what others are doing now and decide. We are to put the 
chemicals together ami the crystalisatinn will he done hy nature 
according to her laws/* 

Industrialism versus civilistition has l.)ecome a world- 
problem. Gigantic labour movements on the Continent are 
trying to evolve new structures which can make a nation 
prosper without hurting anyone within or without it. Of these 
we have yet to see the result. 

We, too, need try to solve the problem in our own way, 
not on paper but in the economic field. We have no authority 
to thrust any paper programme upon the society, which is lying 
at the mercy of the disruptive influence of modern socio- 
economic conditions, as mentioned above. We cannot control 
the village market, we cannot eliminate competition with 
foreign goods. Nor can we command the tastes of our people, 
nor force them to remain within the vocational grooves of 
different castes. Lack of faith in our cultural ideals on the 
one hand and tremendous economic pressure on the other have 
set in a chaotic motion within the six'iety. Who can arrest this 
motion now? The peo]ile alone can do it and will do it only 
when they will be made to feel the necessity The people are 
the only authority on whom the future of the country entirely 
depends. They have to be properly equipped and allowed to 
compare, contrast, reject, accejd, modify and adopt things and 
finally find out a solution of the puzzling socio-economic 
problem. 

Education, therefore, at . the present moment is required, 
]ust to equip our iK'ople for this momento\is experiment. The 
task of the educationist is to make our people culturally self- 
conscious by broiid-casting siuritual ideas and ideals, and at 
the same time throw open to them all the ways and means of 
economic well-being as yet discovered and leave them to a 
natural process of self-adjustment. Demand for spiritual growth 
3ncl culture of all noble virttms that help this growth have 
again to he made vital factors of our life, and at the same time 
we have to be initiated into the mysteries of modern science. 

Otir country is mainly agricultural, so the educationist needs 
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make it a point to enlighten everybody as to what science has 
contributed towards the improvement of agriculture. Our 
craftsmen immediately require a lift, so that they may produce 
cheaper and more attractive goods and cater to our changed 
tastes. Hence they need have a thorough knowledge of what 
science has done for the improvement of home-industries by 
introducing hand machines or small power machines. Educa- 
tion must make our masses conversant with up-to-date prin- 
ciples of hygiene and sanitation so that they may fight suc- 
cessfully with disease. They need know how co-operative 
organisations have worked miracles in other lands, and how 
they have actually commenced to work in this country. 

These our people need immediately know, and along with 
all these they have to be taught to love, adore, and practise the 
noble ideas and ideals of our glorious culture. The real spirit 
of religion adapted so nicely in Hinduism to suit various 
temperaments and stages of spiritual growth has again to be 
made a living theme of Hindu life. This is the dual task before 
the educationist, this is the equipment for *he great experi- 
ment out of which will emerge a new socio-economic structure 
suited to our country. 

For economic and cultural education, vocational training 
and character building are essential ; but the present system of 
education has made very little provision for these. 

(To be continued) 


TO SWAMI PRAKASHANANDA 

By Dr. V. J. Enos 

How like the fragrant rose, 

Whose perfume ladens all the air 
And e'en till her last petal blows. 
Intrigues the mind within fancies rare, 
Art thou ! 

How like the full fair moon, 

Showering the Earth with liquid light, 
Transforming the heart of deepest night. 
With beauty for outri vailing the noon. 
Art thou I 
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Oh love, Oh bliss, O life divine. 

What chord within my heart was struck, 
Which sounds so mad, so sweet a tone 
I fain would know no more of Earth 


THE WORK OF SWAMI TRIGUNATITA 
IN THE WEST 

[PEKSONAI. RKMIXISCB.VCES] 

By His Western Disciples . 

(Continued from the last issue) 

Birth, Youth and :Monkhood 

Swami Trigunatita was born on Monday, the 30th of 
January, 1865, at 10 p.m., at Xourah, in the Pai Khati, of 
24 Pergonas, Bengal. His maternal grandfather, Babu Nilkamal 
vSircar, was a powerful Zemindar of Pai Khati. Both his 
father, Babu Shib Kristo Mittra, descendant of Mittra Bonso 
of Katorc, Sub-division Barasiit, 24-Pergonas, Bengal, and his 
mother came of a Zemindar family. 

Saroda Mittra 's (Swami Trigunatita *s) birth date and time 
were regarded as very au.spicious by all the astrologers. In 
the opinion of the astrologers, the child was to become a great 
ascetic (Yogi), learned as avcH as all-beloved in the future. 
The astrologers told his parents that saints are generally bom 
at such auspicious moments, and they predicted that their son 
would be a spiritual giant. 

He began to develop in every sense of the word day by 
day. When he was six months old the Annalyramn ceremony 
was performed, and he received his name and first meal, 
according to the rules of the Hindu Shastras. He was named 
vSaroda Prasanna Mittra. Saroda*s good qualities captivated 
the village. At the age of three he was brought down to his 
father’s Calcutta residence and then the family removed 
permanently to Nandan Bagan. At twelve he was admitted to 
&al’s College of Calcutta, and the teachers were struck with 
wonder at his extraordinary' intellect. 

From his very childhood Saroda had been a great devotee. 
His father and mother were both very religious, the former 

Ed Frakashananda passed away on the 13th February, 1927— 
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passing whole clays in worship. Beginning with his ninth year, 
Saroda helped his father in worship. They would both arise 
very early in the morning, Saroda going into the garden to 
pluck various flowers and then arranging them with Sandal, 
Atapa rice and other offerings for the services. When every- 
thing was ready he would sit at his father*s side and listen 
attentively to the maritras and prayers. Saroda’s memory was 
so powerful that within five years, from his ninth to his 
fourteenth year, he had memorized one hundred and eight 
Slokas with pranams and prayers. Furthermore, he could 
chant most beautifully the greater portions of the Srimad- 
Bhagavatam, the Bhagavad-Gita, the Upanishads, Chandi, and 
other sacred books. Thus his mind became more and more 
susceptible to the Divine Inspiration. When he finally cjinie 
to sit at the feet of the blaster, his real training for spiritual 
character began. To the illuminated vision of Sri Ramakrishna, 
of course, the contents of every mind were revealed in every 
detail. All weaknesses were at once apparent, and sooner or 
later he applied the specific remedy for their healing. It was 
only natural that each disciple, irresistibly drawn to the Master 
through a strong desire to reali> the truth, should also carry 
with him as a heritage from his former life, tendencies which 
must be corrected or they would stand in the way of his .spiritual 
progress. 

In the home of .Swami there had always been servant- who 
did all the menial tasks and other work of the household . 
Unconsciously and otherwise as a result of this early trail jhig, 
Swami had held himself above menial tasks and brought this 
defect with him to Sri Ramakrislina. One unusually hot day, 
while visiting the Temple at Dakshineswar, .Sri Ramakrishna 
said : *Tlca,se bring some water and wash my feet.” Swnini 
stood stock still, rooted to the ground, a deepening flttsh rising 
to his forehead. Had he heard aright, were there not servants 
for such things? Seemingly not noticing his confusion, the 
Master repeated the recjuest, and notwithstanding the presence 
of friends and others there was nothing to do but to comply* 
With this single act, through the IMaster's grace, the pride of 
caste was forever broken and the true si»irit of selfless service, 
which was really one of his innate (pialities, was from that 
time on placed at the di.sposal of his Master and all humanity. 

Of the many wonderful experiences while living with the 
Ma.ster, which were to prepare him for his life work in carry- 
ing the truth to the world, one stands out in marked relief* 
One of the last arms of the ego to be cut off is sex, with all 
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of its subtle ramifications, and years of practice and asceticism 
are often necessary for its eradication. Swami had set his will 
to conquer this great foe, but the task seemed endless until, on 
a certain day, as he sat in meditation, he felt a definite motion 
of the Master’s grace within and the idea of sex began to dis- 
appear like a mirage, never to return. 

While he was attending college, lie would frequently absent 
himself to go to the Temple at Dakshineswar. Suddenly he 
left the institution without the knowledge of his parents and 
liegan to w’ork for the public good. Naturally this made him 
inattentive to his home and his parents tried to adopt means 
lo end a state of things so foreign to their natural affections. 
'I'his caused Saroda much suffering even at the outset of his 
life’s mission. Nothing, however, could daunt his purpose. 
He was determined to offur his w’hole life to the service of 
Inimaiiity. This alarmed his parents, as they were endeavour- 
ing to have him marry. Saroda, however, would not listen to 
this, as his heart’s desire was to relieve the distress of the 
wretched and the only way he considered that this could he 
accomplished was to help them to reach the state of Universal 
Truth. On January 3rd, 18S0, he fled from his home, going 
to vSri Ramakrishna, hut only stayed a short time with him 
and then left for Puri. Hefore leaving home, Saroda arranged 
all his affairs, even putting in many of his books slii>s denoting 
the parties from whom he borrowed them, fie left this brief 
letter : ‘‘My dear parents, 1 will remain single throughout 
my life, as 1 do not wish to he entangled in any worldly con- 
ditions. Where my eyes ami lieart direct me, there will I go.” 

After this pilgrimage 10 Puri, Saroda returned to his home 
on I'chruary 12th, 18.S6, and at his parents’ earnest request, 
as he was aw'ay only a month, he tried for and passed the 
first Art Examination. Ihit the Voice called him again, and 
this time he left the worldly life completely to sit at the feet 
of the Ma.ster. No more entreaties could bring him back to 
the worldly life. He look the sacred vow and visited the holy 
places of Northern India. His father died shortly afterwards, 
yet though his love for kindred was deep, he was now a 
Sannyasin and he did not go into mourning. 

Saroda’s self-restraint and self-control were phenomenal. 
* single plantain a day w'ould he hi-^ sole diet for a month, 
he would take about six pounds of food at a sitting 
^vithout being affected in the least. On one occasion after a 
teavy dinner he ate four pounds of sweetmeats. Similar 
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incidents furnished the proof that he had his body and mind 
under absolute control. 

After his pilgrimage to Puri, he traveled to other holy 
places, among them a number ordinarily inaccessible, but to 
him their inaccessibility was only an added incentive for accom- 
plishment. Returning to Calcutta, he wrote the details of his 
journeys for the “Indian Mirror.** He spent his time from 
then on reading and writing. In 1899, with the approval of 
Swami Vivekananda, he started publishing and editing the 
fortnightly magazine, “Udbodhan,** containing articles on 
religion, social philosophy, science, agriculture and art. He 
kept this up for four years and, before leaving India for 
America, he had made the magazine very popular and well 
established, leaving it in the hands of Swami Suddhananda. 
For two years after his arrival in America, he continued to 
contribute articles until the growth of the work in San 
Francisco made this impossible. 

When by reason of ill health, it became net essary for Swami 
Turiyananda to return to India, Dr. Dogan, the president of 
the Vedanta Class at that time, rrote to Swami Vivekananda 
asking him to send another Swami to take charge of the 
Vedanta center. After a few months Swami replied saying tliat 
a new Swami, Trigunatita by name, was coming. Shortly 
thereafter a student received the following letter from v^\\aini 
Turiyananda. 


The Math. 
Belnr P.O., 
Howrah, India. 
The loih Sept., 


My dear Prasuti : 

Your kind letter came to hand. I think you ever so much of your 
words of sympathy at a time when 1 need them most. I am sorry 
I could not write to you in acknowledgment ere this. I was laid up 
after I reached here and have not recovered yet. The Mow (the death 
of Swami Vivekananda) was very very hard for me as yon rightly 
imagined. It was more .so on account of my not being able to see him 
again even for a minute although 1 was on my way. However the will 
of Mother comes to pass always and we must learn to submit to Her 
decrees. vSwamiji (Swami Vivekananda) gave up bis body in Saniadhi 
and we cannot call it an ordinary death. He has gone to enjoy the 
rest he needed so very badly after his hearty play. Those who shall 
prove faithful to his teachings will have all help from him still. Swami 
Trigunatita will start for San Francisco the next month. He is such 
A beautiful soul. He will be of great use to you all in matters Spiritual 
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and I am sure you all will spare nothing to make him feel quite at 
home when there. I hope you all are doing well in every way. 

Kindly remember me to all the friends there and give them my 
best wishes and love. 

With best wishes and love to you and yours as ever, 

Yours in the Mother, 
Turiyananda. 

When the great call came to Svvami Trigunatita from the 
Bcliir I'lath to leave the Motherland and cross the ocean to 
carry the message to America, he responded in the spirit of a 
Saiinyasiii and after a farewell reception, left Calcutta for 
America via Ceylon and Japan, arriving in San Francisco on 
January 2nd, 1903. The matter of dress for the new country 
he settled by going in oriental costume. On the question of 
food, he determined to maintain a strict vegetarian diet and 
not being able to get accurate information as to the vegetables 
and fruits grown in America, he went on his voyage with the 
resolution to live on bread and w\ater if necessary. He after- 
wards found, of course, that vegetables and cereals of all kinds 
are grown in America in great abundance, but he came pre- 
i^ared to undergo any privation in his zeal for the cause. 

(To be continued) 


WOMEN OF INDIA 

By Swami Vivekananda 

(Concluded from the last issue) 


Thus say our books : direct the pre-natal influence. Why 
should mother be worshipped ? Because she made herself pure. 
She underwent harsh penances sometimes to keep herself as 
pure as purity can be. For, mind you, no woman in India 
thinks of giving up her body to any man ; it is her own. The 
English, as a reform, have introduced at present what they 
call ''Restitution of Conjugal rights,*’ but no Indian would take 
P vantage of it. When a man comes in physical contact with 
us wife, the circumstances she controls, through what prayers 
and through what vows ! For that which brings forth the child 
t le holiest symbol of God himself. It is the greatest prayer 
e ween man and wife, the prayer that is going to bring into 
r another soul fraught with a tremendous power for 
or for evil. Is it a joke? Is it a simple nervous satis* 
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faction? Is it a brute enjoyment of the body? Says the 
Hindu : No, a thousand times, no ! 

But then, following that, there comes in another idea. 
The idea we started with was that the ideal is the love for 
the mother— herself all-suffering, all-forbearing. The worship 
that is accorded to the mother has its fountainhead there. She 
was a saint to bring me into the world ; she kept her body 
pure, her mind pure, her food pure, her clothes pure, her 
imagination pure, for years, because I would be born. Because 
she did that she deserves worship. And what next follows? 
Linked with motherhood is wifehood. 

You Western people are individualistic : I want to do this 
thing because I like it ; I will elbow every one. Why ? Because 
I like to. I want my own satisfaction, so I marry this woman. 
Why? Because I like her. This woman marries me. Why? 
Because she likes me. There it ends. She and 1 are the only 
two persons in the whole, infinite world, and I marry her and 
she maries me ; nobody else is injured, nobody else responsible. 
Your Johns and your Janes may go into the forest and there 
they may live their lives ; but when they have to live in 
society, their marriage means a tremendous amount of good or 
evil to us. Their children may be veritable demons, burning, 
murdering, robbing, stealing, drinking, hideous, vile. 

So, what is the basis of the Indians social order? It is 
the caste law. I am born for the caste ; I live for ihe caste. 
I do not mean myself, because, having joined an Order, 've are 
outside. I mean those that live in civil society. Born in the 
caste, the whole life must be lived according to caste regulation. 
In other words, in the present-day language of your country, 
the Western man is born individualistic, while the Hindu is 
socialistic — entirely socialistic. Now, then, tlie books say, if I 
allow you freedom to go about and marry any woman you like, 
and the woman to marry any man she likes, what happens? 
You fall in love ; the father of the woman was, perchance, a 
lunatic or a consumptive. The girl falls in love with the face 
of a man whose father was a roaring drunkard. What says tlic 
law then ? The law lays down that all these marriages would 
be illegal. The children of drunkards, consumptives, lunatics, 
etc., shall not be married. The deformed, humpbacked, crazy, 
idiotic — no marriage for them, absolutely none, says the law. 

But the Mohammedan comes from Arabia and he has his own 
Arabian law ; so the Arabian desert law has been forced 
us. Ihe Englishman comes with his law ; he forces it upon us, 
so far as he can. We are conquered. He says, "To-morrow 
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I will marry your sister.** What can we do? Our law says, 
those that are born of the same family, though a hundred 
degrees distant, must not marry, that is illegitimate, it would 
deteriorate or make sterile the race. That must not be, and 
there it stops. So, I have no voice in my marriage, nor my 
sister. It is the caste that determines all that. We are married 
sometimes when children. Why? Because the caste says if 
they have to be married any way without their consent, it is 
better that they are married very early, before they have 
developed this love ; if they are allowed to grow up apart, the 
boy may like some other girl, and the girl some other boy, 
and then something evil will happen ; and so, says the caste, 
stop it there. I don’t care whether my sister is deformed, or 
good looking, or bad looking: she is my sister, and that is 
enough ; he is my brother, and that is all I need to know. So, 
they will love each other. You may say, ^*Oh, they lose 
a great deal of enjoyment — those excpiisite emotions of a man 
falling in love with a woman, and a woman falling in love 
with a man. This is a sort of tame thing, loving each other 
like brothers and sisters, as though they have to.** So be it, 
but the flindii says, arc socialistic. For the sake of one 
man’s or woman’s cxtiuisite i)lcasure we don*t want to load 
misery on hundreds of others.” 

There thc)* are — married. The wife comes home with her 
husband ; that is called the second marriage. Marriage at 
an early age is considered the first marriage, and they grow 
up separately with women and with their parents. When they 
arc grown, tliere is a second ceremony performed, called a 
second marriage. And then they live together, but under the 
same roof with his mother and father. When she becomes a 
mother, she takes her place in turn as (pieen of the family 
group. 


Now conies anollier peculiar Indian institution. I have 
.lust told you that in the first two or three castes the widows 
iire not allowed to marry. They cannot even if they would. 
Of course, it is a hardship on many. There is no denying that 
not all the widows like it very much, because nou-marrying 
entails upon them the life of a student. That is to say, a 
student must not cat meat or fish, nor drink wine, nor dress 
except in white clothes, and so on ; there are many regula- 
tions. We are a nation of monks — rJways making penance, 
Jind we like it. Now, you see, a woman never drinks \rine or 
eats meat. It was a hardship on us when we were students, 
ut not on the girls. Our women would feel degraded at the 
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idea of eating meat. Men eat meat sometimes in some castes ; 
women never. Still, not being allowed to marry must be a hard- 
ship to many ; I am sure of that. 

But we must go back to the idea ; they are intensely 
socialistic. In the higher castes of every country you will find 
the statistics show that the number of women is always much 
larger than the number of men. Why? Because in the higher 
castes, for generation after generation, the women lead an 
easy life. They ‘‘neither toil nor spin, yet Solomon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of them.” And the poor boys, 
they die like flies. The girl has a cat's nine lives, they say in 
India. You will read in the statistics that they outnumber tlic 
boys in a very short time, except now when they are taking 
to work quite as hard as the boys. The number of girls in the 
higher castes is much larger than in the lower. Conditions 
are quite opposite in the lower castes. There they all work 
hard ; w'omen a little harder sometimes, because they have to 
do the domestic work. But, mind you, I rever would ha\e 
thought of that, but one of your American travellers, Mark 
Twain, writes this about India : “In spite of all that Western 
critics have said of Hindu customs, I never saw a woman 
harnessed to a plow with a cow or to a cart with a dog, as 
is done in some European countries. I saw no woman or girl 
at work in the fields in India. On both sides and nluad 
(of the railway train) brown-bodied naked men and bo>s are 
plowing in the fields. But not a woman. In these two hours 
I have not seen a woman or a girl working in the fields.” In 
India, even the lowest caste never does any hard work. They 
generally have an easy lot compared to the same cla.ss in other 
nations ; and as to plowing, they never do it. 

Now, there you are. Among the lower classes, the 
number of men is larger than the number of women ; and 
what would you naturally expect? A woman gets more chances 
of marriage, the number of men being larger. 

Relative to .such questions as to w’idows not marrying : 
among the first two castes, the number of women is dis- 
proportionately large, and here is a dilemma. Either you have 
a non-marriageable widow problem and misery, or the non- 
husband-getting young lady problem. To face the widow 
problem, or the old maid problem ! There you are ; either of 
the two. Now, go back again to the idea that the Indian mind 
is socialistic. It says, ^‘Now, look here ; we take the "widow 
problem as the lesser one.” Why? “Because they have had 
their chance ; they have been married. If they have lost their 
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chance, at any rate they have had one. Sit down, be quiet, 
and consider these poor girls, they have not had one chance of 
marriage.’* Lord bless you! I remember once in Oxford 
Street, it was after ten o’clock, and all those ladies coming 
there, hundreds and thosands of them shopping, and some 
man, an American, looks around and he says, ‘‘My, how many 
of them will ever get husbands, I wonder!” So the Indian 
mind said to the widows, ‘‘Well, you have had your chance, 
and now we are very, very sorry that such mishaps have come 
to you, but we cannot help it ; others are waiting.” 

Then, religion conies into the question ; the Hindu religion 
comes in as a comfort. For, mind you, our religion teaches that 
marriage is something bad, it is only for the weak. The very 
spiritual man or woman would not marry at all. So the religi- 
ous women say, ‘‘Well, the Lord has given me a better chance. 
What is the use of inarr\nng ? Thank God, worship God, what 
is the use of my loving man?” Of course, all of them cannot 
put the mind on God. Some find it simply impossible. They 
have to suffer ; but the other poor people, they should not 
suffer for them. Now, I leave this to your judgment ; but 
that is their idea in India. 

Next, we come to woman as daughter. The great difficulty 
in the Indian household is the daughter. The daughter and 
caste combined ruin the ])oor Hindu, because, you see, she 
must marry in the same caste, and even inside the caste exactly 
in the same order, and so the poor man sometimes has to make 
himself a beggar to get his daughter married. The father of 
the hoy demands a very high price for his son, and this poor 
man sometimes has to sell ever.vthing just to get a husband for 
his daughter. The great difficulty of the Hindu’s life is the 
daughter. And, curiously enough the word daughter in Sanskrit 
is “duhita.” The real derivation is that, in ancient times, the 
daughter of the family was accustomed to milk the cows, and 
the word “duhita” comes from “dooha,” to milk ; and the 
Vvord ‘‘daughter” really means a milkmaid. Later on, they 
found a new meaning to that word, “duhita,” the milkmaid ; 
she who milks away all the milk of the family. That is the 
second meaning. 

These are the different relations held by our Indian women. 
As I liavc told you, the mother is the greatest in position, the 
wife is next, and the daughter comes after them. It is a most 
intricate and complicated series of graduation. No foreigner 
can understand it, even if he lives there for years. For instance, 

have three forms of the personal pronoun ; they are a sort 
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of verbs in our languae. One is very respectful, one is middl- 
ing and tlie lowest is just like thou and thee. To children and 
servants the last is addressed. The middling one is used with 
equals. You see, these arc to be applied in all the intricate 
relations of life. For example, to my elder sister I always 
throughout my life, use the pronoun apani, but she never does 
in speaking to me ; she says iumi to me. She should not, even 
by mistake, vSay apani to me, because that would mean a curse. 
Love, the love toward those that arc superior, should always 
be expressed in that form of language. That is the custom. 
Similarly, I would never dare address my elder sister or elder 
brother, much loss my mother or father, as tu or turn or tumi. 
As to calling our mother and father by name, why, we would 
never do that. Before I knew the customs of this country, 
I received such a shock when the son, in a very refined family, 
got up and called the mother by name ! However, I got used 
to that. That is the custom of the country. But with us, we 
never pronounce the name of our parents 'vhen they are present. 
It is always in the third person plural, even before them. 

Thus we see the most omplicated me.shwork in the social 
life of our men and our women and in our degrees of relation- 
ship. We don’t speak to our wives before our elders ; it is 
only when we are alone or when inferiors are present. If 
I were married, I would speak to my wife before mv younger 
sister, my nephews or nieces ; but not before my elder sister or 
I^arents. I cannot talk to my sisters about their hii‘'^bands at 
all. The idea is, we are a mona.stic race. The whole social 
organization has that one idea before it. Marriage is thought 
of as something impure, something lower. Therefore, the sub- 
ject of love would never he talked of. I cannot read a novel 
before my sister, or my brothers, or my mother, or even before 
others.* I close the book. 

Then again, eating and drinking is all in the same cate- 
gory. We do not eat before superiors. Our women never cat 
before men, except they be the children or inferiors. The wife 
would die rather than, as she says, “munch” before her hus- 
band. Sometimes, for instance, brothers and sisters may cat 
together ; and if I and my sister are eating, and the husband 
come to the door, my sister stops, and the poor husband flies 
out. 

These are the customs peculiar to the country. A few 
of these I note in different countries also. As I never married 
myself, I am not perfect in all my knowledge about the wife- 
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Mother, sisters — I know what they arc ; and other people^s 
wives I saw ; from that I gather what I have told you. 

As to education and culture, it all depends upon the man. 
I'hat is to say, where the men are highly cultured, there the 
women are ; where the men are not, women are not. Now, 
from the oldest times, you know, the primary education, accord- 
ing to the old Hindu ciustom, belongs to the village system. 
All the land from time immemorial was nationalized, as you 
say — belonged to the Government. There never is any private 
right in land. The revenue in India comes from the land, 
because every man holds so much land from the Government. 
This land is held in common by a community, it may be of 
five, ten, twenty, or a hundred families. They govern the whole 
of the land, jiay a certain amount of revenue to the Govern- 
Tiieiit, maintain a physician, a village schoolmaster, and so on. 

Tho.se of you who have read Herbert Spencer remember 
what he calls the ‘‘monastery system*’ of education that was 
tried in Kurope and which in some parts i)roved a success ; 
that is, tliere is one schoolmaster, which tlie village keeps. 
Tliesc primary schools are very rudimentary, because our 
methods arc so simple. Kacli boy brings a little mat ; and his 
paper, to begin with, is palm leaves. Palm leaves first ; paper 
is too costly. Kach boy sjU'cads his little mat and sits lipoii it, 
])rmgs out his inkstand and his books and begins to write. A 
little arithmetic, some Sanskrit grammar, a little of language 
and accounts, these are taught in the primary school. 

A little book on etliics, taught by an old man, wc learned 
by heart, and I remember one of the lessons : 

“For the good of a village, a man ought to give up his family ; 

For the good of a country, he ought to give up his village; 

I'or the good of liumanity, he may give up his country ; 

For the good of the world, everything.” 

Such verses arc there in the books. We get them by heart, 

they are explained by teacher and pupil. These things 
're learn, both boys and girls together. Later on, the education 
differs. The old Sanskrit universities are mainly comt)osed of 
^>oys. The girls very rarely went up to those universities ; but 
there arc a few exceptions. 

In these modern days there is a greater impetus towards 
igher education on the PAiropcan lines, and the trend of 
^pnuon is strong towards women getting this higher education, 
t course, there are some people in India who don’t want it, 
ll't those who do want it carried the day. It is a strange fact 
Oxford and Cambridge are closed to women to-day, so 
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arc Harvard and Yale ; but Calcutta University opened its 
doors to women more than twenty years ago. I remember that 
the year 1 graduated several girls came out and graduated— the 
same standard, the same course, the same in everything as the 
boys ; and they did very well indeed. And our religion does 
not prevent a woman being educated at all. In this way the 
girl should be educated ; even thus slie should be trained ; and 
in the old books we find that the universities >vere equally 
resorted to by both girls and boys, but later the education of 
the whole nation was neglected. What can you expect iiiuler 
foreign rule? The foreign comiueror is not there to do good 
to us ; he wants his money. I studied hard for twelve years 
and became a graduate of Calcutta University ; now I can 
scarcely make $5.00 a month in my country. Would yon 
believe it? It is actually a fact. So tlicsc educational institu- 
tions for foreigners arc simply to get a lot of useful, practical 
slaves for a little money — to turn out a host of clerks, post- 
masters, telegraph operators, and so on. There it is. 

As a result, education for both boyj and girls is neglected, 
entirely neglected. There are a great many things that should 
be done in that land ; ]>ut /ou must always remember, if yon 
w’ill kindly excuse me and permit me to use one of your own 
proverbs, “What is sauce for the goose is sauce for tlie 
gander.^ Your foreign-born ladies are ahvays crying over th« 
hardshifjs of the Hindu woman, and never care for the luird- 
sliips of the Hindu man. 'fliey are all weeping salt tears, but 
who are tlie little girls married to? one when told Ihnt 

they are all married to old men, asked, “And what do the 
young men do? What! are all the girls married to old men, 
only to old men?“ We are born old —perhaps all tlie men 
there. 

The ideal of the Indian race is freedom of the soul. This 
world is nothing. It is a vision, a dream. This life is one of 
many millions like it. The whole of this nature is niaya, 
phantasm, a pest house of phantasms. That is the philosophy, 
babies smile at life and think it so beautiful and good, hut 
in a few years they will have to revert to where they began. 
'Ihey began life crying, and they will leave it crying. Xations 
in the vigour of their youth think that they can do anything 
and everything: “We are the gods of the earth. We are 
the chosen people. “ They think that God Almighty has given 
them a charter to rule over all the world, to^advance His plnns, 
to do anything they like, to turn the world upside down. They 
have a charter to rob, murder, kill ; God has given them this, 
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and they do that because they are only babes. So empire after 
empire has arisen, glorious, resplendent, now vanished away — 
gone, nobody knows where : it may have been stupendous in 
its ruin. 

As a drop of water upon a lotus leaf tumbles about and 
falls in a moment, even so is this mortal life. Everywhere we 
turn are ruins. W'licre tlie forest stands today was once the 
mighty empire with huge cities. That is the dominant idea, 
tlie tone, the colour of the Indian mind. W c know you Western 
pioide have the youthful blood coursing through your veins. 
iVc know tliat nations like men have their day. Where is 
(hecce . Where is Koine? W here that mighty Spaniard of 
the other day? Who knows through it all what becomes of 
India? Tlius they are born and thus they die ; they rise and 
fall. Tlie Iliiidii as a eliild knows of the Mogul invader w’hose 
cohorts no power on earth could stop, who has left in your 
language the terrible word “Tartar.” The Hindu has learned 
his lesson. He does not want to prattle, like the babes of to- 
day. Western people, say what you have to say. This is your 

day. Onward, go on, babes ; liave your i)rattle out. This is 

the day of the babes, to prattle. \Vc have learned our lesson, 
and are quiet. You have a little wealth to-day and you look 

down upon us. W’ell, this is your day. Prattle, babes, prattle 

-this is the HiiuliTs attitude. 

Tile Lord of Lords is not to be attained by much frothy 
si)ceeh. The Lord of Lords is not to be attained even by the 
IKMvers of the intellect. lie is not gained by much power of 
eoiiqiiL^t. That man who knows the secret source of things 
and tliat everything else is cvane,scciit, unto him He, the Lord, 
comes ; unto none else. India lias learned her lesson through 
ages of experience. J^lie has turned her face towards Him. 
She has made many mistakes ; loads and loads of rubbish are 
heaped upon the race. Xever mind ; wliat of that ? What is 
the clearing of rubbisli, the cleaning of cities, and all that? 
Poos that give life? Tlio.se that have fine institutions, they 
die. And what of institutions, these tin-plate Western institu- 
tions, made in five days and broken on the sixth ? One of 
Ihese little handful nations cannot keep alive for two centuries 
together. And our institutions have stood the test of ages, 
‘^ays the Hindu: “Yes, we have buried all the old nations 

0 tlie earth and stand here to bury all the new races also, 
ccause our ideal is not this world, but the other. Just as 

1 our ideal is, so shall you be. If your ideal is mortal, if your 
^^cal is of this earth, so shalt thou be. If your ideal is matter, 
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matter shalt thou be. Behold ! our ideal is the Spirit. That 
alone exists. Nothing else exists, and like Him, we live 
forever.” 

THE WEST TURNS TO THE EAST FOR LIGHT 

By Harold Callender 

' The lure of the East has, ever since the Crusades, exerted a 
powerful attraction over the imagination of the West. The 
enticement of splendor and riches, the fascination of the exotic 
and mysterious, hold a perennial appeal. But this lure has 
acquired, in the last few years, a new and special glamour. If 
the caravans and galleons tliat once set off in quest of gold and 
spices, of ivory, apes and {leacocks, have been succeeded by less 
picturesque vessels bearing less adventurous pilgrims to lands 
of rubber, oil and copra, the roads to the Orient have servxd 
again — as in the Middle Ages — to bring into contact two remote 
and very different types of culture. luiropean philosophers 
and writers, disillusioned and dispirited b>' the plight of war- 
enfeebled Europe, have tn icd their faces to the East is search 
of light and inspiration. 

George Canning, on a historic occasion slightly more than 
a century ago, determined to call in the New World to redress 
the balance of the Old. To-day the Old World is urged to 
appeal to a still older one — not to restore a deranged political 
equilibrium, but to supply the spiritual stimulus foi the creation 
of a better Euroijean civilization than that wdiich went to smash, 
as some believe, between the years 1914 and iqtS. 

As a consequence of this debacle in the Occident, and the 
revelation of Western weaknesses that it signified for the Orient, 
the ‘‘changeless East” apparently has lost some of its 
respect for Europe. Various writers familiar with Asia have 
prophesied a revolt against Western ideas and Western rule. 
Lothrop vStoddard has supplied an alarming vision of a “Rising 
Tide of Color” — of yellow, brown and black races, all impatient 
to throw off the yoke of the white man. This is taken to be 
the result partly of the loss of European prestige entailed by 
the war, partly of the implanting in Oriental minds of the 
Western conceptions of democracy and self-determination which 
formed part of our wartime ideology. When British transports 
loaded with troops were being hurried to China a few months 
ago Winston Churchill made a speech in which he accused 
American missionaries of stirring up the Chinese. 
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While the Western World — particularly those parts of it 
possessing political and econoiiiic interests in the East — is thus 
disturbed by the si)ectres of Lenin and Gandhi there come 
from European prophets the summons and the warning that 
if Europe is to survive its present disabilities it must take lessons 
in philosophy from the East. To Kipling the Orient repre- 
sented a curious and colorful setting for the display of British 
military valor and administrative genius. To Conrad it offered 
a useful background for the study of human character and 
emotions, T?astcrn and Western. To Pierre Loti it supplied a 
sensually eiiti('ing escape from accustomed surroundings. To 
ofhcials in Loudon and Washington it is chiefly a political 
Ijrol)lem. But to those Tuiropcans who have been captivated 
by tlie Vedas and T'paiiishads the East holds a promise of a vital 
renewal and a spiritual force which Europe desperately needs 
but is now incapable of supplying for itself. 

After tw(j centuries of Crusades had blazed the paths to 
the East and taught Europeans how to organize expeditions 
to get there, Europe began to .stir from its medieval lethargy. 
Merchants followed soldiers. P'lects crossed to the eastern 
sliores of the Alcditerranean, whence caravans brought 
variegated wares "—among them a novel material called cotton — 
from Asia. The newly opened intercourse with the East led 
Columbus to seek a shorter route by sailing westward. The 
wliole Mediterranean Basin, and even the interior of Europe, 
were galvanized into activity. Trade throve and flowed into 
new channels. The fairs of Lyons, the Champagne, Flanders 
ami Germany blossomed from the impulse of the rediscovered 
Eisl. 'I'lic lriiroj)e of to-day, if not on the verge of another 
'lark age, as has been suggested, is at any rate badly battered 
and sbell-sbocked. It needs, if it ever did, a faith in its own 
fnttire, a reassuring impulse from someuherc. And once more 
dierc is a hopeful scanning of the roads leading to the East. 


Nearly a year before the armistice Lord Lansdowne wrote 
^ iaiblic letter urging that the war be stopped, as soon as 
P‘)ssiblc, while there still was something left of Europe. What 
left in Germany at the end of the war has been succinctly 
|t^scril)ed by Thomas Mann. ‘'The German people,** he wrote 
“are far from liaving completely recovered from a 
P kvsieal and moral collapse such as has doubtless never been 
in the entire course of history.** And again: 
whi r exploits the force for the performance of 

belief in themselves,** the Germans gave in to 
errible weapons* *-~the blockade and the propaganda that 
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understand their morale. ‘‘What followed was an unexampled 
downfall, an unconditional capitulation, the yielding of a moral 
fctress. The demoralization was complete. It was 

manifest in the profound and almost moral anxiety of an entire 
people which despaired of itself, of its history, of its supreme 
values.*’ 

If the Germans, for a time, lost faith in themselves and in 
their culture, many in the allied countries lost faith in Europe 
and its civilization, the unit3^ of which had been so thoroughly 
shattered by the conflict. The recent gay parade of the 
American Legion under the Arc de Triomplie led a i'rcnch 
writer to observe, addressing the Americans : “P'or you the 
war was an incident. It is now past and you can hold a jolli- 
fication. Hut we French have not yet come out of the war.” 

Germany was not the only nation that suffered a moral 
wound that heals slowly. Among the French today one finds 
a great deal of dis(iuictude as to the future of France. The 
number of times that the word “security” has been used in 
French discussions of international affairs may be taken as a 
measure of this state of mind. 

At the very momcni when Europe w’as at its lowest point 
of doubt and depression a prophet appeared with the comforting 
message that it was no use worrying, since the Occident was 
about done for in any case. “The comparative .study of cul- 
tures,” announced Oswald Spengler, author “The Decline 
of W^estern Civilization,” “proves that we are in our old age. 
The hour of de.stiny has sounded, inexorable destiny against 
which it would be folly to rebel.” So he undertook to fonmi- 
late “the final philosophy of tlie Occident,” whicli should serve 
to prepare for the end by “re-educating in us the .social instinct 
of death.” 

History, said Spengler, is the story of the rise and fall of 
cultures, each following a fairly fixed cycle. Ours approaches 
its finish. He examined all the previous cultures at great 
length to make the case quite clear, so that no informed person 
need pass a happy life in the foolish illusion that Europcaii 
civilization had a future worth mentioning. The book suppA^^ 
a kind of rational justification of the existing despair and conse- 
quently proved very popular and provoked much discussion. 

Europe — that is, a large number of the intellectually enri' 
ous — then began to take a new interest in the East. If Western 
civilization was about to go under, the reasonable course 
to take Spengler’s tip and try to hook up with some going 
concern. After all, the Orient did exhibit odd powers of resis 
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ance. Did not half a dozen Indian fakirs go about Europe 
pouring molten lead into their mouths and sticking knives into 
their bodies? Rabindranath Tagore toured Europe and found 
many sympathetic listeners. Romain Rolland, who had done 
biographies of Michelangelo, Tolstoy and Beethoven, now wrote 
a life of Gandhi. Coomaroswamy responded to the curiosity 
about the East with books on Oriental philosophies and religions. 
Europeans and Americans made pilgrimages to Santiniketan, 
Tagore’s home in India, and to other revered places in the East. 

Henri Massis, in his essay, “Defense de TOccident,” 
recently published in Paris by the Librairie Plon, presents a 
scholarly analysis of the views of the more influential contem- 
porary writers who have come under the spell of Eastern 
thought and civilization. 

Europe, whether it was to fulfill Spengler’s program or not, 
was regarded bv some as a very narrow and stuffy place. 
“There are a certain number of us in Europe for whom the 
civilization of I{uropc no longer suffices,” confessed Rolland, 
and Count Hermann Keyserling found that “Europe does not 
stimulate me any longer. It is a world that is too familiar to 
supply new forms to my existence ; it is too limited. All of 
Europe today is of but a single mind. I want to escape tow*ard 
spaces where my life, in order to subsist, must transform itself.” 

So Keyserling escaped to the larger and more congenial 
East. It happened that shortly afterward another philosophic 
Marco Polo who entertained no very high estimate of Europe 
did likewise. He was Bertrand Russell. One of the most 
curious aspects of this new cult of the Orient in Europe is the 
fact that it has been embraced in different ways by both Key- 
scrling and Russell. It would scarcely be possible for two 
men to possess more widely divergent temperaments or habits 
of thought. Yet Russell, the mathematician and realist, and 
Kcj'scrling, the mystic, agree in the conviction that Europe 
requires a new or ver^’' much changed civilization and that it 
cmi profit by studying the manner in which the problems of 
life arc met in the Orient, 

Russell believes that the way to discover truth is by the 
application of disciplined thotight. In philosophy he undertook 
to introduce the logic of pure mathematics into the realms of 
metaphysics and psychology. His was a mind that one might 
have expected to prove entirely immune to the spell of the 
East, which is permeated by the occult. Russell did not, of 
course, derive any such psychic thrills as Keyserling did from 
intuitive philosophies of the Orient, but he came back an 
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admirer of the Cliiiiese. He referred in one of his essays to 
the "instinctive happiness which makes China a paradise after 
the fierce weariness of our distracted and trivial civilization.** 

“China," he concluded, "has shortcomings which to us 
are very obvious, but it also has merits in which we are defi- 
cient. What is to be hoped is not that China should become 
like ourselves, reproducing our Napoleons and Bismarcks and 
Eminent Victorians, but that a new civilization should be deve- 
loped, combining our knowledge with Chinese culture. The 
Chinese are capable of that. * * If their development 

can be left free, 1 think' they can give the world a new civiliza- 
tion to carry on the arts and sciences after Europe has perished 
in a sea of blood.*’ 

Keyserling is perhaps better known in the English-speaking 
countries than any of the other apostles of Oriental mysticism. 
In his "Travel Diary of a Philosopher," a fascinating book, 
he has de.scribed his absorption in the East and its thought. 
He is high-strung, nervous, a typical mystic. He regards him- 
self as a prophet whose mission it is enable those capable 
of understanding him to ac^'^'eve "perfect self-realization,*^ upon 
the principles of the Elastern mystics. While he often talks 
for hours at a time, he calls discussion "a sin against wisdom.** 
It is i^ersonal contracts that count. One docs not acejuire the 
truth through the intellect, nor communicate it by thpt means. 

"I had,’* said Keyserling. "the mentality of the European 
who, to be born to historic life, reciuired at last that, all the old 
States of Europe collapse. So I sought to ignore the war and 
during a year I lived in a state of interior detachment. j\ry 
personality acfjuired more vigor. Like a volcano, it hurled 
forth its energy. * * * My spiritual dynamism is so 
strong that it is imj)Os.siblc to endure it more than three days." 

Keyserling says : "We are entering upon a new epoch, 
similar to that which marked the first centuries after Christ. 
Then all sorts of reactions took place, and the Orient and the 
Occident united. And now, as then, the result will be an 
enlarging of the bases of life.** 

At the School of Wisdom in Darmstadt, Keyserling permits 
his devotees to profit by his experiences and his insiglit into 
the processes of history. Thus they may give "new signifi- 
cance’* to their lives. The meeting at the school in 1921 
"solved the problem of the relationship of eternal significance 
toward the ever-changing appearance of outward fact and 
form." Tagore was present and no doubt helped in the task* 
The following year another problem, that of '‘the heroic 
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Western modality of life,*’ was disposed of without great diffi- 
culty. 

Maurice Maeterlinck has referred to the Western and Eastern 
cultures as two lobes of the human brain. “The one pro- 
duces reason, science, coiiscioiivsness ; the other secretes intui- 
tion, religion, the subconscious. One reflects the infinite and 
unknowable ; the other heeds only what it can limit, what it 
can understand. * * * * They have tried more than once to 
interpenetrate, to join, to work in concert ; but the Western 
lobe, at least on the most active part of our globe, has so far 
])aralyzed and almost annihilated the efforts of the other. * * * 
It is time to reawaken the paralyzed Eastern lobe.** 

“Asia will conquer us as Rome and Athens once con- 
quered — by the mind,** predicted Rolland. “The night falls 
upon Europe,** wrote Walter Rathenau shortly before his death. 
“More and more everything obliges us to look to the East. * * 

Here is the great result of the war, the great tragedy that our 
children will not even understand.** 

“Examine the poetry of to-day,*’ said Hermann Hesse. 
“You will see everywhere the same affinity with Dostoievsky. 
The ideal of the ‘Brothers Karamazov,* and old Asiatic ideal 
marked by occultism, is becoming little by little the European 
ideal and tends to overwhelm the Occidental spirit.** 

“The aw'akening metaphysical conscience,** wrote professor 
Robert Ernt Curtins of Bonn, “sought in the spirit of the East 
a sanction, a nourishment, a fecundating force. Taoism is at 
present the secret religion of an elite of our youth.** 

“The columns of Germaii-Latin civilization are quaking,** 
wrote Dr. Paquet in the Xcuc Rundschau six years ago. “The 
work of Slavic-German reconstruction ])rogresses. Ihider the 
spiritual influence of the Orient, which is reawakening and 
animating Europeans with the feelings of primitive India and 
Iks millennial wisdom, a new moral order is forming in the 
Occident.** 

Having suffered defeat, the Germans seem to have been 
especially susceptible to the call of the East. “The German 
nuiul, like the Gennaii territory, is open towards both the West 
and the East,** said Curtins. Russian art has taken a promi- 
'^ent place in Germany, and the German Republic*s political 
policies wavered for a time between the \^"cst and the East. 
V omc of the most enthusiastic utterances in favour of Slavic 
Oriental ideals have coincided with the tendency toward a 
jerman-Russian alliance, but the re-establishment of cora- 
aratively normal relations between Germany and her former 
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enemies has been reflected in a diminution of emphasis upon 
the value of Eastern ways. “During and after the war/* said 
Mann, “we gave ourselves to the Orient of Dostoievsky. ♦ * * 
The rectification of a tendency whose exclusivism was danger- 
ous to the national mind has undoubtedly begun. Germany 
begins again to look to the West.** 

The protagonists of a sympathetic study of Eastern thought 
represent it as a return “to the alma matter,** to first sources. 
Did not Christianity and our own civilization develop from 
Eastern origins? Western civilization has broken down and 
must go back to its base for repairs, so to speak. It has run 
out of inspiration and must send to the East for a new supply. 
Comparing the “dissolution of personality** that he finds 
manifest in the writings of the young disciples of Proust and 
Gide with the attitude of the Eastern mystics, M. Massis adds : 
“Lassitude of a generation prematurely stricken, which no dis- 
cipline of intelligence and heart defends against a feeling of 
powerlessness — here is where Orientalism threatens.** He recalls 
the cultural unity of Europe in the Middle Ages and urges 
a return to Latin culture and the Church. 

Being largely a product of the disillusionment and the 
moral damage caused by t^e war,* the European cult of the 
East may decline with the recovery of Europe — especially if 
this recovery is accompanied by the achievement of reason- 
able guarantees against the disruption by another war of the 
degree of unity and the sense of common interest that the 
continent now possesses, t 


REVIEW 

ART AS WILL AND IDEA by C. Jinarajadasa. Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, Pp. jgy. Price wrappers 14 as. 

The booklet is a collection of six short essays and lectures, all 
dealing with art from various angles of vision. To Mr. Jinarajadasa 
art is akin to religion, nay religion itself. Art, according to him, is 
the method of elevating the everyday realities and experiences to the 
spiritual level. And he very ably points out its supreme function in 
the individual and national life. Mr. Jinarajadasa always writes fasci* 
natingly. This small book is quite pleasant and profitable reading. 

*But the European cult of the East is of much earlier origin and 
bom of quite other causes than the last war.— Ed., P. B. 

t From The New York Times Magazine. 
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THE RELIGION OF ZARATHUSTRA. by 1. J. S. Taraporewala, 
ii.A., . Ph.D., Bar-at-Law. Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, 
Madras, Pp. iSo. Price wrappers Rs. if 12. 

The learned writer has attempted in this book to present the 
essential elements of his Faith to non-Zoroastrians. The nine chapters 
dividing the book gives an account of the ancient Iranians, of the 
Frophct 2 U)roaster, his doctrines, the “Holy Immortals” and “Adorable 
Ones” of the Faith, its rites and ceremonies and its past and future. 
The writer has often pointed out the fundamental unity of Zoroastrian 
Faith and Vedic Religion. The work is interesting and instructive and 
we recommend it to all who want a general idea of this ancient religion. 

It is furnished with an appendix and index. 

THE BHAGAVAD- GITA or THE LORD*S SONG with the Text in 
Devanagari and an English translation by Annie Besant. Published by 
G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. Price 4 as. 

This translation has become well-known so much so that already 
ninety-five thousand copies of it have been sold. The publishers have 
done a great service to the Hindu religion by making such wide cir- 
culation possible by their cheap prints. The present, sixth, edition has 
brought out 10,000 copies. We do hope these will be soon sold out. 
By the way, could not the publishers use better paper ? 

THE THEOSOFHIST’S ATTITUDE TO DEATH AND THE 
UNSEEN; TO NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM; TO 
SCIENCE AND ITS MESvSAGE; AND TO ART AND THE ARTS. 
Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. Price wrappers Re. i/- 
Pp. 104. 

The book contains four lectures delivered respectively by the Rt. 
Rev. C. W. Leadbeater, the Rt. Rev. G. S. Arundale, M..\., D.L., 

Yadunandan Prasad, m.a. (All. and Cam.), b.Sc. (I.K>nd.) and C. Jinaraja- 
dasa, M.A. at the 'J'heosoph ical Society's Convention at Benares in 
December, 1926. The subjects as tlie title of the book implies have 
been treated from the Theosophical standpoint. The lectures are 
thought-provoking. 

the PATH TO PEACE by James H. Cousins, D.Litt. Ganesh & 
Co., Madras. Pp. 60. 

The sub-title of the booklet is “An Essay on Cultural Interchange 
and India’s Contribution thereto with a I’refatory Note on ‘Mother 
India.* ” The preface was widely published in the Indian press some- 
time ago. The Path to Peace is a noble homage to India’s greatness. 
The writer has studied India with penetrating intelligence and sym- 
pathetic imagination; and hence his sure grasp of India’s true nature. 

The essay which was published in July, 1926, in The New Orient 
(New York), though small in size, is full of insight and reveals a clear 
grasp of the world-situation. We are inclined to think that the sub- 
is not quite apposite; for it is nut so much an interchange of 
culture that the author pleads as the need of acceptance by the West 
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of tlie intuitional culture of India. He finds the civilisation of the West 
inadequate. He points out by a rapid survey of ‘modern Euxope how 
the effect of Western civilisation has been “to invert the pyramid of 
life; to depress the spiritual apex and exalt the material base.** 

There are several kinds of cultures ; — pre-eminently physical ; aesthe- 
tic, as of Greece; mental as of modern West; and intuitional, as of 
India. “The lesson of Greece is the insufficiency of the aesthetical. 
Man cannot live by art alone. The lesson of modern Europe is the 
insufficiency of the commercial. Man cannot live by business alone.’* 
“A mental civilisation is an organised individualism. Its motto is, 
‘Every man for himself.* ... Its political expression is imperialism; 
its intellectual expression is science. . . . Its main concern is with 
tlie materials of life and the organisation of their production and transit 
for personal profit. Its motto is, ‘Business is business.* ** 

“Is there any hope? Beyond the civilisations tliat have sprung 
from the emotional and mental aspects of life is there possible another 
civilisation . . . rising . . from the spiritual root of humanity ? 

. . . Such a civilisation must be elaborated out of the response of 

the intuitional aspect of liumanity “ “Such a civilisation,” 

answ^ers the author, “is that of Vedic India.** 

Yes, the Vedantic culture is the hope of the West and of mankind 
Every Indian should carefully read this small profound book. 

THE PATH TO PERFECTION by S7vami Ramakrishnananda. Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, Madras. Pp. 23. Price 4 as. 

This is the 3rd edition oi this beautiful booklet, giving within a 
short space the quintessence of the Vedantic quest. The get-up is 
excellent. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

Birthday Anniversary of Sri Ramakrishna 

The birthday anniversary (Janmatlthi) of Sri Ramakrishna falls this 
year on Thursday, the 23rd February. 


Vedanta Centre at St. Louis 

We are glad that mainly through the elforts of Swanii 
Prabhavananda, a new Vedanta Society has been established at St. Louis 
in U. S. A. The Swami w'ent there on invitation last October aud 
during his short stay there delivered a series of lectures and held 
several classes, which were all very w^ell attended. The enthusiasm 
which was evoked encouraged him to organise a permanent Society, 
and already quite a large number have become its members. Tlie 
Swami were to visit Chicago also for the purpose of Vedantic propa- 
ganda; but he fell ill and had to return to Portland which is the 
permanent centre of his activity. It is expected that a Swami will soott 
take charge of the St. Louis centre. 
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Arise I Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

— SWAMl VlVEKANANDA. 


Voi.. XXXIII. MARCH, 1928. No. 3. 


RAJA YOGA 

By SwAMI VlVEKANANDA 

The following notes as also those which will be published in our 
future issues, are of some class talks which the Swami gave to *an 
intimate audience in the home of Mrs. Sara C. Bull, a devoted American 
disciple. These were preserved by her for her personal use and were 
finally printed in 1913 for private circulation among friends. These 
are now being presented to the public for the first time. Readers will 
find in them many valuable hints of practical spirituality .—Editor. 

Raja Yoga is as much a science as any in the world. It is 
an analysis of the mind, gathering the facts of the supersensu- 
nus world, and so building up the spiritual world. All the 
great spiritual teachers the world has known said, ''I see and 
I know.** Jesus, Paul and Peter all claimed actual perception 
of the spiritual truths they taught. 

This perception is obtained by Yoga. 

Neither memory nor consciousness can be the limitation of 
existence. There is a superconscious state ; both it and the 
nnconscious state are sensationless, but with a vast difference 
etween them, — the difference between ignorance and knowl- 
® Se, Present Yoga as an appeal to reason, as a science. 
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Concentration of the mind is the source of all knowledge. 

Yoga teaches us to make matter our slave, as it ought to be. 
Yoga means yoke, to join, that is, to join the soul of man with 
the Supreme Soul. 

Mind acts in and under consciousness. What we call 
consciousness is only one link in the infinite chain that is our 
nature. 

This "I’’ of ours covers just a little consciousness and a 
vast amount of unconsciousness, while over it, and mostly 
unknown to it, is the superconscious plane. 

Through faithful practice, layer after layer of mind opens 
before us, and each reveals new facts to us. New worlds are 
as it were created before us and new powers are put into our 
hands ; but we must not stop by the way, or allow ourselves 
to be dazzled by these ‘‘beads of glass** when the mine of 
diamonds lies before us. 

God alone is our goal ; failing to reach God, we die. 

Three things are necessary to the student who wishes to 
succeed. 

First, Give up all ideas of enjoyment in this world and 
the next, care only for God and Truth. 

Second, Intense desire to know truth and God. Be 
eager for them, long for them, as a drowning man longs for 
breath. 

Third. The six trainings: First — Restraining the mind 
from going outward. Second — ^Turning the mind inward, 
fastening it to one idea. Third — Suffering everything without 
murmuring. Fourth — Want only God, take nothing, else ; let 
not seeming cheat you any longer. Turn from all and seek 
only God. Fifth — ^Take the subject before you and think it 
out ; never leave it. Do not count time. We are to know 
truth, not for enjoyment ; leave that to brutes who enjoy as 
we never can. Man is a thinking being and must struggle 
on until he conquers death, xmtil he sees the light. He must 
not spend himself in vain talking that bears no fruit. 
Worship of society and popular opinion is idolatry. Soul has 
no sex, no country, no place, no time. Sixth — ^Think con- 
stantly of your real nature. Get rid of superstition. Do not 
hypnotize yourself into a belief in your own inferiority ; tell 
yoursdf day and night what you really are tintil you realize, 
actually realize, your oneness with God. 

Without these disciplines, no results can be gained. 

We can be conscious of the Absolute, but we can neve 
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express it. The moment we tiy to express it, we limit it and 
it ceases to be absolute. 

We have to go beyond sense limit and transcend even 
reason, and we have the power to do this. 


RECONSTRUCTING INDIA 

By the Editor 

It is undeniable that there has been a general awakening 
of our countr3rmen to the consciousness of the urgent necessity 
of national service. It is felt that if India is to be saved as 
an integral nation, high in honour and utility, we must lift 
up the nation from its present degradation. The policy of 
drift will not do. Enthusiasm we have to a certain degree, 
though much more and a more sustained variety of it is still 
wanted. What is urgently needed is a clear understanding by 
our workers of India as a whole. There are many who are 

content with mere political work. There are others who are 

busy with the economic aspect only. Others are given to 
education, others again to mere spiritual service. It is true that 
all these are useful works and are serving to bring about 
national rehabilitation ; and also that decentralisation in 
national work is necessary. But it is not less true that there 
should be a co-ordination of the different sides of the work, and 
that all workers, especially the leaders, should have a clear idea 
of India as a synthetic whole, of the interrelations of its various 
aspects and especially of India’s future. We must leam to 
infer what the future of India and the direction of its 

development will be. It is the vision of the future that can 

truly guide our present activity and tell us which tendencies 
are to be curbed and which to be developed, and shed light 
in the darkest hours of despair. We shall try, according to 
our light, to envisage the future and point out its direction, 
and suggest ways and means in general terms. 

If India is to rise as a nation, a united whole, the very 
first necessity is the unity of the different warring communi- 
ties. That unity can be brought about by two means : by pacts, 
that is to say, on political and contractual basis ; or by evolving 
a unitary synthetic consciousness among all races and creeds, 
which of course can only be spiritual. The first method, 
though it will be necessary to a certain degree, ej^ially in the 
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material affairs of the nation, concerns, in our opinion, only a 
fraction of the main problem. No nation can stand on mere 
pacts. There must be an inner consciousness of a common 
ideal, common struggle and common feeling among the different 
constituents of the nation. That indeed is true nationhood. 
What can be the power behind this unity of purpose and striv- 
ing ? Many suggest that the consciousness of the common 
mother-country or the common state should be that motive 
power. We think that this is quite a flimsy basis and can 
scarcely supply the power and inspiration required to build up 
the common nationhood. We must specially remember that 
the consciousness of the supreme and ultimate reality of the spiri- 
tual quest is so strong among all sections of the Indian people 
that patriotism will scarcely be able to supplant it in their 
mind. The only possible course therefore is to make the spiri- 
tual quest itself the motive power of Indian nationalism. The 
ideal and the inspiration of all our national struggles should 
be the realisation of spirituality, whatever the form the striving 
may take. All national functions should be made to contribute 
to this realisation as far as possible, for, of course there are 
certain collective functions which can but be predominantly 
material in form and purpose, such as national defence, expan- 
sion of commerce, diplomacy, etc. 

How to bring about this spiritual unity? Fortunately, 
every community in India already believes in the spiritual ideal 
of life. What is wanted is the intensification of this belief and 
the removal of the fanciful bars that now needlessly separate 
the different communities and do not allow them to feel the 
unity of their ideaFand collective purpose and of their struggles, 
individual and collective. Who will undertake the clearance 
of these imaginary barriers? Of course all communities can 
and must do and are actually doing it to a certain degree. But 
it can be fairly stated that of all races and creeds in India and 
abroad, Hinduism is most suited and able to take up this work. 
Hinduism is most synthetic in genius and outlook and most 
intensely spiritual. Its history and aptitude both fit it to take 
up leadership in founding the basis of Indian nationhood. The 
idea of the harmony of religions has to be spread 
broadcast, showing the equal efficacy and validity of 
religions and religious cultures and the stupidity of religious 
antagonism. This will produce a mental change in the com- 
munities and bring them closer. But mere mental change is 
not enough. Some change in the externals is also necessary. 
What is wanted is a unitary body, one both in spirit and form. 
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Not mere co-ordination, but ^thesis is what is wanted. To 
that end, we must conceive an all-India society of which all 
the different races and creeds will form parts. That is to say, 
we want not merely spiritual synthesis, but also social synthesis. 
In this Hinduism alone can be useful. Hinduism is ready to 
admit Christian, Muhammadan or Zoroastrian religious ideals 
as components of herself. In fact all these ideals already exist 
in Hinduism in one form or another. New forms of spiritual 
realisation also Hinduism is ready to assimilate. So also the 
different scriptures. No other religion possesses the assimila- 
tive genius in the same measure as Hinduism. In fact all 
except Hinduism are dogmatic and fixed in their conception 
of religious ideals. So Hinduism must assimilate other reli- 
gions, not by destroying, but by making them component parts 
of itself. This will furnish the basis of Indian unity and even 
world unity. The Hindu religious outlook admitting the truth 
and efficacy of all religions, will furnish the spiritual basis of 
the synthesis ; the Vedanta philosophy synthesising all different 
religious ideals into a system, will furnish the intellectual basis ; 
and the institution of caste, allowing social and cultural auto- 
nomy to the different constituent races and communities, will 
furnish the social basis. 

We must not forget, however, that Hinduism in the present 
ultra-conservative mood, is scarcely fitted to undertake and 
accomplish this great task. Before it can assimilate other races 
and creeds, it itself must become liberal and resume its historical 
function and elasticity. We have shown in some of our pre- 
vious articles that such assimilation of new elements is nothing 
new with Hinduism. Hinduism has done this time and again ; 
and had it not been for the interposition of the British rule, the 
work of assimilating Muhammadanism would have been far 
advanced by this time. The advent of the Christian power 
iias added only one more element to the task of Hinduism. 
The disruption of the Mughal empire and the establishment of 
a new sovereignty paralysed the collective functioning of 
Hinduism for a time. Hinduism has waked up again and re- 
sumed its ancient function, the assimilation of new races and 
creeds and cultures. What is the assimilative method of 
Hinduism? This is nothing but the enunciation of Hinduism 
as the fundamentals of spiritual life. It is by emphasising the 
^^ntials of spirituality, in profession as well as practice, that 
Hinduism becomes attractive and assimilative. We have to 
emphasise the essentials again and enunciate Hinduism as it 
’■^ally is^ that is, as basic principles of all religious ideals and 
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methods ; which means that we must minimise ritualism. In 
practice also, the essentials of spirituality must find clearer 
and more direct expression. 

We must first unify Hinduism. The ritualistic differences 
that divide the different s^ts have to be reduced to the* ^ortest 
limit possible. The different sectarian scriptures have to be 
synthesised. We know how Swami Vivekananda discovered 
the common bases of Hinduism and preached the unity of 
the different Hindu philosophies. He thereby indicated the 
way towards Hindu synthesis. He said that in one, the most 
essential respect, all the different Hindu sects are one ; — ^it is 
in the conception of the Atman. Amidst all the different ways 
of expressing it, there is the common idea that the goal is that 
realisation in which one finds oneself endowed with perfection, 
infinitude and all blessed qualities. The Advaita philosophy, 
of course, enunciates the nature of the Atman in the most logical 
fashion. But in spite of formal differences, all the various sects 
substantially agree. So we must minimise ritualism, feel the 
unity of the different sectarian scriptures, and last of all, preach 
the glory of the Atman. This last item, we shall see later on, 
has great significance an'^ importance. 

The self-assertion of Hinduism as essentials of spirituality 
will react on two planes. It will, on the one hand, assimilate 
alien cultures and religious ideals, and on the other, produce 
internal social liberalism and assimilate alien social units. 
When the Hindu outlook has freed itself of narrownesses, it 
will discover a close similarity between its own spiritual ideals 
and those of other races and nations. Hinduism will also 
become bold and will not seek to merely protect itself with 
crude devices of “don’t-touch-ism.” It will clear off those 
accretions that are obstructing the free flow of its life. It will 
also become socially adventurous ; it will not fear to shake off 
its internal weaknesses ; it will at once promote many castes 
to higher social positions for which they are fit and insistent. 
It will do away with what Swami Vivekananda used to call 
‘kitchen religion* ; and will remove the innumerable social 
barriers that have weakened the society and is obstructing the 
growth of unity in the everyday practical life. It will also 
easily allow new races to find admission into its social fold. 

This, in our opinion, is the only possible way to achieve 
real national unity. We are aware that this will be a slow 
iJrocess. Political nationality will be quicker to achieve. 
political nationalism is only the surface of that real nationhood 
whidi we have in view. Even political workers must not forget 
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this. They must remember that what Indian history is aiming 
at is not mere political nationality, the establishment of a mere 
state in India by means of pacts and compromises, but a solid, 
real, spiritual nationality ; and that the realisation of this 
nationhood is possible only through the reawakening of 
Hinduism as an all-India spiritual and cultural synthesis and 
through assimilation by it of the outlying races, creeds and 
cultures. 

The second problem that faces India is how to accumulate 
such amount of strength as will succeed in achieving all the 
political, social, industrial, educational, cultural and spiritual 
progress that is needed to make India stand the onslaughts of 
foreign peoples and grow into the greatest and most prosperous 
of nations. Strength, infinite strength is wanted to achieve all 
this. No, India will not remain a hermit nation ; she never was 
and never will be. India’s ideal is all-round development. India 
shall be politically, industrially, socially, intellectually, cul- 
turally and spiritually great, as great as the greatest of nations. 
India does not lack means and materials. Which land is so 
endowed with every facility as India? What is wanted there- 
fore is an upheaval of tremendous rajasic activity. Unfor- 
tunately we are so placed that our beginning must be through 
a call on the power of the spirit. When other, external, 
sources of power have gone dry, our only resource is to invoke 
that which is the repository of all strength, the spirit, the 
Atman. It is by appealing to the infinite potentiality of the 
spirit that we shall succeed in getting the power requisite for 
the above-mentioned purposes. Therefore we must appeal to 
the Atman. We must go from door to door and tell all men 
and women, high and low, that they have infinite 
strength lying within them, and that they must call it forth 
and apply it to their daily life. They must be filled with the 
idea of the infinite power of the spirit that they may over- 
come all fear of obstructions and may not give way to despair. 
This is the main way in which the nation can be endowed with 
requisite strength to light its way on ; and this will bring back 
the lost prosperity to the land. 

We are inclined to believe that the next hundred years in 
India will be a period of tremendous rajasic -activity. India is 
bound to be industrialised and will most possibly follow the West 
in this respect. Education will be v^Hide-spread. Social cohesion 
will greatly increase, and there will be a mighty growth of 
military power, for India's geographical position is such that 
It can scarcely save itself from another fall without military 
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greatness. These changes will undoubtedly bring great mate- 
rial happiness to the nation. But there is also the fear 
of a danger, that of eventual neglect and rejection of India’s 
eternal spiritual culture. But of course there are also some 
safeguards. First of all, much depends on the motive power 
of the upheaval. If it be predominantly political or industrial, 
as in Japan, the degradation of the spiritual ideal is inevitable. 
If, however, the national awakening is brought about through 
spiritual resurgence, by the awakening of Hinduism through 
spiritual means and by the evoking of power through preach- 
ing the Divinity of the human soul, the upheaval of rajasic 
activity is bound to he, to some extent, idealistic in nature and 
content, and lead, when material prosperity has been gained, 
to pure spiritual heights. Secondly, the national workers may 
be expected to be guided more and more by the spirit of 
Karma Yoga. This also will have a restraining effect. Thirdly, 
there is that in India’s atmosphere and tradition, which will 
not allow India even in the heydey of material prosperity to 
forget its divine tendencies and mission. This is a great hope 
indeed. But these indirect and passive safeguards are not 
enough to keep India faithful to its eternal ideals. The future 
Indian nation is bound to je democratic in outlook ; and when 
prosperity and opportunity for material aggrandisement will 
come, the masses may probably follow in the wake of the 
West and enact the policy of Japan. And also unfortunately 
the Brahman-Non-Brahman quarrels and the rigours of un- 
touchability which are so slow in yielding to sanity, are 
embittering the minds of the lower classes who will naturally 
have a strong and determining voice in the future state, and 
they may, unless they are assuaged in the mean time, vent their 
bitterness in an antagonism to spiritual ideals generally asso- 
ciated with the higher castes. 

For all these reasons, it is necessary that from the very 
start there should be also a strengthening of the direct safe- 
guard which is nothing but holding the spiritual ideal pure and 
bright before the rising and growing nation. That is to say, 
there must be a section of the people who would essentially dedi- 
cate themselves to the spiritual ideal and will at the same time 
embody the best aspirations of the nation. Other-worldly spin- 
tuality will fail to attract the homage of the nation and become 
its guide at this juncture of its history. For this, therefore, 
there should not only be a large number of monks, spiritual, 
learned, cultured and active in the spirit of Karma Yoga and 
serviceful to the nation in every respect, but also a large 
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number of householders who would be equally spiritual and 
serviceful as the monks. They will guide the national strivings 
in the proper direction and save them from the dangers of mate- 
rialism. 

It is our belief that after this century of rajasic activity 
and achievement, the Indian nation will be filled with a pre- 
dominance of sattvaj spiritual strength, calmness and illumina- 
tion. By that time, it is hoped, the other parts of the world 
also will come to realise the futility and stupidity of material 
aggrandisement and remodel individual and collective life on 
spiritual foundations. India then will be able to realise and 
settle down to a more peaceful social economy and political 
activity. Till other parts of the world have risen to the spiri- 
tual plane, India cannot live an entirely spiritual life, much 
though it is desirable. It is therefore the further duty of India 
to instruct the world in the spiritual ways, for her own sake, 
if not for theirs, and help them to realise a nobler conception 
life. 

We have so far discussed the spirit of the future develop- 
ment of India. But mere spirit is not enough in this world, 
though it is no doubt essential. It is true that when the spirit 
wakes up, it finds suitable forms for itself. But the wastage of 
experiment and repeated rejection which precedes the final 
discovery of the suitable form, is often very great and entails 
great loss of power and time. National workers therefore must 
also give earnest attention to the forms which the rising spirit 
of the nation should be given. Unsuitable forms often strangle 
the vSpirit and obstruct its manifestation. India therefore must 
discover most suitable forms for the renascent Indian spirit. 

In our opinion, Swami Vivekananda has already given us 
the forms which the future nation should take. This great 
prophet of Indian nationalism has not only bequeathed to the 
nation knowledge and strength but also the forms in and 
through which they are to work out the destiny of India. 
Swamiji once remarked that renunciation and service are the 
two national ideals of India, and India being intensified in 
those channels, the rest will take care of itself. Renuncia- 
tion stands for the goal of the nation, the pure spiritual illumi- 
nation, and service for the methods, especially Karma Yoga, by 
which the goal is to be attained. All activity is to be con- 
ceived as service of the Divine in man. If that is so, the forms 
of the ideal and the method become at once determined. The 
one is to be monasticism and the other is to be worship in 
^ork, or as we say. Math and Mission: We must explain the 
2 
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terms before our meaning can become clear. Math stands pre- 
dominantly for spiritual forms proper, outside the pale of 
society, devoting itself essentially to spiritual and intellectual 
culture. But it does not stand aloof from the society, uncon- 
cerned with its needs and aspirations. Remaining outside, it 
yet mixes in the affairs of society in the spirit of pure service, 
attending to its physical, mental and spiritual needs and teach- 
ing it to guide its daily life and individual and collective 
activities in fealty to and inspired by the ultimate spiritual ideal. 
When the Math thus concerns itself with the life of society, it 
becomes the Mission, and then it co-operates with the members 
of society to realise society's ideals and fulfil its wants. Of 
course in the Mission the members of the Math take a lead- 
ing and guiding, but not dominating, part, for they often 
happen to embody the ideal in a greater degree and do soci:d 
services in a truer spirit. It will be admitted that so far as 
the representation and realisation of the ultimate national ideal 
goes, monasticism is its highest and clearest expression. We 
therefore think that the Indian nation, in the final realisation 
of its goal, cannot do better than advoc.ite the monastic form. 
What is to be the form of the collective activities of those who 
do not bid for the highest goal, who arc yet on the way and 
in the world? This, we think, can be nothing better than 
the Mission. Suppose every group of villages were to 
have a ]\Iath where would live those who arc devoted 
to the practice of the highest ideal ; and along witli 
the Math there were to be an Association, of which all men 
and women of the villages and the Math were members, devot- 
ing itself to the promotion of every good of the villages, educa- 
tional, sanitary, medical, industrial, economical, social, cultural 
and spiritual, fulfilling those functions through an elected execu- 
tive. This Association would be a Mission centre. The execu- 
tive body being under the guidance of the Math and inspired 
by it, will fulfil its function from a true spiritual motive. It 
may for convenience’s sake have sub-committees looking after 
the different functions of the community. But through this 
Association, there will be a fruitful co-ordination of the entire 
social life ; and what is more important, every work will be 
done in the spirit of worshipful service which the connection 
with and the guidance by the Math will create and maintain. 
This will be, we think, the future organisation of our rural 
and urban communities, — all social service, in order to be truly 
performed, affiliated to the pure spiritual principle. Thus there 
can be any amount of rajasic activity for achieving material 
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good,— its direct and intimate relationship with the spiritual 
ideal will carefully restrain its forward step from straying 
away from the true path. If the whole country were to be 
(lotted over with such Maths and Missions, will not India have 
regained both its spirit and form? 

The object of the Ramakrishna Order is nothing short of 
this achievement. It wants to honeycomb India with its 
monastic and service centres. The ideal of its centres of service 
is the enrolment of every man and woman, of every caste, 
creed and race, Hindu, Muhammadan and Christian, as its 
member, and the performance of all services, social, economi- 
cal, educational, industrial, sanitary, medical, intellectual, cul- 
tural and spiritual, through the agency of the centres, so that 
the whole community consisting of the different credal, racial 
or caste groups may be organised into real unity, stimulated 
and sustained by India’s spiritual ideal. We do believe that 
national striving cannot do better than help the establish- 
ment of such centres. Our use of the words Math and Mission 
must not be understood to mean that we want all such centres 
to be under the guidance of oiir own Order. What we intend 
is that the Math and ^Mission centres, as conceived by Swami 
Vivekananda, offer most suitable models for national organisa- 
tion. Let there be many such organisations all over India, 
under any guidance ; only let them be faithful to the Ideal in 
profession and practice, and let the work be done in the spirit 
indicated above ; that is enough. In many places organisa- 
tional work is being undertaken ; and we are happy to note 
tliat similar Ashramas and service associations are being started 
by other agencies than ourselves. This is a movement in the 
right direction. Let us hope greater advance will be made 
and much more rapidly.* 


REMINISCENCES OF THE HOLY MOTHER 

From the Diary of a Lady Disciple 

(Continued from the January issue) 

Then for many days, in the pressure of school duties, I 
could not visit the Holy Mother. When at last I went, she 
received me with great affection. Bhudev, Mother’s nephew, 
'vas reading from the Mahabharata • but he was very young 

* Erratum i Prabuddha Bharata, February, Page 75, Footnote, 

1927 for i9i7.^Ed. 
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and was halting in his reading. It was nearing dusk ; so Mother 
asked him to transfer the book to me that I could finish the 
chapter quickly, after which Mother could go to other duties. 
I had never read before Mother, — shyly I went through the 
reading. Mother saluted the book, and we all repaired to the 
shrine to attend the evening service. Mother sat down to her 
japa. 

After japa, she bowed before the Master and distributed 
prasada to all. Then talk began and Mother said : “One must 
always work. Work keeps both body and mind sound. While 
I lived at Jayxambati, I worked day and night. Never would 
I go to neighbours* ; for if I went, they would say, ‘Alas, 
Shyama’s daughter has been married to a mad man.’ I would 
not visit anywhere lest I had to listen to these things. Once 
at Jayrambati I fell seriously ill, and I could not be cured. 
At last I went to the temple of Mother Simhav^hini and 
remained prostrating and praying at the door. This cured 
me. . . . ’* 

There was a small field in front of the Udbodhan office, 
where resided some poor families hailing from different provinces 
of India. They all lived ^y labour. Among the men was one 
who lived with a concubine. She had fallen ill. Mother 
referred to this and observed: “How he is nursing her! I 
have never seen the like of it. This indeed is serving ! This 
indeed is love!” 

One of the women from the field came to Mother with her 
ailing child to beg Mother’s blessings. Mother blessed the 
child, saying, “He will get well,” and gave some grapes and 
pomegranates for the child, after they had been offered to the 
Master. The woman went back happy after repeatedly saluting 
the Mother. 

The 28th Magha, 1318. As I sat after saluting the Mother, 
she said sorrowfully : “Girish Babu* passed away four days 
ago. They came to-day to take me to his place. But how 
could I have the heart to go there now that he is no more? 
How deep was his faith and devotion 1 Have you heard that 
story of Girish Ghosh ? — He asked the Master that he (Master) 
should be born as his son, to which the Master replied, T.do not 
care a straw for being born as your son.* But shortly after the 
Master’s passing, a son was bom to Girish, and the child did not 

• Girish Chandra Ghosh, one of the prominent householder disciphs 
of Sri ]^makrishna, was a great playwright and actor of Bengal, on 
Ramakrishna highly praised his faith and devotion. 
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5peak for four years, expressing himself only by gestures. GirisTi 
and his family served him as the Master himself. They 
arranged for everything separate for him, — glasses, dishes, 
clothes, etc. which none else were allowed to use. Girish used 
to say that the Master himself had been bom as his son. Who 
can tell? — the prayers of a devotee are indeed powerful. One 
day when he came to my place with the child, the child became 
restless to see me, pulled at every one and pointed upwards to 
where I lived. At first he was not understood, but afterwards 
he was brought upstairs to me. Such a small child, but he 
made a deep bow at my feet, and going downstairs began to 
pull at Girish to bring him to me. Girish began to cry aloud, 
saying, *Oh, how can I go to see Mother, — I am a great sinner.* 
Blit the child would not give in. Then Girish came trembling 
upstairs, with tears flowing from his eyes and the child in his 
arms. He prostrated before me and said, ‘Mother, this child 
has made it possible for me to see your blessed feet.* The 
child died when four years old. 

“Before this incident, Girish and his wife had one day got 
upon the roof of their house. I was also at that time walking 
on the terraced roof of Balaram Babu*s house. But I did not 
notice that I was visible to them. Afterwards I learnt from his 
wife that she had told Girish about my presence there, on 
learning which he had turned away from my direction and 
replied, ‘No, no, mine are sinful eyes, — I will not look at 
Mother in this secret way,* and had gone below.** 

ist Ashada, 1319. In the afternoon when I went to 
Mother, I found her .sitting with a number of lady devotees, 
some of whom were known to me, and talking smilingly with 
them. Seeing me she said, “You are come ! come, mother, sit 
clown.** I had a copy of Nivedita brought from the ofiice 
downstairs, with the intention of reading out a few passages 
horn it to Mother. Seeing the book. Mother asked, “What is 
this book?** **Nivedita/* I replied. “Read out a little,’* said 
Mother, “let me hear. One copy of it has been presented to 

also, but I have not yet had it read out to me.** Mother 
^nd all present listened jntently as 1 read and all eyes glistened 
^nd tears flowed from Mother’s eyes when T read the passage 
JJ'hich described Sister Nivedita’s devotion. Mother said : 

How wonderful was the devotion of Nivedita ! In her eager- 

she would not know what she would do for me. When 
^he came at nights to see me, she would screen the lamp 
^ room that its light might not hurt my eyes. She would 
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Ibow at my feet and take the dust from them* with a handker- 
chief with great care and devotion, —it seemed as if she was 
afraid even to touch my feet.** So saying, Mother became 
silent, absorbed in the thought of Nivedita. One of the ladies 
said : “It is a great misfortune to India that she passed away 
so young.** “She was indeed of India herself,** remarked 
another. “She herself would say so. On Saraswati Puja days, 
she would put on the Homa mark on her forehead and walk 
barefooted. **t Even after the reading was over, Mother grieved 
for her for sometime and said at last : “Do you know, mother, 
one who is a good soul, is mourned by the Great Soul (the 
inner self) himself.** 

Then came the afternoon service in the shrine, and Mother 
distributed prasada to all. 

One of the ladies said : “Mother, I have five daughters. 
None of them has been married yet. This has made me 
anxious.** Mother replied: “Why are you anxious if they 
have not been married? Send them to the Nivedita School. 
They will be educated and live happi'y.** At this another lady 
said to the anxious mother: “If you have faith in Mother, 
do what she has said, — i. is will surely be to their good. Since 
Mother has said so, why should you fear?** But the lady did 
not seem to appreciate the advice. 

Some one said ; “Now-a-days, bridegrooms are hard to 
get. Many young men now refuse to marr>.** “The boys 
are growing in wisdom,** returned Mother, “they are comiiv? 
to feel that the world is transient. The less they are attached 
to the world, the better.** 

(To be continued) 


WOMAN IN MODERN INDIA 

By Sister Nivedita 

The saying that Indian regeneration will come through 
Indian women is growing hackneyed. The words are found on 
the lips of many who have not troubled to think clearly what 
they mean. The fact is, by the education of women wp niean 
to-day her civilisation. The problem of the age, for India, as 
we have constantly insisted, is to supersede the , family > as a 
motive, and even as a form of consciousness, by the civitas, 

• This is the traditional Hindu way of showing profound respect. 

fAs orthodox Hindus do. 
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the civic and national unity. This cannot be done by men, a^ 
men, alone. It *is still more necessary that it should be done 
by women. In all questions of the moral and personal life, 
woman is a far greater factor than man. In her care lies the 
synthesis of life. As she determines the character of the home, 
out of which man goes forth to his day's labour, so also it is her 
conception of what life as a whole should be that dominates and 
creates the world, Man is only a clever child ; in woman's 
care and keeping is the well of life. It follows that while man 
must always take the lead in special departments of activity it 
is at the same time of the highest importance that the general 
scheme of life should be understood by the women of a commu- 
nity, and should not be such as to shock and outrage their sense 
of right. We all know how important it is to individual happi- 
ness that men and women should be in substantial accord, and 
we can well believe that if a community is to put forth its utmost 
energy in any given direction, it will be necessary that its men 
and its women should be combined in the one great effort. 

This is our position to-day. We are determined to initiate 
new developments. For this, it is essential that we make our 
own material, and of all our material, none is in this sense so 
important as the women. A great deal of our nationalising 
energy, therefore, has to be given, during the coming years, to 
making the women of our families more devoted to the country 
than they are even to their fathers, husbands and brothers, and 
qualified to judge still better what will serve the w^elfare of the 
nation, than as to that of the family. This is all, the essence 
of the whole matter. It amounts to the reception of a new idea, 
for our women have not been accustomed to think much of 
larger areas than the village at utmost. The impingement of 
new ideas creates enormous energy. It is likely, therefore, that 
those who are really touched, will show the fact at once, by an 
eagerness to be taught reading and writing. It is obvious that 
if they can once read they will be in a position to feed their own 
national sense for themselves. But many will be too old, or will 
not have the faculty, to master the nc'W methods of knowledge. 
Not on this account are any to be passed by. Reading and 
writing are not in themselves education. The power to use 
theni well is vastly more important than the things themselves. 
A woman in whom the great compassion is awakened, a woman 

understands the national history, a woman who has made 
^nie of the great tirthas and has a notion of what her country 
like, is much more truly and deeply educated than one 
^ ^ has merely read much. *^Awake! Awake!” means, first 
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of all, awake to the great multiform consciousness, let everything 
that is Indian breathe and work through you. Identify 
yourself, in thought, day by day, with all sorts of strange beings 
and strange interests, recognising that they, with you, possess 
equally the common home. Dedicate some part of every puja, 
to this thought of the Mother who is Swadesh. Day a few 
flowers before Her, pour out a little water in Her name. Think 
of Her children, your own kindred, who are one in need. Let 
your hearts go out in infinite pity. ‘‘Mother and Motherland,** 
says the proverb, “is better than Swarga !** Ah, the sorrow for 
those who are ahungered, and cannot feel this joy! “Awake! 
Awake !** Rise up and get ye knowledge, womanhood of India 1 
womanhood of Bengal ! Learn of your own past. Only so can 
you realise your future. Learn of your country and her needs. 
Only by this can you train your judgment, your wnll and power 
of choice. Only by growing knowledge can the heart be en- 
riched, and thought become clearer. “Awake! A.wake!’* be 
free and work. Let selfishness guide the hand, and love insinre 
the will. >So shall no sacrifice be defeated, and every movement 
shall avail. No bondage shall hinder those who have risen to 
this height. No ignorance .shall stand. No vastness of the task 
before them shall dismay. “Bandc Matarani.** All tlie prob- 
lems of to-day have to be attacked on a national scale, 'i'lie 
problem of problems is the achievement of nationality itself. 
But in this matter of the education of women, it will be well if 
our men can remember exactly what part of the task is its core 
and essence. Let us talk with our womankind about the affairs 
of the country. Let us appeal constantly to the .growing judg- 
ment and enthusiasm. Let us create those qualities in them, 
if they do not already exist, by believing steadfastly in the 
Atman w^ho is within all. The doctrine of the divinity of the 
human soul has no meaning whatever if it is not this, that each 
one of us, man or woman, high or low, learned or ignorant, 
is in spirit the Pure, the Free, the All-wise, and that the one 
help we can render another is to evoke this realisation in its 
fulness. 

Daily the life of our Indian womanhood is shrinking. 
by day, their scope is being lessened. Unless we can capture 
for them the new world of expression, they will steadily continue 
to lose more and more of the world they had. If Sita and 
Savitry are ever to be born of Indian mothers, w^e must create 
new types for them, suited to the requirements of the modern 
age. Gandhari must live again, w'ith new names to think oi, 
but all the ancient faith and courage, steadfastness and sacrifice. 
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Damayanti must return, and Draupadi, fit wife for Yudhisthira, 
king of justice. Awake I Awake t greatness of Indian woman- 
hood must be the cry of Indian men. 


VEDANTA AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 

By Madeline R. Harding 

It is said that a rolling stone gathers no moss. This may 
be true in many directions in material things but the contrary 
in spiritual ; for it is those who are prepared to follow Truth 
wherever and however expressed who become rich in spiritual 
experience and understanding, and who at last see in all reli- 
gions and all creeds a part of the One Great Whole. 

This realisation, however, comes only to those whose minds 
are set on assimilating whatsoever is good, whatsoever is Truth, 
wherever found, and not to those who are out for so-called 
investigation. 

Such a realisation came to Sri Ramakrishna, when intent 
on discovering the truths contained in Christianity he made 
himself receptive to Christian thought and ideals and was 
rewarded with a vision of Jesus, a vision so vivid that he 
exclaimed, “This is the Christ Who poured out His heart’s 
blood for the redemption of mankind and suffered a sea of 
agony for their sake. It is none else than that Master-Yogin 
in eternal union with Godhead— Jesus the embodiment of 
Love.*’ 

In the same way he identified himself with other religions 
and in the words of Swami Vivekananda, “To his astonishment 
found that, when faithfully carried out, these devotional 
methods led him to the same goal he had already attained. He 
came to know that the goal of every religion is the same, the 
difference being largely in method.** 

The quest of the Eternal seems ever to need some form of 
expression, some particular path to tread to the goal of realisa- 
tion, to the Absolute Being, the Alpha and Omega, but as 
the Bhagavad Gita so beautifully expresses it — 

‘‘However men approach Me, even so do I welcome them, 
for the path men take from every side is Mine.** 

Yet. no doubt, all the sects and schools of thought are based 
on one great fundamental Truth whether we speak of the 
Supreme Being, the All-pervading Spirit, the Absolute, Bolin, 
Ormazd, Ahura Mazda, the Architect of the Universe. And 
3 
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it is well to realise our indebtedness to that one all-embracing 
fundamental Truth. 

Sir Oliver Lodge said recently in relation to Science — 

"Tt is necessary to try to find an explanation, a theory, to 
promote an understanding of the facts, because disjointed facts, 
like beads that are not threaded upon a string, are very difficult 
to absorb and deal with. They cannot be called Science. 
Science means ordered knowledge. It is our business to thread 
the beads on a string. If we thread them on a feeble string it 
may break, but a weak string is better than none at all; it gives 
some kind of order.*’ 

And just so it would seem there must needs be some great 
and all-embracing understanding of God which is broad enough 
to encircle all smaller conceptions made up of the varied 
thoughts and expressions of nations and peoples ; some great 
and unifying conception of the Absolute to which they all 
converge, some in lesser and some in greater degree. 

We speak of dogma, of creed, of orthodoxy, of tenets, of 
faith and of our own particular belief, but how seldom is human 
thought broad enough to recognise in each a part of the whole, 
a part of revelation which has come to an individual or a body 
of men which appeals to them, and to which they conform 
their religious life. The trouble is that each thinks that the 
whole of Truth has been specially revealed to him or his sect, 
in fact all that is necessary, as well as essential, for the so- 
called salvation of mankind. In this direction the ordinary 
Western mind is very limited, seldom admitting the Lnimdlcss- 
ness, the infiniteness of Truth, as varied as the minds of men 
who receive it. 

When one comes in contact with different phases of 
religious thought one sometimes wonders where this or that 
conception had its birthplace. Often we know the immediate 
parents, so to speak, but how seldom we go back and endeavour 
to trace the long line of descent. All are not fortunate enough 
to have come in contact with Indian literature, but when one 
begins such a study one recognises first one little gem and then 
another which have been, as it were, detached from the string 
and which we have known as such and such a denomination 
or sect, and on this one gem we find some church has been 
found. And just as the Bhagavad Gita declares with relation 
to the different paths of approach to the Infinite— "All this is 
on Me, as rows of pearls on a string," so can the 
j^danta be called the String to which the many and varied 
expressions of Truth belong. 
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This is clearly seen in the so-called orthodox religions of 
the West, and it is particularly interesting to trace in some bf 
the newer movements of the West their close identification with 
the Vedanta. * 

In this little article we will trace a few of the similarities 
in the teachings of the Vedanta and a comparatively modern 
expression of some of its truths knov/n as Christian Science. 
Other movements may be dealt with in future articles. 

During comparatively recent years certain minds have out- 
grown the limitations of Western orthodoxy and thousands have 
sought to know God by other and newer means. They have 
wanted proof that God is and that He has a part in the lives 
of men and women to-day. They crave for a demonstrable 
understanding, not merely faith in events and happenings of 
centuries past. To many, Christian vScience has given this 
satisfaction. 

Without going into all the details around which con- 
troversy has waged incessantly as to whence came the con- 
ception, suffice it to say that in the year 1875 a book was 
publislicd entitled ‘‘Science and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures, by Marv Raker Eddy**, and its teachings were called 
“Cliristiaii vScience**. 

The term Christian vScicnce which j\Trs. Eddy used, does 
not appear to have been original, but the supporters of this 
faith ever close their eyes to facts, and it is sufficient for them 
tliat the author says, “In the year 1866 I discovered the Christ 
vScicncc or Divine Laws of Life, Truth and Love, and I named 
my discovery ‘Christian Science* **. We find in “The Quimby 
Manuscripts** however, — a book which was published two or 
three years ago when it became almost impossible to longer 
suppress facts, and with a view to quelling the controversy as 
to Mrs. Eddy*s claim to be the discoverer — that Dr. Quimby 
applied the term Christ Science, Divine Science, Science of 
Health to his method of healing and that as far back as 1863 
ho used the actual term Christian Science, 

We need not here go into all the wonderful teaching of 
Hr. Quimby as to Reality and Unreality on which this science 
was based, nor quote letters still extant, written by Mrs. Eddy 
acknowledging her indebtedness to Dr. Quimby. Our desire 
now is to show the relation of Christian Science to the Vedanta. 
To do this fully a book might be written, therefore we propose 
lo take only a few of the outstanding features of similarity.' 

The term “Key to the Scriptures** is not altogbthltst; 
correct ; the key does not fit in every instance. It unlocks the 
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door to a great deal which appears difficult in the Christian 
Bible, but also a great deal has to be taken for granted, or 
because Mrs. Eddy says so, and we have to spiritualise much 
which is not intended to be other than material. At times it 
has seemed that there must be deeper truths of a more mystical 
nature than those contained in our Scriptures and to which 
the 'Key* would be a better fit. 

And so in the course of time we were able to know a little 
of the teachings of the Vedanta and we found the 'Key to the 
Scriptures* a much better fit to a great deal of the teaching in 
these ancient sacred writings than to the Bible ; that it is 
largely a key to many of the great truths which have been 
more or less hidden from the West. In many ways the ancient 
wisdom of the East is finding its way to the West in ever 
widening streams. 

Things were very dark in the history of suffering India 
when "Science and Health** was being compiled, and it would 
appear that except just to those few who had previously come 
across some of the wonder and beaut/ of her literature, the 
channel was effectively closed. Bitter feelings, based on one- 
sided reports were still a' their height — reports which a few 
noble souls at intervals have endeavoured to rectify, a notable 
instance being the comparatively recent book, "The Other Side 
of the Medal**. The year 1857 might well have appeared as 
the death knell of India*s religious thought so far as influenc- 
ing the West was concerned. But many gems had already 
found their way here, rare specimens liad already taken root 
in a few eager souls, and truth being eternal will ever send up 
shoots of fresh life. 

And so to the Science of Health, or Christian Science 
taught and practised by Dr. Quimby as far back as the fifties 
which was used by him for bodily healing only, Mrs. Eddy 
added a religious system so similar in its basic thoughts to 
Vedantic truths that we wonder why its source was never 
divulged or credit given to that great Eastern people to whom 
the whole world, more or less, owes its religion. But no, 
again and again, when one and another recognises the similarity 
and makes it public, it is the duty of one or other of the 
Committee on Publication to contradict it in such terms as 
the following, among many other contradictions which have 
appeared quite recently: — 

"In a recent issue of your paper a minister, speaking on 
Hinduism, 13 credited with the statement : 'The philosophy 01 
India is in America in new forms. It is seen ^ 
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Christian Science, in which some of the fundamentals have been 
borrowed from Indian philosophy.* If the minister is correctly 
quoted, his statement indicates that he is ignorant of the tenets, 
the teaching, and the practice of Christian Science. Christian 
Science is a religion based upon the Bible, particularly upon the 
teachings of Christ Jesus; and it neither resembles nor is in- 
debted to any mystic philosophy or religion in India or else- 
where. This fact can be verified by any honest investigator.** 

This gentleman has evidently never investigated Indian 
philosophy or religion as the minister who made the statement 
appears to have done. Moreover it is against what is permitted 
by the Christian Science Church to study anything which is 
not pure Christian Science ; it is part of 'error* to be avoided. 

From the writings of Swami Abhedananda we learn that 
in the early editions of “Science and Health** Mrs. Eddy quoted 
from the Vedanta philosophy and he says that in the 24th 
Edition of “Science and Health** there was a chapter, now 
entirely suppressed, which began with four quotations from 
Vedanta philosophy. That also in that same chapter Mrs. 
Eddy quoted from a translation of the Bhagavad Gita by 
Charles Wilkins, published in London in 1785 and in New 
York in 1867. These quotations are now omitted. There are 
merely one or two veiled references to Indian thought in 
“vScience and Health** as when the author says, “The Indians 
caught some glimpses of the underlying reality when they 
called a certain beautiful lake ‘The smile of the great Spirit.* ** 
And in another place, “Those natural Christian Scientists, the 
ancient worthies’*, etc. 

Before proceeding to deal with just a very few of the 
extiaordinary number of similarities between Vedanta and 
Christian Science teaching, it may be of interest to make some 
mention of the extent of the Christian Science organisation ; 
it has spread practically throughout the world. 

The Christian Science Mother Church is in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, and America is the chief stronghold of Christian 
vScience. At the present time “The Mother Church has 2,277 
branches. There are also twenty-nine colleges and university 
^^’ganisations**. Sunday schools are attached to the churches, 
rile registered practitioners, who can be called upon for the 
healing of disease and sickness — in fact disharmony of any 
kind--run into many thousands. The publishing and literature 
^departments are extensive. The chief periodicals are the 
^onthly Journal, the weekly Sentinel and the daily Monitor. 
Ahpir circulations are enormous. The books ^d "^Writings on, 
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Christian Science are numerous, many of them published iu' 
various languages. The financial position of the organisation 
is in a flourishing condition. The figures of its various depart- 
ments we cannot give here ; suffice it to say that last year the 
receipts of the Mother Church General Fund alone were 
$11378,973,83. This ayiart from Trust Funds and many other 
sources of income, as well as the wealth of all its other depart- 
ments. There is a Board of Lectureship whose members, and 
they only, are authorised to give lectures. “During the last 
twelvemonth .... members of the Board of Lectureship of 
this church delivered 3,573 lectures”. These were given in 
almost every country of the world. No matter what the capacity 
of the hall in which a lecture is to be given, it is invariably 
crowded. “This year the Mother Church enrolled the largest 
number of new members in its history**. But the extent and 
activities of this organisation are too vast to go into here in 
any adequate way, moreover figures are not as a rule intere.stitig 
except to see beneath them some cause for the abundance they 
represent. 

When considering all this something seems to say : What 
a monument this vast organisation might have been to tl;e 
teachings of the Vedanta. And then again it sometimes comes 
to one : Perhaps one day the truth of the similarity of the 
teachings will be realised and acknowledged by all and the 
hands of East and West will be clasped in brotherhood in a 
way never dreamed of before, for after all it is the recognition 
of Spiritual oneness, not political, which so to speak brings 
about heaven on earth 

Let us now look at a few of the chief similarities between 
the teachings of the Vedanta and Christian Science, remember- 
ing that where it is possible to give here perhaps only one 
instance on a particular point, there are hundreds which might 
be selected. 

In answer to the question, "'What is God**, “Science and 
Health” — the Christian Science text book — says, “Incorporeal, 
Divine, Supreme, Infinite Mind, vSpirit, Soul, Principle, Life, 
Truth, Love .... these synonyms refer to one ahsoUii^ 
God .... the who 1 et:ess of DHly. The great I AM, the all- 
knowing, all-seeing, all-acting, all-wise, all-loving and eternal, 
all-substance. Mind or Intelligence, the Source and Giver of 
life. Nothing has life apart from God.” 

And what is the teaching of the Vedanta on this poW 
gathered so far as one has been able from the study of exposi- 
tions? 
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In one treatise the Supreme is spoken of as the “Absolute 
Spirit* the Infinite Being .... the eternal absolute oneness of 
the Supreme Spirit .... one stupendous indivisible whole 
.... the Impersonal Absolute”, as the Bhagavad Gita says — 
** Whose SELF is the SELF of all beings”. Indeed ‘The 
Lord's Song’ is so full of this teaching of the real SELF of 
man as opposed to the material that it is useless to attempt to 
select extracts from it. It is on this point — the denial of the 
material and the realisation of the spiritual — that the Christian 
Science claim of destruction of sin and sickness is based. 

Also in another Vedanta exposition we read, “He is the 
Soul of my soul as well as the Soul of the universe”. Again, 
“Can there be two infinities? There can be only one. This 
one is the one infinite Atman, everything else is its manifesta- 
tion”. 

What is man ? Christian Science says : “Spiritual and 
perfect .... eternal, not a single quality underived from 
Deity, possesses no life, intelligence nor creative power of his 
own, but reflects spiritually all that belongs to his Maker. 
Man is incapable of sin, sickness and death. The Real Man 
cannot depart from holiness .... God and the Real Man are 
inseparable” etc. 

The Vedanta as we have already seen teaches the perfection 
of man (the Real Man) — that he is pure and perfect. 

What are the teachings of Christian Science as to the 
phenomenal world and mortal man ? ‘Science and Health* 
answers, “Illusion, the opposite of Truth, the opposite of 
Spirit, the opposite of God ; that of which immortal man takes 
no cognizance”. Again, from other writings: “The material 
world is a world of illusion where men dimly perceive their 
true selfhood as spiritual light dawns upon them and dispels 
the veil of illusion”. It teaches, “The unreality of what is 
revealed by the material senses, that God is the only Absolute 
however real this world and its attendant evils may seem in 
human experience”. 

The Vedanta teaches that “The whole of nature is like 
a screen which is hiding the reality beyond. Every good 
thought that you think or act upon is simply tearing the veil, 
as it were, and the Purity, the Infinity, the God behind, mani- 
fests itself”. 

Then if we take the point of Birth and Death, Christian 
Science speaks of them as illusion .... “any material 
e^dence of d^ath is false, for it contradicts the spiritual facts 
of being”. 
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The Vedanta teaches, “Man is neither bom nor dies, nor 
goes to heaven .... births and deaths are changes in Nature 
which we mistake for changes in us”. 

Regarding mortal man Christian Science says, “It is really 
a self-contradictory phrase for man is not mortal, neither indeed 
can be**. In the words of the Christian Science scientific 
statement of being : “There is no life, truth, intelligence, nor 
substance in matter. All is infinite Mind and its infinite mani- 
festation, for God is All-in-all. Spirit is immortal Truth ; 
matter is mortal error. Spirit is the real and eternal ; matter 
is the unreal and temporal. Spirit is God, and man is His 
image and likeness. Therefore man is not material ; he is 
spiritual**. 

The Vedanta says : “The more this present self rolls away, 
the more tlie Real Self becomes manifest in its full glory**. 
The distinction made between the spiritual and the material, 
the Real and the unreal in relation to man and the phenomenal 
world is perhaps the most emphatic of all the similarities 
between Christian Science and the Vec.anta. 

And then that distinctly Indian thought w’hich could never 
have been gathered in the West from the teachings of our 
Scriptures — the aspect of God as Mother. Christian Science 
says : “Mother — God ; divine and eternal Principle ; Life, 
Truth and Love’*. 

Indian teachings as to the worship of God as Mother we 
all know too well to need to give any isolated instances. 

It is impossible here to deal with the many points of 
similarity — they extend over almost the entire teachings. Just 
as Mrs. Eddy retired from the world for some two or three years 
in order to perfect the Christian Science text book, so it would 
take almost as long to attempt to compare the similarities of 
thought between the Vedanta and Christian Science. Whether 
we look at some of the less prominent exi)ressions such as “The 
pairs of opposites**, we find it in the Christian Science text 
book under “Contrasting pairs of terms**. In each set of teach- 
ings we find sin referred to as ignorance, and so on almost ai 
infinitum. 

This article is not written wdth the idea of depreciating 
the value of Christian Science nor of taking from Mrs. Eddy 
the credit of putting these deep truths in such a way that men 
and women can avail themselves of them for practical use in 
daily life. We know the power which the understanding of 
this teaching has in the healing of sin and sickness, and the 
help which it can give in times of stress and trial. With 
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wonderful material at hand Mrs. Hddy has done a great service. 
She admits that she simply re-discovered the teachings of Jesus 
the Christ, and we know that His life and teaching can be 
explained only as we understand something of older Indian 
teaching, for as St. Augustine said, “What is now called the 
Christian religion has existed among ancients and was not 
absent from the beginning of the human race, until Christ came 
in the flesh, from which time the true religion, which existed 
already, began to be called Christianity 

As re-discoverer from the standpoint of practical application, 
we can be thankful to her but we need not make her almost 
an object of worship as so many Christian Scientists do or force 
ourselves into the belief that the ‘little book* mentioned in the 
Christian Bible, in Revelation, is necessarily ‘Science and 
Health*. We need not refer to her with adoration, sometimes 
it would seem in a way which surpasses that rendered to the 
Master, Jesus the Christ. The constant reference to the name 
‘Eddy* at all the services becomes truly wearying to many of 
us. Neither need we try to spiritualise the most ordinary 
events in her life as many of her followers do, and as is done 
in her authentic biography. Her three marriages appear to be 
the most ordinary everyday affairs needing no spiritualising, 
and her earlier life was that of an ordinary person. But she 
had time and ability for investigating certain principles of 
healing as practised by Dr. Quimby, through whom Mrs. Eddy 
was herself healed as her own letters testify. 

The basis of Christian Science understanding is the Allness 
of God and the nothingness of matter ; that God is All-good 
knowing no evil, and that through this realisation the action 
of God takes place destroying all that is unlike God, good, 
whether it be sin, sickness, limitation, lack, or disharmony of 
any nature whatsoever. 

Here perTiaps is the difference in the realisation of Chris- 
tian Science and the realisation of the followers of the Vedanta, 
^ho former teaches that the realisation of God, good, should 
bring about perfect harmony in all one*s surroundings. The 
latter that the realisation of God should mean disregard of the 
Material. However, whichever path we choose, it seems in- 
disputable that a much clearer understanding of the teachings 
.Christian Science can be gained by a study of the Vedanta 
philosophy, particularly through the study of the Bhagavad 
Gita. Seeing many failures in Christian Science healing one 
felt during those years that there was a missing link 
^QJiiewhere, that the explanation of lack of understanding on 
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the pijrt of the practitioners did not cover the whole ground, 
that there was something yet to be discovered. After searching 
several years, the nearest approach to discovering the missing 
link so far, seems to be in the realisation of the Atman. 


A LETTER OF ROMAIN HOLLAND 

Translated from the original French 

[I wrote to M. Roma in Rolland early last year asking his opinion 
about the lives and teachings of Sri Raniakrishna and Swami VivekaiiantL'i 
ill whom, I knew, he was deeply interested. In answer, I received a 
most cordial reply which I publish below\ I have since received a few 
more letters from him, all of which, I am sure, will interest the readers 
of rrabuddha Bharaia. I hope to publish them by and by . — Swami 
Ashokananda.] 

26th June, 1927. 

Dear Sir, 

A year ago some pages of Dhan Gopal Mukherjee revealed 
to me the great soul of Sri Ramakrishna, and this revelation 
has excited me to know more of his life and his thoughts. For 
several years my sister and myself have read books published 
by the Prabuddha Bharata Office or from the Ramakrishna 
Mission, that our Indian friends were kind enough to send us. 
The last month we had a visit from Miss M. and during the 
days we nassed together we often spoke of the Swami 
Vivekananda. 

I look upon the Swami Vivekananda as a dynamo of spiri- 
tual force and Sri Ramakrishna as a river of Love. Both of 
them reveal God and life eternal. And the most genial is 
Vivekananda. But Ramakrishna is above him in genius. 

I wish to dedicate to them a book which would make them 
known to the great masses of the West. The task is long and 
very difficult. There is in their rich thoughts multitudes of 
different elements of which the classification does not appear 
to me to have been made in that spirit of order which claims 
the intelligence (or even the heart) of the West. One part of 
these elements has a character very specifically Indian. 
Another part is universal, and it is that part which I wish to 
emphasise 

Now we are in Europe and in the whole world at an hour 
of social tempest coming out from a tempest of action, ana 
on the eve of a new cyclone of action, still more formidable than 
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the preceding one, in which millions of men are seeking for 
a direction. One must try and give it to them as clearly, as 
simply and as shortly as possible and without waiting, for the 
cyclone will never wait. 

For which cause it is necessary to allow the entrance of the 
Sun of Truth, whose rays enlighten the road where these 
people will have marched. I am convinced that the Swami 
Vivekananda would have aided them powerfully if he had lived 
at the hour in which we live to-day. But at the hour of his 
death and above all at that of Sri Ramakrishna the maelstrom 
of the world had not yet affected all peoples by its turbulent 
outbreak ; it was still the heavy night in which the storm was 
gathering itself in silence. At present we must think of all 
those who will perish (I am speaking of the death of the soul) 
if one does not render them assistance. 

My sister and myself have a very keen desire to enter into 
relations with Sister C. of whom we have heard people speak 
with tenderness and veneration. Few souls, I think, have had 
tlie privilege of being so close to that of Vivekananda as hers. 
We should be happy if we could correspond with her by letters 
with the hope that one day w^e shall have the pleasure of meet- 
ing her. 

We have been told also that at the Advaita Ashrama in 
the Himalayas there was a learned man, B.,...an ardent disciple 
of Vivekananda. We should like to know him and of his inter- 
pretation of the thoughts of Swami Vivekananda on science. 

As I can understand them (and as my thought tells me), 
science is one of the roads towards God and it is the road by 
which the West will march with the greatest surety towards 
Him, if it could be better guided. It would be useful to know 
if Vivekananda had the opportunity of expressing himself about 
this and in what work. 

I address to you, dear Swami Ashokananda, to you and 
to your brothers my brotherly salutation. I feel that I am 
'inited with you in the contact of that divine unity of which 
Sri Ramakrishna has been the Song of Songs become man. 

To you all, affectionately,. 
Romain Roi^land 



SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE EDUCATIONAL 
WORK OF THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION-I 

By Swami Nirvedananda 

(Continued from the last issue) 

* (Hi) VOCATIONAI, 

Education must be both individual and communal in its 
outlook. Every individual must be allowed to grow as much 
as he possibly can and contribute his maximum towards the 
weal of the community. At the same time it would 
undoubtedly be a serious mistake if special care is not taken to 
look at the community as an organic whole and provide for 
a proportionate growth of its various parts. Hundreds of 
vocations are required for a community in these days, and all 
of them do not require the same type of education, nor do 
they require the same measure of intellectual attainments. A 
system of education, which can help turning out men for the 
various functions with different types and grades of education 
suited to each, is what a community requires for its existence. 

Distribution of vocati* as in this country was made in the 
past according to caste, and education was likewise adjusted. 
But now-a-days we talk of labour class, middle class and 
aristocracy as if these are the three classes in the country, and 
we really find that a new assortment of vocations as well as 
corresponding education is every day coming into vogue 
between these three divisions of our people. These three 
divisions are becoming more and more demarcated ; their basis 
we should note is money and not caste. Wc won’t err much 
if we state that the primary and minor schools in villages are 
meant mainly for the children of the craftsmen and the 
peasantry and high schools and colleges for the middle class 
and aristocracy. Nowhere in these schools and colleges is there 
any provision for specialisation in vocations except medicine, 
law and engineering which are forbidden grounds for the 
poorer section of the community. Some of the castes are still 
retaining their hereditary occupations, but they have no school 
where their boys^ may learn to improve their vocation in the 
light of modern sciences. Some of course are making a bid 
for high education and trying to enlist themselves in the 
middle class. Such is the influence of the present-day schools 
that a hoy sent there is invariably lost to his ancestral trade. 
Education in these institutions is somehow associated with 
freedom from manual labour. While acquiring literacy, the 
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child coming from a labour class family becomes more and 
more unfit for his father's trade. 

This state of things has to be materially changed. The 
elementary and minor schools in villages have to make provi- 
sions for compulsory vocational training. Agriculture being 
the mainstay of the labour class including craftsmen, scientific 
agriculture, dairy-farming and agricultural industries should 
be made compulsory subjects for vocational training. Optional 
courses for various handicrafts (such as weaving, tanning, 
carpentry, basket-making, toy-making, smithy, pottery, 
masonry, survey, repair of stoves, watches, cycles, musical 
instruments and various other articles of use, etc.) should be 
open to the pupils. While choosing the optional course the 
pupil may be encouraged to specialise in his father's trade but 
certainly nothing should be forced upon him against his 
guardian's will. These vocational courses in village schools 
must necessarily be of an elementary nature and graded 
according to the age and capacity of the pupils. These village 
schools should he principally industrial schools, where academic 
education will be only a subsidiary factor. 

High schools which are mainly intended for middle-class 
boys should also provide for a higher standard of training in 
improved farming, commerce, banking, insurance, book-keep- 
ing, and modem industries such as chemical industries, motor- 
mechanics, etc. High schools should be essentially academic 
and industrial training should be a subsidiary part of the 
curriculum, so that the boys may just develop a taste for 
practical work, but there should be arrangements within these 
schools so that after finishing the academic course most of the 
boys may receive a thorough and systematic training in one or 
more of these vocational courses. Separate industrial schools 
may also serve the purpose ; but at the present stage when 
education in high schools and colleges has acquired a peculiar 
prestige, industrial courses ought to be taught and patronised 
hy these institutions. For this will go to dignify vocational 
training in the eyes of pupils as well as guardians. 

{iv) Character-buhding 

Education is a misnomer unless it helps one to build one's 
character. By character we mean here only training of the 
^iili which implies strengthening the will and directing it 
properly. Will may be said to be a force on the mental piano 
having both magnitude as well as direction and charactibS* 
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building signifies increasing the magnitude and adjusting the 
direction of this mental force. A man of character wills loftily 
and honestly and has the firmness to execute his will in spite 
of resistance from within or without. 

It is interesting to note that character-building was given 
a prominent place in the Hindu scheme of education. It was 
recognised by our ancient educators to be the immediate aim 
of education; for without character, without a thorough train- 
ing of the will, they observed correctly, no one can be fit for 
utilising in life any knowledge that may have been imparted 
to him. Moreover they found that even to qualify anyone for 
acquiring knowledge of any kind a preliminary training of 
the will to a certain extent was a necessity. The mind as an 
important instrument of knowledge and as the mainspring of 
all actions drew the devoted attention of our early educa- 
tionists more than anything else and they have left fur ns 
a precious lore about mental training, which we can ill afford 
to ignore. 

Will IS strengthened by the practice of concentration and 
self-control and chastened by a cultnrc of refined and lofty 
sentiments. This is all that our ancients found cs^icntial for 
character-building, and i.orhaps no modern educationist can 
add a whit to this so far as principle is concerned. 

No less astounding was their discovery with regard to 
the method of imparting this training. The very conception 
of the Brahmacharya Ashrama reveals how our ancient 
educationists were con.scious of the value and imnortance of 
‘self-activity’ as an ciTective educational method r«!jd also of 
the potency of ‘environment’ for rousing self-activity. 

In the light of our ancient teaching, we need attach more 
importance to character-building than to the stuffing of informa- 
tion in the pupil’s brain, which is tending to be the sole 
concern of educational institutions of our country. 

For strengthening the will systematic practice of concert- 
tration and self-control must be provided for and it should be 
•remembered that examples, and not mere oral instructions, 
are required of the teachers. This practice will also be of 
immense help in sharpening the intellect and developmf? 
different faculties. This must be looked upon as an indis- 
pensable factor of any healthy education. 

Fickleness and irresoluteness are almost synonymous with 
restlessness of mind. Will-force is bound to be dissipated 
when the mind runs after too many things at a time. A minci 
agitated by too many thought-waves cannot be fixed on any 
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object with unflinching devotion. Such a mind has to be 
calmed and mental energy* has to be conserved before the mind 
may flow mightily in any given direction. For this a system- 
aiic practice of concentration is a necessity, 

^If-control is a healthy exercise of the will against baser 
instinctive impulses, and undoubtedly this goes to develop the 
will considerably. Discipline of any kind is nothing but a 
lesson in self-control, and surely Brahmacharya, (abstinence) 
on account of its physiological as well as psychological effect, 
must be considered as the very basis of all kinds of discipline. 
Tne various vows or Vratas of our girls have their educational 
value in so far as they develop the will through self-control 
and they should find a place in any inoderii scheme for our 
girl-education, of course, with necessary modifications by way 
of eliminating crudities. Hoys and yonngmen also should be 
made to practise occasional fasting and silence. Moreover 
struggles against instinctive inertia, for maintaining a high 
standard of active, metluKlical and well-regulated life, as men- 
tioned in the topic on practical education, will also contribute 
a good deal towards developing the will-power. 

Now, besides strengthening the will we have to give it 
a proper direction and for this the heart has to be chastened 
and inspired with noble sentiments. Verily, love excavates the 
channel alon^e[ which icill flows. Love for flesh, lucre and 
fame determines the will-path of the ordinary man of the 
world, wdiile love for God, humanity, country and community 
directs the wall of noble souls. A man is said to be elevated 
in proportion as his love for the little self is replaced by a 
higher form of love. Character-building therefore requires 
that pupils should be trained to feel for others, and their 
love should be gently led, a^vay from their little self, to 
higher and higher spheres, family, neighbours, community, 
country and humanity, which are like so many ‘'altar-stairs 
that slope through darkness up to God**. This will undoubt- 
edly purify their heart and help them to be really noble and 
heroic in their deeds. Sister Nivedita has put it very nicely 
to give an idea of the educational value of this love : 

"^ven an ignorant mother, by teaching her boy to love and to act 
on his love, can be the finest of educators. It is this that makes so 
niany of our great men of to-day attribute so much to their mothers 

Pupils should be made conscious of their environment and 
e ped to feel that their education is meant not for the good of 
emselves alone but also for the good of jana-desha-dharma. 
must be made to feel that their development is intended 
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for the benefit of the environment. ^ A healthy education must 
let them know that “no man liveth to himself alone/* and 
it must stir up in them 'the desire to serve, the longing to 
better conditions, advance their fellows, and lift the whole*. 

(t) Now, love is awakened by faith and developed by 
service. Children should be early taught to respect their 
parents and superiors and to perform every day as a rule 
little acts of service by way of helping members of their 
families or schools as well as neighbours. The schoolmaster 
should make it a point to take note of these acts and 
encourage his pupils by awarding prizes for “Service**. 

(ti) No education can be called national unless it inspires 
love for the country. Sister Nivedita writes emphatically; 

**Let love for conntry and countrymen, for people and soil, be the 
mould into which our lives flow hot.'* 

For this the first thing necessary is to instil into the 
students a faith in their country and their people. A proper 
presentation of history which may introduce students to the 
glorious achievements of their fc efathcrs, will certainly 
arouse their faith and admiration. They must be made 
conscious of the preciou contributions of their motherland to 
religion and speculative philosophy and also of the propaga- 
tion of her cultural ideals beyond the borders of India even 
in the hoary past. They should also know how these contri- 
butions are valued by modern thinkers, how Vedanta philo- 
sophy as well as Buddhism have become important subjects of 
study and research even in the academic circles of the West. 
Then our students should also be made to see for themselves 
in museums and art-galleries or through pictures and lantern- 
slides the characteristic beauty of Indian painting, sculpture, 
and architecture, and in this connection they should be made 
familiar with the appreciatory remarks of modern connoissienrs. 
For is there anyone whose heart is not filled with admiring love 
for our country when he reads passages like the following 
from the pens of Mr. Harvel and Mr. Percy Brown or even 
when he simply hears the import of such a passage? 

*‘Their art, used only in the service of truth and religion, has 
made their hands obedient tools of a* heaven-sent inspiration ; and 
unique power of realising this, with a depth and sincerity unsurpn^sc 
in the art of any land, or in any epoch, gives them a right to ran 
among the greatest of the symbolists in the whole history of nrt. 
Indian Sculpture and Painting. . . 

'^‘The oldest painting therefore at Ajanta represents no 
beginning, but an art of some matnrity; not the first efforts of m ^ 
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duals groping m darkness of inexperience, but the finished work of a 
school of artists trained in a high art, manifesting great and ancient 
traditions/*— /ndian Painting. 

Then the students should also be made to feel the 
grandeur of their early literature, specially of the two magni- 
ficent epics, and in this connection also they should be made 
to know how the literary merits of these early productions 
have been appreciated by modern critics. Ours students have 
also to be made conscious of the contributions of our fore- 
fathers to positive sciences as described by Sir Brojendra Nath 
Seal, Sir P. C. Roy, Sj. Radhakumud Mukerjec, and others. 
They need also feel proud of the contributions to political, 
economic and sociological science as contained in the Shanti- 
parva of the Mahabharata and in Kautilya Arthashastra, 
which have oi)ened an immense and fruitful field of research 
before the modern scholars of this country. 

All these will undoubtedly awaken faith in the country 
and love for the people. Every effort should be made to 
deepen the love thus awakened by training students to serve 
the people. Enrolling batches of students as volunteers for 
Seva-work during floods, famines, epidemics, should be made 
a factor of our education. 

In this way systematic efforts have to be made to rouse 
a burning love for their communitj' and their country. 
Emancipation of sympathy and intellect is of course a neces- 
sity. So while calling up love for their country or com- 
munity, care must lie taken to convince them of the fact that 
they have no reason to hate other communities or countries. 
They must be made to feel that under the diversities of faiths, 
customs, histories, and traditions, the same human heart beats 
everywhere, and thus they should be led to feel for humanity 
as a whole. But in this we must always remember that one 
7vho cannot love his community cannot love his nation, and 
without loving the nation one cannot possibly feel any kifiskip 
with humanity. 

More important than any one of these forms of love as 
a purifier of the heart is the love for God. All the remaining 
forms are comprehended in real love for God. One who can 
love God surely feels for all. Systematic efforts for develop- 
love for God and religion should be made. This should 
he made the central gem as it were of the characteristic Hindu 
Elucidation of our sacreti texts, exposition of the lives 
sayings of saints and seers, presentation of ideal spiritual 
from Puranas and History, excursion to holy places and 
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holy men, spiritual lives of the teachers themselves and the 
spiritual environment of the school or residence of the 
students, all these are necessary for awakening this love. 
Moreover, students have to be disciplined through regular 
prayers, hymns, worship, etc. in certain forms of ceremonials 
graded according to their age and capacity. 

These different forms, as it were, of love will go to 
chasten the heart and give a proper direction to the will. 
In this connection we need add that a development of the 
aesthetic sense is also a mighty agent for chastening the heart. 
Love for the beautiful is already in man; this has to he drauii 
out by making the pupils feel and appreciate the beauties of 
nature. They should be trained to observe and enjoy 
Nature’s bounteous beauty by taking them to lovely spots 
during excursions. They arc to be helped further to take 
delight in artistic expressions of the beautiful through poeirv, 
music, painting, moulding or sculpture. They should ke 
encouraged and helped to express their own refined ideas and 
emotions through their own producti(M»s of fine arts. Regular 
lessons in Drawing, Painting, Mo<lelling, Music, etc go a long 
way to refine feelings, iv flower garden in the school roared 
by students will be found to be highly useful in :alling . }) 
the aesthetic sense. It must be noted that the environment 
of the school or residence of the students should be alive lo 
aesthetic requirements. 

If we seriously intend to see that our bo3’s aiid youths 
develop character, our education must provide aP these ior 
a systematic training of the will. 

The glaring omissions in the present system of education 
described in this article, together with the fact that nearly 
ninety per cent of our population do not receive any educa- 
tion at all, make the immensity of the task of properly 
educating our countrymen obvious. In the next article wc 
shall determine how we may fully utilise our strength and 
resources to put in our maximum contribution towards the 
solution of this task. 


(Condnd^d) 



THE WORK OF SWAMI TRIGUNATITA IN THE 

WEST 

[personal reminiscences] 

By His Western Disciples 
America 


When Swami arrived in the Western metropolis there was 
a ^roiip of loyal friends and students of Vedanta to greet him, 
and he was taken at once to the home of Dr. M. H, Logan, 
tlie president of the San Francisco Vedanta Society, and a few 
weeks later to the home of IVIr. and Mrs. C. F. Peterson, where 
lie was to make his headquarters. At once old and new 
stndents of Vedanta began to come from all directions. The 
news that another vSwami. a direct disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, 
had come to take up the work, spread far and wide and very 
soon Swami *s time was filled to overflowing. 

Classes were organized and a hall secured in the dowmtown 
section wdiere lectures \vere given on Sunday afternoons. The 
home of the Petersons soon proved too small for the augment- 
ing attendance at the classes, and the decision was made to find 
more commodious quarters. A flat was taken in March, 1903, at 
40 Steiner Street, with two front rooms opening into each other, 
giving larger space for the classes and lectures and with ample 
living rooms for Swami and Mr. and Mrs. Peterson and their 
son. 


Cla.sses were regularly held on Monday and Thursday even- 
ings for members, the study of the Gita on Monday evenings 
and the Upanishads cm Thursday evenings, with morning and 
evening lectures on >Siiiiday. Music, of course, was a part of 
every service, and almost from the inception of the wwk under 
Swami, the women members of the Society who were gifted 
with musical talent supplied the instrumental music and 
singing at the lectures and cla.sses, with the exception of the 
Sunday evening service, at which a quartette of the young men 
sang for seven years. All the musical programs for the 
Master’s birthday and other leading events were arranged by 
the women, adding much to the enjoyment of such occasions 
through their whole-souled devotion. 

In the year 1904, in response to calls Swami found a fertile 
held for work in the city of Los Angeles, 425 miles from San 
rancisco, in vSanthern California, and after organizing classes 
here, found a difficulty in carrying on the work at that distance, 
^ in the same year Swami sent to India for an assistant Swami 
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to take charge of the work there. The Math sent Swami 
Satchidananda, who came to the quarters at 40 Steiner Street 
and received a hearty welcome. He stayed for a lime under 
Swami and then left to take up the work at Los Angeles, but 
at the end of the first year, for reasons of health, he was com- 
pelled to return to India. 

The First Hindu Temple in the Western World 

In 1Q04 the work had grown to such proportions that 
Swami felt the time had come when the Society should have a 
suitable building of its own. With vSwami, to think was to 
act, and a committee w\as at once appointed to look for a suit- 
able site. Led by Swami, the committee traversed every 
section of the city, finally selecting the site on which the 
Temple stands at present. A meeting of all the mcni])ers was 
called, the choice of the committee was approved, the funds 
were quickly raised and the site was purchased in the name of 
the San Francisco Vedanta Society. 

Plans were immediately commenced for the building, 
under the supervision of vSwami, and at last took fonn in what 
was to be known as the first Hindu Temple in the whole 
Western world. The call for subscriptions went out and almost 
without exception the entire membership, with many friends 
of the movement, responded. Rich and poor, old and young, 
came wdth their offerings and before long suffici^.u funds were 
subscribed to commence operations. On AugUFt 1905, 

with appropriate ceremonies, the cornerstone wus laid. In a 
metal box in the cornerstone, Swami placed pictiucs of the 
Master and the Holy Mother and other pictures, that on sucli 
a blessed foundation the work might grow in power and ever 
increasing usefulness. Here at last, in San Francisco, the city 
beside the Golden Gate, a permanent center was established, a 
channel through which the Truth could flow to quench the 
thirst of thousands of world-weary souls with its life-giving 
waters. With regard to the future of the Temple, Swami 
said, “I shall not live to enjoy, others will come later who 
will enjoy,'* and with particular reference to his own partici- 
pation he boldly proclaimed, “Believe me, believe me, if there 
is the least tinge of selfishness in building this Temple it will 
fall, but if it is the Master's work it will stand." The build- 
ing still stands on the corner of Webster and Filbert streets. 

The Temple was dedicated to the cause of humanity 
January 7th, 1906, bringing to the special service many of the 
•out-of-town disciples of Swami Vivekananda and 
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Turiyananda. The first services were held on Sunday, January 
15, 1906. 

The Temple building was hardly finished when a great idea 
was bom in Swami’s mind— the establishment of a direct 
branch of the Ramakrishna Mission in San Francisco, to be 
the headquarters for America. He had no ambition for himself ; 
his high aim was to induce Swami Brahmananda to come and 
take full charge of the work in America. His faith and 
reverence for Maharaj were very great and he believed that if 
he could be persuaded to come, the work in America would 
receive a tremendous impetus through the impelling force of 
his great spiritual power. In pursuance of this idea he added 
a third floor to scr\^e as living quarters for Swami Brahmananda. 

When the addition with its roof and towers was completed, 
Swami decided to hold a service in which to re-dedicate the 
Temple as a whole. The re-dedication ceremony was duly 
announced for the evening of April 5th, 1908, and a special 
program prepared, consisting of appropriate music, songs and 
chants, and the distribution of Prasada in the form of light 
refreshments. When the hour arrived the auditorium was filled 
to overflowing and hundreds were unable to gain admission. 
After the service in the auditorium was ended, the audience 
was invited to look over the Temple and then go to the roof 
where Swamir performed Aratrika, “ceremony of waving of 
lights,*’ in one of the towers, amid the wondering interest of 
the Western audience. Many that evening received an altoge- 
ther new impression of the Hindu religion in its application to 
everyday life and as a practical medium for the universal 
culture of eveiy^ sincere spiritual impulse. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
PARAMAHAMSA 

By D. S. Sarm.\ 

Presidency College, Madras 

*'The bee buzzes round a flower,” vsays Sri Ramakrishna, 
only before it tastes the sweetness of the honey within. But 
when it is inside the flower it quietly drinks the nectar.” I 
^ni sure there are many who are every day quietly tasting the 
sweetness of Ramakrishna’s soul. 1 should therefore crave the 
Jl^^nlgence of these silent admirers and disciples while I, a 
®fifinner, buzz for a short time round the flower. 
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The standard biography of the saint which was published 
last year by his reverent disciples is a very curious document 
— quite unlike anything to which English readers are accus- 
tomed. The book is written in English But the 

world that is revealed to us by the book is most interesting. 
It is a typically Hindu world having for its nucleus a famous 
temple, a bathing-ghat, and a sacred river, with all the holi- 
ness and filth that these usually involve. It is the haunt of 
beggars, holy and profane, and of pious worshipers and soul- 
less priests. Here come sddhus from distant places with 
matted hair and long-grown nails and in all degrees of naked- 
ness and illumination. Some pretend to have discovered the 
philosopher’s stone and cheat the innocent village folk of a 
few annas. Some go about stark naked, but can boast of 
psychic powers gained after years of grislv toil and meditation. 
Some carry their sense of equality so far as to cat the leavings 
of beggars’ meals along with dogs, while others laugh and roll 
themselves the whole day in the dust, out of religious intoxi- 
cation. There arc again some sddhus whose intoxication is 
less spiritual, as it proceeds out of hhani: and wine. And 
finally there arc among tf 'm some sannyasins true and pure 
like Tota-puri — the guru of Ramakrishna. Thus th.c back- 
ground of the picture presented to us in the biography of the 
saint is the life in a Hindu temple as it has remained un- 
changed probably for the last two thousand years. In tlic 
course of the narrative we no doubt hear of gas Iannis, of 
pilgrimages by rail, of Christian missionaries, and of the Tlrahmo 
Samaj. But we easily forget these marks of the tnuetcciith- 
century civilization. 

Against a somber background of sublimities and horrors, 
of uncanny disciplines and rare realizations associated witli a 
Hindu temple, stands the simple, childlike figure of Sri Rann- 
krishna. In those wonderful visionary eyes of his, which arc 
trained to look upon eternity with a steady gaze, we see, as it 
were, the experience of all the Hindu sages from the time of 
the Rig-Veda. It was inevitable, of course, that he should be 
subject to the limitations of his environment. But it is mnr- 
vclous how, after his illumination, he transcends them all; 
and, with the quietness and assurance of one who has seen 
truth, he gives a message which modern India sorely needs. 
Like many a sddhu of his time, he went through various kinds 
of uncanny discipline attended by supernatural visions and 
experiences, but he finally condemned the hankering a^cr 
occult powers. Like many a Sakti devotee, he worshiped 
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K 41 i to the end, but he incessantly taught that every religion 
is only a partial representation of the ineffable Absolute. Like ‘ 
many an orthodox Brahman, he began his life with a strict 
observance of caste rules in the matter of food, choosing to 
cook his own meals on the banks of the Ganges rather than eat 
the prasadam of the temple ; but he ended by making his dis- 
ciples cosmopolitan and permitting them to receive food from 
the houses of all, irrespective of caste. 

I 

The life of Ramakrishna is a drama in three acts. The 
first act begins with the building of the Dakshinesvar temples 
by Rani Rasmani in 1855, and the appointment of Rama- 
krislina as a priest in one of them. The early years of the 
saint, before this date, form a sort of prologue. They were 
spiiit mostly in his own village of Kamarpukur. During that 
time his life was that of any poor Brahman boy in an Indian 
\ilhigc even today. He learned very little at. school, but a 
o(m\ (leal from Puranic recitals, folk songs, and village thea- 
tricals, Blit everyone who was acquainted with him knew that 
lie uas an extraordinary boy of a peculiarly sensitive religious 
temperament. He was often subject to trances, the first of the 
kind occurring as early as his seventh year. When he was 
sixteen years old he was obliged to go to Calcutta to help his 
brother in discharging his duties as a purohit among some of 
the respectable families of that city. 

Kaniakrishiia and liis brotlicr struggled on for three years 
as family jjriests in Calcutta, and after the construction of the 
Dakshinesvar temples, they became temple priests. 

Then began the period of storm and stress in Rama- 
krishna*s life. The duties he was called upon to discharge in 
the temple brought to a focus the vague yearnings and the half- 
satisfied longings of the prccec boyhood. From 

this time onward he spent twch V AIJl kIVItiC h of God, with 
aa astonishing tenacity of purpose. The experiences of these 
years arc most harrowing to read, Wc are told, for instance, 
that for half this period he did not close his eyelids in sleep, 
Unconscious of hunger and thirst and unaffected by the inci- 
that happened around Jiim, the young aspirant spent his 
«ays more or less like a lunatic. He would meditate for hours 
^t midnight under an amaJaka tree in the Panchavati garden, 
Without his clothes, and even without his sacred thread. He 
^oiild at times weep profusely like a child and often rub his 
against the ground in mise^3^ According to an oft-quoted 
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passage, when the peal of the evening bells in the temple an- 
nounced the close of day he would become sadder still, and 
cry, “Another day is gone in vain. Mother, and I have not seen 
thee. Another day of this short life has passed, and I have 
not known the truth.” Sometimes doubts would harass his 
soul and he would exclaim, “Art thou true. Mother? Or is it 
all a fiction of the mind ? Is religion a phantasy, a mere castle 
in the air ?” “Oh ! What days of madness I passed through,” 
said the saint in his later years. “You cannot imagine the 
pangs I felt owing to the separation from Mother.” He could 
not conduct the worship in the temple in the prescribed man- 
ner. During the evening service, when he had to wave lights 
before the goddess, he would go on waving them, forgetting 
when to stop. When making the offerings he would remain 
gazing at the image as if it were going to eat the foo<l. After 
some months of this intense state of feeling came the first flash 
of illumination, of which he has left us a vivid record in a 
passage which is of great interest to students of mysticism. 
He says: 

I was then sufiering from an excruciating pain for not being lilcsscd 
with a vision of the Mother. I felt as if somebody was squeezing niy 
heajrt like a wet towel. I wao overpowered by a great restlessness, afraid 
that it might not be my lot to realise her in this life. 1 could not bear 
the separation any longer and thought that I had no more need to live. 
Suddenly my eyes fell on the sword that was in the Mother's temple. 
Determined to. put an end to my life, I jumped like a mad man and 
seized it— when, all on a sudden, the buildings with their various 
parts, the temple and all, vanished from my sight, leaving no trace what- 
soever; and in their stead I found a limitless, infinite, effulgent ocean 
of consciousness or spirit, and, as far as the eye could reach, its shining 
billows were madly rushing toward me from all sides with a terrific 
noise to swallow me up. In the twinkling of a’’ eye they were on me 
and engulfed me completely. I was panting for breath. I was caught 
in the rolling waves and fell down senseless. What happened outside 
after that, I did not know, nor how that clay or the next passed, hut 
within me there was a steady flow of undiluted bliss altogether new, and 
I felt the direct presence of the divine Mother. 

In mystic literature this experience is called the awaken- 
ing. The emergence of mystic consciousness, sharply iiiarkcfl 
off from the long dim struggles that precede it, is usually 
attended by violent bodily changes. After the shock of the 
first vision, Ramakrishna was unable to exert any control over 
his body. St. Paul, after a similar experience, was, wc know, 
struck blind. Snso, a German mystic of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, suffered at the time of his awakening so greatly in body 
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that it seemed to him that none even in dying could suffer so 
much in so short a time. Richard Rolle of Hampole has re- 
corded that his heart burned with a sensible fire, “truly not 
iraaginingly.** Ramakrishna, too, tells us that in subsequent 
years of storm and stress he felt a burning sensation all over 
his body, as if his skin had been painted with a caustic lotion. 
He was also attacked with a ravenous appetite, and no amount 
of food could satisfy him for some days. 

With the first vision of the divine reality begins what is 
called “the Game of Love** in mystical literature. God plays 
*'hide and seek,** as it were, with the new-born soul. Or, in 
more scientific language, the mystic consciousness comes and 
goes, leaving the subject miserable and panting in the dark 
intervals. He begins to interpret his flaming experience in 
theological terms. He uses the language of the religion he has 
been brought up in or is acquainted with. St. Paul calls it the 
Christ. Chaitanya called it Krishna. The saints of southern 
India call it Siva. Christ calls it the Father. Ramakrishna 
calls it Kali, the Mother. In all these cases the reality, which 
is behind the shows of life, is apprehended by the mystic as a 
person. Consequently the reaction of the soul upon the up- 
rush of the new truth takes the form of passionate love. An 
intensely human relationship is established between the soul 
and God — whether it be that of the son to the parent, or that 
of the servant to the master, or that of the lover to the beloved. 
These arc the three well-knowm types of mystic devotion. 
Blit the reality may be apprehended in other ways also. It 
may be apprehended as a place instead of a person. The Sufi 
mystics of Persia describe it as a distant goal, the way to 
which lies through seven valleys. Dante, in his Divine 
Comedy, following popular theology, also represents it as a 
place. vSo does Bunyaii in his Pilgnm*s Progress, In all these 
cases the soul is regarded, not as a child, nor as a servant, nor 
as a lover, but as a pilgrim. A third way of representing the 
reality is to describe it as a state or a condition of the soul. 
Philosophical mystics of the type of Sankara who have the 
strength to contemplate on avyakta or Godhead always represent 
an ineffable state to which we are to be awakened from 
the nightmare of life. In this case the soul is regarded as a 
**eainer or a sleeper. From the sleep of ajndtia one has to be 
awakened bto jnAna. 

defi mystic’s experience is thus carystallized into a 

“lie theological or poetic concept, he begins to adjust his 
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life and character to the new light. He imposes upon himself 
terrible disciplines to make himself pure and sinless. He cuts 
new channels in his mind and violently closes up the old. Any- 
thing which is likely to draw away his energies from the new 
center is relentlessly removed. Those earthly connections that 
bind him most to selfhood are rent asunder. Family, friends, 
riches, comforts — all are for^ken. Even the formalities of 
religion are laid aside. In fact, the first touch of the true 
religious spirit in every case results in death, the death of the 
seed before the plant begins to sprout. “Leave all and follow 
me,*' says the Light; and the injunction is literally followed 
by every mystic in the first stage of his journey, which 
Western writers call the purificatory stage and which we call 
sadhana or tapas. It is a period punctuated by visions and 
voices, temptations and lapses, which are personified into 
angels and evil spirits in popular literature. Christ was 
tempted by Satan. Buddha was tempted by Mara, and 
Visvamitra by Menaka. Ramakrishna, too, had some of 
these experiences. He saw spirits and heard voices, and 
frequently fell into trances. The momentous struggle that was 
going on in his soul between the oid and the new was often 
objectified, and the whole drama enacted before his very eyes. 
One day as he sat down to meditate he found a sannyasin 
emerging out of his body with a trident in his hand. The 
figure directed him to concentrate his mind on God and 
threatened that otherwise he would plunge the weapon into his 
body. Presently another man — ^the pdpa-purusha --came out of 
his body and was killed on the spot by the shining sannyasin, 
who, after this exploit, re-entered his body. In fact, this part 
of the saint’s biography is a supernatural romance in which his 
mind is described as moving in a world of abstractions and 
spirit-voices, while his body remained so dead and motionless 
that birds would perch on it and serpents crawl over it. 

At the same time Ramakrishna was disciplining himself 
in a most drastic way. He would clean closets like a 
scavenger. He would eat food cooked by the lowest classes. 
He would eat the leavings of dogs. And he would make no 
difference between sandal and filth. No wonder therefore that 
everyone thought he was mad. He himself feared that his 
mind was going to pieces. In the agony of his heart he cried, 
“Mother, is this the result of praying and wholly surrender- 
ing myself to thee?” But in the very next moment he would 
say, “Let it be as thou wishest. Let this body go to pieces, 
but leave me not. Reveal fhyself to me ; be kind to thy help- 
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less son, O Mother. I have taken shelter at thy lotus feet. 
Thou art my only refuge.** 

His prayer was heard at last. For a female sannyasin 
came on the scene. She understood Ramakrishna*s case and 
began to help him in his devotions. Under the direction of the 
Brahmani, as she was called, the saint passed through the 
tantric sadhana. The philosophy that underlies the system 
seems to be that sensuality must be met on its own ground 
and that deification of the objects of desire would lead to the 
realization of God more swiftly than the renunciation of them. 

The most remarkable feature of the purificatory period of 
Ramakrishna is that he was not satisfied with any one system 
of discipline. Scarcely had he finished his tantric sadhana 
when he began to experiment as it were with the various types 
of Vaisnava sadhana. Fortunately, however, he was led on 
from emotional mysticism, in which many a weak-brained 
sadhaka is engulfed, to a more virile experience. An itinerant 
monk called Tota-puri arrived at Dakshinesvar and by a single 
glance he discovered that Ramakrishna was an advanced seeker 
after truth. Would he leam Vedanta? Ramakrishna readily 
consented, and was soon initiated. He joined the sacred 
order of sannyasins and began to leam Advaita philosophy. 
We are told that, on the very first day on which he practised 
Advaita sadhana, he got into nirvikalpa samadhi and remained 
in that state for three days. The gum stood by wondering 
and exclaimed, “Is it possible that this man has attained in 
the course of a single day what took me forty years of strenu- 
ous practice to achieve?** Tota-puri remained with him for 
eleven months and taught him the philosophy of Sankara in 
detail. Ramakrishna henceforth became a jnani as well as a 
bhakta- Reality became as much a state of his own soul 
as a beloved person outside it. In one of his sayings he 
clearly brings out the relation between jnana and hhakti. He 
compares the former to a terrace and the latter to a staircase. 
Iloth are made of the same materials. The terrace is the 
Absolute realized in samadhi, in which the self and the world 
are blotted out. The staircase is the world of names and 
forms — the manifestation of the Absolute to the human sense. 
We go up and down, sometimes resting on the terrace, and 
sometimes on the steps of the staircase. 

Ramakrishna*s religious training tvas thus complete. But 
lender the stress of the terrible sadhanas that he had passed 
through his health broke down. After a long samadhi of six 
®">uths, during which he sat still like a dead body, uncon- 
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scious of the passing of day and night, he had an attack of 
dysentry. He suffered from it for many months and was 
taken out of Dakshinesvar to his native village for a change. 
This ends the first act of the drama of his life.* 

(To be continued) 


HINDU MYSTICISM t 

A copy of Hindu Mysticism by Prof. Surendranath Das Gupta lias 
been lying on our table for some time. Prof. Das Gupta delivered six 
Harris lectures on the development of Indian mysticism at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois, U. S. A., in 1926, and they have now 
been published in the form of this volume. The term mysticism covers 
a very wide ground and it is as rich and complete as life itself. He has 
therefore confined himself to the delineation of only the main types 
of Indian mysticism in their mutual relations. Mysticism, in his opinion, 
means *‘a spiritual grasp of the aims and problems of life in a much 
more real and ultimate manner than is possible to mere reason.** Thus 
the author in course of his six lectures ' as very ably dealt with the 
flowering of human life in its varied aspects, its gradual ascent in 
the scale of spiritual values, experience, and spiritual ideals. 


In the first lecture he has described the sacrificial mysticism which, 
tliough not a mysticism of a superior order, develops, without doubt, 
many features of the higher types and marks the starting point of the 
evolution of Indian mysticism. The Vedic hymns— the earliest records 
of humanity—are nothing but the spontaneous outpourings of the heart 
of the primitive people of India, who were deeply impressed with the 
magnificent panorama of Nature’s beauty. The fervid imagination of 
these ancient sages afterwards freed itself from the entanglements of 
natural phenomena and turned to the forces behind them as personified 
deities and ultimately arrived at a synthetic conception of the unity of 
Godhead. But when we come down to the sacrificial stage of develop- 
ment we find that the hymns uttered in praise of the deities came to 
be used as mere commands or injunctions for the performance of certain 
sacrificial duties. For with Ihe Vedic people the sacrifices performed 
in strict accordance with these formulae were more powerful than the 
Gods who could be propitiated or displeased by the mere performance 

* From The Journal of Religion, Chicago. ^ 

t Hindu Mysticism by S. N. Das Gupta, M.A. Ph.D. (Cal.), 
(Cantab.), Late Lecturer in the University of Cambridge, J 

Late Professor of Sanskrit, Chittagong College, Bengal; 

Philosophy, Presidency College, Calcutta. Published by the Open t ^ 
Publishing Company, Chicago; London. Pages xx -I- 168. Pnce fz 
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thereof. These commands were thus conceived as self-revealed^ 
unalterable, transcendent and omnipotent and as capable of conferring 
material advantages upon individuals, if faithfully adhered to. Thus 
the assumption of the mysterious omnipotence of the sacrifices performed 
in accordance with the Vedic injunctions, independent of reason or 
discursive thought, forms the salient trait of the mysticism of the Vedic 
type. But human imagination went beyond this crust of objective law 
realistically conceived, and intellectualised the material sacrifices by 
the process called “substitution-meditation.** The mystical powers were 
supposed to dwell not in external performances hut in specific forms of 
meditation, which were thought to produce results equally beneficial. 
In this way from the continuous meditation of one entity burst forth 
in the minds of Vedic thinkers the highest idea of Self and the world- 
mystery. When the conception of the Highest was once formed, a 
natural tendency to search after Braliman also sprang up in the inmost 
chamber of their heart. 


II 

In his second lecture the author goes on to the discussion of the 
type of mysticism of the Upanishads which form the concluding portions 
of the Vedic literature. The Upanishads are but mystical experiences 
of the soul gushing forth in an unceasing stream of beauty. As a 
matter of fact, it is in these Upanishads that one meets with the earliest 
instances of a sincere quest after Brahman— the Highest. The 
Upanishads reveal to us the different phases of thought and experience. 
Ill the whirlpool of fleeting pleasures, the real content of human 
existence is altogether lost sight of. We live more for the body than for 
the soul. Thus in our mad pursuit after the phantom show^s of worldly 
vanities we fail to realise that tlie dull and insipid life we are living 
has had the effect of stifling the spiritual instincts and longings of 
the soul. The beautiful stories such as those of Virochana and 
Indra, Yama and Nachiketas as found in the Upanishads serve only 
to accentuate the transitoriness of w'orldly objects and the ultimate 
reality of Brahman, the realisation of which cuts the Gordian knot 
of the heart and dispels all doubts from the mind for ever. In fact, 
the Upanishadic mysticism consists in the earnest quest for the spiritual 
illumination — the realisation of the absolute truth. The Self or the 
Brahman can be intuited only by the person to whom it reveals its own 
nature. It is beyond the ken of human intellect or reason;— it is, in 
short, an ineffable experience where all ordinary experiences are sub- 
merged and one infinitude of blissful experience exists at this stage 
of non-conceptual intuition of the Self. 


in 


The author in his third lecture on Yoga mysticism lays some stress 
on the question of the fundamental conditions requisite for the percep- 
tion of the ultimate truth. The Shastras boldly assert that the soul 
the mind are not one and the same thing; it is only the creative 
* cations of the mind that seem to obscure the spirit; but when the 
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coloured dome of mind will be broken, in other words when all mental 
processes will be quashed, the Ught of spirit will shine forth in all' 
its native glory. The Yoga system of Patanjali prescribes some processes 
such as postures, breath-control, breathing exercises, washing of the 
impurities from all the important cavities of the body, as ancillary means 
to the removal of the veil of nescience that^screens the self-luminous 
spirit from our blurred vision. Yoga means the disintegration of 
the mind in one vast ocean of ecstatic beatitude; and to attain to 
that blissful stage, disinclination (Vairagya) to all worldly pleasures 
and sense-gratification is absolutely necessary; and the non-conceptual 
vision of the spirit is granted to the aspirant only when he is able to 
bring his unwieldy mind under perfect control. Thus in short, the 
process of Yoga described in the Yoga mysticism consists of a threefold ' 
course viz. high moral elevation, physical training of the body for tlie 
Yoga practice and steady mental concentration, which ultimately leads 
to a knowledge of reality as it is. 

IV 

The Buddhistic mysticism— -the subject-matter of his fourth lecture 
—consists in a belief in the essenceless state of Nirvana as the ultimate 
perfection to be realised by the complete extinction of desires and 
supra-intellectual wisdom of the Yoga-practice. The system of Yoga 
•enunciated by the Buddhists is very much akin to that of Patanjali 
though there is a good deal of theoretical difference between the two. 
The highest perfection with the Buddha is absolute extinction whereas 
with Patanjali it is the liln ation of the spirit as self-illumination. The 
ultimate mystic stage of Buddhist Nirvana has been described in some 
passages in the Buddhist literature as ‘‘blissful” and in other passages 
it is held to be like the extinction of a flame. However, it is to be 
admitted that lx)th are too deep and unfathomable for ordinary com- 
prehension and as such are transcendent in their nacure though the 
methods of their realisation are largely similar. Asceticism or self-niorti- 
fication is also advocated as one of the means to the extinction of desires ; 
for desirelessness which stops the accretion of the fruits of Kaniia 
(actions) is held to be an indispensable ethical desideratum for all 
spiritual achievements. 

V 

His fifth lecture is mainly confined to the classical forms of Devo- 
tional mysticism. The classical mysticism i.e. the mysticism of ihe 
Gita and the Bhagavata Purana advances a compromise between the 
worldly life of a householder and that of absolute renunciation though 
it leaves sufficient room for any aspirant to lead a life of absolute 
renunciation apart from society or social obligations. It discards se 
mortification and believes in the three kinds of tapas viz. physica 
discipline, speech-discipline, and mental discipline which lead to t ie 
purification of the mind. The mysticism of the Gka lies in “a beie^ 
that the performance of allotted duties without any tinge of persona 
attachment and with the dedication of all fruits of the action (karma 
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to God leads a man to the highest realisation in the Bhagavata Parana 
on the other hand the superabundance of love for God has been given 
a superior place. To the eye of the true Bhakta (devotee) though all 
beings are but manifestations of God*s power, yet for all empirical pur- 
poses they are quite different from God. The love which is not motivated 
by any prospect of personal gain and manifests itself in the soft melting 
of the heart, in tears, etc. was best illustrated in the life of Chaitanya— 
the Love-angel of Navadwip in Bengal. The ideal of liberation paled 
into insignificance before the maddening passion of love for the 
Beloved Lord of Brindaban, the soul-enthralling music of whose divine 
flute was a perennial spring of inspiration to him. In this scheme 
of life even the ideal of the extinction of desires as enjoined in the 
Guta is replaced by that of participation in the drama of divine joy 
and the desires or sense-inclinations are given a full play in the direction 
of God. 

VI 

The last, though not the least, is the popular form of Devotional 
mysticism. The author has so far confined himself to the treatment 
of tlie different forms of mysticism as portrayed in Sanskrit writings; 
but in this last lecture he deals with the mysticism of divine love that 
found expression in the vernaculars of North India and of the South. 
The author has, moreover, enriched this chapter with a pen-picture 
of the holy life and religious beliefs of the great saints whose doctrines 
served only to swell the tide of Hindu religious thought rolling down 
from time immemorial in an unbroken stream of continuity. At the 
very outset he refers to the Alyar saints of the South whose doctrines 
were more or less similar to the Bhakti mysticism of the Bhagavata Purana 
and the Gita. The Bhakti movement of the South, says the author, 
dates from Jnaneswar and Namdeva to Tukaram (i.e. from the 13th 
to the 17th century), while that of North India is represented by Kavir, 
Nanak, Tulshidas, Mirabai and the like. The essence of the different 
systems is gradually filtering down into the minds of the people in 
general. The spontaneous love for the Beloved is not bound by any 
earthly limitations. In the tiller and the grocer, in the educated or in 
the uneducated, it springs forth in its native spontaneity and sweetens 
the myriad troubles in which they drag on their existence. The all- 
consuming passion of love for God is the Bhakta’s eternal stay in Him 
and an end in itself and is dearer to him than liberation or any other 
goal of religious realisation. The Bhakti cult has thus watered the 
hearts of the masses of India irrespective of caste or creed and still 
finds an eloquent expression in the pastoral mystical songs of the love 
of Krishna and Radha. ^ 

In conclusion the learned author justly regrets that it is only “the 
educated or Anglicized Hindu who dazzled by the gay colours of the 
^est turns a deaf ear to the old tune of his country—the flute of Krishna 
calling from afar through the rustling leaves of bamboos and green 
^oves of the village-homes.” He asks, “What have you gained if you 
nave never tasted in your life the deep longing for deliverance or 
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divine joy? What have you gained if you have not tasted the joys-' 
of self-surrender, if your heart has not longed to make of you a flute 
in the hands of Krishna, that master-musician of the universe, and if 
you have not been able to sweeten your life with a touch of the 
Beloved?” 

This, in short, is a brief summary of the author’s book on “Hindu 
Mysticism”; and his beautiful exposition of the various phases of the 
development of Indian mysticism testifies, without doubt, to his thorough 
grasp of the leading principles underlying the religious movements 
of India from the Vedic age up to the present day. The style of the 
author is lucid and refreshing ; and in view of the beautiful arrangement 
of the subjects, their intrinsic worth and masterly delineation, the 
volume is indeed a welcome addition to the stock of philosophical 
treatises. We gladly recommend the book to the enlightened public. 

J. C. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

Swami Viretwarananda 

Swami Vireswarananda, President, Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, has 
been touring in the Andhra province for the last six weeks. The main 
purpose of the tour has been to popularise our literature among the 
people, and so far he has been eminently successful in his efforts. He 
visited Ichcliapuram, Berhampore, Parlakiniedi, Chicacole, Vizianagram, 
Vizagapatani, Rajalimundry, Bezwada, EHore, Anantapur and Cuddap'ah; 
and in many of these places he delivered lectures and gave discourses 
on the ideals of Vedanta, and also helrf private conversations to explain 
them to interested people. The Swami is expected to extend his tour 
further south, and we are sure his travel will succeed in widely pro- 
pagating the ideals of the Ramakrishna Order. 

Swami Paramananda 

Swami Paramananda of the La Crescenta Ananda-Ashrama and the 
Boston Vedanta Centre, arrived at the Belur Monastery on the 14th 
February. He came via Pacific and touched at Singapore, Kuala Lum- 
pur, Ipoh, Penang and Rangoon on the way. The Swami had a very 
crowded programme in each place. At Singapore he had to deliver as 
many as t^yelve speeches. At Rangoon he spoke thrice on the same 
day. Everywhere people received him with great kindness and 
enthusiasm and gave him addresses of welcome. 

This time the Swami’s stay ki India will not be long. 

R. K., Mifsioiil Flood Relief in Gujerat « 

Having carried on the flood relief for full six months Sri Rama- 
krishna Mission has closed the work of all the five centres on the 5^ 
February. The total number of houses constructed and repaired 
British, Baroda and particularly in Cambay State villages amounts to 91 • 
The Relief party arrived at Bombay on the 7th February. 
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RAJA YOGA 

By SWAMI ViVBKANANDA 
FIRST LESSON 

Each individuality must be cultivated. All will meet at 
the centre. 

“Imagination is the door to inspiration and the basis of 
all thought.** 

The explanation of nature is in us ; the stone falls outside, 
but gravitation is in us, not outside. 

Those who stuff themselves, those who starve themselves, 
those who sleep too much, those who sleep too little, cannot 
become Yogis. 

Ignorance, fickleness, jealousy, laziness and excessive 
attachment are the great enemies to success in Yoga practice. 
The three great requisites are : 

First. Purity, physical and mental ; all uncleanliness, all 
that W0UI4 draw the mind down, must be abandoned. 

Second. Patience. At first there will be wonderful mani- 
^stations, but they will all cease. This is the hardest periotd. 
hut hold fast ; in the end the gain is sure if you have patience. 

Third. Perseverence. Persevere through thick and thin, 
^^ough health and sickness ; never miss a day in practice. 
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The best time for practice is the junction of day and night, • 
the calmest time in the tides of our bodies, the zero point be- 
tween two states. If this cannot be done, practice upon rising 
from and going to bed. Exquisite personal cleanliness— daily 
bath — is necessary. 

After bathing, sit down and hold the seat firm, that is, 
imagine that you sit as firm as a rock, that nothing can move 
you. Hold the head and shoulders and the hips in a straight 
line, keeping the spinal column free ; all action is along it and 
it must not be impaired. 

Begin with your toes and hold each part of your body 
perfect, picture it so in your mind, touching each part if you 
prefer to do so. Pass upward bit by bit until you reach the 
head, holding each perfect, lacking nothing. Then hold the 
whole perfect, an instrument given to you by God, to enable 
you to attain Truth, the vessel in which you are to cross the 
ocean and reach the shores of eternal truth. When this has 
been done, take a long breath through both nostrils, throw it 
out again and then hold it out as long as you comfortably can. 
Take four such breaths, then breathe naturally and pray for 
illumination. 

'T meditate on the glory of that Being who created this 
universe ; may he illuminate my mind.** Sit and meditate on 
this ten or fifteen minutes. 

Tell your manifestations to no one but your Guru. 

Talk as little as possible. 

Keep your thoughts on virtue ; what we think we tend to 
become. 

Holy meditation helps to burn out all mental impurities. 
All who are not Yogis are slaves ; bond after bond must be 
broken to make us free. 

All can find the reality beyond. If God is true, we must 
feel him as a fact, and if there is a soul, we ought to be able 
to see it and feel it. 

The only way to find if there is a soul is to be something 
which is not the body. 

The Yogis class our organs under two chief heads — organs 
of sense and organs of motion, or of knowledge and action. 

The internal organ or mind has four stages. First-- 
Manas, the cogitating or thinking faculty, which is usually 
almost entirely wasted, because it is uncontrolled ; properly 
governed, it is a wonderful power. Second — ^Buddhi, the wi 
(sometimes called the intellect). Third — Ahamkara, the se 
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conscious egoism (from Aham), Fowrife— Chitta, the subs- 
tance in which all the faculties act, the floor of the mind as 
it were, or the sea in which the various faculties are waves. 

Yoga is the science by which we stop Chitta from assuming 
or becoming transformed into several faculties. As the reflec- 
tion of the moon on the sea or the waves is broken or blurred 
by the waves, so is the reflection of the Atman, the true self, 
broken by the mental waves. Only when the sea is stilled to 
mirror-like calmness, can the reflection of the moon be seen, 
and only when the *'mind stuff,** the Chitta, is controlled to 
absolute calmness, is the Self to be recognized. 

“Mind stuff** is not the body, though it is matter in a 
finer form, and it is not eternally bound by the body. This is 
proved as we get occasionally loosened from it. We can learn 
iu do this at will by controlling the senses. 

When we can do that fully, we shall control the universe, 
because our world is only what the senses bring us. Freedom 
is the test of the higher being. Spiritual life begins when you 
have loosened yourself from the control of the senses. 

He whose senses rule him is worldly — is a slave. 

If we could entirely stop our mind stuff from breaking into 
waves, it would put an end to our bodies. For millions of years 
we have worked so hard to manufacture these bodies that in the 
struggle we have forgotten our real purpose in getting them, 
which was to become perfect. We have grown to think that 
body-making is the end of our efforts. This is Maya. We 
must break this delusion and return to our original aim and 
realize that we are not the body, but that it is our servant. 

Learn to take the mind out and see that it is separate 
from the body. We endow the body with sensation and life 
and then think it is alive and real. We have worn it so long 
that we forget that it is not identical with us. Yoga is to help 
us put off our body when we please and see it as our servant, 
our instrument, NOT our ruler. Controlling the mental powers 
is the first great aim in Yoga practices. The second is con- 
centrating them in full force upon any subject. 


YOU CANNOT BE A YOGI IF YOU TALK MUCH. 
SECOND I^ESSON 

This Yoga is^ known as the eight-fold Yoga, because it is 
divided into eight principal parts. These are : 

First — ^Yama. This is most important and has to govern 
lue whole life ; it has five divisions : 

1st. Not injuring any being by thought, word or deed. 
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and. Non^covetousness in thought, word or deed. 

3rd,. Perfect chastity in thought, word or deed. 

4th. Perfect truthfulness in thought, word or deed. 

5th. Perfect sinlessness in thought, word or deed. (Non- 
receiving of gifts.) 

Second — Niyama. The bodily care, bathing daily, dietary, 
etc. 

Third — Asana. Posture, — hips, dioulders and head must be 
held straight, leaving the spine free. 

Fourth— Pranayama. Restraining the breath (in order to 
get control of the prana or vital force). 

Fifth — Pratyahara. Turning the mind inward and restrain- 
ing it from going outward, revolving the matter in the mind in 
order to understand it. 

Sixth — Dharana. Concentration on one subject. 

Seventh — ^Dhyana. Meditation. 

Eighth — Samadhi. Illumination, the aim of all our efforts. 

Yama and Niyama are for life-long practice ; as for the 
others, we do as the leech does, we do not leave one blade of 
grass without firmly grasping another. In other words, we have 
to thoroughly understand and practise one step before taking 
another. 

The subject of this lesson is Pranayama, or controlling the 
Prana. In Raja Yoga breathing enters the psychic plane and 
brings us to the spiritual. It is the fly-wheel of the whole bodily 
system. It acts upon the lungs, the lungs on the heart, 
the heart upon the circulation, this in turn upon the brain and 
the brain upon the mind. The will can produce an outside 
sensation and the outside sensation can arouse the will. Our 
wills are weak ; we do not realize their power, we are so much 
bound up in matter. Most of our action is from outside in. 
Outside nature throws us off our balance and we cannot (as 
we ought) throw nature off her balance. This is all wrong ; 
the stronger power is really within. 

The great saints and teachers were those who had con- 
quered this world of thought within themselves and so spoke 
with power. The story of the minister confined in a high 
tower who was released through the efforts of his wife who 
brought him a beetle, honey, a silken thread, a cord and a rope, 
illustrates the way we gain control of our mind by using first 
the physical regulation of the breath as the silken thread. That 
enables us to lay hold of one power after another until the 
rope of concentration delivers us from the prison of the body 
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and we are free. Reaching freedom, we can discard the means 
used to bring us there. 

Pranayama has three parts : 

ist. Puraka — ^inhaling. 

2nd. Kiimbhaka— restraining. 

3rd. Rechaka — exhaling. 

There are two currents passing through the brain and 
circulating down the spine, crossing at the base and returning 
to the brain again. One of these currents called the ‘‘Sun** 
(pingala), starts from the right hemisphere of the brain, crosses 
at the base of the brain to the left side of the spine anjd re- 
crosses at the base of the spine like one-half of the figure eight. 

The other current, the “Moon’* (ida), reverses this action 
and completes this figure eight. Of course, the lower part is 
much longer than the upper. These currents flow day and 
night and make deposits of the great life forces at different 
points, commonly known as “plexuses,** but we are rarely 
conscious of them. By concentration we can learn to feel 
them and trace them over all parts of the body. These “sun 
and moon*’ currents are intimately connected with breathing 
and by regulating this wc get control of the body. 

In the Katha Upanishad the body is described as the 
chariot, the mind as the reins, the will as the charioteer, the 
senses as the horses and the objects of the senses as their road. 
The self is the driver seated in the chariot. Unless the driver 
has understanding and can control his horses, he can never 
attain the goal, but the senses like vicious studs, will drag him 
where they please and may even destroy him. These two 
currents are the great “check rein** in the hands of the 
charioteer and he must get control of them and control them. 
We have to get the power to become moral ; until we do we 
cannot control our actions. Yoga alone enables us to carry 
into practice the teachings of morality. To become moral is 
the object of Yoga. All great teachers were Yogis and con- 
trolled every current. The Yogis arrest these currents at the 
i^ase of the spine and force them through the spinal column. 
They then become the current of knowledge, which only exists 
in the Yogi. 

Second I^esson in Breathing: — One method is not for all. 
This breathing must be done with rhythmic regularity, and the 
easiest way is by counting; as that is purely mechanical, we 
Repeat the sacred word “Om” a certain number of times instead. 

This pranayama consists in closing the right nostril with 
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the thumb and then slowly inhaling through the left nostril, 
repeating the word “Om** four times. 

Then firmly close both nostrils by placing forefinger on left 
one and drop the head on the chest and hold the breath in, 
mentally repeating the eight times. 

Then lift the head erect and removing the thumb from the 
right nostril, exhale slowly through that, repeating the “Otn” 
four times. 

As you close the exhalation, draw in the abdomen forcibly 
to expel all the air from the lungs. Then slowly inhale 
through the right nostril, keeping the left one closed, repeating 
“Om” four times. Next close the right nostril with thumb, 
drop the head, hold the breath while repeating “Om** eight 
times. Then lift the head erect, unclose the left nostril and 
slowly exhale, repeating ''Om” four times, drawing in the 
abdomen as before. Repeat this whole operation twice at each 
sitting, that is, making four paranayamas, two for each nostril. 
Before taking your seat it is w^ell to begin with prayer. 

This needs to be practised a week, then gradually increase 
the number of breathings, keeping ’:he same ratio, that is, if you 
make six pranayamas, repeat the '‘Cm** six times at inhalation 
and exhalation and tv 3lve during kumbhaka. These exercises 
will make us more spiritual, more pure, more holy. Do not be 
led aside into any byways or seek after power. Love is the only 
power that stays by us and increases. He who seeks to come 
to God through the Raja Yoga must be strong mentally, physi- 
cally, morally and spiritually. Take every step in the light. 

Of hundreds of thousands only one soul will say, ‘T will 
go beyond and I will penetrate to God.” Few can face the 
truth, but to accomplish anything, we must be willing to die 
for Truth. 


THE LURE OF THE UNIVERSAL VISION 

By the Editor 

It has been remarked that Prabuddha Bharata has been 
devoting of late too much attention to things secular. Prabuddha 
Bharata is dedicated to the task of awakening the spirihial 
instincts of men, inasmuch as spirituality alone can fulfil taen s, 
highest ends. We plead guilty to the charge that our articles 
have not been all purely spiritual. But in doing so, we want 
to add a few words in explanation. 
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There cannot be the least doubt that the fulfilment of man 
lies in realising himself as pure spirit, as Existence-Knowledge- 
Bliss absolute. It is an inefiable experience, transcending all 
relative consciousness. And oh the ecstasy of it! Whoever 
has seen even the shadow of it, has reached even its outermost 
fringe, finds himself engulfed by the tumultous waves of ecstasy. 
This ecstasy is the end and aim of life. This is the goal towards 
which all efforts should be directed. Help given in attaining 
this goal is the most precious help that one can render to 
another. And we always wish we could render that help in 
abundance. Not that Prahuddha Bharata is lacking in this 
kind of stimulus. Surely we are not unmindful of this supreme 
duty. If we have been devoting our attention to other things 
also, we have good reasons for it. 

The age we are living in is extremely critical and complex. 
Never in the past has the world been so beset with problems as 
in the present time. The whole humanity has come perilously 
together. And this sudden contact of widely various peoples 
has let loose powers which are difficult of understanding, much 
less of control. It is sometimes thought that contact of different 
peoples is of necessity a good thing. That is not so. Not all 
may come together. Just as free mixing of individuals is not 
often good, so also is not the free mixing of races and nations. 

First of all, when two or more peoples come together, they 
necessarily react on each other. We say each other, but as a 
matter of fact, it is the stronger or strongest of them that exerts 
the most powerful influence over the others, and these latter 
have to submit timidly to that influence witho-ut much power 
to resist. The result is scarcely beneficial to either party. The 
conquering party becomes insolvent and the defeated lose their 
individuality and become eventually little more than names. 
Human history is dark with many instances of such destruc- 
tion. If a growing civilisation wants to preserve and defend 
itself, it must learn how to isolate itself from the destructive 
influence of overbearing civilisations, and must not come out of 
this self-imposed isolation until it has been strong enough to 
withstand and judge such influence. 

Not all cultures and civilisations have the same motive and 
end of growth. Each has its individjial ideal. It is natural 
therefore that the greatest attention is paid by a people to its 
central interest. The main theme of the nation*s thought 
absorbs its best powers, and other aspects of life are compara- 
tively neglected. Then again, there are ups and downs in a 
nation’s life as in the life of an individual. There are periods 
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of comparative decay and stagnation, of weakness and barren- 
ness. These are the periods of great catastrophes to nations. 
During those times, the nation must raise protective walls 
around it and save itself till it is reinvigorated and fit to face 
the world-forces squarely. Of course, such an ideal arrange- 
ment, practically speaking, is scarcely possible. So it happens 
that there are foreign aggressions, political and cultural. The 
result, when the invaded nation succeeds in surviving the attack, 
is that a comparison is set up between the parties. The aggres- 
sive party cares little, at least in the beginning, to profit by 
the new acquaintance. But the defeated one sets itself assidu- 
ously to imitating the victor. It discovers many real and 
imaginary virtues in its master, and considers itself as devoid 
of essential qualities. It takes for granted that the prominent 
qualities of the victorious nation are the qualities to be assidu- 
ously cultivated. It loses faith in its own ideal and in the 
central theme of its life. It so happens that the invading nation 
has cultivated certain aspects of life which the conquered nation 
has considered secondary. There is naturally a suicidal over- 
appreciation of those aspects by the defeated nation. Such a 
state of things^ is scarcely beneficial. 

Of course, these dis strous consequences can be avoided if 
the conquering nation be generous. Collective generosity how- 
ever is a rare thing. No nation, unless it has intrinsic spiritual 
virtues, can be generous to other nations by mere choice. It 
must be habitually and naturally charitable. Charity is the 
outcome of a spiritual outlook on life. Only a spiritual nation 
can be charitable to other nations. Those who are engaged in 
material aggrandisement, or are at best intellectual, cannot be 
kind to other peoples. History is strewn with broken dreams 
because of aggrassive materialism or intellectualism. How 
many are the cultures and civilisations that are essentially 
spiritual ? Few, very few indeed. Therefore whenever different 
races and cultures have come together, there have inevitably 
been clash and conflict and scarcely amity. 

Now it so happens that in India at present, and to certain 
extents all over the world, men's problems are mostly problems 
of readjustment due to racial and cultural conflict on account of 
sudden mingling of widely different peoples of the world. We 
in India are finding things very difficult for us. Everywhere, 
in every department of life, there is only doubt and uncer- 
tainty and conflict of ideals. These doubts and conflicts 
be resolved if we are to live again with vigour and purpose. 
We cannot shut our eyes to them and content ourselves with 
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following our individual spiritual pursuits. They are forcing 
themselves on our consciousness, draining us of all vitalities. 

The most •obvious conflict is of course political and econo- 
mical. Who does not feel that unless we are politically and 
economically improved, we shall be reduced to the last straits 
within a short time? The world-forcep are acting in such a 
way that unless we are up and doing, wb shall be soon nowhere. 
And yet political and economic improvements cannot be made 
by pious wishes. In India so many different interests require 
to be reconciled ! Our classes and masses both require 
to look at things from a different angle of vision. Old medievel 
ideas of politics will scarcely do in the present age. There can 
be no doubt that in these departments w^c have to sit at the feet 
of the West. Yet mere blind imitation will scarcely avail. 
Western statecraft will have to be modified in the light of the 
Indian genius. Such a consummation is not a question of mere 
choice, but of absolute necessity. So deep thought, clear under- 
standing and constructive work are urgently needed. 

Take the question of Indian economics. We certainly had 
our own system. But in the mean time the modern Western 
system has imposed itself on us. It may be full of faults. May 
be it is antagonistic to the Indian genius. But the fact remains 
that it is a stern reality in our socio-economic life. We cannot 
ignore it. What are we to do with it then ? We cannot reject 
or fight it out. We have to assimilate it. Our institutions 
have to be modified in accordance with the new system. But 
this modification is not an easy task. Here again earnest think- 
ing and action are urgently needed. 

Then there is the question of education. Education, we 
need not mention, is the very basis of national development. 
But what kind of education shall it be? No one has yet been 
able to give us very clear ideas. Each is trying in his own way. 
Some are trying to go back to the old orthodox ideals. Others 
are frankly ultra-modern. Others again are seeking to com- 
bine the two extremes in varying degrees. But the combina- 
tions do not seem to meet the need in proper measures. Here 
again is a problem of the most intricate nature, demanding the 
closest attention of the best minds of the country. 

What about social readjustment ? What shall be the 
ideal? And what the methods? Social reformers have yet to 
find out right answers. 

Then there is the paramount question of cultural readjust- 
ment. The Western culture is pressing heavily on us. How 
much of it is good, and how much evil ? Can all its evils be 
avoided ? If so, how ? ♦ Or are we to submit helplessly to its 
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onslaughts ? We do not believe that we can escape its influence. 
There are elements in the Western culture which are lacking in 
our own, and which we must assimilate if we are to rise up 
again as a powerful nation. And there are tendencies in it, 
which though apparently evil, must yet be accommodated. We 
cannot, for instance, avoid following the West in exploiting 
material resources and powers of nature, though we are sure the 
Western overemphasis on matter is ultimately an evil. Western 
powers of organisation again are too marvelous not to be 
imitated. We also must learn the secret of organisation, if we 
are to survive as a people. 

There is also the question of religion. Religion as it is 
understood and practised by us at present, must undergo radical 
changes. May be, for individual purposes, our present theory 
and practice of religion are enough. Not so from the national 
view-point. For, if religion is to serve as the basis and primal 
motive of our collective life, it must harmonise itself with the 
other aspects of life. It cannot survive if it promulgates con- 
trary ideas or practices. There must be no internal conflict in 
the national scheme of life. 

All these must be given the clos est attention. And herein 
comes the need of devoting the resources of Prabuddha Bharata 
to so-called secular prol lems as much as to spiritual problems 
proper. For we hold that unless and until these are solved 
properly, even individual spiritual realisation will become more 
and more difiicult. Man cannot make his spiritual life an 
unconnected, isolated thing, apart from other concerns of his 
life. Unless he can so realise his material and mental life that 
they would not clash against his spiritual ideals, he will find his 
spiritual ideals growing more and more unreal and less and 
less capable of drawing the homage of his soul. We must 
therefore give as much attention to the consideration of our 
material and intellectual problems as to the spiritual ones. 

It may be said that it is enough if one attains spirituality ; 
— one need not trouble oneself with the collective problems ; 
if one somehow becomes spiritual, one’s subtle influence will 
create an atmosphere of peace and harmony, and that is what 
after all matters. We regret we cannot subscribe to this belief. 
We admit that if we could have such spiritual persons in 
abundance, we might do without caring much for other things. 
But the main question is: can spiritual persons be produced 
under any conditions? Have not the nation’s material and 
mental conditions an essential connection with its spiritual 
growth? If there is, does it not follow that though there may 
be born a few spiritual persons now and then, the general 
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spiritual level will become daily lower and lower tmless we 
improve the material and mental setting of spiritual life? 

We have therefore given our devoted attention to the con- 
sideration of national problems in their various aspects, and 
we have tried to present the solutions in the best way possible, 
showing eventually that our national interests do not require us 
to deviate from our ancient spiritual ideals, and that our 
.religion, in its true and fundamental form, is really the greatest 
solvent of our national doubts. We hope we have succeeded, 
at least partly, in showing the direction towards which our 
collective aspirations should be made to rise. And we hope we 
have thereby helped the intrinsic spirituality of our readers, 
at least indirectly, if not directly. We have tried to make 
the spiritual paths of our readers easier, and still easier for the 
posterity. 

The more important fact however is that this age is seeking 
to conceive religion from a new angle of vision. This age 
requires a religion which will subsume all the best aspirations 
of mankind. Our old spiritual ideals were sufficient for the 
past times in which they were evolved. Those ideals were more 
or less individualistic. This age wants to practise spirituality 
also in its collective aspect, as it is manifesting itself in the 
diversified forms of human achievements. This is the age of 
harmony. We must each become an embodiment of not merely 
one ideal of man, but of all ideals. We must become each an 
epitome of humanity. This will not only make man more 
perfect, but will also succeed in spiritualising what has been 
considered secular so long. This is the goal towards which 
humanity is moving. 

Now, if this new universal ideal of spirituality is to be 
made a reality, we need to take up all aspects of life and hold 
them up to the transforming light of the Divine : we must 
make of them a garland of which the thread will be Divinity. 
Nothing should be rejected. There is nothing of man which 
is not Divine. His history, politics, industry, economics, art, 
science, philosophy, society, education, his life and his death, 
all are parts of a Divine drama, manifestations of the inner 
Immortal Being. This new vision we want to hold before our 
readers. And we are seeking to infect them with the necessary 
enthusiasm to change their old outlook and aspire after the 
vision of the Virat, the Universal. This is the new spiritual 
ideal which was emphasised by the life and teachings of Swami 
Vivekananda. Verily he was the incarnation of Man. In him 
me very heart of humanity throbbed. His heart beat in unison 
■With the heart of mankind. And nothing was insignificant or 
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unspiritual to him. He spoke of the history of men with the 
same devotion and enthusiasm as he did of God and his doings. 
The two were not separate to him. Aye, this is the new ideal 
that we must place before us, and Seva, service, shall be the 
method of its realisation. Our God is the God that has become 
men and our worship is the service of men. 

The West is, by its marvellous discoveries and inventions, 
realising the external unity of men. But alas, its methods of 
unifying humanity are as much destructive as constructive. It 
is seeking to create external unity, but external unity avails 
little if there is not the inner, spiritual, unity. We do not see 
any other nation than India, which can make this gift of 
spiritual unity to mankind. This is the great mission of India. 
But if India is to discharge its duty properly, India must not 
only aspire after individual all-forgetting, transcendental, spiri- 
tual ecstacy, but must also realise that which is immanent in 
men. The combination of the Transcendantal and Immanent 
is what is wanted. 

This is a welcome sign among our young people that the 
woes and sufferings of India have touched their heart deeply. 
This feeling is the raw material out oi which the Transcendental- 
Immanent Vision is to be built up. The young minds are 
seeking for light. The^ want to understand their country and 
its problems. They want a synthetic ideal. We must feed 
these minds. If Prabuddha Bharaia by devoting itself to so- 
called secular problems succeeds even partially in helping these 
struggling souls, it will consider its labours sufficiently repaid. 


OBEDIENCE AND DISCIPLINE 

By Sistbr Nivkdita 


The power of obedience is what we, as a people, require. 
It is a mistake to imagine that obedience is a form of servility. 
True obedience is one of the noblest expressions of freedom. If 
the problem ended with the act of submitting the will to a 
higher authority, India would have enough, if not too much, 
of obedience. But in fact this is only the initial step. The 
whole question of how and when lies beyond this. The 
authority being chosen, obedience is free. Most of us exercise 
this privilege when we select our work in life. With the task, 
we accept its conditions. Eminence is only attainable at the 
price of steadiness and reliability in keeping them. 
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But before freedom comes training. The child must be 
disciplined that man may be free. Discipline means, before 
all things, the mastery of how to obey. Obedience, to bcf of 
any value at all, must be immediate, instinctive, precise. It 
must not depend upon a knowledge of reasons, — for in that case, 
it ceases to be obedience altogether, — ^but must be loyal, not 
to the man of approved judgment, not to the brain of greatest 
genius, but simply and solely to the man in charge, the con- 
stituted authority, the man at the helm, in that particular enter- 
prise in which we have enlisted. 

The supreme type of obedience is found in the ship. A 
moment of peril arises. Instinctively every member of the 
crew springs to his place. Each man, we may suppose, is a 
trained seaman, but are his eyes fixed on the ocean, on the 
enemy, on the conditions of the moment ? By no means. Such 
a state of affairs would spell ruin and defect. Every man's eyes 
and cars are on the captain. He alone surveys the scene. He 
alone can estimate the chances of success. He alone is respon- 
sible for the action of all. We may choose our authority freely. 
But once chosen, we must obey blindly. Even the crew of 
Christopher Columbus, threatening rebellion from hour to hour, 
did not attempt disorderly disobedience. As long as they had 
not deposed their captain they obeyed him. Even in a mutiny 
the new authorities are constituted before the old are disposed of. 

A trained and disciplined crew in the hour of crisis becomes 
one man, and that man the captain, the leader, the chief. He 
may not be the ablest man on board by any means. But as 
long as he is in command, the ability of his subordinates must 
be expressed in carrying out his will. And this even if his 
will lead to catastrophe. The man under orders lias one duty, 
and one duty alone to carry out his orders. The fact that those 
commands may be foolish and headstrong, that they may carry 
him and his into the depths of the ocean, or lead them to the 
mouth of the roaring cannon, is none of his bUvSiness. He is 
there to obey, and if need be to obey blindly. When the charge 
is sounded at Balaclava, when the admiral signals to bring the 
vessel too near its companion-ship, then is the moment to 
remember the words of the Gita : “Better for a man is his own 
^^ly, however badly done, than the duty of another, though 
that be easy.'* 

This duty of obedience can only be rightly balanced by 
ihe responsibility of the leader and commander. On him rests 
the overwhelming burden of wisdom and discretion, of the 
ruaintenance of his own authority and also of its rightful use. 
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The subordinate who feels it in him to outshine his own officer,, 
may very possibly be right in his estimate of their relative 
ability, but for the present, and until he himself has reached 
the sovereign position, the responsibility of judging, directing 
and determining is not on him. 

Let him think and contrast methods as he will, but let him 
in the meantime keep silence and obey. Criticism of the 
superior officer is disloyalty. Disobedience is mere chaos. 
The man who would gather power of government must act, 
and think in silence as he acts. 

On this twofold discipline, — the discipline of obedience and 
of responsibility— rests the power of humanity to fuse, to act 
in unison. This power, to be complete and perfect, must never 
be at the bidding of the emotions, nor even at that of the 
judgment. We must obey the superior because he is the 
superior, not because we approve of him or admire him, still 
less because we love him. Our power to obey must be entirely 
at the disposal of our will. We must obey because we are 
determined to obey. No shilly-shallying, no reasoning-out of 
premises. No re-trying of the cas \ Once we have accepted 
him, the chief is no longer on his trial before us. What is 
on trial is our own prwer. In the moment of acceptance or 
rejection of a given authority, in that instant of discrimination, 
lies the whole freedom or bondage of man. 

Prompt, perfect, precise obedience. How is the child to 
be trained to this? Strange as it may sound by a twofold 
experience. There must be a part of his life in which a 
responsiveness to command which is militarj’^ in its instantaiie- 
ousness is required of him. But this must not be the whole. 
If this were to cover the whole of his life, he would grow up 
weak, servile, and incapable of sound iudgment. The other 
half of the child’s life must consist of perfect freedom, freedom 
and self-government. This he finds in the absence of his 
masters, amongst his comrades and in the playing-field. In 
these intervals of spontaneity and self-direction, he has the 
opportunity of realising and practising the virtues learnt under 
the restraints of dicipline. If all were control, the character 
would be ruined in one way : if all were indulgence, it would 
be warped in another, A slave and vagabond, the creature or 
rules that he dare not ..break and the spoilt darling, none of 
these is a Man, and men are what we must make of our chihh^^’ 
Amongst nations there ia no other test of efficiency. Tha 
people which has the greatest power of sustained and concerte 
action is the strongest ; that jwhich has least, the weakest. 
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the nature of the dicipline that is to produce such power, is 
the concern of parents and schoolmasters, for the faculty has 
to be built up during the earliest years of childhood. 

II 

To the great,, strength is first necessary, and next, dis- 
cipline. It is the discipline we have had that determines our 
power of endurance. Power of endurance is always the 
result of discipline. By great impulses alone little is achieved. 
They sometimes bring about ill instead of good. 

The youth of European nations is full of iron discipline, 
and to this they owe their success in combination. The schools 
attended by the English boys of the upper classes have been 
called by a thinker ''one long reign of terror.” From the 
moment a boy enters till the day when he leaves, he is the 
centre of a conspiracy of his peers to punish the slightest out- 
burst of egotism or other offensive trait. This accounts, 
perhaps, for the mechanical head clerk type of distinction which 
so often seems to be the Englishman's main idea of greatness. 
It is quite clear that any individuality which survives five or 
six years of such treatment must either be lofty and persistent 
or a mere justification of mediocrity. Yet individuality of a 
noble kind does emerge sometimes, and it is easy to see how 
beneficial, on the whole, must be the effect of such a training 
on the average. Above all things, it breeds the power to act 
in concert, the power to distinguish between one's own whims 
and the main issues at stake, the power to suppress self in the 
interest of the community. In England, at any rate, it is this 
trait which distinguishes the ruling classes from the ruled, and 
it is their want of it that makes what we may call the sudra 
causes so contemptible in the eyes of aristocracies. 

The Irish, compared with the English, are an undisciplined 
race. Historically, Ireland escaped both the Roman Occupatidn 
and the Protestant Reformation, and in these she lost two great 
chances of schooling. The fruit of her want of discipline is 
seen in her constant failures at united action, in her tendency 
to split every main party into half a dozen sections, in turbulent 
characters and aggressive bearing. Yet it is this very race, 
tinder changed conditions of discipline, that provides generals 
and commanders-in-chief for the armies of England. 

European races concentrate their education on the man 
himself. They are not trying to bolster up this society or that 
mstitution. The European man is essentially an adventurer, 
^nd the world is his field. His career is in himself. He inherits 
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nothing but his personality. He accepts no master but him 
whom he has himself elected. Having elected, however, he 
follows through thick and thin. It is this that makes him so 
strong when he sets up ‘pack-law* as the supreme sovereign. 
In the fulness of his freedom he chooses to be ruled. No other 
rule has such power as one thus created. 

In Asia the undivided family is the source of all discipline 
and the goal of all effort. Instead of the hardened muscle 
produced by the constant friction of public opinion, we have 
here the warm heart and delicate emotions that go with ties of 
blood. No wonder Asia has produced saviours! The indivi- 
dualism of Europe has no means of sounding the heights and 
depths of love. But instead of true discipline, the family can 
offer only a pattern, a mould, into which the individual has to 
fit. Let certain forms of respect, certain habits of religion be 
duly fulfilled, and the family has no more test to offer. It may 
be that one, with the capacity of a hero, rises within its boniuls. 
Instead of jealous rivals, he is .surrounded by applauding kins- 
men. Instead of a task constantly growing in difficulty, he 
meets with praise too easily. The great fault of the family, as 
civic unit, is that it forgives too muih and trains too little. 

A discipline that remains the same age after age comes to 
be an added fetter, insiead of an occasion for the birth of a 
faculty. All education ought to end in freedom. The new 
task develops the new powers. Europe itself shows signs of 
becoming socially stereotyped, even as she once imagined Asia 
to be. Only by the action and reaction of tliese two upon 
each other, can the future mobility of the human intellect be 
secured. This action and reaction constitutes what the Swami 
Vivekananda called ‘'the realisation and exchange of the highest 
ideals of both East and West.*^ The histories of nations prove 
their significance by the men they produce. But in the end 
we have to remember that humanity is one, that the whole 
spiritual heritage of the ages is for each one of us. 

Again to quote the Swami Vivekananda, “The ultimate 
unit must be psychological. The ideal Hindu may be same 
man bom in the far West or North. The typical occidental 
character may appear suddenly in some child of Hindu or 
Mahomedan parents. Mind is One, and man is mind ; he is 
not body.** 

All that humanity has achieved, then, in any of her branches 
we may make our own. What the genius of another race has 
led it to create can be ours. What the genius of our race has 
led us to create can be made theirs. ' The true possessions of 
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mankind are universal. We whose strength is in feeling may 
proceed to assimilate severe new di^iplines. They whose tmi- 
formity tends to become a danger may educate themselves on 
our family-ideals. Thus proceeds the great exchange, and man 
climbs painfully that mountain* whose head is in the clouds. 


THE WORK OF SWAMI TRIGUNATITA 
IN THE WEST 

[Personal Reminiscences] 

By His Western Disciples 
The Temple Monastery 


In the beginning, Swami’s idea of persuading Swami 
Brahmananda to assume leadership of the movement in America 
seemed a possibility, but as the quarters being built for his use 
neared completion, Maharaj sent final word that he could not 
leave the work in India. 

Swami accepted his decision as the will of the Divine 
Mother, and after a short time, on the urge of Mr. and Mrs. 
Peterson and others he took up his own residence in the flat 
which he had prepared with so much thought and care for 
Swami Brahmananda. He had not lived there two months when 
he was inspired with the thought that the third flat would be 
just the place for a monastery. There were a number of young 
men attending the lectures and meetings of the Society, one of 
whom had been living for six months in a downstairs room, and 
these Swami invited one by one to come and live in the 
monastery. Of those who were* asked none refused, until ten 
were finally installed as inmates in the rooms of the monastery 
and in the tower rooms on the roof. This number was added to 
occasionally but the newcomers were not always permanent and 
the number remained at an average of ten. The young men 


were all engaged in various ocenpatibns and continued to earn 
their own living, contributing their share of the expense of the 
Monastery upkeep, according to their ability, until such time 


they might either desire or were ready in Swami*s judgment to 
take the vows of Brahmacharya. 

A set of rules had been drawn up by Swami and each new 
member voluntarily subscribed to these rules. The day began 

4 a.m. with one hour’s meditation class in the living room. 

5 o’clock was the morning bath, followed by the daily tasks 
cleaning, sweeping, watering the plants, and all the routine 
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connected with the quarters. Each one did his own washing, 
kept his own room in order and in addition did a part of the 
general work. Swami instructed them that all work connected 
with the Temple was holy and that by doing such work in the 
true spirit, their minds would be purified and meditation 
advanced. Under the inspiration of Swami’s presence and 
instructions everyone did his share gladly and the monastery 
inside and out was a model of cleanliness. 

There were two main meals daily and Swami named them 
“Morning and Evening Service*’. The meals were opened with 
a chant and closed with a few minutes of silent meditation. 
Each student read in turn from one of the sacred Scriptures of 
the world, followed by questions, with answers by Swami, so 
that every meal became indeed a sacrament where the students 
ate the Bread of Life and drank the life-giving Waters of 
Immortality. At these meals the students heard many incidents 
of the Master’s life and learned much about bis methods of 
training his disciples. Swami constantly impressed upon the 
young men that eating was a sacred function and that all food 
should be eaten in the spirit of worship. That by so eating we 
feed every part of our being, phy>ical, mental and vSpiritual. 
Meat, fish and flesh of every description were among the 
prohibited articles of diet, but curries and soups, with vegetables 
in abundance and variety, prepared in Hindu and Western style, 
gave a sufficiency of nourishing food. 

Swami was fond of forceful maxims, and when some one 
at the table recited that great watchword of the American 
Republic, “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty’*, he made 
him repeat it, saying that the Holy Mother always exclaimed 
over such sayings, because they were the words of great men 
in every country and usually had a deep spiritual significance, 
leaving their impression on the character of the nation. 

The Society possessed a rubber type outfit for printing 
notices of lectures which were tacked on the signboard outside 
every week for the following Sunday, and Swami asked one of 
the students, a printer, to print by hand this watchword and 
other mottoes and hang them in every room of the monastery. 
Among others of his favorite mottoes were : “Live like a 
hermit but work like a horse’’; “Do it now’’; “Watch and 
pray’’, to which he added one of his favorites, which he quoted 
constantly, especially to the disciple who may have been 
wavering : “Do or die, but you will not die*’. 

Swami was a bountiful provider and always kept a 
supply of food on hand. He was very solicitous for the health 
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of every member of the monastery and always urged every one 
to eat heartily and also provided the means for sufficient indoor 
and outdoor exercise. Swami thoroughly believed in singing as 
a spiritual exercise. In the early morning he often took the 
3 roung men up on the roof of the monastery to sing devotional 
iiymns and chants. A half mile distant was the bay of San 
Francisco, and sometimes Swami took them thither for the 
morning singing and meditation. At that early hour none were 
astir except the fishermen in their power boats, going to their 
fishing grounds and an occasional ship, putting out to sea. 
Usually the air was calm and still, and, as the voices rolled out 
over the waters of the wide bay, it must have been a source of 
wonder to the listening sailors and fishermen. A quartet of the 
young men also sang and furnished the music at the Sunday 
evening service. 

Swami was a consistent example of regularity and punc- 
tuality. Always to bed later than the others, he was yet the 
first to rise. Needless to say, his life was under continuous 
scrutiny by some of the young men for purity of mind and any 
motives of worldliness. There were those who never questioned, 
but there were some doubters, or unwilling believers, and these 
were eventually satisfied, for all that they found in his character 
was the one consuming purpose to give his life for the salvation 
of others and that all of his undertakings were only means to 
that end. In common with the often expressed dictum of his 
great brother, Swami Vivekananda, he held to the belief that 
character, true manly or womanly character, is absolutely 
essential as a foundation for the spiritual life. As a disciplinarian 
of the highest order, he was well qualified for the building of 
such character. Through all the life of a disciple he never lost 
sight of this point and never hesitated to apply the necessary 
instruction or discipline for the benefit of the disciple once he 
was convinced of its necessity. 

Consequences never deterred him. To the genuine disciple 
he would say : ‘T don’t mind if I break every bone in your body, 
so that I can drag you up to the shores of the Ocean of 
Immortality and throw you in ; then my work will be finished.” 

It cannot be said too often that when Swami became 
convinced that it was right to do a thing, he acted 
immediately, regardless of consequences, for by nature he was 
absolutely fearless. 

Sometimes young men disciples, or would-be disciples, 
came to Swami expressing their desire to live the ascetic life 
^^nder discipline. Some had read the lives of saints and in their 
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minds* eye was the picture of a monk’s cell, with an artistic ray 
of light streaming through a small window, associated perhaps 
with the idea of a diet of bread and water. To such Swami 
suggested they first spend a few months in the Temple monastery , 
as a preparation for the solitary life. To this they eagerly 
assented. They were then assigned sleeping quarters, usually 
in the same room with others and subjected to the limitations 
of privacy which such close contact brought. This was the first 
step in discipline, as nearly all were accustomed to sleeping in 
a room alone. 

Then to their surprise, they sat down at least twice daily 
to wholesome and substantial meals. Nothing seemed to accord 
with their idea of asceticism. What they were really going 
through, however, was the necessary preparatory discipline of 
association. After two or three months \hey discovered that 
some of the hardest discipline lay in the conquest of the ego 
under the constant friction of this daily association. Some 
would make complaints of others to Swami. He would re])ly : 
*'Did you not ask for discipline?” *‘Yes”, they would answer, 
‘'but not that kind”, and then would leave the iiionastcry. 
Those who endured and made the i>est of everything and thus 
remained faithful were then ready for direct instruction from 
Swami. Those who conquered themselves and learned the true 
spirit of service to others look back on the years of thuir 
monastery life as among their most delightful memories. 

The life of Swami was one long sacrifice and those who 
were privileged to be in his presence found tlieir doubts and 
troubles melt away like snow before the sun. He veritably 
emanated holiness, for he ever lived in the consciousness of the 
Divine Mother. His life was also an example of self-discipline. 
As stated, he was always the first to rise and every moment from 
rising to retiring was full of ceaseless activity. He ever 
maintained his Sannyasin life and notwithstanding his various 
ailments, insisted on sleeping on the floor of his office, a light 
mattre.ss being the only conce.ssion he w^ould make to the 
entreaties of those concerned for his health and comfort. 

In the ante-room next to the monastery kitchen there were 
several strings stretched across one end from wall to wall and 
dangling from these were a number of life-like spiders of 
different sizes and kinds. The young men at first thought they 
were there simply as a decoration, but one or two thought 
differently and, after various conjectures, approached Swami for 
the reason of their presence there. It seemed that 
childhood Swami had an unaccountable feeling toward spiders. 
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Once while swimming in the Ganges, he came suddenly into a 
swarm of water spiders, millions of them. He received such a 
shock from the encounter that he could hardly reach the shore. 
It was to overcome this feeling, or rather to make sure that it 
no longer existed, that he hung up the artificial spiders where 
they could be seen by him a number of times a day. 

In addition to his unceasing daily labors, Swami cooked all 
the meals for the monastery so that the young men might eat 
of food prepared by holy hands and blessed by a holy mind ; to 
the end that they might be purified through eating this holy 
food. Thus every act of their lives became an act of worship 
to help them along the path to blessedness. 

In the month of March, 1906, the hearts of the members and 
friends of the Vedanta Society were gladdened by the news that 
another Swami was coming from India to act as assistant to 
vSwami Trigunatita and on Thursday, August 2nd of the same 
year, Swami Prakashananda arrived and took up his residence 
in a room next to Swami’s office on the ground floor. 

After the monastery opened he came to eat with the young 
men at the morning and evening meals and it was not long 
before Swami turned over to him the conduct of the meals and 
the cooking itself, though Swami Trigunatita retained the actual 
control, and always cooked a special dinner on Sundays. The 
young men came to deeply love Swami Prakashananda for his 
unfailing cheerfulness under all circumstances and for his spot- 
less purity of mind. They found him to be a true representative 
of the Divine Mother, his gentle, loving disposition winning 
every heart. He entered into all their trials and problems and 
was one of them. Regardless of self, wholly devoted to the 
service of all, he assisted in the work of the Temple, giving one 
or more of the three lectures on Sundays and humbly doing all 
duties no matter how tedious or lowly. 

From the year 1913, one by one, by death and other 
reasons, the monastery membership began to diminish until only 
a few remained and the monastery finally was closed with the 
death of Swami Trigunatita. 



SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE EDUCATIONAL 
WORK OF THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION-II 

By SwAMi Nirvedananda 
TASK BEFORE THE RAMKRISHNA MISSION 

Individual salvation and uplift of humanity are the twin 
objects set before the Ramkrishna Order of monks. “Be gods 
and make gods** is our motto. Serviee of suffering humanity 
is looked upon not only as a form of spiritual discipline but also 
as a definite end in itself. The Order seeks to represent Sree 
Ramkrishna who lived solely for the uplift of humanity. 

The Ramkrishna Mission has been organised with the 
avowed object of humanitarian service. It aims at giving a lift 
to human thoughts and aspirations by preaching spiritual ideas 
and ideals in the light of the lives and teachings of Sree 
Ramkrishna and Swami Vivekananda, and by putting them into 
practice through service of suffering humanity. 

In India how can these ideas and ideals reach the hearts of 
the people who are every day dying by thousands for want of 
food, and medicine, sanitation and education ? Says Mr. J. N. 
Gupta, M.A., I.C.S., ill his presidential address before the 
Divisional Conference, (Presidency Division, Bengal) : — 

“As regards the condition of the vast majority of our brothers and 
sisters is it necessary for me to weary you with details? I am sure 
you are all more or less familiar with that dismal and <^epressing picture. 
We .all know that our physique is extremely poor, the ordinary span 
of our lives regrettably short, mortality amongst childn'ii is heavier than 
that in most countries, that we are prey to deceminaliiig epidemics and 
diseases which not only kill but enervate the race, that the majority 
of our people have extremely small material resources and hardly suffi- 
cient nutrition to withstand the ravages of disease, their poverty being 
due principally to the primitive and unprogressive condition of the staple 
industry of agriculture, and land having to bear an increasing burden 
from day to day on account of thoughtless multiplication of the people 
and the decay and disappearance of most of the rural industries; and 
lastly, that the vast majority of people are without any education, with- 
out any elementary knowledge of hygiene and health and without any 
higher standards of life — their entire resources and energies being con- 
sumed in meeting the clamant needs of the day. Of the total popula- 
tion of 47 millions of people of this province (Bengal) the above picture 
should apply roughly at least to 42 millions.** 

This is the condition of one of the advanced provinces of 
our motherland where we have to preach spiritual ideas and 
ideals. Our people cannot be in a mood to listen seriously to 
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Qur sermons until and unless we come down with intense feeling 
for their suffering and do all we can to help them out of 
ignorance and superstition to raise and educate them, to better 
their material and economic condition and to make them fit 
partners in any worthy scheme of national regeneration. 
Obviously this is a Herculean task and the Ramkrishna Mission 
certainly with its present strength cannot presume to cope with 
it. Still it does not behove the Ramkrishna Mission, which 
stands for the ideals of renunciation and service, to remain in- 
different to the vital needs of the people, simply because the 
task is immense. To remain blind to the abnormal condition of 
our masses is simply inhuman. ‘‘Him I call a Mahatman whose 
heart bleeds for the poor, otherw’ivSe he is a duratman^\ was the 
utterance of the illustrious founder of this organisation. This 
organisation must serve with its heart’s blood the poor, the 
ignorant, the down-trodden, the disease-ridden inhabitants of 
this country, and try to practicalisc the lofty ideas and ideals 
preached by Swami Vivekananda. We have to concentrate our 
strength and resources in order to give a lift to the people. Our 
efforts and achievements may be hopele.ssly inadequate for the 
immense needs of the people, but honest and sincere efforts 
proceeding from intense feeling will not go in vain. This will 
undoubtedly set the wheel rolling in the right direction ; this 
will spread the ideals of service and renunciation among the 
classes, quicken their hearts, fire their imagination and move 
them to serve the masses. 

If the five millions of this province, who are privileged to 
possess the material equipment of the twentieth century can be 
really stirred, if they can be made conscious of their immediate 
duty of raising the 42 millions to a decent standard of existence, 
the task in spite of its immensity will be accomplished in no time. 
The same thing holds good for each and every province of India. 
Such an attitude of the classes for serving the ^ masses is 
absolutely essential before even the Government may dream of 
realising any scheme of uplifting our masses. In awakening 
this consciousness the Ramkrishna Mission has already con- 
tributed a good deal by serving the people stricken with disease 
or smitten with poverty by temporary or permanent relief 
operations. It may very well be said that we have already met 
with considerable success in transmitting the spirit of service 
to our people for relieving the distressed during floods, famine, 
and epidemics. So far as remedial measures are concerned the 
Mission is still doing its best to hold aloft its ideal of service and 
^^ispiring others to follow, and the time has surely come when 
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the Mission should seriously contribute its best towards 
preventive measures as well. 

Education is undoubtedly one of the most effective and far- 
reaching preventive measures. A healthy man-making education 
adjusted, graded and distributed among all classes of people 
according to various needs and capacity, can go a long way 
towards safe-guarding them against poverty, disease, premature 
mortality, tyranny of landlords, caste-lords, money-lenders as 
well as sectarian and communal troubles of all sorts. Education 
is just the thing that is absolutely necessary to help this sleeping 
leviathan to stand on its feet. Education alone can shape the 
units properly and weld them together into a strong, virile and 
self-sufficient nation that will be able to fulfil the mission of 
this land by disseminating her glorious culture among the nations 
of the world. Sistet Nivedita indulged in no hyperbole when 
she said that “all things are possible to the educated and nothing 
whatever to the uneducated man**. 

The world is not in a mood to listen to the gospel of Love 
and Truth from an imbecile nation. The nation must be reju- 
vinated, it must demonstrate that its nilture, far from being the 
cause of enervation, is something that infuses a higher order of 
strength and dexterity ombining Bralima-tejah with Kshatra- 
virya ; it must demonstrate by its actual achievements, and not 
merely by arguments and quotations from ancient history or 
Puranas, that on the bed-rock of its spiritual culture may be 
erected a civilisation no less worthy and efficient in any sphere 
of life, social, economic or political, than any extant civilisa- 
tion on earth. This has to be demonstrated, befen’e India will 
be in a position to command the reverent attention of the 
world to listen to the glories of her culture. Modern world 
seriously believes that our Vedantic culture makes men “other- 
worldly,** that it has made our people hopelessly incompetent 
for the tasks of this life. This notion has to be corrected by 
practical demonstration. For this, the nation has to stand 
on its feet, healthy, strong and efficient with tremendous faith 
in itself and its glorious culture. And this may be effected 
only after the people are properly served with food — physical, 
intellectual and spiritual. 

Indeed, serving India means literally to educate her people 
properly ; for of all her problems there is none so grave that 
cannot be solved by the magic word “Education.** 

It is, therefore, meet that this Brotherhood and this Mipio^ 
should rise to the occasion and do all in their power to give a 
lead to the coimtry in the light of the teachings of our revered 
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leader. Let us not err for a moment that his message differed 
a whit from that of his Master. He showed the path which 
will lead the world to fulfil the wish of his Divine Master. 

And we all know the injunction he left for us in the Math 
rules that this Math should be developed into a full-fledged 
University for spiritual as well as secular education of the 
youths of this country. We also know how in one of the 
Madras lectures he gave the idea of starting teacher-training 
institutions for turning out teachers for the masses. 

Let us, therefore, muster strong, concentrate all our avail- 
able energy and resources to do something solid and substantial 
towards the permanent improvement of the conditions of our 
people by disseminating proper education and by inspiring and 
guiding others to do the same. Let us not forget what Sister 
Nivedita said : — 

“We all know that the future of India depends for us on education. 

We know also that this education to be of any avail must 

cxtctid through all degrees from its lowest and humblest applications 
npto the highest and most disinterested grades. We must have technical 

education and we must have ahso higher research We must 

have education of women, as well as education of men. We must have 
secular education as well as religious. And almost more important than 
any of these we must have education of the people and for this, we 
must depend upon ourselves.** 

(To be continued) 


WHAT AILS THE INDIAN PRESS 

By Dr. Sudhindra Boss, m.a., ph.d. 

Lecturer in Political Science 
State University of Iowa, V. S. A. 

I take my hat off to the Indian press. It has its faults ; but 
considering the tremendous difficulty it has to work under, I 
believe that on the whole it is clean, strong, and powerful. It 
has a great future before it. 

When I speak of the Indian press, I do not naturally 
include the Anglo-Indian sheets, not even the self-appointed 
^'friends of India**. Their greatest joy, as far as I can make 
^nt, is in the campaign of vilification and misrepresentation 
against India. I wish there were some ways of separating them 
from association with a countr}’' which seems to worry them too 
niuch. The reason I leave the Anglo-Indian press out of con- 
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sideration for the present is that it is pro-foreign and anti-Indian. 
It has no roots in Indian soil. 

I am, however, greatly interested in the press of the Indian 
India. It is, as I said before, admirable. This does not, 
however, imply that it has no weak spots. It has. And what 
I intend to do here is not to sing a hymn of praise, but rather 
to tackle with uncompromising directness the harder and more 
ungracious task : note some of the common failings of the Indian 
press and see if they are absolutely unavoidable. 

To begin with, there is much room for improvement in the 
general make-up of the Indian journals. They arc badly printed 
and poorly inked. The carelssness in the matter of spelling is 
terrifying. Indian papers, I am aware, are not money-makers. 
They are among the most valient wolf-fighters of the world. 
They deserve hero-medals for keeping the wolf from the door 
as long as they do ; but what earthly use is there in printing 
papers from broken-down types and in faded ink which can 
hardly be read ? I marvel at the Job-like patience of the long- 
suffering newspaper reading public which puts up with it. 

Every country should develop ’ts journalism on its own 
lines, work out its methods and techniques which are distinctly 
its own. In India the urse of the worst English journalism 
has fastened itself upon some of the best of Indian editors. 
Instead of trying to do something original, something unique, 
they seem to be constantly breaking their necks trying to ape 
London papers. Is there no way to down the ape ? Why should 
we be content with fourth-rate imitation London sheets instead 
of first-rate Indian journals? 

Let me cite an instance, out of many, which will illustrate 
this matter of blind imitation. It happens tliat a good many 
editor;^ in London write a column-long editorial without 
breaking it into paragraphs. Now editors in India have taken 
to the same thing, apparently because it is done in London. 
They do not seem to realise that it is extremely difficult for a 
reader to wade through a column or two without a single break 
anywhere. It may be necessary, from the editor’s point of view, 
to write lengthy editorials of the kind in order to impress the 
reader with his supposed erudition ; but is the paper produced 
for the good of the editor or the reader ? After all, if one is to 
copy a foreign paper, why pick up the wrong one ? The trouble 
is that many of our editors either do not know, or even care 
to know, that they are off the track. They are happy to wallow 
along the same old rut with the same old fossil idea. No 
originality, no initiative. 
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The Indian publishers, almost without exception, are free 
from intellectual and moral cowardice. They frequently “put 
on their courage like armour*", and fight for the affirmation 
of life in India. I applaud their might and militancy. But the 
journalistic millenium is not yet, not by a long chalk. One of 
my complaints is that the whole tribe of Indian editors has 
exaggerated notions of its editorial wares. They appear to think 
that all that is necessary to make a newspaper is to hatch up 
a bunch of editorials. There is an astonishing dearth of news 
—local, provincial and international, especially local. The 
paucity of news articles can never be quite made up by any 
number of editorial opinions. Our newspapers should have more 
human interest articles, and more local color. The most severe 
indictment I can bring against the Indian newspaper is this: 
It is more of an opinion-paper than a newspaper. The scarcity 
of light, bright, and timely news articles is a major sin of Indian 
daily journalism. 

1 get papers, by every mail, from different parts of India. 
They are singularly lacking in individuality. Except for their 
editorialized opinions, they are almost all alike. They have 
scarcely any distinctive personality. 

Just this morning I was going through a pile of Indian 
news-papers assiduously. They looked like standardized pro- 
ductions, such as Ford cars or Beecham*s pills. They might 
have been published from one part of the country as another, 
I found in these papers the same sort of make-up, the same 
official ukases, the same canned Associated Press stuff, the same 
assortment of stereotyped political editorials only with different 
labels. They lacked, one and all, individuality, variety, local 
flavor. To me, as a practising newspaper man, the dreary 
sameness of Indian journalism throughout the vast sub-continent 
is appalling. 

My idea of a newspaper is that it should reflect life in all 
its varied interests, tastes, and points of view. It is the duty 
of the news-gatherers to tell their readers not only what has 
happened, but also what is likely to happen, what is threatened, 
what is merely said. A good live newspaper, instead of being 
choked with editorials, should always come out “first with the 
news*’. It should print all the news it can dig up, all the news 
that is fit to print. It must present a vivid survey of actual life, 
without philosophical obfuscation. In other words, a news- 
paper diould be more a mirror of life and less a pulpit for 
editorial preachments. 

Publishers of Indian journals frequently profess, most 
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volubly, idealism. Some of them even pretend with grave faces 
not to be interested in money-making, their sole aim being the 
spiritual uplift of the people. The same gentlemen also go on 
publishing in their papers— week after week, month after 
month — acres and acres of gorgeous whisky and brandy adver- 
tisements. It is a strange phenomenon. I cannot for the life 
of me see that there is anything very idealistic in liquor 
advertisements. Indeed they seem to me, a man of academic 
vintage, more spiritous than spiritual, more alcoholic than 
idealistic. 

The sober truth is that a great many of the Indian publishers 
will not hesitate to sacrifice an idealistic or an aesthetic principle 
if it will fetch them an extra nipee. I am using hard language, 
I know ; but I am merely saying right out what all sensible 
readers of the Indian press must be thinking audibly. Who, 
for instance, does not know the names of two or three of even 
the most prominent Indian magazines which continually affront 
their readers with ugly and dubious advertisements on their 
front page, on the very cover page itself? These shoddy, 
disgusting ads are so offensive that they give me a pain everj^ 
time I look at them. And the same ad-grabbing editors deliver 
to their publications art'cles about the Beautiful! Americans 
are alleged to be most materialistic ; but there is not one first- 
class American magazine which defaces its front cover with 
advertisements. At any rate, it is not a convincing exhibit to 
prove that the Indian publications which flirt with questionable 
commercialism are altogether models of goods taste or of 
aestheticism. If they are, I owe them an apology. 

Journalism, as a learned profession, is still in its early 
adolescence in India. It has not yet received the same amount 
of serious consideration it deserves. What it needs now is full- 
time trained men who will devote their entire creative urge 
specifically to the newspaper profession. It is big enough to 
require every ounce of their energy, and absorb every minute of 
their life. 

Unfortunately a large proportion of Indian journalists are 
using newspapers as a stepping-stone to some other profession. 
They act as if they are ashamed of their calling, and have no faith 
in it. That is precisely not the way to build up the profession of 
journalism. A newspaper man should put his professional duty 
first, last, and all the time before everything else ; he cannot 
permit himself to be seduced into any other business which would 
interfere in the slightest with his duty to newspaper-making- 
•Quite frequently, I have noticed, an Indian publisher has one 
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eye cocked on political jobs, and another on the editorial chair. 
He is a drone of the profession. He forgets that “no man can 
serve two masters** — ^to pilfer a Biblical phrase. It is not a 
trifling matter I am discussing. To say that it is a serious 
situation is certainly not to overstate it. But I have said 
enough ! 

The criticisms I have dared to offer doubtless make unpleas- 
ant reading, and I shouldn't wonder if some one feels hurt. But 
as I intimated at the beginning, I am not without hopes for the 
Indian press. I esteem it and I love it, even though it is not 
quite near to my heart’s desire. Backward as our newspaper is 
in some respects, it is ours. Greater progress, however, will 
come when we frankly recognize its merits and its defects, and 
then earnestly strive for a better and higher ideal in journalism. 
“Strive, and hold cheap the strain ; 

. . dare, never grudge the throe.** 


STRUGGLE FOR EXPANSION 

By Swami Vivekananda 

The old dilemma whether the tree precedes the seed or the 
seed the tree, runs through all onr forms of knowledge. 
Whether intelligence is first in the order of being, or matter ; 
whether the ideal is first or the external manifestation ; whether 
freedom is our true nature or bondage of law ; whether thought 
creates matter or matter thought ; whether the incessant change 
in nature precedes the idea of rest or the idea of rest precedes 
the idea of change ; all these are questions of the same insoluble 
nature. Like the rise and fall of a series of waves, they follow 
one another in an invariable succession and men take this side 
or that according to their tastes or education or peculiarity of 
temperaments. 

For instance, if it be said that seeing the adjustment of 
nature of different parts, it is clear that it is the effect of 
intelligent work ; on the other hand it may be argued that 
intelligence itself being created by matter and force in the 
course of evolution could not have been before this world. If 
it be said that the production of every form must be preceded 
hy an ideal in the mind, it can be urged with equal force, that 
the ideal was itself created by various external experiences. 
Gn the one hand the appeal is to our ever present idea of free- 
dom ; on the other, to the fact that nothing in the universe 
being causeless, everything both mental and physical is rigidly 
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bound by the law of causation. If it be affirmed that, seeing the 
changes of the body induced by volition, it is evident that 
thought is the creator of this body, it is equally clear that as 
change in the body induces a change in the thought, the body 
must have produced the mind. If it be argued that the 
universal change must be the outcome of a preceding rest, 
equally logical argument can be adduced to show that the idea 
of unchangeability is only an illusory relative notion, brought 
about by the comparative differences in motion. 

Thus in the ultimate analysis all knowledge resolves itself 
into this vicious circle, the indeterminate interdependence of 
cause and effect. Judging by the laws of reasoning, such know- 
ledge is incorrect ; and the most curious fact is that this 
knowledge is proved to be incorrect, not by comparison with 
knowledge which is true, but by the very laws which depend 
for their basis upon the self-same vicious circles. It is clear, 
therefore, that the peculiarity of all our knowledge is that it 
proves its own insufficiency. Again, we cannot say that it is 
unreal, for all the reality we know and can think of is within 
this knowledge. Nor can we deny that it is sufficient for all. 
practical purposes. This state of human knowledge which 
embraces within its scone both the external and the internal 
worlds is called Maya. It is unreal because it proves its own 
incorrectness. It is real in the sense of being sufficient for all 
the needs of the animal man. 

Acting on the external world Maya manifests itself as the 
two powers of attraction and repulsion. In the internal its 
manifestations are desire and non-desire {pravriiti and nivritti). 
The whole universe is trying to rush outwards. Kach atom is 
trying to fly off from its centre. In the internal world, each 
thought is trying to go beyond control. Again each particle is 
checked by another force, the centripetal, and drawn towards 
the centre, so in the thought-world the controlling power is 
checking all these outgoing desires. 

Desires of materialization, that is, the being dragged down 
more an^ more to the plane of mechanical action belong to the 
animal man. It is only when the desire to prevent all such 
bondage to the senses arises that religion dawns in the heart 
of man. Thus we see that the whole scope of religion is to 
prevent man from falling into bondage of the senses and to help 
him to assert his freedom. The first effort of this power of 
Nivritii towards that end, is called morality. The scope of all 
morality is to prevent this degradation and break this bondage. 
All morality can be divided into the positive and the negative 
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elements ; it says either, “Do this” or “Do not do this.” 
When it says, “Do not,” it is evident that it is a check 
to a certain desire which would make a man a slave. 
When it says “Do,” its scope is to show the way to freedom 
and to the breaking down of a certain degradation which has 
already seized the human heart. 

Now this morality is only possible if there be a liberty to 
he attained by man. Apart from the question of the chances 
<!f attaining perfect liberty, it is clear that the whole universe 
is a caso of struggle to expand, or in other words, to attain 
liberty. This infinite space is not sufficient for even one atom. 
The struggle for expansion must go on eternally until perfect 
liberty is attained. It cannot be said that this struggle to gain 
freedom is to avoid pain or to attain pleasure. The lowest 
grade of beings, who can have no such feeling, also are struggl- 
ing for expansion and according to many, man himself is the 
expansion of these very beings.* 


LETTERS OF ROMAIN ROLLAND 

[Translated from the original Frcndi] 

[The next letter was received by me a fortnight later before I had 
replied to his first . — Swami Ashokananda.] 

13th July 1927. 

Dear Sir, 

Allow me to ask you some informations which will be neces- 
sary for me for the study on the life of the Swami Vivekananda. 
What actually is the influence of the Ramakrishna Mission in 
the world? Can you give me a rough idea of its monasteries 
and of the Sevashramas and the schools and hospitals and other 
dependent works in India? How many foreign missions have 
you and in what principal countries? How many reviews and 
papers and how many members are there in each particular 
branch? It will be very important for the European public 
to have an outline table of the activities of the Mission and its 
progress already made since the death of Swami Vivekananda. 

In excusing me for troubling you, I pray you to believe, 
dear sir, of my devoted sympathy. 

Romain Roixand. 


Written by the Swami in answer to questions put by a Western 
msciple. Hitherto unpublished in Vrabnddha Bharata and not included 
m the Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda. 
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[I could not answer to the above letter till by the second week of 
September. The reply which I then sent was a long one and contained 
among other things the following passage in answer to his first question 
(“What actually is the influence of the Ramakrishna Mission?’*) : 
"Your question implies that you want a clear estimate. My answer 
to your fifth question has shown how difficult it is to give such a clear 
answer. The difficulty is enhanced by the facts that we do not represent 
any special set of doctrines and that our views are not at all sectarian 
but are the endorsement of all the truths of all creeds. When a religions 
body professes novel views, it can easily estimate its influence which 
it finds well demarcated from that of other sets of views.^ Our case 
is different. We stand for Hinduism in all its aspects (which is the 
synthesis of all religions), — for Vedanta which is the foundation of £>11 
Hindu doctrines. Vedantic ideas have surely spread over the world in 
greater or less degree and are still spreading. But it is really difficult, 
if not impossible, to say how much of this propagation is due to Swami 
Vivekananda and his Mission. There can be no doubt, however, that 
it is at least partly due to our Mission. The different sources from 
which Vedantic ideas emanated and spread over the Western world 
and countries outside India arc : (i) Western Sanskritists, (2) Our 

Mission (from Sri Ramakrishna and Swanii Vivekananda onwards), 
(3) Later teachers and literature (including Tagore and Theosophy), 
... (4) Independent growth of Vedantic ideas owing to historical 
changes. What are the Vedantic ideas? 'i’Jiey are mainly two : (i) 'Mie 
inner Divinity of man : ^lan is potentially Divine and possesses 
infinite goodness and powti and therefore the treatment of man by 
society, state or religion should be based on the recognition of his 
inner potential Divinity and omnipotence ; (2) Life’s ultimate value 
is spiritual, and all human concerns to be truly fruitful must be con- 
trolled and guided in reference to this ultimate ide.d. These are the 
two principal characteristics of the Vedantic teaching. It cannot be 
said that the West openly professes them. But I am inclined to think 
that these ideas, especially, the first one, are always in Us subconscious 
mind. How did it get these ideas? I do not think that, Christianity* 
or the Greco-Roman culture are , specially favourable to them. I think, 
in the first stage, the industrial, social and cultural changes, especially 
the progress of science, drove the West to those ideas, and was helped 
therein by Indian culture as disseminated by Western Orientalists. 
Many Western authors of the i8th and the 19th centuries show traces 
of Vedantic influence on their thought. In the later stages, I am sure 
Swami Vivekananda and his monks and their literature had something 
to do.”] 

4th Oct. 1927. 

Dear Swami Ashokananda, 

I cannot thank you sufficiently for your excellent letters 
and above all for the trouble you have taken in that of Septem- 


* As regards the first idea— the Divinity of man. 
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ber .nth by replying so fully to my demands. Nothing could 
have better fill^ up the gaps in my knowledge and enlightened 
me on the actual position of the Ramakrishna Mission in face 
of the social problems which present themselves in India as 
in the world of to-day. I shall make use of these valuable 
reports in the final chapters of my projected work. 

For the work is not yet written nor has even the prepara- 
tory outline been commenced. For a little over a year I have 
been collecting the essential materials ; and (according to my 
usual custom for each of my works), I allow the fire to be 
covered by the cinders until all may be inflamed. It would 
not be difficult to make up quickly a collection of impressions 
on so great a subject ; it is necessary to allow oneself to think 
over them in silence ; I hope that, during this coming winter, 
I shall be able to devote myself entirely to this work 

My sister and I are extremely grateful to you for sending 
the numbers of “Prabuddha Bharata** Review, which we read 
with a keen interest, and for the “General Report** of the 
Mission. We have almost all the important books on the life 
of Sri Ramakrishna and of Swami Vivekananda. Here are 
those which we still need : 

1. Jnana-Yoga 

2. Bhakti-Yoga 

3. My Master 

4. Memoirs of European Travel 

If it would be possible for you to send them to us, we should 

be deeply grateful. 

Your letter of September ii has made me still more feel 
the greatness of your Mission and the fruitful wisdom of its 
calm and silent work. I shall inspire myself with these 
thoughts. On one point only I would present to you some 
observations: It is incontestable that a relationship reveals 
itself between the Vedantic ideas and many of the ideas and 
tendencies which are appearing now in the West. But I do 
not think that this is an effect (at any rate for the greatest 
number of them) of the modern diffusion of Vedantic ideas. 
In reality, this relationship rests on the identical foundation of 
human nature, and above all on the great Indo-European family. 
Whatever may be the agreements wffiich unite the languages 
(and in consequence, the thoughts) called Aiymn, of Asia and 
of Europe, these agreements are surely traced back to far distant 
times. Pascal has said these beautiful words in his PensSes 
(it is God who is looked upon to speak to man who is in despair 
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at not having found him) : *‘Thou woiildst not seek for me 
if thou hadst not found me/' 

When I happen to read in any of your sacred texts of India 
or in your philosophers and poets, one of these revelations,, 
which goes to my heart, I do not discover it as a new thought, 
I recognise it as one of my own hidden thoughts. It was written 
in me from all eternity. 

It would be lessening the Divine, the Eternal, to imagine 
that there is a handful of grains in the hands of certain chosen 
men of a chosen race. The Eternal has sown himself with full 
hands over the whole field of humanity. The earth is not 
everywhere so fertile that the seeds may germinate. In some 
places it grows and produces fruit, in other places it sleeps. 
But the seed is everywhere. And turn by turn, that which is 
sleeping, awakes ; and that which was awake, goes to sleep. 
The Spirit is always in movement from people to people, and 
from man to man. And no people and no man holds it. But 
it is the fire of the eternal life in each one, — the same Fire. 
And we live to feed it. 

The two Vedantic principles which you have expressed 
to me, have been ft.miliar to me from my childhood, 

. . . without my having been able to have the slightest 

knowledge of India and its thought. Whence did they 
come to me ? They are diffused throughout the world 
far more than you imagine, as well in a ^.ertaiii Christian 
mysticism (Eastern in origin) as in a part of Hellenic 
culture (which she [Greece] also possessed through her great 
thinkers, from Pythagoras to Plotinus, in passing through 
Plato, and which plunged its roots in tlie world of Asia 
and Egypt as in Europe). And for us, men of the igth 
century, we have had this magnificent fountain of idealistic 
pantheism : music — the powerful German music, and above 
all the heroic religious music of Beethoven. It was to us a 
metaphysic and a religion without words, — a Yoga-revealer. If 
you knew it well, you would see that the West has also in it its 
sublime discipline of being concentrated and absorbed in the 
Eternal. And the aspect of this German crowd of people 
swallowed up in the wonderful harmonies of a cantata or a mass 
of J. S. Bach is equal in its silent intensity and its burning 
ecstacy to the most devoted religious adorations of India. Add 
to this, that in the domain of pure thought the strong current 
which comes from Spinoza, the Dutch Jew of the 17th century, 
and which has its full action a century later in Goethe, whose; 
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substance we have not yet exhausted, and in the great German 
idealism of the beginning of the igth century. 

The Divinity of man and the Spirituality of life are two 
acts of faith for many of the highest spirits of the West and 
all time. One can even say that the first of these two prin- 
ciples was the ''Creed** of certain of the thinkers who made 
the French Revolution. And although that has, by the mis- 
fortune of every precipitated action, set human masses in motion 
—masses obscure and violent, darkened in blood and in money, 
the Creed has remained intact with some choice people. I 
received it, as a child, from the hands of my forefathers. I pass 
it on in my turn. 

The Best Europe, profound and reflective, is the sister of 
the Best Asia. The same blood of God flows in both. But 
Asia does not see all the silent struggles that her sister is 
making. . . . 

Believe me. 

Dear Swami Ashokananda, 

Your devoted brother, 

Romain Rolland.. 


THE RELIGION OF VEDANTA 

By vSridhar Mazumdar 

The whole world is now seething with sectarian wranglings 
and religious disputes. These conflicts will surely vanish if we 
only turn to the Upanishads, the most ancient scriptures of the 
world. If we cast our eyes downwards from the mountain peak, 
inequalities of the planes will at once disappear. The system 
of religion, preached in the Upanishads known as Vedanta, 
is a very catholic one ; it has no quarrel with any religion what- 
soever ; it rather embraces in its fold all the religions of the 
world, and its echo still vibrates from the lips of Sri Krishna- 
in the Srimad-Bhagavad-Gita, Chapter IV, Verse II, where He 
says, ‘/It is My Path, O son of Pritha, that men tread every- 
where.** 

Vedanta preaches that the whole universe, with all its 
animate and inanimate contents, emanates from, lives and 
nioves in, and ultimately dissolves in Brahman, the Universal 
^ul (Chhandogya Upanishad, Chap. Ill, 14, i and Taittiriya 
ypanishad, Bhriguvalli, I, i,) ; that though the universe is a 
transformation of the energy of Brahman, Brahman is not 
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exhausted in the universe ; the whole creation covers only a 
fraction of It ; but by far the largest portion remains unmani- 
fested, which is Its transcendent aspect (Chhandogya, Chap. Ill, 
12 , 6) ; that emancipation lies in having a thorough knowledge, 
and realization of the true nature of Brahman, attainable by 
lyove: — “By Love he knows Me intimately and thoroughly, 
who am I and what am 1“ (Srimad-Bhagavad-Gita, Chap. 
XVIII, 55). 

A question may now arise as to what is the real nature 
of Brahman. It is extremely difficult for the finite individual soul 
to get at once a clear conception of the Infinite Universal Soul ; 
and more so to express it in adequate language. Different com- 
mentators of the Brahma Sutra give apparently different ver- 
sions of the nature of Brahman ; but they all base their con- 
clusions on the authority of Sruti which is the outcome of 
direct intuition of the Seers of old, called Rishis. To doubt 
any of these versions is to doubt Sruti itself ; which is regarded 
as sacrilege by the wise. We must reverentially bow to them 
all and maintain that all these different Srutis about the nature 
of Brahman are perfectly true as they are all equally weighty. 
The illustrious Sankara, in his theory of absolute monism 
(Adwaita pure and sim^^le), has taken Brahman in Its transcend- 
ent aspect, which is unquestionably true if we leave out of 
account the universe which is only an insignificant factor in 
comparison with the unmanifested portion of Brahman ; the 
devotional Ramanuja, in his theory of differentiated monism 
(Visishtadwaita), has treated Brahman in Its immanent aspect, 
which is also very true in respect of the phenomenal world 
with which we are primarily concerned ; the strongly 
pious Madhva, in his theory of dualism (Dw^aita), has taken 
Brahman in the light of the creator and all the manifested 
things as created beings, which is also relatively true. As all 
these views are true in respect of the particular aspect of 
Brahman dealt with by them, each in his own way, the real 
nature of Brahman is an adjustment of all these views, as taken 
by Acharya Nimbarka without entering into any quarrel with 
any other commentator, in his theory of monism standing side 
by side with dualism (Dwaitadwaita) . 

Having Infinite Brahman as the ultimate goal, none can 
cherish any perverse idea against any religion whatsoever ; as 
every religion of the world preaches the worship of Brahman 
either personal or absolute, differing only in nomenclature hut 
remaining everywhere the same in substance. 

It is not possible for every individual to realise at once 
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the Infinite Universal Soul ; Vedanta, therefore, prescribes 
stages, beginning from dualism, to be pursued step by step and 
ending in all-embracing monism. Even in dualism Vedanta 
does not oppose when different processes are taken up for the 
cultivation of devotion and the worship of God in the light of the 
father, the mother, or the most intimate friend to suit one's own 
nature and capacity, as in every process the ultimate aim is the 
realisation of Brahman. 

Every religion of the world may find support in one or the 
other of the passages of Vedanta which is at the same time 
so cosmopolitan in principle that even the worst criminal, it 
holds, will not be lost for ever, but will some day find repose 
in the All-absorbing Brahman after purification by several births, 
proving thereby, the gospel truth that “I and my Father are 
one." 

In the religion of Vedanta "Place is found," to speak in 
the language of the Rev. J. Tyssul Davis (Minister of the 
Theistic Church, London), "for the Transcendent Deity of 
Hebraism, and the Immanent Deity of Pantheistic Hellenism, 
and reconcilation of the Unknowable of Herbert Spencer with 
the personal God of the Christians." 

It is indeed very strange that in a matter like spiritual 
culture where people should stand linked hand in hand, there 
should be so much bickering and bad blood disturbing the peace 
of the world, sometimes to such an extent as to culminate in 
blood-shed. But now an opportune moment appears to have 
come, as great men of the w’orld are trying to put together their 
mighty intellects to find out the way to the world's lasting 
peace, of which the most powerful opponent is people's aver- 
sion to people ; this aversion can only be subdued by love as 
was found in the life of every prophet of the world. 

People's innate tendency is to love others, which remains . 
inoperative under the influence of several external and internal 
adverse circumstances ; these adverse circumstances may be 
surmounted if one only remains true to one's own altruistic 
instincts, as the fundamental principle in each and every religion 
, IS to love and to live for others. Aversion towards any religion 
in this world may be overcome if one only feels that one is but 
a link in the chjiin, and that every religion is a component part, 
of the universal religion of Vedanta. One breathing the bliss., 
of the unlimited Brahman will refuse to be confined within the- 
limited horizon of communal spirit. 

An echo of Vedantism is heard also in the Sufism of the 
Mahomedans. In reality there is no material anti^onism 
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between religions of the different communities except in the 
twisted brain of interested persons or impostors. It only 
behoves us to preach to the world and to make every individual 
feel that there is no conflict in the ultimate end and aim of 
life, that the aim of every religion is to realise the Supreme 
, Spirit and that minor differences in the intermediate processes 
are negligible factors, tolerable and even permissible in view 
of the common goal. 

The revered Sri Ramakrishna has shown by his personal 
example that there is no real conflict in religious ideals. At 
different periods of his life he followed, in his divine meditation, 
different paths prescribed in the different creeds of differently 
named religions without any bias or aversion to any faith of the 
world ; he w’as convinced in the very core of his heart that every 
religion leads to the same goal, namely, the realisation of the 
Supreme Being. So at the end, during the latter part of his 
life, he remained mostly absorbed in the Supreme Soul without 
recourse to any dogma or creed of any nomenclature ; and this 
we call the Religion of Vedanta. 

With this lamp of Vedanta as our guide, I am sure, there 
will be no more quarrel with any member of any professed reli- 
gion on earth. If we can only strain our soul to such a lofty 
pitch, all the differences on the way will disappear ; aversion 
will give place to affection, enmity to amity and selfishness to 
selflessness. With an Universal P'atherhood an universal 
brotherhood will be restored turning this earth into heaven 
purged from all dissensions and differences. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
PARAMAHAMSA 

' By D. S. Sarma 

Presidency College, Madras 
(Continued from the last issue) 

II 

In the second act we find Ramakrishna in secure posses- 
sion of light. His jnana caksus no longer winks, but is wide 
open. No violent exercises are required any longer to keep 
its gaze steady. Consciousness has been lifted once for all 
from a self-centered world to a God-centered world. The self 
is made aware of its high destiny. Or, to use a figure which 
is extensively employed in Western mystical literature, the 
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,50ul has put on the ornaments of chastity, humility, renuncia- 
tion, and yoga. She wears them with ease and comfort. Now 
comes the period of her betrothal. The veil is removed from 
her face. She sees her Lord with her own eyes. She begins 
to verify the accounts given of the bridegroom by her spiritual 
parents. She finds that in every particular his loveliness 
surpasses her wildest dreams of expectation. But there is a 
new and strange experience of which she has not heard. For 
as she looks at him, her own form slowly undergoes a change. 
She feels she is being transformed into his likeness. Her orna- 
ments of chastity and purity, her renunciation and yoga so 
highly priced in the world of men, melt and dissolve. They 
vanish, transmuted into something which no tongue of man 
can tell. 

Ramakrishna says, “It is not the jiva that realizes 
Brahman. It is Brahman that realizes Brahman.** Man as 
man cannot know God. To say that the soul meets God face 
to face is only a misleading metaphor. What we can see face 
to face is only a creature, not the creator. The creator is not 
an object. He is the eternal subject. As long as we look 
upon God as an object we only know about him. But to 
know him we must partake of his nature. How else can the 
knower be known? Vijnataram are kena vijaniyat} In mystic 
consciousness knowing and being are one. The more you be- 
come like God, the more you know him. Jnana is not vijnana. 
It is not a mere intellectual comprehension of tnith. The 
author of Theologia Gertnanica, a famous mystical book of 
devotion of the fourteenth century, says, “In what measure 
wc put ofi the creature, in the same measure are we able to 

put on the creator, neither more nor less If the creator 

shall enter in, the creature must depart ; of this be assured.*’ 
To the same effects are the words of Ruysbroek, a Flemish 
mystic : “In order that the creature may conceive and com- 
prehend God it must be drawn up into God from above ; it 
is only by God that it can comprehend God.** 

The mystic not only sees God, but also begins to partake 
of his nature. The danger, however, is that he may choose to 
live apart from the world and live in lonely contemplation of 
the spiritual kingdom he has discovered. He has already cut 
himself off from the world in his sadhana period. He has 
lived, in the words of Brother Lawrence, as if there were none 
in the world except himself and God. But after the end of 
sadhana it is only mystics of a feeble nature that are pre- 
^cupied with transcendental joys and continue to neglect the 
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and that therefore their lives are lost to us. This statement 
may be true of the lesser mystics, but not of the great mystics 
of the East. The Buddha, after his enlightenment, went to 
Benares and set the wheel of law in motion. The author of the 
Bhagavad Gita taught that spiritual union or yoga was in- 
tended for no other purpose than that of co-operation with 
Isvara in carrying out his will in the world. All the Bodhi- 
sattvas of our Mahayana Buddhism after their illumination 
became the saviors of their race. Even Sankara, who is sup- 
posed to have taught a philosophy of quietism, did not hide 
his light under a bushel. He travelled all over the country 
teaching the true doctrine and stamping out heresy. Why, the 
whole history of India before her downfall may be described 
as an unsuccessful attempt on the part of her spiritual leaders 
to construct a grand socio-political edifice on the basic teach- 
ings of the Upanisadic mystics. No true Indian mystic ever 
failed to lead a creative life after his illumination. In fact, 
his life of activity is closely bound up with that other life in 
which he is in union with God. The so-called “unitive” stage 
of the mystic's career has thus tw > aspects — that of eternal rest 
and that of incessant activity. For God is both nirguna and 
saguna. He dwells 1: th in eternity and in time. Accordingly, 
the yogi who has attained union with him is both a contem- 
plative and a man of action. He is a crusader as well as a 
psalmist. His outer career is one of lifelong fight against 
ignorance and evil with the cleanest weapons ot his age. But 
his inner spirit dwells serene on the heights of eternity. The 
two aspects of truth which we arbitrarily classify as dynamic 
and static find their reconciliation in his nature as in God’s. 
In partaking of the nature of God the yogi becomes like him— 
an active-passive entity, I.svara and Brahman in one. Inces- 
sant work and eternal rest are mysteriously reconciled in one 
and the same person. That is the ideal which the Bhagavad- 
Gita sets before us : “He who sees rest in activity and activity 
in rest — he is wise among men, he is a yogi and he is a 
thorough man of action." 

While admitting the necessity of creative activity, we in 
the East have to protest against the doctrine that a life of 
practical work is to be rigorously exacted of every yogi- 
gion is not mere philanthropy, any more than it is mere righ ' 
ness. Fussy social service is not the only way to serve Go 
Even the Gita, which lays so much stress on the life of 
tells us, “Far inferior is mere action to the discipline of 
mind." In other words bhakti first and philanthropy afe 
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ward. It is better that we pay some attention to our private 
characters before we think of public service. Nothing roused 
the wrath of Ramakrishna so much as the talk of social service 
before the cultivation of a true rcligicas spirit. The conversa- 
tion between him and Kristo Das Pal ib worth quoting in this 
connection : 

Mr. Pal happened to observe, ‘‘Sir, this cant of renuncia- 
tion has almost ruined the country. For this reason the In- 
dians are a subject nation to-day. Doing good to others, bring- 
ing education to the door of the ignorant, and above all im- 
proving the material condition of the country — these should 
be our duty now. The cry of religion and renunciation would 
only weaken us. You should advise the young men of Bengal 
to resort to such acts only as will uplift the country.*’ 

“You appear to be a man of poor understanding,*’ replied 
Ramakrishna in an animated voice. “By reading two pages of 
English you think you have known everything in the world. 
You seem to think you are omniscient. How dare you talk of 
helping the world? The Lord will look to it. You haven’t got 
the power in you to do this. I know what you mean by helping 
others. To feed a number of persons, to treat them when they 
are sick, to construct a road or excavate a well— isn*t that all? 
These are good deeds, no doubt. But how trifling in compari- 
son with the vastness of the universe ! How far can a man 
advance in that line? How many people can you save from 

the jaws of famine? Well, God alone can look after 

the world. Let man first realize him. Let him get his authority 
and be endowed with his powder ; then and then alone he can 
think of doing good to others.” 

It was in 1870 that the first disciples came to him. And 
from that date to the last day of his life, in 1886 — that is, for 
seven years — Ramakrishna talked incessantly and poured out 
the treasures of his heart. All that we know of the gospel of 
Ramakrishna is from these wonderful informal talks. It is 
well known that his favourite disciple was Narendra, who, under . 
the name of Swami Vivekananda, afterward became the St. Paul 
of the Ramakrishna movement. He has recorded for us what 
fiappened at an interview which he had with his master before 
fio was converted. We are told that Ramakrishna suddenly 
approached Narendra and touched him. The eflfect had better 
described in Vivekananda’s own words. “The touch at once 
rise to a novel experience within me. With my eyes open 
I saw that the walls and everything in the room whirled 
rapidly and vanished into nought, and the whole universe,. 
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together with my individuality, was about to merge in an all. 

encompassing mysterious void I was terribly frightened 

and thought that I was facing death. Unable to control myself, 
I cried out, “What is* this you are doing to me? I have 
my parents at home.*- He laughed at this, and, passing his 
hand over my chest, said, “All right ! Let it rest now. Every- 
thing will come in time.“ I was myself again and found every- 
thing within and without the room as it had been before.** 
This incident shows the magnetic influence which Ramakrishna 
exerted on those who appeared to him as the chosen vessels. 
It is also very pleasing to note the tender love and the parental 
affection which the saint had for his spiritual children. “He 
alone knew how to love another,** says Vivekananda of his 
master ; “worldly people only make a show of it for selfish 
’ends.** 

' It is remarkable that Ramakrishna laid upon his disciples 
no such terrible sadhanas as he had laid upon himself. In fact, 
when one of them, in the fervor of his devotion, wanted to be 
initiated into sannyasa, straightway the saint replied with a 
charming humanity, “What will >'ou gain by renouncing the 
world? Family life is like a fort. It is easier to fight the 
enemy from within the fort than from without. You will be 
in a position to renounce the w^orld when you can bestow three- 
fourths of your mind on God, but not before.** To another he 
said, “What is the necessity of giving up the world altogether? 
It is enough to give up the attachment to It.** At the same 
time Ramakrishna, like a true Hindu, passionately believed 
that sannyasa and all that it means constitute the goal of life. 
Whatever our individual frailties may be, we belong to a race 
that loves asceticism. We worship the kashaya, the saffron 
robe. It is to us what the laurel was- to the Greeks. For we 
have all been brought up in the shadow of the great renuncia- 
tion of our beloved prince, Siddhartha. “One must renounce,** 
whispered Ramakrishna in the ear of Narendra during his last 
illness. “When you see eveiy thing saturated with God, can 
you sec anything else — the family, or the like?** “When palin 
trees go up,** he said on another occasion, “the leaves drop off 
by themselves. Caste observances also go like that. But don t 
tear them off as these fools do** (meaning the violent re- 
formers). 

In the teachings of Ramakrishna during what I have 
his creative period there was nothing original or new. 
Ramakrishna came neither to destroy nor to fulfil. He bore 
testimony of the eternal truth of the Sruti. He is a branch o 
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that true vine. He does not speak as one of the scribes, but 
with authority. Accordingly the formulas of the older mystics 
glow on his lips with life and truth. It is marvelous how 
the theological discussions of generations are often summed 
up by him in a single parable or image which looks like the 
final word on the subject. Take, for instance, the problem of 
evil. Is evil real or unreal? What is its relation to God? 
Why is it unsubdued by the omnipotent? Wc have endless 
discussions on these questions. Ramakrishna in simple lang- 
uage says, '‘Evil exists in God as poison in a serpent. What is 
poison to us is no poison to the serpent, but a natural 
secretion. The sen^ent does not die of its own poison. On 
the other hand, the secretion is a condition of its health. So 
evil is evil from the point of view of man. W^^^ regard 
as evil is nothing of the kind from the point of view of God. 

Ill other words, from the absolute standpoint there is no evil.” 
His view has naturally been assailed by others, and we have 
an acrimonious controversy on the eternity and the authority 
of the Veda. Let us hear Ramakrishna on the question. He 
says: "When a thorn gets into the flesh, one takes it out 
with another thorn and then casts both away. So relative 
knowledge alone can remove the relative ignorance which blinds 
the eye of the self. But the man who attains the highest jnana 
does away with^ both knowledge and ignorance in the end. 
Hence both are avidya/* Again, "Scriptures only point the 
way to God, Once you have known the way, what is the use 
of Scriptures? The next step is to work your way to the goal.” 
Ramakrishna was once asked, "When shall I be free?” His 
pithy answer was, "When T’ shall cease to be.” There in a 
nutshell we have the teachings not only of the Vedanta, but 
also of all the great mystics of the wwld. One more instance : 
‘‘Are not rites and ceremonies the mere husks of religion?” 
‘‘Yes,” says Ramakrishna, "but without the husks the paddy 
does not grow in the soil. You can't sow rice.” 

What is most valuable to us in the Ramakrishtia literature 
is, however, not so much the teachings as the experience of the 
saint and mystic. All great religions are founded on the spiri- 
tual experience of mystics. Cliristianity is the systematized 
experience of Jesus, St. John, and St. Paul. Islam is based on 
the experience of Muhammed. Buddhism is based on the 
experience of the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. Our own religion’ 
is founded on the experience of the Vedic rishis. The Sniti 
IS the testimony of those who have experienced in their hearts 
the eternal and living truth. It does not rest on any external 
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authority. It does not depend for its existence on the histori- 
city of any man. Hinduism has no human founder. It is not 
afraid of the so-called “higher criticism** of its scriptures. It 
docs not fight shy of the advances in science. For its own 
conclusions are as scientific and as much open to experiment 
and verification as those of science. We have, no doubt, our 
creeds and dogmas. But they are like the formulas of science, 
useful for the layman and the beginner. Our priests teach us 
these on external authority, for in matters of institutional 
religion authority is the principle of continuity. But for those 
who are in earnest about religion there is the internal authority, 
namely, the experience of our saints and mystics, which is 
the ultimate ground of belief. We have only to make that 
experience our own by going through the disciplines they 
prescribe, and we shall see for ourselves the validity of the 
spiritual laws revealed in our scriptures. In the roll of illus- 
trious witnesses who have repeatedly home testimony to the 
living truth of the Veda from age to age, among the many 
names of rishis and sannyasins, of avatars and acharyas wlio 
have guided the footsteps of Indian humanity in the ways of 
the Lord, the latest name is that of Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa.* 

(Concluded) 


REVIEW 

DAYS IN AN INDIAN MONASTERY by Sister Oevamata. 344 PP- 
JO illustrations. Price Rs. 4-S-o. Published by Ananda-Ashrama, La 
Crescenta, California, U. S. A. 

“Days in an Indian Monastery,*’ a new book which has just conic 
from the press, promises to be one of keen interest to all classes of 
readers. Its author. Sister Devamata, lived in India among the Hindus 
as one of them and shared freely in both their outer and inner life. For 
more than a quarter of a century she has been in unbroken touch with 
India and some of India’s greatest spiritual teachers. The teaching of 
one of these weaves itself in and out through the pages of the book. As 
she repeats this teaching it has the vibrant, living tone of its original 
utterance. 

The book breathes the very ♦ spirit of India. The author, in her 
descriptions conveys the atmosphere and colouring of an India never 
seen by the usual traveller— an India which she loved and made 
*her own. 

She gives a remarkably vivid pen-picture of both the ancient Indo- 
Aryan civilization and the India of more redent times. But whether 
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^he writes of the ancient Vedic ‘period, describes the customs of the 
present time or recounts the more common incidents of every-day life 
she weaves around the telling a wonderful and elusive charm. 

In the chapter on “Spiritual Practice and Religious Observances** 
she reveals how fundamental is spiritual aspiration in all ages and 
among all peoples, varying as its expression may be. 

With a particularly tender touch she draws aside the curtain to show 
us the shy and retiring Indian woman in her home life. 

-V light touch of gentle humour gives warmth and brightness to 
niniiy of the pages and we ran readily see how through that quality she 
foinied an added bond of closeness with the people of whom she writes. 

A high note is struck in each diaptcr. It sounds in such passages 
as these : 

“Between the wall and the Temple runs a garden where gardenians 
and other flowering slirubs lift their blossems as petalled censers from 
which stream forth unseen clouds of sweet perfume.’* 

And again : 

“One by one they slipped away from the haunted house and the 
tangled garden to taste the freedom of the open road or the quiet soli- 
tudes of the high hills.” 

The chapter entitled “The Presence in the Temple on the Ganges** 
closes with these words : 

“A parting visit to the Head I^Ionastery carried us to the opposite 
bank and as the boat pushed out into midstream again the voices of 
tlie monks in the chapel reached ont across the water sounding above 
the surging of the river and the splashing of the oars. They were 
singing in rhythmic Sanskrit the evening hymn. The boat moved 
swiftly with the current, and as we swept on, these closing words of 
each verse followed us with yearning reiteration : 

‘Without Thee, O Lord, we are helpless, 

Therefore, O Thou Friend of the helpless, we take shelter in Thee.* 
It was a call to the Presence in the Temple.*’ 

Through Sister Devamata’s revelation we can see most clearly the 
byways of the India of sacred histon^ and with her we can “hear again 
the flute of Sri Krishna or the later call of Chaitanya to sing and dance 
in praise of Hari the Lord.” She also gives many pictures of modem 
India. 


She says : 

“India is not peculiar in having the caste system. It exists in every 
race and nation. What differentiates lier is that caste wdth her has 
been made hereditary. Whenever this occurs, crystallization takes place, 
social rigidity follows and values are distorted. An artificial measure 
^f things is set up and social relationships become forced unnatural. 
This is true whether the unit of division i.s niouev,. rank, power or 
learning.” 


Sister Devamata has bad wide experience of European life and 
‘■aws many interesting ^nd illuminating parallels between the social 
nsages and customs of Europe and Asia. # 

The anthoris style which is fluent and graphic possesses a fine 
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literary quality. Her careful observetiou, wide experience and keen 
insight lend the present volume a flavor that it rarely found. The 
book is a recital rich in feeling and noble thought--«n enthtalling 
narrative. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

R. K. Mission Ashrama, Sarisha 

The Ashtama, of which the report for the years 1925 and 1926 are 
lying before us, is situated in a village, and it has addressed itself 
primarily to the village reconstruction work. There is an upper primary 
school for boys and also a girls* school,— for education must claim our first 
attention. Weaving is taught in the primary school and a trajp of 
Boy Scouts has been formed out of the village boys. There are of 
course, religious instruction and medical lielp from the Ashrama. These 
various philanthropic works were done during the years : relief to the 
poor, the needy and to poor students, distribution of clothes and blankets, 
mela relief works and small-pox relief at Kamarpole. There is also a 
free library for the benefit of the village in the Ashrama. Village 
reconstruction is a very important work and ue hope the Ashrama will 
go ahead with its noble task. 

R. K. Mittion i t Ceylon 

The first general report of R. K. Mission’s work in Ceylon is an 
interesting document. T ere are two monks at present working there, 
Swamis Vipulananda and Avinashananda. The Sw amis’ work have 
already exerted an appreciable influence on Ceylon. Swami Vipula- 
nanda, in addition to preaching the Message of the Order there, is 
devoting his special attention to educational works. Altogether 9 schools, 
Tamil, English-Tamil and High, are being conducted, in which, as the 
report shows, as many as 1,444 hoys and girls were taught in Jlardi, 
^1927. There are three Ashramas of the Order in Ceyiuii, at Trinconiali, 
Batticaloa and Jaffna. There is also a Students* Home at the last place. 
The work has begun very well indeed. We wish it greater and greater 
success every year. 


Vivekaoanda Society, Jamshedpur 

The report for the year 1926 shows a membership of 564- 
various works of the Society, religious, educational, etc. were continued 
with vigour. A weekly Gita class was held throughout the year, ^0 
also the ladies* weekly sitting. The Society conducted three free schools 
teaching 96 students, and 9 boys resided in the Society*8 Students’ Home 
which is also an Orphanage. The number of resident workers in the 
Workers* Home was 16. Various philanthropic works were done during 
the year, nursing the sick, cremating the dead, help to the poor and 
the needy and especially the small-pox relief, during which the Society s 
workers nursed 325 patients of whom 270 were cured. Total income an 
^P^djjture during the year were Rs. 5,264*12 and Ra. a,9x8-2'6 respeC' 
4 Ve^. We wish the Society greater prosperity and usefulness. 
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Katha Ufa, I. iU. 14. 


Arise ! Aiiake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


— SWAMI ViVIKANANOt. 


Voi.. XXXIII. MAY 192S. No. 5. 


RAJA YOGA 

By SWAMI ViVEKANANDA 
THIRD LESSON 


REALIZE the soul not as matter, but as it is. We are 
thinking of the soul as body, but we must separate it from the 
senses and thought. Then alone can we KNOW we are im» 
mortal. Change implies the duality of cause and effect and 
all that change must be mortal. This proves that the body 
cannot be immortal, nor can the mind, because both are con- 
stantly changing. Only the unchangeable can be immortal, 
because there is nothing to act upon it. 

We do not become it, we are it, but we have to clear away 
the veil of ignorance that hides the truth from us. Body is 
objectified thought. The “sun” and “moon” currents bring 
energy to all parts of the body. The surplus energy is stored 
^ certain points along the spinal column (plexuses), com- 
aionly known as nervous centres. 

These currents are not to be found in dead bodies and can 
^ ^®t!ed in a healthy organism.. 

the advantage that he can not only fed 

% but to actually see them. They are luminous in life and 
®re the great nerve centres. 
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There is conscious and unconscious action. The Yogis 
possess a third kind, the superconscious, which in all countries 
and in all ages has been the source of all religious knowledge. 
The superconscious state makes no mistake, but it is not real- 
isable on the normal plane. It has been called inspiration, but 
the Yogi says that this faculty is in every human being, and 
eventually all will enjoy it. ? 

We must give a new direction to the sun aid moon currents 
and open for them a new passage through t^ie spinal chord. 
When wc succeed in bringing the currents through the 
Sushumna up to the pineal-gland, we are for the time being 
entirely separated from the body. 

The nervous center at the base of the ipine near the 
“sacrum** is most important. It is the seat of' the generative 
substance, of the sexual energies, and is symbolized by the 
Yogi as a triangle containing a tiny serpent ci^iled up in it. 
This sleeping serpent is called Kundalini, and to raise this 
Kundalini is the whole object of Raja Yoga. 

The great sexual forces, raised above animal action and 
sent upward to the great dynamo >f the human system, the 
brain, and there stored up, become ojas, or spiritird force. All 
good thought, all prayi resolves a part of that animal energy 
into ojas and helps to give us spiritual power. This ojas is the 
real man and in human beings alone is it possible for this storage 
of ojas to be accomplished. One in whom the whole animal 
sex force has been transformed into ojas is a Oc.d. He speaks 
with power and his words regenerate the world. 

The Yogi pictures this serpent as slowly rising from stage 
to stage until the highest, the pineal-gland, is reached. No 
man or woman can be really spiritual until the sexual energy, 
the highest power possessed by man, has been converted into 
ojas. 

No force can be created; it can only be directed. Therefore, 
we must learn to control the grand powers that we already have 
and through will-power make them spiritual instead of merely 
animal. Thus chastity is the corner .stone of all morality and 
of all religion. In Raja Yoga especially, Absolute Chastity 
in thought, word and deed is a sine qua non. The same laws 
apply to the married and the celibate. If one wastes the most 
potent forces of one*s being, one cannot become spiritual. 

All history teaches us that the great seers of all ages were 
either monks and ascetics or those who had given up married 
life ; only the pure in life can see God, 
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Just before practising pranayama endeavour to visualize the 
triangle. Close your eyes and picture it vividly in your ima- 
gination. See it surrounded by flames with the serpent coiled 
ill tlie middle. When you clearly see the Kundalini, place it 
in imagination at the base of the spine, and while restraining 
the breath in Kumbhaka, throw the breath forcibly down on 
the head of the serpent to awaken it. The more powerful the 
imagination, the more quickly will the real result be attained 
and the Kundalini awake. Until the Kundalini awakes, 
imagine that it does ; try to feel the currents and try to force 
them through the Sushumna. This will hasten their action. 


THE SITUATION IN BENGAL 

By the Editor 

To one visiting after an absence of years, Bengal 
evinces signs of some remarkable changes in its outlook. These 
changes in their basic form may not be so apparent to the 
habitual residents of Bengal. But the visitor has the advantage 
of a sense of vivid contrast between his last memory and the 
present actuality. Bengal is seeking to come out of its 
accustomed grooves, na}', has already partly come out, and is 
reaching towards new spaces of freedom and realisation. The 
outline of a new national being is emerging clearer and clearer 
with here a line, there a dot, all apparently unconnected. The 
casual observer often finds them crude and ugly and meaning- 
less. To the dreamer of creative dreams, however, they seem 
full of purpose and significance. 

Bengal is just no^v faced with at least three facts which it 
is finding hard to cordially accommodate: (i) the so-called 
youth movement culminating at the present time in the revolt 
of students, (2) the sex-obsession of a section of Bengali writers, 
^^d (3) the freedom of women, (W’e leave the political and 
economic struggles out of our review, liecause, they do not seem 
to evince any interesting features.) These three facts face 
many of our countrymen like ugly spectres. Others are im- 
naturally enthusiastic over them. Arc these to continue and 
grow? If so, in what form? What about our accustomed 
thoughts and ideals? What relation have they with these? 
whatever may be the right answer to these questions, it surely 
cjinnot be a gesture of denial and condemnation of the new 
matures. That way lies stultification and conflict. We must 
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be patient with these new growths and have an understanding 
sjanpathy for them and carefully guide them towards greater 
fruition by our loving encouragement. 

We may state our attitude at the very outset. For two 
reasons, we are not at all pessimistic about them. Not that 
we endorse all their details. But we surely do not entirely 
condemn them. First of all, it is our firmest conviction that 
Bengal, and of course, India, is sure to rise to the very summit 
of spiritual, mental and material prosperity, such as has not 
been witnessed before, and that this upward climb has already 
begun. This is a postulate of our thought and activity. It may 
be hard to prove it, but we are content to accept it as proved. 
We can therefore look at every new development with com- 
posed feelings. Secondly, with such an outlook, it becomes 
easier for us to discover signs of hope even in the darkest hours 
of despair. We know, mountain-climbing is not a continuous 
ascent : there are hills and valleys. Through rise and fall, 
we proceed and progress all the time. Life’s progress, indivi- 
dual or collective, is like mountain-climbing. Over hills and 
dales we go. And all the time we create and realise broader 
and nobler visions. What if there are ugly excesses now and 
then? Do we not knov^ that the power behind is a beneficent 
one and is sure to eliminate all evil features gradually from its 
actions and expression ? So we can be patient and sympathetic. 

But our very sympathy entitles us to be critical. If we 
knew we were destructive, we would leave things to Nature and 
God. But criticism, when it is meant to help, does not hurt. 
Besides all growth is impersonal ; persons are but instrument. 
Just as the spring season has made all our hills burst into 
a riot of verdure, even so the new energy evoked from the 
Heart of Things is making men manifest themselves in 
variegated forms. Our study should therefore be of active 
forces, not of persons. It is ideas and ideals that count, not 
the persons who represent them. 

Now, when we study an epoch of history and take a bird’s 
eye view of its rise and fall, we notice certain fundamental 
ideas and ideals working themselves out through the centuries 
of the epoch. They appear to thread all the vicissitudes of the 
age and lend meaning and fruitfulness to the passing events. 
These ideas and ideals are sometimes found to be represented 
and preached, at least in their fundamental forms, by certain 
individuals, at the beginning of the historical epoch. Or they 
may be only the unrealised dreams of the whole race or nation. 
As the realisation progresses, we find individuals or organisa- 
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tions rising up, claiming to be the mouthpiece of the Time 
spirit, wielding immense influence for a time, but finally yield- 
ing place to new claimants. Under these transient leaders, the 
work of new creation goes on. None of them are wholly right. 
Oftentimes, their emphasis is wrongly placed and their vision 
is from a wrong angle. But through all these twists and acute 
angles, we slowly reach the summit of achievement as along 
a zig-zag mountain pathway. 

The three outstanding features of the current life in Bengal, 
which we have noted before, have to be understood, in our 
opinion, in the light of the above observations. They should 
not be considered to be final. They wnll undergo many changes, 
even perhaps beyond recognition. The present sponsors of the 
movements may claim finality. They may think they have 
found the thing and represent the ideal. But such egotism 
is a part of the plan of the Great Creatrix. This egotism 
makes us try our utmost to make the best contribution to the 
new creation. Without this, most of us will be despirited, 
unconvinced and unconvincing. Those of us who are hopeful 
may patiently wait for the next act to unfold manifesting fuller 
and greater understanding. 

This fact does not, however, necessarily lead us to that 
specious philosophy of unlimited and planless progress, which 
is so much in vogue among a section of our people who ought to 
understand better, and which is now almost discredited in the 
West. There is no such thing as unlimited progress, nor can 
it be planless. There arc periods of progress and then there is 
a dark age such as Count Keyserling is talking of as being 
again imminent in tlic West. Progress is bound by the limits of 
each age of prosperity ; and each such age is actuated and 
dominated by certain prominent ideals. 


It so happens that almost each such historical epoch in 
mdia had not only its representative ideals but also its represen- 
tive men. This is perhaps a remarkable and unique feature of 
Indian history. lie, the representative man, stands at the head 
of the evolving epoch and the succeeding centuries with all 
their various struggles and achievements seem to be the unfold- 
ing and amplification of the purpose of his life. Details may 
but the fundaments are the same. Expression may be 
ifrerent, but the essence is the same. 

Do we have any such representative man at the start of 


this 


new epoch of our history? We say emphatically, Yes. 


Ramakrishna. Perhaps all will not agree with 
We shall only remind them of what Swami Vivekananda 
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said on this point in his reply to the address of welcome that 
the citizens of Calcutta gave him on his first return from the 
West. But it does not matter whether the name of Sri 
Ramakrishna is forgotten. Sri Ramakrishna is great because 
of the great ideal that was a reality in him. It is this great 
ideal that matters. It is to this ideal that we would draw the 
attention of our countrymen at this juncture of our history. 
Yet, why do we mention his name? Because this name indicates 
the point at which the ideal, now scarcely realised and very 
vaguely imagined by many of our people, has been made to 
condense and take luminous form accessible even to the common 
understanding. 

The ideal that is Sri Ramakrishna is nothing else than the 
eternal ideal of India made suitable to the needs and tendencies 
of the present age. This ideal is the harmony and union of 
the static and dynamic aspects of God, of the Transcendental 
and the Immanent, of Brahman and Shakti. Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda did not emphasise* merely the tran- 
scendental aspect of spiritual life, but also its dynamic, imma- 
nent aspect. The Reality is not nM'rely beyond the world of 
relative life, but also within it. All life, in whatever form, is 
Divine. No honest acti/ity of man is to be spurned. No mani- 
festation of Shakti is insignificant. All is suffused with the 
loving radiance of God. This outlook at once releases us into 
illimitable freedom and makes all activity a pilgrimage to the 
Holy of Holies. Under the impetus of this ideal, the nation 
will burst into tremendous activity and fearlessly court un- 
wonted experience, but will also soar gradually into the radiant 
empyrean of Divine Realisation. 

The validity of the present state of things may be thus 
judged by a reference to the ideal we want to reach. We must 
not be too strict in our judgment. For we do not yet know,— 
no man can be audacious enough to prescribe to the Creative 
Energy, — what forms the evolving spirit will take. Many 
unthought-of expressions there will be, especially when we are 
convinced that the new ideal ensures utmost freedom to people 
to work out their destiny. But certain basic facts must in 
all cases be acknowledged. In our opinion, these are : Con- 
sciousness of one's spiritual nature, faith in and practice o^ 
chastity as a necessary means to the realisation of one's spiri- 
tuality, and confidence in oneself as being endowed with in- 
finite power, infinite knowledge and infinite joy. Those 
thoughts and actions which fundamentally militates against 
these basic facts can never be encouraged, and must in all cases 
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l)e shunned. Here again, we must be very cautious in our 
judgment. We must not forget that truths often work them- 
selves out through their very contradiction. What sometimes 
may appear to militate against one fact may be a means to the 
realisation of another. Thus, to refer to the present conditions 
of Bengal, we are inclined to think that the excesses in certain 
spheres are really a crude expression of the sense of freedom 
gradually being acquired and tasted by the people. From the 
standpoint of the realisation of a higher freedom and greater 
responsibility, it is better there are such excesses through 
freedom than an artificial puritanism through fear and compuU 
sion. Then again, we must remember that the higher ideals are 
realised through the negation of the lower ideals. That means 
that the lower ideals — the negation sometimes of the higher 
ideals— have to be realised first. There cannot be any iydga 
(renunciation) without bhoga (enjojmient). So we must not 
condemn those who are busy realising the lower ideals. 

From all these considerations it docs not follow that we 
are to sit in idleness looking on the passing events in apathy. 
Nothing of the kind. For though we have the firmest faith in 
the approaching glory of our nation, wq do not forget the fact 
the Nature does not grant anything except through the untiring 
activity of men. We have to be active. Nothing can happen 
of itself. The best thing that wc can do for the good of the 
nation is to try to live up to the highest ideals, without con- 
demning those who arc after lo7ver ideals, showing, on the 
other hand, every sincere sympathy for their honest efforts. 
There need not be mutual conflict or condemnation. This 
striving after the highest ideal has a tremendous significance 
even for those who are not so striving. We have observed 
before how through sectional movements the ultimate ideal is 
gradually realised. Even such gradual realisation depends a 
great deal on the presence of a btxly of men within the com- 
munity, who arc the actual and concrete presentation of the 
ideal. Their presence acts as a stimulant and a beacon ; it 
energises and warns of dangers ; it hastens the progress of the 
nation ; it eliminates wa.ste of time and power through hap- 
hazard experiments. Nothing is so important and valuable to 
growing nation than the efforts of men who are seeking the 
highest. That is to say, w^e have to asstTt the positive ideal 
in every sphere without condemning the low^er ideals. Always 
the positive, and never the negative. To Bengal at the 
present time there is no duty more urgent than the silent 
legalisation by a larger and larger number of people of the ideal 
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which is absolute freedom, which knows nothing but as the 
spirit, which looks upon all men as Divine personifications and 
which therefore considers their efforts as the very unfolding of 
the Divine purpose. This worshipful attitude towards others, 
combined with the radiant consciousness of the inherent 
Divine in oneself and everything else, has to be cultivated more 
and more. And this way lies the solution of all our problems, 
and not through condemnation. 

Thus we do not see any use in uttering long and furious 
diatribes against young Bengali ladies dancing before the 
public. We do not say we support this practice. On the other 
hanc^ we confess to a certain doubt about the correctness of it. 
But we refuse to take it at its face value. We feel at least the 
partial justification of the urge that a wScction of Bengali women 
are feeling to find wider and more joyful scope for their 
faculties. We also cannot ignore the fact that social life, to 
be made more cheerful, requires a much greater amount of 
aesthetic culture than at present. Besides, we must not forget 
that whether the practice is right or wrong, it will prevail more 
and more with the passing of day?- So it would be futile to 
be furious against it. What we should do is to find a form in 
which the tendencies underlying the practice may have a 
nobler expression. Art when it is cultivated in the true vspirit 
touches the footstool of God. Why cannot art in family and 
social life be so perfected that it w'ill lose its vicious aspects 
and make life more joyful and shed over it the light of the 
Divine smile? We want those artists who cati -ichievc this 
supreme task. And they shall be not only ernsts but also 
saints with hearts filled with conscious presence of the Divine. 
They alone can give the sure turn and touch to the growing 
aesthetics of the nation. No crypto-sensualists will do. 

Take next the case of sex-obsession in the present Bengali 
literature. The fight that is going now over it appears some- 
times amusing to us. The two parties seem to be arguing over 
a distinction without a difference. The fight is unreal. In 
essence both parties are guilty of the same offence which in 
one has taken a subtle form and in the other gross. But tlie 
attitude of both parties towards sexual life is well-nigh the same. 
We do not claim expert knowledge of literary art. But we 
can surely express our views as readers. The main tendencies 
of the present Bengali fictional literature have been, in our 
opinion, more or less against the cherished ideals of the people. 
Obscenity in Indian literature is not a new thing. The one 
great difference between the past and the present is that whereas 
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the ancient writers, while being frank, did not idealise sexual 
instincts, our present writers are building up a philosophy of 
life over them. And of this philosophising even the greatest 
of our writers are guilty. This philosophising is at the 
root of all the trouble. Men have sense-cravings. And it is 
nothing to be wondered at if these find occasional expression 
in art and literature. In fact it is often a question of conven- 
tion. French and Italian literatures are more frank in these 
things than the English. It will be silly to argue from this 
that the French or the Italian mind is less refined or noble than 
the English. The north Indian literatures are similarly frank, 
not so the Dravidian languages. Yet who can deny that the 
joys of the senses and a discussion of them are gross and loath- 
some ? So there must be a limit, we must not philo- 
sophise over and idealise the gross. Here again the need 
of a positive realisation of the higher ideals becomes 
urgent. We want a literature which will stimulate our higher 
faculties and record the realities of the superior world of art. 
Mutual bickerings will only lengthen the conflict. The growth 
of a .superior literature will put a gradual end to the obnoxious 
imdergrowths, or rather relegate them to their proper, dark, 
sphere where they will grow and flourish so long as men will 
have lower instincts. 

Then again the question of the students* revolt. The 
immediate cause of the revolt of the students of some Bengal 
colleges need not be discussed here. We will content ourselves 
with indicating that the days are rapidly passing away when 
simply because there are certain rules, students should be made 
to obey them. The rules cannot be absolute. If the rules are 
found contrary to the growing ideal and are against the general 
well-being of the people, they must be changed. The ques- 
tion as to who will find out the nature of that ideal or that 
well-being is futile. Time will find out. We do not deny 
that students sometimes have gone to extremes. But for this, 
others than the students have also been responsible. We have 
oot yet realised the wisdom of the constant emphasis on youth. 
Bay after day, the youngmen of Bengal have been told that 
they are the only hope of the nation, that all greatness and all 
achievements of the nation depend on them. In short they 
have been made to feel that others than the young are of no 
Worth and that it is they who will have to take up all respons- 
'hilities of the national work. Politicians also have found it 
Ji^essary and advantageous to flatter the strength of the young, 
he ludicrous part of the procedure has been that often grey- 
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haired gentlemen have come forward as leaders of the youth 
movement, claiming that though their exterior may show signs 
of age, their heart is as green and young as any callow youth*s. 
No doubt the underlying motive is all right. But the emphasis 
on youth has been too heavily laid. We consider it injurious to 
make any such distinction between youth and non-youth. Both 
are equally useful in the life of the nation. All that is required 
of the energy and enthusiasm of youth can be had without 
making this mischievous distinction. The consequence of this 
overstressed distinction is found in th eregrettablc happen- 
ings of the present day. But here again, we must remind 
ourselves that we must not judge the students* movement 
by its superficial aspects. The motive lies deeper. It is the 
tragedy of a transitional period that succeeding generations 
find little sympathy from their predecessors. The new ideal 
takes clearer and clearer form with the passing of generations. 
The preceding generations are always found poorer than their 
successors. This gives the youth an advantage. The older 
persons cannot provide the necessary inspiration to them. 
Therefore the actions of the youn^ generation often appear as 
a revolt against the old. In this too, our only salvation lies 
in aspiring after and living the highest ideals. For by so 
doing, we will become objects of reverence even to the young 
who will find in us their dreams actualiscd, even though we 
were advanced in years. This is the only way to check the 
revolt of youth, — the practice of the highest ideals by a larger 
and larger number of people. We have already indicated the 
nature of that ideal. 


In our opinion the danger to society or national life does 
not lie so much in the practice of the lower ideals as in the 
absence of higher ideals. When the lower ideals usurp the 
place of the higher, then there is real danger. There is no 
harm if women dance or youths becom irreverent, or if some 
sensualists parade their low tastes in literature. But when 
pepole begin to think that they have reached the highest simply 
because they can dance and sing and write poems or sentimental 
stories, then the nation must beware. These may be good 
things ; but we must never forget that they are far short of 
true manhood. The way to the realisation of true manhood lies 
through manly struggle, through acquisition of mental and 
moral power, through achievements in all fields of life, and not 
through dance and song. No mere artists can ever lead a 
nation and stand in the van of the advancing people ; their 
place is behind the spiritual men and the men of noble action an 
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achievement. Is Bengal straying from the path of renunciation 
and the struggle for manhood? Let us then beware. But 
even then, the right procedure is not the condemnation of dance 
and song, but the making of manliness the leading virtue of 
the national life. That is to say, let manliness be cultivated 
more and more ; the so-called art will then automatically recede 
to its correct position and will be kept from developing ugly 
features. 

As we study the conditions of our country and its many 
problems, we feel more and more strongly that the only sure 
and effective way of guiding the nation to its goal, minimising 
waste of energy and safeguarding the nation from a bankruptcy 
of ideals, is to assert the highst ideals of the nation in life and 
practice by a large number of people. They will create the 
atmosphere in which the ideal can flourish. In art, literature, 
society or religion, this atmosphere is a very potent thing. It 
is this that checks excesses and shames the unseemly to proper 
restraint. Devoid of that, a nation loses the saving sense of 
reverence. Most of our sufferings are due to the lack of such 
ideal people. Problems also rise out of this bankruptcy. Partly 
due to this bankruptcy and partly due to their own aggressive- 
ness, the lesser ideals of the West have assumed tempting forms 
before our young people ; and they often rush after them in 
the levity of their newly realised freedom, bragging all the 
while of nationalism. From this aggressive “Occidentalism** 
also, the atmosphere created by a strong body of ideal people 
alone can save the rising generation. 


REMINISCENCES OK THE HOLY MOTHER 

From the Di.^ry op a Lady Discipu 

(Continued from the March issue) 

My work at school did not allow me leisure enough to 
visit Mother as often as I liked. When I went to her after 
some days on the Radhastami day which was a holiday for 
the school, I found her preparing to go for bath to the Ganges. 
I wanted to accompany her. But it was drizzling and I was 
permitted. 

Returning from the Ganges, Mother sat down on her cot 
said to me : “Very well, I have also bathed in the 
anges,** as if she had divined my unspoken desire to worship 
sacred feet. I hastened to her with flowers, sandal paste 
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and other accessories of worship. Mother asked me not to offer 
tulasi leaves. . . . 

After my worship was over, Mother sat down to partake of 
some refreshments. She made me sit down near her and gave 
me half of everything from her plate. As I partook of the 
prasdda from the sdl leaves, I was reminded of N^g MahSsaya* 
and told so to Mother. At that Mother said : “Oh how pro- 
found was his devotion I Can you ever conceive of any one 
eating these dry sal leaves? But he did, simply because 
prasada had been placed on them ! How expressive of divine 
love were his eyes ! They were ruddy and ever tearful, and the 
body was emaciated by rigorous tapasyd. When he would come 
to see me, he could scarcely climb the stairs, he would tremble 
so much under the stress of devotional emotions, and he could 
not control the movement of his legs. I have not yet seen the 
like of his devotion.** 

“I have read in the books,** I said, “that when he gave 
up his medical profession and gave himself wholly to divine 
meditation, his father, being poor, w'as much annoyed, and 
remarked that Nag Mahasaya .vould henceforth have to 
go about nude and live on frogs. It so happened that a dead 
frog was then lying on the courtyard. Nag Mahasaya at once 
threw off his clothes and swallowed the frog. He then said to 
his father : T have done both your commands. Now please 
give up all thought of my maintenance and devote yourself to 
the thought of God.* ** 

Mother. — Ah, what devotion to his fatlier! What same- 
sightedness to the pure and the impure If 


Myself. — Nag Mahasaya had once gone home from Calcutta 
on the occasion of a holy bathing festival in the Ganges, and 
was much rebuked for that by his father. As the auspicious 
hour arrived, a jet of water was seen to spring from a corner 
of his courtyard. Nag Mahasaya saluted the water as the 
Ganges and bathed in it, and many others of the village also 
came and bathed in the water. 


Mother. — ^Yes, such miracles are quite possible to a devotion 
like his. I once presented him a cloth. He always kept it 
wrapped round his head. His wife is also very good and 


* Durga Charan Nag, a prominent householder disciple of Sri Ra 
krishna. He came from a village near Dacca, E. Bengal. 

t This samesightedness, when sincere, is considered a sure - ^ 
of high spiritnal illumination. 
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devout. She came to see me the other summer. She is still 
living 

In the noon, several lady devotees came and among them 
an old lady (who had seen Sri Ramakrishna) and her daughter- 
in-law. The old lady said : ‘Tf we had followed the teachings 
of the Master, we would not have suffered so much. We are 
ever after our worldly affairs and always thinking if we have 
done all our household works or not.** To which Mother 
replied : “One must always work. It is by incessant work 
that the bonds of Karma are severed. Then comes non-attach- 
ment. One must not be without work even for an hour.** 

After mid-day meal, Mother lay down on her bed. All 
went away. Only myself and a widow, a contemporary of the 
Ma.ster, remained. I asked the widow ; “Did you ever see the 
Master?*’ “Certainly I did,*’ she told me. “He used to come 
to our house. IMothcr then used to live like a bride.** “Please 
tell me about him,’* I said. “Not I,** she replied, “ask 
Mother to tell you.*’ But Mother was then lying with her 
eyes closed, and I did not dare to disturb her. But presently 
she .said of henself; “Whoever will pray to him eagerly and 
sincerely, will have his vision. Only the other day, one of the 
boys* passed aw'ay. How good he was! Master used to visit 
their house. One day while returning in a tram car, he lost 
Rs. 200 from his pocket. This money had been deposited with 
him by a friend. He discovered the loss on returning home, 
lie went to the bank of the Ganges and began to cry and pray 
to the Master. He was a poor man and had not wherewith to 
repay the money. As he sat crying and praying, he suddenly 
saw the Master standing before him and saying : *Why are you 
<^rying? See over there under the brick near the Ganges.* He 
hurried to the place and actually found a bundle of notes under 
the brick. He came to vSarat (Swami Saradananda) and told 
him everything.’’ . . . 


(To be continued) 


* lej Chandra Mitra, an intimate householder disciple of the Master. 
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We usually study the history of India as divided into water- 
tight compartments or periods. One great defect of this method 
of study is that we thereby lose sight of the life of the nation 
as a whole, we fail to realise that India has been the home of 
a living growing people, with a continuity running through nil 
the ages, — each generation using, expanding or modifying what 
its long line of predecessors had left to it. 

No careful student of our history can help being struck by 
one supreme characteristic of the Indian people. It is their 
vitality as a distinct type, with a distinct civilisation of their 
own and a mind as active after centuries of foreign rule as 
ever in the past. The Indian people to-day are no doubt a 
composite ethnical product ; but whatever their different con- 
stituent elements may have been in origin, they have all 
acquired a common Indian stamp, and have all been contri- 
buting to a common culture and building up a common type 
of traditions, thought and literature. Even Sir H;:;rbert Risley, 
who is so sceptical about the Indians* claim to be considered as 
one people, has been forced to admit that '‘Benenth the mani- 
fold diversity of physical and social type, language, custom and 
religion, which strikes the observer in India, ;h<jre can still be 
discerned a certain ‘underlying uniformity of life from the 
Himalayas to Cape Comorin.’ There is in fact an Indian 
character, a general Indian personality, which we cannot resolve 
into its component elements.” (People of India, 2nd Ed., 

P- 299). 

This common Indian type has stood the test of time, it has 
outlived the shock of dynastic revolutions, foreign invasions, 
religious conflicts, and widespread natural disasters. Its best 
right to live is the vital power displayed by it through many 
thousand years of cataclysmic change in our land. 

When we deeply ponder over the philosophy of Indian 
history, instead of confining our gaze to the usual text-book 
narratives of political change, when we survey the course of 


• The first of a series of six lectures on “India through the Ages, 
delivered under the auspices of the Madras University. 
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India’s growth through the ages as a whole, we are bound to 
realise a wonderful rhythm running through all these epochs. 
Wc feel that we are to-day what our past has made us, and we 
see how that past has made us what we are. Each race or creed 
that has chosen India for its home, each dynasty that has 
enjoyed settled rule among us for some time, each school of 
thouj?bt that has dominated the human mind even in a single 
province of India, — has left its gifts which have worked in 
all the provinces and through many centuries, till they have 
lost their identity by being transformed and assimilated into the 
common store of India’s legacy from the forgotten past, — 
just as millions and millions of small coral insects through count- 
less ages have given up their bodies in building up the reefs on 
which many of the Pacific islands now stand secure from the 
rage of the fiercest tempest. 

It is the duty of the historian not to let the past be for- 
gotten. He must trace these gifts back to their sources, give 
them their due places in the time scheme, and show how they 
iiifluenccd or prepared the succeeding ages, and what portion of 
present-day Indian life and thought is the distinctive contri- 
bution of each race or creed that has lived in this land. 

vSuch an analysis, in the present state of our knowledge, 
cannot be expected to be mathematically accurate or docu- 
mented in every detail. It requires the highest historical 
imagination to reconstruct our ])ast in this light, and, where 
imagination is the motive force, individual differences of opinion 
must occur. We cannot altogether eliminate the personal factor 
in such cases. Rut the attempt has to be made, if we are ever 
to rise above the level of our school text-books of Indian history. 
And, in spite of the risks attending a first attempt in a new 
field and the limited time at my disposal, I propose, in the 
present scries of lectures, to treat of India’s inner life and 
outer growth from tlic standpoint of evolutionary development 
through the ages. 

In India, as in every other country" of the world, the 
geographical factor has profoundly influenced history. India is 
a continent, rather than one country, in respect of the diversity 
of the physical conditions of its different provinces. Leaving 
the Himalayan slopes and secluded valleys out of our account. 
We have Hindustan proper or North India, forming one bound- 
ksvs plain with assured water-supply, which permits cavalry 
hordes to sweep from one end of it to the other in the dry 
season that begins in October. Hence, North India has been 
the scat of vast empires, each of which has, in its day, ruled 
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over many provinces, maintained rich and learned Courts, and 
added to the common culture of all India. The Madras coast 
or the Eastern Kamatak has the same features, though in a 
narrower area. But the Deccan proper, or the tableland of 
the south, is cut up by nature into small isolated districts, where 
racial and linguistic dijBFerences have been preserved through 
ages with very little change. And, hence, the history of the 
Deccan proper has been the rise of numberless petty kingdoms, 
their eternal contest with their neighbours, and downfall one 
after another. Unlike Hindustan, this region of the South has 
failed to exert any influence on the other parts of India, but 
has succumbed to Hindustan or the Kamatak whenever its 
geographical isolation has been broken by the aggression of 
some great empire of those parts. 

iMMTORATIOiVS I.VTO INDIA 

The main stream of immigration into India has conie 
through the the north-western passes. It is true that at the 
other extreme or the north-eastern frontier, we have some routes 
leading into India from Upper Burma and from Aracan. Hnt 
the heavy rainfall of this region, exceeding a hundred inches in 
the year concentrated into four months, .soon washes away the 
roads and promotes a dense growth of trees and underwoo<l 
which clases the routes altogether in a few years. Moreover, 
Central Asia, the cradle land of mankind for many ages, is near 
our N. W. passes, while China, — another home of a teeming 
and overflowing population, — is cut off from the N. E. corner of 
Assam by almost insuperable natural obstacles, rhe few foreign 
strains that are known to have entered India throiigh the north- 
eastern passes were small in numerical strength. They were: 
(i) a Tibetan dynasty that established a short-lived kingship in 
North Bengal in the loth century;'^ (ii) the Ahoms who crossed 
the Patkoi range into the valley of the Brahmaputra early in 
the 13th century and fell complctel.v under Hindu influena’ 
three centuries later ; and (iii) the Burmese who invaded Ass.itn 
in 1816, to be expelled by the English at the end of nine years. 
The Mongolian settlement in Ea.stern Bengal is now an entirely 
lost chapter of Indian history, but it must have been spread 
over several centuries and seems to have adopted the land and 
sea routes alike. 

Not only have the north-western passes poured forth teem- 
ing thousands into India ever since the dawn of history, but 

* Bangarh (Dinajpur) pillar inscription, 966 A. D.,— 
vayena gaudapatina/' 
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our western sea-board has been epually hospitable to immi- 
grants. Phoenicians of the Bliblical times, then Arabs, then 
Creeks and Alexandrian Romans, Persians, Abyssinians and 
other foreigners have tradedf with the western ports of India 
and made settlements on this coast. We know that Greek 
mercenary soldiers were engaged by some Hindu Kings in 
historic times, as French adventurers were employed by 
Sindhia and the Nizam in the eighteenth century. 

At the end of the middle ages, our undefended western 
sea-board was penetrated by the Portuguese, and later by the 
Dutch, the English, and the French ; but the foreign settle- 
ments on our west coast were of an even earlier origin, as the 
Portuguese on their arrival (1498) found the Arabs already 
settled at the ports of Malabar. 

We know that the first body of Parsis migrated to the 
Bombay coast about 735 A.D. The Chitpavan and Nagar 
Brahmans are two other immigrant foreign clans, if their 
traditions and inscriptions can be relied upon to lift the veil 
from their racial origins. An analysis of the population of 
Cujrat shows many foreign races settled there but now com- 
pletely ludianized. The Navaiyat iVrabs and the Ben-i-Israel of 
Koiikan arc two other examples of this class, besides the 
Abyssinians of Janjira and the Nestorian Christians of Malabar. 

Colonisation by Indians 

But, on our East Coast, the ancient Indians were more 
enterprising and more skilled in navigation; they were colonisers, 
traders, givers of civilisation to foreign lands and not borrowers. 
In historic times the Chola fleet dominated the Bay of Bengal 
and Rajendra Chola I (circa 1026 A.D.) captured the capital of 
Pegu (Lower Burma) and annexed the Andaman and Nicobar 
islands. Indian emigrants — mostly from the Pallava country, 
with several also from the Gangetic valley in the north, — 
colonised Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, Cambodia and Siam and 
a new religion, civilisation and art to the natives, though 
they did not establish political dominion there. The Indian 
Mariners of the East Coast, — whether from Tamluk in Bengal or 


t JBis trade pursued the route round Cape Conioiin and up the 
hast Coast to the moutlis of the Kaveri and the Krishna. Huge hoards 
S[^ld coins of the carlv Roman Knipire have l>cen dug out at the 
lucniths of the rivers in this part of the IMadras Presidency. (See 
of the Erythraean Sea, a Greek work written about 78 A.D.) 
w settlement on our Malabar coast is described in the Arabic 

i ^ain-ud-din’s TuhfaUnl-Muja-hiddin, which has been translated 
Dg^.fJKlish (18 (?) ) bv Rowlandsor. and into Portuguese by Prof, 
hopes {A Historia dos Portuj^ueses no Malabar per Zinddiui.) 
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Masulipatam in Madras, — disputed the monopoly of the trade 
in the Bay of Bengal and the eastern seas with the Chinese 
sailors, as readers of Travels know. 

INTERNAI, UnIEYING InEUIENCRS 

Within the limits of India itself, province was isolated from 
province by differences of Government, language, climate and 
manners, by high hills, dense forests and deep rivers, and by 
the absence of roads and of easy means of conveyance. But 
from early Hindu times, this internal isolation was often broken 
and an All-Indian community of ideas, customs and culture was 
created by certain agencies. These were : (i) the pilgrim 
student, (ii) the soldier of fortune, (iii) the imperial conqueror, 
and (iv) the son-in-law imported from the centres of blue blood 
(such as Kanauj or Prayag for Brahmans and Mewar and Marwar 
in the case of Rajputs) for the purpose of hypergamy or raising 
the social status of a rich man settled among lower castes in a 
far-off province. 

The great holy cities of the different provinces were regarded 
as sources of sanctity by all Indians alike. They were, besides, 
seats of the highest Sanskrit learning, or Universities of the 
type of the mediaeval University of i^'iris. Such were Benares 
and Nalanda, Mathura and Taxila, Ujjain and Prayag, Kanohi 
and Madura, and to a ksser extent Navadwip in Bengal. The 
sacred streams and temples of the north were looked up to with 
veneration and a life-long yearning to visit them, by the men 
of the south, and in the same way, Puri and Kanchi, Setubandh 
and Sringeri, Dwarka and Nasik were eagerly \ kited by devoted 
pilgrims from the north of India, in spite of tre immense 
distances to be crossed. Furthermore, for the ht uefit of those 
who could not travel, some local rivers and cities of the south 
were named after those of the north and regarded as equally 
sanctifying. Thus, Madura is the southern Mathura, and the 
Godavari is the southern Ganges. Great Sanskrit scholars and 
saints, like Sankaracharya and Chaitanya, have passed from one 
end of Hindu India to another, conquering their rivals in dis- 
putation, as Samudragupta and other kings bent on 
did in arms. This presupposed cultural uniformity. 

The Hindu pilgrims and wandering Brahmin students and 
saints formed a connecting link between the different provinces 
of India and they tended to leaven the mass of their stay-at-home 
countrymen with some amount of community of life and thought 
— though that amount was not comparable to the wholesale 
standardisation that is going on throughout India in these days 
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of the railway, the newspaper, the telegraph, all-India confer- 
ences for every imaginable and unimaginable purpose, and a 
common administrative system and cultural language. 

Similarly, military adventures, especially of the Rajput 
stock, penetrated into the more backward and obscure provinces 
in search of a career which was denied to younger brothers in 
their overcrowded homeland. For example, Shivaji*s ancestors 
are said to have migrated from Chitor ; Yachappa Nair (the 
chieftain of Satgarh, 26 miles west of Vellore, who was killed in 
1694), claimed descent from the Rathors of Kanauj ; the State of 
Viziaiiagram was founded in the i6th century by a Rajput 
general of the Muslim Sultan of Golkonda. 

The result of all these forces was that, in spite of political 
disunion, differences of language, tradition and custom, a uni- 
form Sanskrit stamp was printed upon the literature and thought 
of all the provinces of this vast country. There was unity of 
religion, philosophy, literary ideas and convention, and outlook 
upon life, through Hindu India. If we take a broad and sweep- 
ing view, without being too particular, we may even go so far 
as to say that there has been achieved something of an approxi- 
mation also in physical type and mode of life among the various 
races that have lived long enough in India, and fed on the 
same crops, drank of the same streams, basked under the same 
sun. Even the immigrant Indian ^luslinis have, in the course 
of centuries, received the imprint of this country and come to 
differ in many essential points from their brethren living in 
other parts of Asia. 


Four Great Landmarks 

When we make a broad survey of Indians evolution through 
the last four thousand years, we cannot miss the four great 
landmarks that stand out prominent and clear in this expanse 
of time. Four distinct races or creeds have, each in its own age, 
determined this country's destiny. The Vedic Aryans, the 
Buddhists, the Mussalmans, and the British have each introduced 
a new element into India, each of them have conferred gifts 
which have worked through the succeeding ages and modified 
our life and thought, no less than our political history. 

We start with the Aryans, not only because they were the 
first in point of time among the races whose records have been 
preserved, but chiefly because they have succeeded in impressing 
wpon the other races of India the stamp of their religion, philo- 
sophy, vocabulary, literary form and tradition, administrative 
system,— in short, their ideas and culture. Tribes that cannot 
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truly claim to have a drop of Aryan blood in their veins have 
accepted the Aryan influence and tried desperately to give their 
ancestors an Aryan pedigree. Aryan culture, with the addition 
of some elements borrowed from the Dravidians, but transform- 
ed in its own way,— rules all India and gives to it an inner 
unity, in spite of the diversity created by our geography, 
ethnology and political history. 

The Gifts of the Aryans 

What, then, are the elements with which the Aryans have 
enriched Indian life ? The gifts of the Aryans are six, namely : 
(i) a lofty spirituality which has sublimated even the non- 
Aryan elements borrowed in the grand synthesis which is called 
Hinduism ; (n) the spirit of systematising, or the methodical 
arrangement of every branch of thought ; (Hi) ordered imagina- 
tion in literary or artistic creation, as distinguished from extra- 
vagance, grotesqueness, or emotional abandon ; [iv) the 
grading of the people into mutually exclusive castes, based upon 
differences of function and of supposed ancestry ; (v) liononr 
to woman, while rejecting feminist institutions like matriarcli;/ 
and polyandry, which prevailed in the north and south of tin. 
Aryan wedge driven into “the i.iiddle kingdom’' ; (li) tlii.- 
institution of hermitages, which were distinct alike from the 
city universities and celibate monasteries of Christian Europe. 

Aryan Penetration into N. W. India 

Let us try to visualise what followed the Arjmn penetration 
into north-western India. It did not lead to an utter exter- 
mination of the original inhabitants of the cov.ntry (as in 
Australia), nor to their wholesale confincmeni in isolated 
reservations (as in North America). It is now admitted by 
historians that the Anglo-Saxon invasion of England was not 
followed by a wholesale massacre or enslavement of the native 
Britons, but large numbers of the latter remained on their lands, 
though in a politically subordinate condition, and a quick and 
complete fusion of the two races took place, the composite ])i'o- 
duct being dominated by the language and institutions of the 
conquering minority. This has also been the case with the 
European colonisation of Latin America. Similarly, the Vedic 
Aryans who conquered the Punjab formed an even smaller ratio 
to the non-Aryans already in possession of the soil than the 
Angles and Saxons did to the Britons. Most of the Aryan new- 
comers had to take non-Aryan wives, if they were to have any 
wives at all. 
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A grand compromise with the non-Aryan religions and 
customs was forced on the conquerors by the circumstances. 
Some non- Aryan gods and religious rites were accepted by them, 
but made purer and more philosophical. The old Vedic religion 
which was entirely ritualistic and the special possession of a 
particular race, now gave place to that all-embracing but 
undefinable system of toleration or synthesis which we call 
Hinduism, and which shelters within its catholic bosom every 
form of belief and practice that will agree to its few general 
conventions. The absorption of alien races and creeds into 
Hindu society has gone on in historic times and has failed only 
in the case of rigidly exclusive creeds like Islam and Chris- 
tianity, as will be explained later in the course of these lectures. 


The cult of the snake, once universal throughout India and 
now surviving among the aborigines and in the Dravidian south 
and the adoration of rude stones as manifestations of the deity, — 
cither as the Shiva Linga or as the Shalagrama, — are clearly 
aboriginal faiths which the Aryans adopted with necessary 
modifications and made parts of the new common creed of the 
two races. The southern non-Aryan God Shiva, — the patron 
of the Ceylonese King Ravan — was declared to be another name 
of the Vedic Rudra, though the functions and attributes of the 
latter were quite different from Shiva^s. But the coarser 
elements of the original Shiva worship were purged away from 
the composite faith. The Nagas took a subordinate place in the 
Hindu ])antheon, as attendants on the gods or goodkings. 
The round pebble picked up from the bed of the Gandak river 
and adored by local tribes, now became an emblem of Vishnu 
the Preserver. The old popular creeds were thus spiritualised 
and the rude aboriginal gods were, by the invention of new 
legends and allegorical interpretations, invested \vith the halo 
of a loftier philosophy. 


In the domain of thought, the Art'^ans created a far-reaching 
revolution by introducing system or methodical arrangement 
into everything that they handled. The Sutra literature is the 
best example of orderly arrangement in the various branches of 
nimian knowledge then in the possession of the Aryans. They 
wrote systematic treatises on medicine, philosophy, polity, 
pnnimar, law, domestic ritual and geometry. Panini’s grammar 
IS the most scientific treatment of the subject ever known. 


In art, the Indo-Aryans had not the fertility of invention 
^nd exuberant imagination of the Dravidians ; but w^hat imagi- 
nation they displayed was restrained and refined, though they 
td not approach the perfect order of form and chaste elegance 
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of beauty for which the Aryans of Greece still stand unrivalled 
among mankind. This point will become clear when we con- 
trast the latest Vedic literature and the Sutras with the hetero- 
geneous medley of fact and fiction created much later under 
local and preponderantly non-Aryan influence and designated 
as the Puranas in which we find imagination running riot. 

The Hermitages 

But the most powerful and most beneficent factor of Aryan 
influence consisted in the hermitages of the Rishis, which grew 
up in what is popularly called the epic age, i.e., after the Aryans 
had advanced to the fertile Gangetic valley and established 
large and rich kingdoms, with crowded cities and magnificent 
courts, and peace and leisure for the population. 

The hermits or rishis who lived in these forest homes 
(tapovans) were not lonely recluses or celibate anchorites cut 
off from the society of women and the family. They fonned 
family groups, living with their wives and children, but not 
pursuing wealth or fame or material advancement like ordinary 
householders. All their attention was devoted to the practice 
of virtue and the cultivation of knowledge. Thus they lived 
in the world, but w re not of it. They had frequent touch 
with the cities and the royal court by means of respectful invita- 
tions to the domestic ceremonies of the Kings and rich men, 
and the visits made by the latter to these hermitages in the 
spirit of pilgrimage. Their pupils included their own children 
and also boys from the busy world, who lived with the hermits, 
shared their toils, studied under them, and served them like 
their own sons. Then, when their education was completed, 
they would bow down to their guru, pa}' their thankoficriiig 
(dakshina), and come to the busy world to take their places 
among the men of action. 

Thus, the ancient Hindu University, without being rigidly 
isolated, was kept at a safe distance from the noisy luxurious 
capitals and gave the purest form of physical, intellectual and 
moral culture possible in any age, if we leave out natural science 
and mechanics. Learning was developed by the rishis, who 
were maintained in learned leisure partly by their pupils 
foraging in the ownerless woods and fields of that age and 
partly by the gifts of Kings and rich householders. 

These hermitages were as effectual for the promotion o: 
knowledge and the growth of serious literature as the cathedrals 
of mediaeval Europe, but without the unnatural monasticism « 
the latter. 
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Lecky remarks about the celibate clergy of the Catholic 
world: “The effect of the mortification of the domestic affec- 
tions upon the general character was probably very pernicious. 
Ill protestant countries, where the marriage of the clergy is 
fully recognised, it has, indeed, been productive of the greatest 
and most unequivocal benefits. Nowhere does Christianity 
assume a more beneficial or a more winning form than in those 
gentle clerical households which stud our land, constituting, as 
Coleridge said, *the one idyl of modern life,* the most perfect 
type of domestic peace, the centre of civilisation in the remotest 
village. . . . Among the Catholic priesthood, on the other 
hand, where the vow of celibacy is faithfully observed, a charac- 
ter of a different type is formed, which with very grave and 
deadly faults combines some of the noblest excellences to which 
humanity can attain.** (History of Kuropean Morals, cabinet 
ed., ii. 137, 334-335). This evil was avoided in ancient India. 

The Brahmins of old enjoyed popular veneration and social 
supremacy, but they used their influence and prestige solely 
for the promotion of learning and religion and not for 
enriching themselves or gratifying their passions. The nation 
as a whole benefited by this arrangement. But it was possible 
only in a purely Hindu State, without a dense population and 
with science and technical arts in a simple undeveloped 
condition. 

In the calm of these sylvan retreats were developed our 
systems of philosophy, ethics, theolog>^ and even several 
branches of literature proper. Witness the vivid scene of the 
discussion of political science and morality in the Naimish 
forest as described in the Mahabharat. 

Herein lay the true spring-head of the ancient civilisation 
of the Hindus, and this we owe entirely to the Indo-Ar\'ans of 
the earliest or Brahmanic age. 


A LETTER OF ROMAIN ROLLAND 

[Translated from the original Prcnch] 

[hi reply to his last letter (published last month), I wrote to 
^1. Rolland partly as follows : 

“1 read ^^^lth great interest your obscr\’ations on the growtli of 
Vedantic ideas in the West. I bow to the beauty of your thesis, 
will find j expressed a similar opinion in that letter, 

teitioned therein 'Independent gr.vvth of Vedantic ideas owing to 
istorical reasons » as one of the causes of their propagation in the 
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West I further said : ‘I think, in the first stage, the industrial, 
social and cultural changes, especially the progress of science, drove 
the West to these ideas* and was helped therein by Indian culture as 
disseminated by Western Orientalists.* Far be it from me to maintain 
that the truths of the Spirit cannot reveal themselves independently 
and that they are in the custody of particular men or race of men. 
But you will, I dare say, agree with me that that does not prevent 
one race from helping another spiritually. If a people has cultured 
them specially, much more than other peoples, then, opportunity occur- 
ring, that people may certainly help the others. The West lias specially 
cultivated the arts of Government, industrial development, etc. India 
or other Asian countries are behind it in these. And surely to-day we 
are being greatly influenced by Western ideas in these respects. I do 
not mean that we are not being influenced by the West in other respects 
also. I only mention the most outstanding of its influences. Similarly 
I think Indian spiritual ideas have helped the West. What was in- 
distinct has been made distinct. Indigenous spiritual ideas of the West 
have been more systematised and clarified by the knowdedge of Indian 
philosophy and religion. And in so far as this has been done, I main- 
tain that our Mission has a share in it. 1 claim nothing more. 

“1 should mention, however, that the existence of Vedantic iden- 
in the West has been variously explained. There is a school of thought, 
which maintains that these ideas oiig nally must have come out of 
India. This opinion still lacks cofnpicic historical proof. But some 
proofs there surely are. '"ou say you find the Vedantic ideas existing 
in Christian mysticism, in Hellenic culture e.g., in Pythagoras and 
Plato, in Spinoza, etc. Christianity in its origin owed certainly much 
to Buddhism ; and Buddhism is nothing but the Vedantic thoughts made 
popular. Pythagoras, it is generally admitted, has been to India ami 
his teachings evidentally owed much to Indian thought Only the other 
year an Englisli Professor of Sociology, Prof. IVwirk, vrotc a b(K)k, 
‘The Message of Plato,* in which he maintained the lliesis that Plato 
borrowed his principal ideas from Vedanta. Dwijenuranath Tagore, 
elder brother of Rabindranath Tagore, contributed some years ago a 
series of illuminating articles to the Bengali monthly, ‘Prabasi*, edited 
by Ramananda Chatterjee, pointing out tlie indebtedness of some of 
the early European thinkers to Indian philosophy. Spinoza, it is well- 
known, was well-versed in his ancestral teachings. And who knows 
how much of the mystical teachings of the Zohar was owing to Indian 
influence? It is recognised that Brahmins used to visit Athens. It JS 
also historical that Alexandria became a centre of the mingling of 
Indian and Mediterranean cultures, and the Gnostic philosophy owed 
much to the Indian contribution. The fact is that in those ancient 
days when commerce was carried on mainly along land routes, the 
countries from China and India to Greece and Egypt were in much 
closer communication than wre imagine now*. The change of the com- 
mercial routes from land to sea meant not only great industrial, political 

' That is to say, the West was compelled to evolve them. 
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iirid cultural revolutions in Asia and Europe, but also a death blow to the 
close relation vShip between Asia and Eastern and Southern Europe. 

“My own position is that there must be more or less independent 
growth of Vedantic ideas among all cultured peoples. But I hold further 
lliat some peoples have, for many reasons, given more serious thought 
to their development and understanding than other peoples ; and they 
have, whenever opportunity has come, inundated those other peoples 
with their developed spiritual thoughts. India is such a people. 

“The above I have written only to clarify my position. As I read 
your letter between the lines I find that you also substantially agree 
with my conclusion. For you have said : ‘The Eternal has sown 
himself with full hands over the whole field of humanity. The earth 
is not everywhere so fertile that the seeds may germinate. In some 
places it grows and produces fruits, in other places it sleeps.* 

“Your remarks about music are quite true. Sri Ramakrishna and 
Swami Vivekananda also held the opinion that music is one of the 
ways to God-realisation. Both of them were good singers.** 

I also asked for M. Rolland*s permission to publish his letters in 
our organs. 

M. Rolland sent the following kind reply . — Swami Ashokananda.] 

14th December, 1927. 

Dear Swami Ashokananda, 

I thank you for your kind letter of the 13th Nov. and 
for your generous gift of the volumes of the Swami Viveka- 
nanda *s works which I have safely received. 

If you think that the readers of your reviews and papers in 
India would have any interest in the letters which I have 
addressed to you as well as to Sw’anii Shivatianda and in general 
all the letters which I may send to any of the members of the 
kainakrishna Mission on the subject of the great cause of which 
they are representatives, I give \'ou permission (to publish 
them) most willingly Your public is naturally reli- 

gious and I should be happy to be put in touch with it through 
yonr publication. 

I have read with great interest your reply to my former 
letter. We are in agreement about the fundamentals. The 
only difiFerence between us (if it can be called one), is that you 
call that form of thought Vedantic which I think to have been 
III all times and in all countries, but which has found its most 
perfect realisation in Vedantic India. The full development 
is one thing, the origin is another thing. I do not think that 
in India or in any other country there has ever been the origin 
a divine revelation. I give the honour for it to God which 
IS in every’ living being. He alone is the source and that source 
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is in each of those living beings who have been, who are and 
who will be. All do not hear it sounding. But it is there in 
each one. And we do not know whether those of them who 
are silent themselves or make themselves silent, are not filled 
with His marvellous music. For God is in the silence, just as 
much as in the most forceful expression. In face of the Eternal 
there can be no question of priority ; there is no commencement 
and there is no end. But I do not hesitate to recognise in India 
the most powerful, perfect and complete monument of the 
Divine Thought, — the Cathedral of Unity and of Identit}''— the 
Himalaya ^f Being. 

I think that my intended work will be delayed a little 
longer than I wished ; at first because of the quantity of the 
materials which have not yet been classified (your volumes have 
yet to be added to them) ; afterwards because I am not yet 
altogether free from other works which T am finishing at this 
time. It is necessary for me also very often to reply to the 
appeals against iniquities and crimes which do not cease happen- 
ing in one place or another in this world devoured by violent 
passions ; and I cannot strip myself of this duty which most 
thinking men, wrapped up in their work, close their ears to, so 
as not to be disturbed 

Please accept my brotherly greetings. 

Yours de\otedly, 
Romain Roll\nd. 


SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE EDUCATIONAL 
WORK OF THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION-II 

By SwAMi Nirvedananda 
{Continued from the last 

OUR EDUCATION PROGRAMME 

Uplift of the masses is surely the principal object. Wc have 
noted already that this object can be attained only if the classes 
feel their duty and responsibility towards the masses and come 
down to serve them. Thousands of workers arc required for 
the task ; therefore, the first thing necessary is to raise workers 
and equip them properly for the task. This is why Swaniiji» 
in one of his Madras lectures, emphasised the necessity of 
starting teacher-training institutions which would turn out 
teachers for carrying the right type of education to the masses. 
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In view of the immensity of the task Sister Nivedita suggested 
that we should organise an army of education ; just as in most 
Western countries every young man after completing his educa- 
tion has to give at least three years to military service, so in 
this country the youths should be required after their educa- 
tion is over, to serve at least for three years for mass education. 
This suggestion points out clearly the immensity of the task 
before us and also shows how instead of wasting our energy 
in stray efforts for mass education we should first of all try to 
inspire and equip the enlightened youths of this country for the 
service of the people and thus proceed to make an organised 
and determined effort for raising the masses. 

vSurely this has to be done and this should receive our pri* 
mary attention ; we need steady work for sometime to come 
to fire the imagination of our educated youths, make them con- 
scious of their duty to poor and ignorant villagers and to rouse 
their enthusiasm for putting in their quota for the sacred task 
of mass education. 

Even this work is not an easy affair. Our enlightened 
youths cannot be easily led to feel and work for the people. 
The very education they receive in schools and colleges makes 
them grow for a considerable period of their lives in educa- 
tional hot-houses, entirely cut off from the rest of the society. 

Sir Brajendra Nath Seal pointed at this defect of the 
present system of education in course of his address before 
the Bombay University and suggested that some sort of 
practical work for the amelioration of the wretched conditions 
of neighbouring slums should be incorporated in the University 
curricula of our country. This is undoubtedly a wise sugges- 
tion, but this is far less than what is required for improving 
this heartless system in order to prepare the individual for the 
uplift of his country. 

The glaring omissions in the present system of education 
noted in the previous article show clearly how our young 
men are becoming unfit not only for improving their environ- 
ment, but even for any effective life-work on productive lines. 
Their standard of life is raised, ambition is pitched high, but, 
for most of them cflicicncy of earning is not proportionately 
developed. Struggles for their own lives naturally become 
very keen and they cannot possibly spare any attention for 
other people. Moreover, lack of systematic culture of the 
heart makes it impossible fer most of them even to feel any 
inclination for serving the masses. What is more dangerous,. 
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they become affected by a snobbishness that makes village- 
life and association with poor people repulsive to their taste. 

The present system therefore needs thorough overhauling ; 
at least the important omissions mentioned in the previous article 
have to be made up ; due attention has to be paid to physical 
culture, practical aptitude, economic efficiency, cultural inte- 
grity and training of the will and emotions before one may 
dream of raising an army of mass education as suggested 
by Sister Nivedita. 

Let us therefore consider how much we may possibly 
contribute towards improving the present system of education. 
With our present rescources we cannot start and conduct 
independent Universities for introducing any healthier system 
of education. Neither are we in a position to make any direct 
effort towards reforming the present system by convincing the 
educational authorities of the necessity of such reform. We 
can however profitably utilise our strength and resources at 
the present moment by rearing up different types of educational 
institutions which by turning out a healthier stuff may be 
expected to act as a moral correctiv on the educational autho- 
rities of the land and also to serve as models, like our 
Sevashramas and relic '’-operations, to various social service 
organisations. These institutions may moreover hope to turn 
out at least some men who will not mind retiring to villages 
with unostentatious vocations of teaching in High Schools or 
farming or running home-industries. These men can be ex- 
pected to be of immense help for the spread of education 
among the masses. They may with the help of local boys and 
5'’ouths conduct during leisure hours night-schools, gymna- 
siums and libraries, deliver lantern lectures, set up museums 
and demonstration farms and organise exhibitions and healthy 
competitions. One such man can moreover guide, control and 
inspire the teachers of a number of elementary schools in the 
locality. Their activities for mass education will also serve as 
examples and inspire others to work on the line in neighbour- 
ing villages. 

So we see that our educational institutions, if properly 
reared up, will serve three useful objects, namely — 

(1) They will exert a moral influence on the existing 

stereotyped institutions ; 

(2) They will serve as models to be copied and improved 

by different social service organisations in the 
land ; 
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(3) They will turn out at least some men who may start 
and carry on model educational works for the 
masses. 

In addition to all these they may also aspire to turn out 
at least a few who will gladly throw selfoverboard and devote 
themselves wholeheartedly to the sacred task of uplifting the 
masses and thus they may serve the purpose of teacher-training 
institutions as conceived by Sw^amiji. 

We are glad that by the grace of God already a number of 
different types of educational institutions have started growing 
under the auspices of our Mission. Our obvious duty at 
present is to see that each of them groii's into a model of its 
type and advances steadily tou'ards fulfilling the objects stated 
above. PA’cry one of them must aim primarily at making up 
the deficiencies of the present system mentiemed in the first 
article. We should not on any account waste our energy 
after maintaining even a single institution run on stereotyped 
lines. If W'C spend our energy after any institution wc should 
leave no stone unturned to make it essentially man-making. 

While building up model types for improving the educa- 
tion of the classes we should remember that our first business 
is to supplement the glaring omissions. It is obvious that for 
imparting physical, practical, cultural and even economic 
education to a certain extent, separate schools or colleges are 
not absolutely necessary. A supi)lcmentary education pro- 
vided by the following tw’o types of institutions can go a long 
way to correct the evils of the present system. 

Institutions for 

(1) Leisure-hour training (of the Y. IM. C. A. type). 

(2) Home training-ill hostel for college youths or 

boarding-house for school boys (Students* Home 
type). 

Tvi’k No. I.— Lkisukk hoi k TRArxrxo 

The feature of the first of these types is that it requires 
an irreducible minimum of men and resources, yet it may 
contribute a good deal towards making up for the deficiencies 
of tlie present system. Boys and youths residing in their own 
homes and getting academic education from local schools and 
colleges may resort during leisure-hours and holidays to a 
iiciglibouriiig Ashram where specific arrangements are made 
for pliysical and cultural training. Such an Ashram needs set 

a gymnasium, organise from time to time sports and 
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athletic feat competitions, and make provisions for regular 
drill for the development of physical efiSciency of the pupil- 
members. It should also have a library and arrange regular 
discourses and do all that is possible for the training of the will 
and emotions as mentioned in the previous article. 

Such an institution may also utilise the advantages of 
the Boy-Scout movement by getting up an affiliated corps with 
its pupil-members. Boys and youths have a gang-spirit and 
this spirit may be utilised fully by directing it into useful 
channels through the Scout-system for the development of their 
physical efficiency as well as character-building. This system 
will surely prove a splendid agency for making the members 
strong, energetic, resourceful, enterprising, willing, efficient 
and thoroughly disciplined servants of society. Several attrac- 
tive devices in the shape of uniforms, badges, signs, whistles, 
signals, games and excursions make the training immensely 
interesting. The whole thing has been converted into a highly 
amusing sport and thus the training based on the principle of 
self-activity is bound to be effective to a degree. Introduction 
of national games and discourses on Indian culture as well as 
association with the monks at the Ashram will more than 
compensate any denationalising in.hience that is ascribed by 
some to Scout-training. All considerations against affiliation 
are outweighed moreov r b}- certain facilities (for imposing this 
semi-military discipline) afforded by a formal connection with 
the Boy-Scout Organisation. 

Our Patna Ashram has been developing this type of 
educational institution for leisure-hour training ; our Sarisha 
Ashram is also doing some work on the line and h is interest- 
ing to note that the latter has obtained very good results by 
introducing the Scout-method. 

This kind of educational work may be undertaken by all 
our existing Maths and Ashrams, specially in cities, towns and 
big villages with high schools, wherever of course men and 
money required for the purpose may be spared. This will cost 
much less than a school and will certainly prove more useful 
than an ordinary school. 

In this connection we mention that according to the capa- 
city of each Ashram the programme for leisure-hour training 
may be limited to one or two items. An Ashram providing 
simply a gymnasium and encouraging physical culture of the 
neighbouring youths and boys will be doing no mean service 
to society. An Ashram concentrating solely on providin^f 
facilities for study of scriptures during leisure-hours, wih 
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certainly exert a cultural influence and thus have an educa- 
tional value of a high order ; our Gadadhar Ashram 
(Bhowanipore, Calcutta) is an instance to the point in so far 
as it is trying to perfect this particular type by making 
arrangements for a thoroughly academic study of our scrip- 
tures through a Veda-Vidyalaya organised under its auspices. 

An Ashram, which cannot make any permanent arrange- 
ment for even one item of the leisure-hour training programme, 
may however do some appreciable work on the line simply if 
it encourages physical, cultural and even economic training of 
neighbouring boys and youths by organising competitions and 
awarding prizes. 

These Ashrams should of course strive to provide more 
and more for an all-round supplementary leisure-hour training. 

The less is the cost of maintaining an institution, the 
greater is its chance for spreading over the country under the 
patronage of different social service institutions and the more 
therefore is its possibility in increasing the magnitude of our 
educational influence over the present system. Judged from 
this point of view this simple type of leisure-hour institution 
has a considerable utility and it should be given as much 
attention as is possible for us. 

Type No. 2 .— Hos'fEr.s for yocths 

The next type, namely, hostel for youths, costs a little 
more of energy and resources than the previous one, but it can 
provide for a more improved quality of suppleinentary training. 
Run on the lines of Brahmachar3^a Ashram under the care 
and guidance of our monks, it should have congenial environ- 
ment, which is undoubtedly the first thing necessary for a 
healthy growth of the pupils. Here provision should be made 
to make up for all the glaring omissions of the present system 
mentioned in the first article by a systematic home-training, 
leaving academic education to the care of existing colleges. 

This type, if properly worked, is cheap and yet highly 
effective, so far as rounding off the defective education received 
from schools and colleges and turning out a considerably 
healthier stuff from our student population, is concerned. For 
youths going up for higher education this type of institution 

be expected to do all that is necessary for their physical 
culture, moral and cultural development and even for 
economic equipment by providing training in farming and 
home-industries, banking and commerce. 
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We should observe that the Y. M. C. A. andi other 
Christian Missionary Organisations have considered it an 
effective device for spreading their culture among the youths 
of this country. Undoubtedly the youths are the future hopes 
of the country ; and it is during their college life that they 
receive the greatest amount of thought-influence that goes 
to mould their future career. Their education as we have 
observed, does not help them to develop their physique, expand 
their heart, train their will and equip themselves properly for 
the hard struggles of life as well as for the uplift of the 
environment. Moreover it is precisely during this period that 
the environment of colleges and hostels and the exigencies of city 
or town life subject them most to the pernicious influence of 
modern civilisation based on selfishness and sense-enjoyment. 
If in the course of the four or six years they spend for college- 
education they can come in touch with ‘life-giving and 
character -building* influence and adjust their lives according- 
ly, the problem of regeneration of this country will surely 
become easy for solution. There is no denying that on tlie 
youths the wiiole future of the country depends and so tiu: 
greatest service to the country at the present moment is to 
equip the youths properly for discharging their duties to the 
motherland. For this, they have to be tended very carefully, 
the cultural poison they have to swallow during this period and 
the negative education ihey receive have to be counteracted by 
a decidedly healthy environmental influence and a well-balanced 
supplementary training. For serving this purpose the 
Students* Home type of institution is an excellent device. 


Type 2A.— Hostee for youths with i.kisure hocr training 

ARRANGEMENTS FOR OUTSIDERS 

The combination of such a Home with arrangements for 
leisure hour training {Type I.) for outsiders may prove a highly 
useful educational agency specially in district and sub-divisional 
towns. A full-fledged institution of this type, costing as it 
does, much less men, money and worry than a college or even 
a school has every chance of being copied by others wherever 
there is a population of college-going youths. Thus this type 
of institution has immense possibilities for extending our 
educational influence over the present system. It is interesting 
to note that a Home for college students has already been 
started at Rajshahi and another at Bankura by enthusiastic 
groups of local people in co-operation with monks belonging 
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to other orders, and that efforts are being made at some other 
places to bring institutions of this type into existence. 

Typk 2B.— Boarding house for boys 

Hostels run on similar lines for school-boys will no doubt 
be more effective than mere leisure-hour training under the 
first type of educational institution. But they cannot be ex- 
pected to have as much educational value as hostels for youths. 
Adults have a power of resistance, physical as well as mental, 
more developed than boys. This is why they may be exposed 
to uncongenial environments and allowed to fight with them ; 
all that they require are inspiration and proper guidance which 
may be had from a hostel run on the lines of type sA., 
whereas childhood and even adolescence require much more 
attention. Like tender plants they have to be hedged in as it 
were and protected from uncongenial surroundings both 
physical and mental. This is the period when the body grows 
very rapidly, so they have to be given special facilities in the 
shape of proper food, air and physical exercise. A congested 
city like Calcutta, for instance, with its polluted air, adultera- 
ted food and little scope for outdoor exercise, is not at all 
a fit place for accommodating such a vast school-going popula- 
tion. A hostel here for school-boys will not obviously help 
them much, at least so far as their physical growth is con- 
cerned. Then the heavy S5dlabus, unnatural method of teach- 
ing without any reference to their psychological requirements 
and the coercive discipline tliat our boys have to encounter in 
most of the ordinary scliools, together with the contaminating 
innncncc of led-astray fellow-pupils arc siirch’’ too much for 
young minds to be counteracted merely by a supplementary 
training in hostels. The pressure of the present system of 
school-education tetids to stunt their intellectual as well as 
nioral growth, and these little ones have not the strength to 
withstand it even if they receive inspiration and guidance 
through the hostel. Of course boys during the period of 
adolescence may be benefitted to a certain extent by such 
hostels because their resisting power is more developed than 
that of little children. So ivc may conduct hostels for schooU 
^oys above twelve and find them, of course, more effective than 
^^^cre leisure-hour training, but we cannot expect very muck 
these institutions. 


(To be continued) 



THE WORK OF SWAMI TRIGUNATITA IN 
THE WEST 

[Personal Reminiscences] 

By His Western Disciples 
Thb “Voice op Freedom” Magazine 

One of the members of the monastery, Joseph Horvath, 
a Hungarian by birth, was a practical printer and this gave 
Swami Trigunatita the idea of starting a printing office in the 
Temple basement. A complete printing outfit was secured 
and Mr. Horvath gave up his regular outside position to take 
charge of the printing shop, giving his time as a freewill 
offering. 

The Society used quite a little printing at this time for 
various forms and for advertising the lectures. With this as 
a foundation, Swami Trigunatita made plans for the publish- 
ing of a number of the Sunday lectures and other books. 
At the same time it was decided to issue a monthly magazine 
as a channel through which to reacli many souls who either 
did not attend the le ures or who were too far away to 
come to them. A number of names were suggested for the 
magazine, but the one finally adopted was the “Voice of 
Freedom.'* The first number was issued in April, igoo, and 
the last number was that of March, 1916. 

The magazine ever and always held constant to the high 
ideals of the truths of the Vedanta philosophy nnd the high 
standards and variety of material published sooti attracted a 
wide circle of readers. After three years rhe “Voice of 
Freedom" was an established success with a growing list of 
interested friends and subscribers. By special arrangement 
with M., the author of the Gospel of Sri Rarnakrishna, Swami 
publi.shed an American edition of the Gospel in the printing 
shop and had under way the publication of a number of other 
works when Mr. Horvath left in 1914 to visit his parents in 
Hungary and no one could be found with the necessary 
experience to take his place. A member of the Vedanta 
Society, Mr. C. H. French, already had a printing plant of hif 
own, so Swami disposed of the Temple plant to him on the 
condition that he would print the “Voice of Freedom*’ 
magazine as payment, which he continued to do faithfully until 
the magazine was discontinued in March, 1916. 
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The Temple Nunnery 

A number of the women disciples were very desirous of 
entering into the seclusion and discipline of a separate com- 
munity under the personal spiritual instruction of Swami, and 
at their request he consented to (establish a nunnery. A 
house was rented a short distance from the temple, the rooms 
of which were plainly furnished by the women inmates. 
Swami drew up a set of rules similar to those of the monastery, 
pertaining to eating, hours of rising and general spiritual con- 
duct. 

The women disciples were full of earnest zeal and lived 
the life most sincerely, under the inspiration of Swami’s 
teaching and guidance. They did all their own cooking and 
household work in the spirit of worship and service to huma- 
nity and faithfully adhered to the rules laid down. These 
women were all self-supporting, working in the daytime and 
then doing their duties in the nunnery early and late. Yet 
they rejoiced and were happy in their life, in that they were 
working out their salvation to the ultimate goal of realiza- 
tion and freedom. vSwami’s hope was that the nunnery might 
be the seed of an awakening spiritual life among the women 
of America and that great results might accrue from its 
apparently small beginning. Due to a number of causes, liow- 
cver, the nunnery came to an end in 1Q12. 


The wShwti Ashrvma 

While Swami Vivekaiiaiida was in America and holding 
classes and delivering lectures, one of his disciples, Miss 
Minnie C. B(X)ck, offered as a gift for the work a tract of land 
of 160 acres lying in the i^aii An tone Vallc}", eighteen miles 
south-east of Mt. Haniillon, California, the site of the world- 
famed Lick Observatory. Swainiji accepted the offer in the 
name of the Ramakrishna Mission of Belur Math, the property 
to be held in trust as a peace retreat where souls seeking rest 
from the clamor of the world, could go for spiritual rejuvena- 
tion, thus blessing the gracious donor to all eternity. 

Situated at the head of the picturesque San Antone 
Valley, sparsely wooded with oaks and chapparal, with ranges. 

bushcovered hills on cither side and the perpetually snowy 
^iffh Sierra Nevada Mountains in the far distance, removed 
rom crowds and cities, the “Shanti Ashrama,” as named by 
Turiyananda, was an ideal spot for spiritual culture oa 
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the one hand and its pure bracing air a tonic for health, on 
the other. 

Swamiji left America for India in 1900 and ' was never 
able to visit the Ashrama in person, but in his acceptance of 
the land he opened the way for the development of its spiri- 
tual mission. 

Swami Turiyananda who arrived in San Francisco, July 
26, 1900, was the founder of the Shanti Ashrama and as 
stated above gave it its name. On the 3rd of August 1900, 
Swami Turiyananda left for the Ashrama accompanied by 
twelve or more students, who took with them tents and other 
necessaries for living in the open. Established in the tents 
as a base, the men of the party started to build some shelter 
of a more permanent character. Getting materials for build- 
ing was a task of great difficulty, as the way there was through 
pioneer country, with wagon trails for roads, and the nearest 
source of supply was San Jose, California, 40 miles away over 
the mountains. But their heart was in the work and they 
persevered until they had erected a kitchen and screened 
dining room, a log cabin, several outhouses, three canvas- 
walled cabins and also a small meditation chapel which stands 
to this day. One of the springs 011 the ground was deepened, 
rock-lined with cement and the water carried in empty 
kerosene cans to the house as needed. 

Swami Turiyananda virtually made the Ashrama his 
headquarters and spent months at a time there holding classes 
and dealing out salvation to those souls who erme to renew 
their spiritual life in the blessing of his presence. Always 
chanting the name of the Mother, he filled tlic whole Ashrama 
with spiritual vibrations, until every leaf, every rock, every 
blade of grass became saturated with the spirit of holiness 
emanating from his divine consciousness. 

After the departure of vSwami Turiyananda for India, in 
June, 1Q02, one of his devoted disciples named Gurudas, was 
left in charge of the Ashrama. This was a happj^ choice, for 
Gurudas who is now the vSwami Atulananda, was beloved by 
all for his gentleness of spirit and his steadfast devotion to the 
truth. 

On January 2, 1903, one year after Swami Turiyananda’s 
final farewell to America, vSwami Trigunatita arrived in San 
Francisco and at once recognized the important part the 
Shanti Ashrama would play in the work. In the following 
November a group of students were gathered together by 
Swami and after the necessary arrangements for food and 
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other supplies were completed, the little party left for the 
ghanti Ashrama by way of Sail Jose. The party stopped over 
ill San Jose that night and the next morning departed early 
in two large wagons belonging to Mr. Paul Gerber, a neighbor 
five miles distant from the Ashrama, who had carried the 
students there previously. Mr. Gerber and his family had 
learned to love Swami Turiyananda as they later did Swami 
Trigunatita and had many friends among the students. They 
constantly performed many little acts of kindness for the 
students and the Ashrama. 

The road led for 22 miles from the city of San Jose to the 
top of Mt. Hamilton, where the Lick Observatory commands 
a view for many miles around. As the road wound upward,, 
there unfolded before the travelers the vista of the beautiful 
Santa Clara Valley with its w'oiidcrful orchards and vineyards, 
while on the far side of the valley the Coast Range lifted itself 
into the air, standing as a guardian to protect the fruits and 
crops from the strong ocean breezes. Two miles from the 
summit they halted for the midday meal, after which they 
continued their journey until the Observatory reservation was. 
reached. The Observatory proper contains the Lick tele- 
scope, known as one of the largest telescopes in the world, and 
grouped about it are a number of buildings for scientific pur- 
poses, together with the homes of the various workers in the 
different departments, many of whom later became Swami 
Trigunatita *s personal friends. 

As they left the Observatory the travellers found plenty 
of thrills in places where the mountain sides sloped sheer 
down from the road along the top of the ridge and in the 
indescribable panoramas of wooded hills, rugged canyons, and' 
the far off snowy Sierra Nevada mountains, which unfolded 
before their delighted vision at every turn of the road as they 
wound their way down the seven mile grade to the Ysavel 
Valley through which the road led to the Shanti Ashrama. 
The road for a greater part of the w^ay was rough, as it followed 
the bed of a wide creek in the bottom of the valley, but 
improved as it climbed into the foothills. 

As the wagons descended the last range of hills into the 
San Antone Valley, only five miles away from the Ashrama, 
tbe thrill of expectation among those who were to see the 
boly spot for the first time became intense. It was toward' 
evening when those in the first wagon reached the gate at the 
^dge of the Ashrama property and saw in the distance through 
be trees the tents and huts in which they were to dwell for 
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the month to come. In a few minutes more the little party 
had arrived at the main building where Gurudas (Swanii 
Atulananda) was waiting to welcome them. As they were 
shown to their quarters they were surprised and grateful, after 
their forty mile ride, to find the tents and cabins in perfect 
order, water for drinking and washing and places neatly contrived 
where they could arrange their belongings. Later they 
gathered in the dining room to partake of a hot and bountiful 
meal prepared by Gurudas. 

The second day was given up to rest and general arrange- 
ments. vSwanii’s orderly mind had long recognized that in 
classes organized for the study of Yoga practices, the average 
students would progress more rapidly and the work of the 
class be advanced by regularity of activities and a certain 
amount of discipline. On the third day therefore, he promul- 
gated the following schedule. 

3- 45 A.M. Students were awakened by the melodious 
sound of chanting by Gurudas who went from cabin to cabin 
chanting ‘‘Om**. 

4- 5 A.M. Students were to ri«?e and meditate on bed. 

5- 8 A.M. Personal preparations and participation in the 
duties of the day. 'J'^tc work incidental to the presence of the 
class in the Ashrama was divided according to the individual 
capacity. The women were assigned the cooking and the men 
carried the water from the well, chopped the wood for fuel 
and did various other works for the iipkeeo of the place. 

8- 9 A.M. Breakfast. 

9- 10 A.M. Personal time and rest. 

10- ii A.M. Meditation of entire class in :he meditation 
chapel or cabin as it was called. 

11- 12 A.M. Morning class conducted by Swami with 
reading from Yoga Vasistha. 

12- 2 P.M. Recess. 

2- 3 P.M. Meditation class. 

3- 4 P.M. Recess. 

4- 5 P.M. Dinner at which Swami read from the Gita with 
comments. 

5- 7 P.M. Various works and recess. 

7- 8 P.M. Meditation in meditation chapel. 

8- 9 P.M. Evening class conducted by Swami with read- 
ing from Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna or commentary on the 
Soncr of the Sannyasin, 

10 P.M. Lights out. 
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Beginning with the fourth day Swami went into three days* 
retirement during which time he fasted, meditated and counted 
his beads. Although his lionlike figure could be seen now 
and then amongst the trees as he paced about the Ashrama, 
none of the students were permitted to approach or address 
him. He did not allow his retirement however to interfere 
with the conduct of the classes or the lessons at the table. 

Every meal was a feast of spiritual instruction always 
beginning with the Sanscrit chant ‘*Om Brahm^rpanam** etc. 
and closing with other Sanscrit chants, for, as Swami said, 
eating should be done spiritually and mentally as well as physi- 
cally, and for that reason he always regarded it as one of the 
most important functions of the spiritual life. On one 
occasion, after the evening meal had been served and before 
the exposition of the Bhagavad Gita had begun, the hum of 
conversation rose above all other sounds. Swami waited a few 
minutes but the conversation did not subside, so he asked 
for attention and said : ‘*The animals eat in gratitude for the 
satisfaction of their hunger, but we are not even eating on 
the level of the animals. Repeat the name of the Lord while 
you eat so that He, the source of all good, may not be for- 
gotten.” To help them practice this principle, Swami devoted 
the meal times to chanting, instruction and spiritual reading 
and ate his own meals apart from the class. 

One day was set apart as a day of individual solitude and 
fasting, as a voluntary asceticism. All who participated retired 
to their cabins where they could spend the entire twenty-four 
hours in meditation or other spiritual practices. They were 
not to sleep or lie down but to spend the entire time as 
desired by Swami, who always tempered all things to the 
physical and mental capacity of the individual. To some, 
in that holy place, there came revelations and experiences in 
the twenty-four hours, which silenced doubts, satisfied anxious 
longings and gave new impetus to their spiritual aspirations. 

Swami always provided plenty of relaxation. Wednesday 
and Saturday afternoons were declared holidays and a stream 
of genuine fun and merriment relieved any strain that might 
have resulted from a too steady serious diet. Swami was 
the leader in the fun. He also was constantly solicitous about 
the physical and mental well-being of all. No one during all 
the years the classes visited the Ashrama under Swami, was 
allowed to indulge in any extremes of asceticism without his 
Knowledge or consent. 

On the night of the full moon, Swami held a Dhuni (fire) 
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ceremony and all who were able to do so sat around the fire,, 
meditating and listenin'g to Swami’s discourses and chanting. 
Filled with instruction and experiences the month passed 
quickly away and notwithstanding the cold weather prevail- 
ing, for many of the students, this month at the Ashrama was 
one of spiritual blessing and benefit and they reluctantly 
departed for their homes and work. 


ETIQUETTE, EASTERN AND WESTERN 

By Sister Nivedita 
I 

When a people are about to group themselves into large and 
complex units, instead of small and simple, it is as necessary 
to them to have a well-defined etiquette of mutual intercourse, 
as to have a lingua franca. In Hindu India, where the civic life 
is to-day emerging from the more rudimentary organisation of 
the family and the caste, the civic ideal of mutual courtesy and 
of personal bearing has also to Siincrsede the domestic. For 
instance, there may be g(;od private reasons for going uiibathcd 
and in soiled raiment, till ten o’clock in the morning, but the 
moment \vc recognise those outside our own four walls, with 
a feeling of high-bred respect, wc shall feel the necessity also, 
of remaining hidden from them, until all our personal appoint- 
ments have been perfectly made. This consi.k * :;tion will even- 
tually eliminate the period of unkemptness, which may be 
regarded as a public advertisement of the fact that we are not 
mixing with people whom we honour, or in society that we 
consider good. This is really what it means, though perhaps, 
when the habit is tracked down to its sou^'ce and stated in words, 
it bears a very ugly look. A man who does not belong to good 
society, is a man whom others will not care to know. Yet 
whose fault is it if we infer this, when he himself announces 
it by his personal appearance as his own opinion? Instinctively, 
we try to look well, in entering a presence that we honour. 
Afterwards a time may come, when we consider an air of clean- 
ness and refinement as due> to ourselves. When this feeling 
arrives, we take pains with our own grooming, out of sheer 
self-respect — noblesse oblige. But this is at bottom, a reflection 
from an exalted and ennobled social consciousness. We see oiii- 
selves as honourable persons because we move in a society of 
the honourable. Under all the complexities of etiquette, there 
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lies this fact, our estimate of the greatness and importance of 
those about us. And exactly as we hold ourselves to them, shall 
^vc see ourselves mirrored in their consciou.sness. There is no 
such thing socially as a Gulliver amongst Lilliputians. The 
mail who feels himself that, very quickly becomes degraded and 
belittled, in his exalted solitude. There is nothing so vulgar as 
social exultation, or snobbishness. It is the man who has 
infinite belief in the nobility of his fellows who feels himself 
also to be most truly noble. Petty vanity of birth or family 
may impress our fellow-villagers, but the more we dwell on it, 
the less fit arc we for any larger society. In the great world, it 
is assumed that every man, would he speak of it, has an equal 
treasure to display. He who troubled to open that pack to 
public admiration would he shunned henceforth, as a rustic and 
a lx>re. Even the greatest of personages, as the badges of rank 
^ 0 , must sedulously avoid all ‘swagger* about his own im- 
portance, or he will be laughed at, behind his back. We respect 
those about us, and we respect ourselves, as members of so fine 
a company. This is the attitude of which high courtesy is 
born. 

The Mohainmedans, owing to their fundamental inter-tribal 
organisation, are very rich in the conceptions characteristic of 
this kind of social decorum. The patriarch — or father-king — 
never forgets that the stranger, stopping a moment to chat at 
his tent-door, may, in his own home, be another patriarch, and 
lie offers him the attentions due to that rank. But it is amongst 
the ^longolian races that etiquette has been developed to its 
highest inteiusity. Iwery Bhutia boy about Darjeeling receives 
a more or less laboured initiation into this culture of his race. 
And it is this factor, more than any other, that makes the 
Mongolian nations iire-eminent in Asia, in their power to deal 
with foreign nations. The rules of etiquette are like lines laid 
down for the wdieels of intercourse to run along. By guarding 
both parties against trivial friction, they enable social relation- 
to he developed to a height and stability otherwise im- 
possible. Anyone wdio has lived much with foreigners, knows, 
whoever he be, that it is small differences about eating, about 
>atlnng, about greetings and the common exchange of con- 
sideration, that make such combinations difficult, far more than 
^ 0 weightier matters of character and personality. And it will 
generally happen — supposing the social rank to be fairly equal 
hat the man of one race or nation will be defective, in 
with the other. Peop>G are by no means on a level, 
heir recognition of this form of sensitiveness. Where there 
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is a substantial equality of mutual consideration, mere dilfer- 
ences of form will rarely be torturing and it is pretty certain 
that in proportion to the development of etiquette will be the 
national capacity for international activity. 

There are really two elements in good manners. One is 
personal refinement, as seen in habits, and in the intimacies of 
the home-circle. And the other is formality as regards those 
whom we meet. The exquisite refinement and delicacy which 
result from good Hindu breeding are undoubtedly the factor that 
tends to compensate for deficiencies in life’s little formalities, 
and make these less noticeable than they would otherwise be. 
This same refinement probably also creates a sensitiveness that 
makes the conduct of others a matter of keen pain and criticism, 
instead of serene indifference. As regards self-developincnt, 
doubtless the Hindu cmpha.sis is most dcvSirable ; as regards civic 
and national possibilities, the cultivation of the social attitude 
is slightly more important. Individuals of genius, however, are 
apt to sing true, so to speak, in these things, even without any 
special training, because their emotions fire so fine, and llieir 
intuitions so exquisite, that they leap spontaneously on every 
occasion, to the expression of sou o feeling that those looking 
on recogni.se as beautiful and adequate, however unexpected. 
A Ram iVIohun Ro>, or a Vivekananda, creates systems of 
etiquette for himself. Even if they did not, morover, the world 
might w'ell overlook the fact, and strive to hold communication 
with spirits so rare, through any barrier, howcT’cr thick. But 
the case is very different with us ordinary folk. And most of 
us are quite ordinary. A whole nation cruuuvt expect to be 
composed of men of genius. If we arc to have the opportunity 
of giving and taking as much as is possible, in modem inter- 
course, we must first give serious consideration to the toll tliat 
the world demands of us, in the recogiiition of what is due to 
others. The more weight and power our personality carries with 
it, the more necessary this is, for the more pain we can inflict, in 
default of pleasure. 

Nothing is so despicable as an imitator of foreign mannci^. 
No one dislikes these more tlian the foreigner whose individuality 
is stolen from him ! To speak the international language of a 
common etiquette, is not the same thing as to walk about in 
borrowed clothes, with a borrowed bearing, and a carefully' 
calculated way of telling a story, correct even to the giving of 
a slight laugh at the end of it. Self-consciousness is writ more 
plainly on every word and act of some, than on any player even 
seen upon the stage. Indeed the actor ought to apprehend his 
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part and forget himself in its interpretation, but here we have 
an actor whose one care is himself ! The result cannot but be a 
vulgarism, as irritating as it is pitiful. 

No, the international language of good manners implies a 
consciousness of certain common ideals of courtesy, and a clear 
intention, in one way or another, to give expression to this good 
feeling. The language itself matters very little. Who cares 
whether a man folds his own hands, or clasps yours, in friendly 
greeting, so long as salutations are exchanged? Who minds 
whether a friend’s sympathy is shown by words or by silence, 
so long as, in one way or the other, it is conveyed ? The slipping 
into, or away from, a social circle, without demonstration, may 
be felt by the host as a positive expression of respect to some 
matter that is under discussion, or some person who is being 
entertained. And yet a careless entrance, and bursting into 
talk without formal greeting, might a3>pcar as an offence in itself. 
Vastly more important is the feeling indicated, than the method 
of expression. But the necessity of doing reverence, silently or 
otherwise, to the circle one is entering or leaving, is probably 
recognised explicitly by every civilisation in the world. 

II 

The Greeks dreaded any tampering with their native styles 
of music, for it had been noticed, they said, that no nation 
had ever changed its musical system, without presently losing 
its whole political integrity and independence. Similarly it 
often seems as if a point of etiquette carried so much with it 
that it must be embedded in the national character, like garnets 
in lava, not to be changed without destruction. For instance, 
it appears a simple matter on the face of it, whether we sit on 
the floor, or at a table, while we eat. The glistening floor, the 
freshly-washed leaves, the piled rice, and the gentle mother, with 
all her tender forethought as to the likes and dislikes of this one 
and that, moving from place to place, giving food with her own 
hands—what a picture ! How holy to every Hindu heart ! And 
in the West, similarly, the common board, with its loaf, its 
hntter, and its milk ; the mother at one end, the father at the 
<^ther, and the children seated between them, in a bright, hungry 
circle, right and left. “God bless the master of this house, 
snig the carollers at Christmas, “God bless the mistress too ; 

all the little children, that round the table go.** In the 
^^st, the dining-floor, and in ihc West, the table ; each in its 
^^n place, forms the symbol of family love and unity. Each 
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brings to mind the common life in which we were knit together 
as one. 

And yet the difference is not nearly so simple as it seems. 
The Eastern child receives its food — the Western takes. The 
Eastern has a training, from the first, in submission, in cheerful 
acceptance and resignation. The Western is equally set to 
learn how to choose. In the East, the mother alone bears the 
burden of the common need. In the West, each one is more or 
less responsible for all the rest. One must offer food to otliers, 
first, and only when they are provided, take for oneself. Yet 
one must not exaggerate this attention, teasing those to right 
and left by inopportune cares on their behalf ; but must wait 
for suitable moments, when conversation flags, or a need is felt. 
For it is real consideration for others, and not merely the 
formalities of a seeming considerateness, in which the child is 
to be trained. 

It is a similar feeling for the comfort of those about one 
that determines Western rigidity about the manner of eating, 
itself. The man who opens his mouth during mastication, or 
makes a noise that can be heard, or drinks, while the mouth 
is full, causes unspeakable distress ^,o those who sit at the same 
board. This was not felt, when the group took the form of an 
open semi-circle. But the instant it is unified and concentrated 
by the table, each man*s physical habits become rhe concern of 
all his fellows. The mouth must never open, while there is 
food in it. And yet a man must not eat miiicingly either, like 
some prim school-girl ! This would be effeminate. There must 
not be a sound heard, that could be avoided. The munching 
of toast or the crunching of apples, if not perfectly soundless, 
should at least be kept as imperceptible as possible, and should 
never be revolting. And any sound of drinking, or the sight 
of one taking water into the mouth while it is full, should be 
rigorously tabooed. All this is to a^'oid revolting the .senses of 
those about us. 

Infinitely less imperative are the rules about the management 
of knives and forks, fish-lx)nes, fruit-stones, and so on. By one 
mode or another, to avoid causing annoyance to others, is the 
one aim in all these matters. One tries to make and keep afl 
connected with the meal, in as great order as 
be. Even the plate should be left neat, and food 
should not be conspicuously wasted. But the fact that in one 
country a knife and fork are held in one way, and elsewhere in 
another, is not difficult for anyone to realise, nor could it possibly 
bo fatal as might these other points, to a good understanding. 
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Another point that is of importance, in the Western etiquette 
of the table, is the bearing of those who sit at it. Here there 
is probably little difference between East and West, at heart ! 
\Vc show respect to our elders by an upright demeanour before 
them, disrespect and low breeding by lounging or slouching. 
This is the case at all times ; but a hundredfold more so, in 
sitting at the table. Here, it is an offence to put hands or elbows 
forward. One must hold oneself straight on one’s chair. Ease 
must be sacrified to propriety. Respect for others forbids any 
thought of personal comfort. And this respect must culminate 
in one’s attitude to the hostess, the mother of the family, or the 
lady of the house. 

In the West, just as in the East, the mother puts herself last. 
She gives food to all others first, and only when each has been 
served, she helps herself, and begins to eat. Quietly and 
unobtrusively, she thinks of the comfort and happiness of every 
guest, and, as if she did it for her own enjoyment, devotes herself 
to the least attractive, who is apt to be neglected. But there is 
this difference between East and West. In the West, there is 
a part laid out for the hostess to fill, in which the guest has the 
reciprocal duty of putting her first. It is with her first, and 
only afterwards or in a secondary sense v^’ith one’s fellow-guests, 
that one shakes hands, on entering and departing. Persons of 
high breeding always single out their hostess for these attentions 
first and foremost. She stands aside, in a doorway, for the 
guest to pass before her, and the guest’s highest duty is imme- 
diate obedience. She lends her attention to such conversation 
as she can forward, whether she is really enjoying it or 
not. Or she uses her authority to secure private opportunities 
for such visitors as have something of importance to discuss 
tetc^a-tite. She is the universal confidante, the kindly provid- 
ence. It is true that in going in to dinner she reserves to 
herself the most important of the men-guests, while her husband 
takes in the principal woman. But this is an exercise of 
responsibility, the conferring of an honour. It is not to be 
understood as taking the best for herself. Infinite tact, unfail- 
ing sweetness, and a silent and hidden unselfishness are demand- 
ed of the hoste.ss in Europe or America, as surely as of the 
®iotlier. in India, 

On the other hand, when she stands, no man must remain 
^^ted. Even when, at the end of dinner, with a look at the 
chief woman-guest, she rises and leads the way to the drawing- 
^com, for the cosy moments of chat together, even then, all the 

stand, and one or other goes to the door to open it, while 
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she stands there, and waits for her guests to pass through it. 
Only when the women have left the room, may the men fall into 
attitudes of ease, over their dessert. In all this, we see tlu* 
expression, in a different form, of ideas and feelings that are 
common to India and to France. The etiquette of Europe may 
be more stately, but that of India demands to the full as much 
refinement of the heart. On the other hand, it is probably 
necessary that our boys should learn always, in Western society, 
to treat woman as queen, rather than as mother, while it is for 
her, the queen, to treat them, if she will, as if they were Iier 
sons. 

In the West, the civic ideal dominates even the home. The 
words “She is my Mother! Why should I be polite?** are 
incomprehensible to the European mind. What? it replies. 
Do you desire to be rude to your mother? On the other hajid, 
there is a sweetness in the East, and a closeness of intimacy, 
to which the West never attains. To this sweetness and close- 
ness, words of formality seem a rupture. They hurt the souls 
that are at one, as if they made a distance between them. 
Between ideals so different, and both so true, who could be wise 
enough to choose? Perhaps our highest opportunity lies in 
apprehending both, and in passing ^^om one to the other, without 
consciousness or thought. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 


Swami Vireswarananda’s Tour 

In course of his South Indian tour, an of which we 

published last March, Swami Vireswarananda, Pres'dc::; of the Mayavati 
Advaita Ashrama, reached ^Mangalore by the second w^eck of March, 
after visiting the city of Madras and several other towns of the Tamil 
districts on his way. His programme at Mangalore was a busy one. 
He stayed there a fortnight during which iie delivered three lectures 
at the local Dramatic Society and Canara High School on “vvl:at is 
Religion,** “Art and Religion** and “Dife and Teachings of Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda.** He also unveiled the portraits of 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda in the Hall of the Kanara 
High School. His speeches and conversations were highly appreciated 
by the people. 

From Mangalore, the Swami went to Mercara towards the end of 
March, being invited to attend the celebration of the anniversary oi 
Sri Ramakrishna*s birthday. There also he held religious discourses 
and gave two lectures on “The Necessity of Religion** and ‘Tbe 
Religion of the Gita,** to the great joy and edification of the audience. 
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The Swami returned to Calcutta after visiting several other places 
on his way. His tour has been- eminently successful and has spread the 
teachings of Vedanta broadcast in many places of the South. 

Vedanta Work in America 

\Ve reproduce extracts from a letter written to one of our Swamis from 
America and we hope tliese will interest our readers. The correspondent 

writes : 

Of all the greetings and gifts we received during the holiday season 
your letter was one of the most precious to us. It brought so keenly 
to our minds again some of the blessed times we spent in your presence. 
Particularly do we remember your talk on Shiva, wdiich made us love 
Him, and we think that perhaps in some ways we specially belong to 
Him, as He loves .so much those people who are often misunderstood by 
the world. And Divine Mother, too, we learned to love through you 
and the Vedanta books wc have read. But above all our greatest devo- 
tion is awakened by the idea of the Supreme Parabrahman. We are 
gratcfnl to you for making these ab.stract ideas so real to us, but more 
than all wc thank you for something yon conveyed and inspired in us 
which cannot be expressed in words 

Your account of the worship of Divine Mother in Benares interested 
us very much. Had we been there wc feel we could have entered into 
the spirit of it with you. You see, dear Swami, you liave led us to 
love the Divine Mother through your enchanting talks about Her. 

Regarding the work here, probably you know' Swami Bodhananda 
has two vSwamis assisting him, Swami Gnancsluvarananda, direct from 
India, and Swami Akhilananda, from Boston or Dos Angeles. The latter 
recently visited Boston for a short time and since his return Swami 
Bodhananda has gone there for about ten days. He is expected back 
this week. There are now three services on Sunday, morning, afternoon 
and evening, and in addition to Tuesday and Thursday meetings a 
Sanskrit class is Iield on I'riday evenings. We are unable to attend 
all the classes, as after we return from business we find it necessarj^ to 
remain home some evenings for rest, but almost every evening we read 
Vedanta before retiring. 

There are in America at present quite a number of teachers from 
the Orient, some calling themselves Super-Yogis or something of that 
No doubt they are doing some good, but wc do not feel they 
present the loftiest message of Vedanta. . . 

So far as we know’, the work in Philadelphia has not yet been 
reopciied. Some months ago Sw’anii Bodhananda spoke of opening a 
class in Brooklyn, but apparently it has not been iK>ssible as yet. We 
^ish it would materialize as it would be more convenient for the 
rooklyn members and w^e possibly could bring people who do not care 
0 go over to New’ York in tlie evening after a hard business day. 

Out West Swami Paramananda is making great headw’ay. In addi- 
lon to the Ashrama at Da Crescenta they now’ have a reading room at 

saaena and Dos Angeles, where classes are also held. Another centre 
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has been established in St. Louis by the Swami at Portland, and a new 
Swami from India has been sent for to assist him. 

We repeat our heartfelt thanks for all the help you have given ns 
and we pray that much blessing may come to you in your beloved India! 
It must be wonderful to be in Sri Ramakrishna*s land, and we rejoice 
th4t you ‘‘meet almost daily** and “have long talks** with “one who 
knew him intimately.** 

R. K. Mission Sovashram, Kankhal 

The report for the year 1926 shows that altogether 19,685 persons 
were treated in the Sevashram of whom 668 were indoor patients. 
Besides this medical work there is also a night school and a library in 
the Ashram for the benefit of tlie local depressed classes children and 
of the general public respectively. The Sevashram purchased a new 
plot of land during the year, on wdiich it hopes to build Workers* 
Quarters, Rest House, Guest House, Night School, etc. It requires at 
least Rs. 25,000 for the above purposes. The Indoor Hospital accom- 
modates 66 patients. A permanent fund of Rs. 1,98,000 is required for 
its upkeep. A further fund of Rs. 40,000 is required for the upkeep of 
the Ayurvedic Department. Besides these, other funds also are 
urgently needed for the general maintenance of the Sevashram, Library, 
Allopathic Department, etc. We earnestly hope the public will respond 
to these urgent needs. Contributions may be sent to Swami Kalyan-^ 
ananda, Hony, Secy,, R. K. Miss Sevashram, Kankhal P.O., 
Saharanpur Dt., U. P. 


The late Swami Purnananda 

It is with a heavy heart that we have to announce the passing away 
of Swami Purnananda at the Udbodhan office, Calcutta on the 13th 
April last. 

The Swami was connected with the Prabuddha BU.'irata for several 
years andb afterwards served the Ramakrishna Math and Mission in 
various capacities. For sometime he was president of die Vivekananda 
Societjr, Calcutta. He was a charming couversationali.st and his con- 
versations always derived an added interest from his sparkling, good 
humour. 

Lately he lived a retired life and his quiet nature was extremely 
striking. For the last few years he could be seen days in days out 
seated in a celUike room in the Udbodhan office, with all interests of 
the outer world as if lost to him. For sometime past he was sufiering 
from dropsy to which he succumbed. His titiksha in this illness evoked 
admiration even from medical men. May his soul find its consummation. 
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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

— -SWAMI VlVKKANANDA. 

Voi. XXXIII. JUNE, 1928. No. 6. ' 


RAJA YOGA 

By Swami Vivekananda 

FOURTH LESSON 

Before we can control the mind we must knoy it. 

We hnve to seize this unstable mind and restrain it from 
its wanderings and fix it on one idea. This must be done over 
and over again. By the power of will we must get hold of the 
mind and make it stop and reflect upon the glory of God. 

The easiest way to get hold of the mind is to sit quiet and 
let it drift where it will for a while. Hold fast to the idea, *T 
am the witness, watching my mind drifting. The mind is not 
Then watch it thinking, as if it were a thing entirely apart 
irom yourself. Identify yourself with God, never with matter 
or with the mind. 

Picture the mind as a calm lake stretched before you and 
e thoughts that come and go as bubbles rising and breaking 
^ its surface. Make no effort to control the thoughts, but 
and follow them in imagination as they float 
ran^ gradually lessen the “circles**. The mind 

outF^ circles of thought and those circles widen and 

ine ever increasing circles, as in a pond when we throw a 
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stone into it. We want to reverse the process. Starting with 
a huge circle we want to make it narrower until at last we can 
fix the mind on one point and make it stay there. Hold to the 
idea, “I am not the mind, I see that my mind is thinking and 
I am watching my mind act.** Thus you will gradually feel less 
and less identified with the mind until at last you can entirely 
separate yourself from the mind and actually know it to be 
apart from yourself. 

When this is done, the mind is your servant to be controlled 
as you will. The first stage of being a Yogi is to go beyond the 
senses. When the mind is conquered, you have reached the 
highest stage. 

Live alone as much as possible. The seat should be of 
comfortable height ; put first a grass mat, then a skin (fur), 
next a silken cover. It is better the seat has no back and it 
must stand firm. 

We have to exclude all thought from the mind and make 
it a blank ; as fast as a thought comes we have to banish it ; 
to be able to accomplish this, we must transcend matter and 
go beyond our body. The whole life of man is really an effort 
to do this. 

Thought being a picture, we do not create it. Each sound 
has its own meaning. They are hiterrelated in our nature. 

The highest ideal of man is God. Meditate on him. We 
cannot know the Knower, but we are he. 

To see evil is to create it. What we are we see outside, 
for the world is our mirror. This little body is a little mirror 
we have created, but the whole universe is our body. We must 
think this all the time, then we shall know' that we cannot die 
or hurt another because he is our own self. We are birthless 
and deathless and we ought only to love. 

‘‘This whole universe is my body ; all health, all happi- 
ness is mine, because all is in the universe.** vSay, 'T am the 
universe.** We finally learn that all action is from us to the 
mirror. 

Although we appear as little waves, the whole sea is at our 
back and we are one with it. No wave can exist of itself. 

Imagination properly employed is our greatest friend ; it 
goes beyond reason and is the only light that takes us every- 
where. 

Inspiration is from within and we have to inspire ourselves 
by our own higher faculties. 



THE SYNTHETIC VISION 

By the Editor 


It must be admitted that the Indian leaders of thought 
and action present an aggregate of interesting outlooks. The 
problems they are seeking to solve include all conceivable 
forms, from the purely domestic to the extremely metaphysical ; 
and the solutions they propose are also equally variegated in 
form. Some profess frankly materialistic views. Some look 
at the world (and also perhaps God) from the economic point 
of view. Some are trying to resolve the dilTiculties of mankind 
by an interchange of ideas. Others find the panacea in art. 
Others again in religion. Just as their problems are various, — 
domestic, social, industrial, political, literary, aesthetic, national, 
international, philosophical, spiritual, etc., so their solutions 
are also equally various,— materialistic, intellectual, aesthetical, 
philosophical, spiritual, etc. This divergence of interests and 
views is not at all to be regretted. It is, on the other hand, 
a happy sign of mental vigour and insight. There is also a 
peculiarity. It will be noted that India's solicitude for the 
unification of the East and the West is unparalleled by any 
other country in the world. This union of the East and the 
West is no mere academical question with India. For one 
thing, India has to bear the brunt of the impact of Western 
civilisation. For another thing, India is temperamentally 
metaphysical. To us all problems have a metaphysical import. 
We cannot understand or solve them except through their 
relations with our inner being and philosophy of life. Now 
this divergence of view-points would not matter, if we recog- 
rise a gradation of values among them. For there is a grada- 
tion of values in the objective world which it would be 
ritile to deny. Should we not recognise the same scale of 
values in the understanding and solution of our problems also ? 
fs not the religious, then, the ultimate view-point ? 


India thus has a peculiar (that is to say, apparently so, 
to others) way of solving her problems. It is, as is 
generally i^id, through religion. What is exactly meant by 
• Religion is the attuning of the entire man to the entire 
iverse of reality. When we speak of religion as solving a 
foMetn. we mean that we must take the problem in* its most 


fandi 


‘aniental sense. For good or for evil, — but we think, for 
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good, infinite good— the long course of her history has taught 
India at least this lesson that the ultimate and the only tnie 
value of man is spiritual. Man’s true and eternal satisfaction 
lies in realising himself as pure spirit. It is futile to undo 
the effect of this lesson on the Indian mind. For it is not a 
pose, learnt through long repetition. It is spontaneous in its 
origin and confirmed by the experiences of millenniums. 

This spiritual view-point does not necessarily condemn 
other view-points. But the materialism, intellectualism, 
aestheticism, etc., of all peoples are not alike. Great difference 
is made by the basis samskdras of a people. What is claimed 
is that the revival of material and intellectual prosperity 
in India has always been an effect of a deeper 
spiritual revival, and that the present age should not forget 
this essential relation in its struggle after secular achievements. 
It is sad to remark, however, that many Indian thinkers and 
workers are reluctant to recognise this allegiance to the 
spiritual ideal ; and this reluctance is undoubtedly having a 
mischievous effect on the national mind. 

There cannot be a more urgent task in India at the present 
time than the production of a large number of men and women 
who will represent the highest synthesis in their outlook and 
experience of life and reality. And at the very outset, we must 
recognise that the motive power of those lives can only be a 
spiritual realisation v^hich is, subjectively, the revealer of the 
Highest Spiritual Truth, and objectively, in its national and 
international bearing, the type and essence of the widest and 
most comprehensive synthesis of life and thought. Spiritual 
realisation is essentially subjective. Every one has to work one^s 
way up by oneself. It is a transformation Ol one’s inner being. 
From this it follows that if we are to solve a national and inter- 
national problem through spirituality, what is primarily required 
is the discovery of an attitude towards life and the world, 
which will also be a new way to the realisation of the Divine. 
To solve collective problems through spirituality means nothing 
else than that. — We have to discover a new means of God- 
realisation, which will be, subjectively, a spiritual sadhana, 
and objectively, a world-outlook such as is required to synthe- 
.sise the evolving age. If the world is to be united 
mentally and spiritually, we have to conceive an outlook to 
which such unity is real. That outlook must be at the same 
time a sure means of God-realisation. All unity is a state of 
consciousness. 

This peculiarity of the Indian way of solving collective 
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problems should be carefully noted. A man is apt to conceive 
two views of life for himself, individual and collective. As a 
result, there is often a conflict between the two. The duties that 
we owe to our country often antagonise and seem superfluous to 
the duties that we owe to our inner being, — to moral and 
spiritual ideals. Of course, we can silence the still small voice 
within, but not without spiritual suicide ; and that is possible 
only when we are completely shut off from the higher life. 
India is always conscious of this probable conflict of duties and 
inclinations, which in her case is bound to be accute, wedded 
as she is to the highest spiritual ideal. The conflict may arise 
partly from the imperfections and moral defects of the collec- 
tive ideal, and partly from want of a necessary readjustment of 
the methods of individual spiritual self-realisation. Therefore 
there is a need of harmony between individual and collective 
outlooks. This necessarily cannot be a quick process. It is a 
slow, almost unconscious development and takes time to fully 
manifest itself. To those who do not understand the spiritual 
implications of the conflict of individual and collective ideals, 
such a process of solving national problems appears lethargic 
and meaningless. The method of India’s evolution is often 
misunderstood by them. The truth, however, is that India 
always tries to find such solutions for her collective problems 
as are in harmony with the individual spiritual ideals, so that 
the aforesaid conflict may be avoided. She has always pro- 
posed such solutions of her collective problems as are also new 
spiritual outlooks and sadhanas for individuals. Each age has 
thus a new spiritual outlook and a new spiritual sadhana. 

In the present age also, therefore, what is ultimately and 
essentially required is the discovery of a new spiritual outlook 
and sadhana. Have they been discovered already, or are th^ 
yet to be found ? We unhesitatingly reply that they have been 
already placed before India by Sri Ramakrishna and Swami 
Vivekananda through their lives and teachings. The new 
spiritual ideal which is to fulfil, individually, the highest con- 
ception of spirituality and life, and collectively, the widest 
synthesis of realities and aspirations, is the Transcendent- 
Immanent Spirit, which, transcendental in its ultimate nature, 
is yet manifest in all the realities of the universe, which is 
conceived and realised in various different forms and aspects 
by men according to their will and temperament, which has 
^ot only many supernatural manifestations, but is also mani- 
fested as men and the world. This ssmthetic view of reality 
<>ffers a new outlook to the human mind. According to it. 
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everything: concerning man, material, intellectual or spiritual, 
is the unfolding of Divinity itself. Nothing is secular any 
more. All is spiritual. This is what Sri Ramakrishna taught 
by the doctrine of Dharma-samanvaya — ^the harmony of reli- 
gions. He realised Reality in all its varied aspects and thus 
arrived at the highest synthetic ideal in which the entire uni- 
verse, natural and supernatural, was comprehended. When 
man glimpses this synthetic ideal, his attitude towards all things 
becomes sacred and worshipful. His life becomes a consuming 
fire of love and service. Ever established in this high spiritual 
consciousness, his body, mind and soul are for ever dedicated 
to the service of man who is God. His whole life becomes a 
IM, a supernal play with the Divine. 

It must be clearly pointed out here that the realisation of 
this grand harmony is not a question of intellectual assent only. 
Mere intellectual apprehension is little better than talk. It is a 
hollow, unsubstantial attitude towards life. Better far to be 
sectarian and fanatical, if we practise the sectarian ideal. Nowa- 
days such talkative liberals are found everywhere. They talk 
high philosophy and seem to appreciate the highest synthetic 
ideal ; and they think that by giving up sectarian practices, 
they are doing better than their fathers through mere profes- 
sion of liberal ideals. Nothing can be more pernicious than 
this. No doubt intellectual libi-ralism has its value. It no 
doubt eliminates schisms from the collective life and helps the 
growth of sane thinking. But what is dangerous in this in- 
tellectualism is that it is apt to reduce humanity to the low 
level of empty talk. A spiritual ideal, — and all ultimate ideals 
are spiritual, — unless it is practised and realised carefully, is 
nothing. Liberalism, true liberalism, is a ..late of consciousness 
which can be realised only after hard spiritual sadhana. It is 
ridiculous to talk of universal outlook williout tremendous 
sadhana at the background. These fine talkers are apt to reduce 
noble ideals to mere poses and drive practical spirituality away 
from life. The ideals therefore should be practised and realised 
That is to say we must realise that state of consciousness in 
which the desired synthesis is a reality. 

There is a striking difference between what an Indian’s 
general outlook was in the past and what it is at the present 
time. There is in every age a general level along which the 
mass mind moves. Any one aspiring higher has to start from 
there. In the past the common man*s outlook was essentially 
domestic and social. His world consisted of the concerns of 
his family and society. His vision scarcely penetrated beyond 
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these limitations. Such a man, therefore, when he wanted to 
transpose himself to a higher level of vision, had to spiritualise 
his domestic and social relations ; that is to say, he had to 
conceive his domestic and social life from a spiritual view- 
point. Of course he had his economic life also. That also was 
extremely limited, within the bounds of his village or district 
markets. It was not nation-wide. (We do not forget here the 
foreign trade or the cultural and spiritual missions of India, 
people connected with these were certainly much more than 
parochial in outlook. But here we are speaking of the majority, 
of the general outlook.) This domestic or parochial outlook, 
if we may call it so, has, in the present age, completely given 
way to a world-sense. The political and industrial changes that 
the contact of the nations of the world has brought about in 
Indian life, are revolutionary. First of all, the old idea of the 
king looking after the state and the people going about their 
private duties, no longer holds good. Now every man and 
woman has to think not only of himself and herself, but also 
of the good of the state, and has to share its responsibilities. 
Secondly, there is the change in the economic life of the 
country. Now even the most ob.scure village is an integral 
part of a world- wide economic system. No man therefore can 
shut his vision within the boundaries of his village market. 
He must march abreast of other nations, with fully developed 
world-sense, or lose himself. Thirdly, both these have rendered 
social changes inevitable. Our conception of society has to 
change. The old values have to be thoroughly revised. This 
is further necessitated by the cultural contacts that have resulted 
from the coming together of the world’s nations. Various cul- 
tures have come forward with their various views of life and 
reality ; and having once known them we can no longer remain 
limited within our own ; — we must also assimilate these cul- 
tures. There is thus a sense of world-unity growing in the 
mass mind and constantly agitating and impelling it forward. 

It is this synthetic consciousness which is increasingly 
characterising the rising generations. And we have to lead the 
growing minds from a low conception of world-unity to the 
spiritual conception of it. Fortunately, this is no difficult task 
for India. There is of course the danger of vulgarising the 
new ideal. We have already remarked on the modem tendency 
indulging in hollow intellectualisra in the name of world- 
outlook. We may also be tempted to conceive it from a mere 
economic or political view-point. We may reduce it to a super- 
ficial cosmopolitanism. Or we may seek to base it on an 
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aesthetic understanding. We admit these have their value and 
contribute to a certain extent to the grand synthesis we are 
aiming at. But we repeat that without a spiritual basis, they 
will be lifeless and weak and will easily crumble down. The 
deviation from the spiritual conception of world-unity is bound 
to be self-destructive. The young generations have to be specially 
careful. The picture of Western nations realising so-called 
world-unity on secular basis is being alluringly held before 
them. This is pathetic self-delusion. One must not forget 
that the Western nations, by having secularised their national 
and international outlook, have also limited the range of human 
aspirations. To them man is primarily a physical and intellec- 
tual being. But is man really that ? Are body and mind really 
the essential parts of man ? Where is the place of him as pure 
spirit in the secular conception of world-unity ? It is no credit 
to Western nations that they have placidly ignored the spiritual 
values in their conception of life’s synthesis. 

It cannot be forgotten that even when the Western nations 
have sought to approximate to a high synthetic ideal in their 
civilisation, they have succeeded in adapting themselves more 
or less to a conventional pattern, the inner life being practically 
starved to death. Their world-synthesis is only a skeleton, 
not a living organism. Often the Western pattern of humanism 
and world-citizenship has been presented to us as a fulfilment 
of our 'defective’ civilisation. But even if it be so, the secret 
of making it real and living does not lie with the West. It is 
with us, and it is spiritual self-realisation. Without spiritual 
vision, humanism or world-citizenship is a dangerous thing. It 
sprawls over the world, destroying everything in its overweening 
confidence. It does not soothe and nouri;li 

Let us not talk of science, art, social etc. as being 

spirituality. These are all right and have their legitimate place 
in the life of man. But spirituality, true spirituality, is a thing 
apart. All these may be made the means of reaching the higher 
level of spirituality, but they are net themselves spirituality. 
India is never weary of warning us against this confusion. 
No, true religion is concerned with God alone. Religion is the 
realisation of the Infinite, Undifferentiated Consciousness, where 
there is neither men nor the world. Anything short of that is 
not real religion. No God percolating through layers of mind 
and matter, however subtle and refined they may be, can satisfy 
the spiritual hunger of man. The true goal of spiritual efforts 
should never be lost sight of. Does the West give any real 
place to this conception of life? This highest value of life must 
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have an honourable place in any sound scheme of world-unity. 

It is by going beyond the world and its concerns, into the heart 
of the Transcendental, that we derive the power of perceiving 
true world-unity, and not by entangling ourselves in the meshes 
of phenomena, however bright and vari-coloured they may be. 
It is India’s special concern to conceive and realise real world- 
unity. For India has the vision and necessary impetus in her 
soul, and God willing, she will yet fulfil the world’s greatest 
dream. 

We have often spoken of spiritualisation as the funda- 
mental motive of Indian culture and civilisation. Coming to 
details we find that in every age spiritualisation has at least 
four aspects and lines of process. First, there is spiritual 
upheaval, of which the declared and pre-eminent end is the 
spiritual emancipation of individuals. It calls upon men and 
women to sever the bondage of the flesh and the world and 
realise the Divine and thus reach th^ sumnium bonum of life. 
In almost every age this call comes through a few highly 
illumined spiritual persons in whom the highest spiritual ideals 
of the age appear embodied and whose message has a tremend- 
ous rousing effect on the people. Whoever has any spiritual 
tendencies, then respond to the call and give themselves to 
spiritual realisation. The first aspect and line of the process 
of spiritualisation is thus the production of a large number of 
really spiritual individuals. 

The second aspect is the mental. As a result of the 
spiritual revival, the minds of men and women are filled with 
a new energy and vision, and this reacts on their thoughts. 
Old, inherited ideas come in for a strict examination ; many 
of them are rejected to make room for new ones ; many of 
them again reveal new contents. In this way, art and literature 
r flourish and grant an unwonted freedom and rich freshness to 
the intellectual and aesthetic life of the people ; and it is found 
that in their broad outlines, the intellectual and aesthetic 
revival reflect the essence of the spiritual ideal itself. 

Rvery age, again, inherits a set of social and domestic 
customs and traditions, codes of social morality, and religious 
%tlis and rituals. Domestic and social morality and customs 
as well as rituals are as it were the kindergarten of the spiritual 
children which most men and women are. Through these the 
^ajority of mankind mould and refine their mind to prepare 
themselves for the higher and truly spiritual life. When, 
erefore, a spiritual upheaval ushers a new age into India, it 
reacts on the moral codes, customs and rituals of the peoole, 
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bringing about tremendous changes in them. The social body 
so readjusts itself as to be a fit vehicle of the new spirit, 
and the rituals of religion also undergo necessary modifications 
ill order to be a fit instrument for the realisation of the new 
spiritual ideals. This is the third aspect and line of progress. 

The fourth is the readjustment of India’s foreign relations. 
No nation can live by and for itself alone. Every nation has 
to deal with other nations. When a new age sets in, there is 
also a change in India’s foreign relations. There is inter- 
change of ideals between India and other peoples. India 
assimilates new races and cultures and goes out among other 
nations and deluges them with her spiritual ideals. These 
international relations have their effect also on the internal 
conditions of India and her ways and customs. 

In the beginning, all these various aspects do not become 
apparent to most people. Most men are conscious and 
appreciative of only the first aspect, — the call to the purely 
spiritual. The other lines of action are only gradually appre- 
ciated. There are at least two reasons for this lack of all-round 
appreciation. The one is the lack of understanding : not all 
people can understand the social or international implications 
of the new message. To many these conclusions seem un- 
warranted and a distortion of the original teaching. Even 
among the di.sciple.s of the Mast r who generally heralds the 
new age, there are some who stubbornly resist the secular 
application of the t iching, and this spirit of resistance is 
inherited by their followers. The other reason is that there 
are temperamental differences as well as differences of spiritual 
development. It cannot be denied that to most of those who 
have highly developed spiritual faculties, the secular impli- 
cations of spirituality seem sometimes distasleful Their mind 
longs to abide in pure spirituality ; they naturally ignore the 
other aspects. But this limitation is not true of all spiritual 
natures. There are some who, however highly developed they 
may be spiritually, yet devote themselves to secular service— 
the other aspects of the mcSvSagc — out of compassion for the 
suffering mankind and under the lure of the synthetic vision 
as typified by the life and teaching of the Master. They feci 
that unless men are redeemed socially, nationally and inter- 
nationally, unless there is a requisite improvement in their 
practical, everyday life, they will fail to rise to the height of 
spiritual glory which is their goal and salvation. 

If there is thus at one end an ultra-religious school deny- 
ing the secular aspects of the renaissance, there are also, at the 
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other end, other groups of thinkers and workers who, interested 
in the intellectual, aesthetic, social, political, economical, or 
industrial aspects, ignore the fundamental, spiritual, aspect of 
the new revival. Both these are onesided and, if left to them- 
selves, may frustrate the very purpose of the renaissance. 
Safety lies in the growth of an intermediate group who, besides 
being intensely spiritual, will also devote themselves to the work 
of national and international readjustment in all its aspects. 
They are the hope of India and the living representations of the 
new synthetic ideal. 

So the present mental tendencies of our youths have to be 
;^radually transmuted into a spiritual yearning for the realisation 
of God as Transcendent-Immanent, as the One in Many. The 
way to such a realisation, as prescribed by Swami Vivekananda, 
is through service of God in man, through what has now come 
to be recognised and symbolised as the “worship of Daridra- 
SdrdyanaJ* This fundamental spirit should permeate all our 
thoughts and actions. All our studies and search for knowledge 
should be linked to the infinitude of God. Whatever concern 
men and things have undoubtedly an aspect in which they 
blend into the Infinite and manifest the glory thereof. Into 
politics, industry, social service, into eveiy^thing let this spirit 
be infused. How our intellectual pursuits can be transformed 
into a search and perception of God is beautifully indicated by 
the spirit in which Sister Nivedita used to study history. Here 
is a revealing poem by her : 


We hear them, O Mother! 

Thy footfalls, 

Soft, soft, through the ages 
Touching earth here and there, 

And the lotuses left on Thy footprints 
Are cities historic, 

Ancient scriptures and poems and temples, 
Noble strivings, stem struggles for Right. 


Where lead they, O Mother! 

Thy footfalls? 

O grant us to drink of their meaning! 
Grant us the vision that blindeth, 

The thought that for man is too high. 
Where lead they, O Mother! 

Thy footfalls? 
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Approach Thou, 0 Mother, Deliverer! 

Thy children. Thy nurslings are we! 

On our hearts be the place for Thy stepping, 

Thy children. Thy nurslings are we! 

Where lead they, 0 Mother! 

Thy footfalls? 

Similarly, science may be made into a passionate search foi 
the Invisible Divinity behind the visible. 

It must be seen that this attitude implies as a necessary 
condition complete self-abnegation and renunciation of personal 
desires. When the radiance of the new vision reflects on the 
soul, such renunciation, of course, becomes quite easy and 
natural and almost unconscious. Yet one cannot be too care^ 
ful. We therefore find that Sri Ramakrishna, the great prophet 
of world-harmony, repeatedly emphasises these three things in 
his teaching: renunciation of gold, renunciation of lust, and 
faith in the Divinity of man. When the mind is purified of 
carnal desires, the vision of Divinity interpenetrating the world 
of phenomena becomes natural. When this state has been 
reached, we feel intensely the glor>^ of the ultimate Universal 
Vision. To such a realisation, men and the world are not what 
they seem to the common man. They appear suffused with the 
radiant presence of God. And then man perceives God in and 
out of himself and becomes the very personification of the grand 
ideal after which the present age is aspiring. 

One great obstacle in the way of young minds devoting 
themselves to the realisation of this spiritual world-synthesis is 
the superstition that religion is a life of passivity, and devoid of 
the glow of life that characterises more concrete struggles. 
Young minds want the taste of power. They seek those fields of 
action where they can wield great energies, and this often 
attracts them to lesser ideals. Let us assure them that the life 
of spiritual struggle, of the struggle to realise the Universal 
Vision such as we have discussed above, requires the greatest 
amount of strength. There is an amoimt of adventure in it as 
is not be met with anywhere else and may daunt even the 
stoutest heart. Spiritual realisation is the manliest of games and 
the most daring of adventures. India and the world are eagerly 
waiting for those brave souls who will build up the glorious 
future of humanity through their titanic life-struggles. Where 
are they ? They alone can lead humanity to the land of promise. 



THE WORK OF SWAMI TRIGUNATITA 
IN THE WEST 

[Personal Reminiscences] 

By His Western Disciples 
The Dhuni Night 

Every year thereafter, Swami took a class to the Ashrama 
for Yoga practices. In the year 1906 the students had the 
unusual privilege of having two Swamis with them, for now 
Swami Prakashananda had arrived as the assistant Swami at 
the Temple. The latter*s knowledge of Sanskrit chants was 
very extensive and his inspiring chanting was often heard at 
meal times. He also relieved Swami Trigunatita of some of 
the classes. 

In the second week of this class was the first night of the 
new moon, and this was appointed by Swami Trigunatita as 
the first Dhuni night for that year. On a previous occasion 
Swami made a special pilgrimage to the Ashrama, among the 
objects of which was to select one of the hills on the property 
as a suitable site on which to hold the Dhuni ceremony, and 
having selected the one most fitted for the purpose, he alone, 
with his own hands and a small hatchet, blazed a trail to the 
top. Then when he came with the class mentioned above, 
a man student was instnicted to widen and level the trail, 
and a spot at the summit large enough for the fire and for 
seating room for the students, was cleared off. In the centre 
of this space was a large raised triangle of earth, pointing to 
the north, on which the Dhuni fire was to bum all night, with 
a circular trench about it to keep the fire in bounds. 

The walk from the cabins to the top of the hill was about 
half a mile and as the hour of eight drew near, the students, 
each of whom carried a lantern, started out in single file with 
Swami at the head. The long row of lanterns made a 
beautiful spectacle as the little column climbed the winding 
path through the bushes to the top of the hill or, as it was 
now named, ‘‘Dhuni Giri”. 

Prior to the evening hour the men had carried up a large 
supply of wood to last through the night and after the students 
were seated the fire was lit and the ceremony began. The 
two Swamis were seated at the south side of the fire, the men 
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were at the north while the women were seated along the 
other sides. Swami Trigunatita, having chanted, spoke on 
the significance of the Dhuni. For the next three hours, 
chanting, speaking and reading of Scriptures filled the time. 
After this came the fire ceremony. First, the two Swamis 
circled the students seven times around the edge of the open 
space, chanting “Haribor’ as they went ; then the students 
stood about the fire and, as Swami Trigunatita chanted the 
mantrams they repeated the words after him during the 
purification ceremony. Every student had been instructed to 
bring a little oil or water and some wild flowers or leaves and, 
as they repeated each line after Swami, they poured some of 
the oil or threw a few of the flowers on the fire as an offering 
for purification, from every phase of selfishness and ignorance 
that stood in the way to true knowledge. 

During the all-night service, Swami Prakashananda 
enchanted the students with his melodious rendering of beauti- 
ful Sanscrit songs, new to Western ears, but the burden of 
devotion they carried was unmistakable and sounded a 
sympathetic chord in the hearts and souls of the listeners. 

After the ceremony the students entered into a long 
meditation under Swami Trigunatita and at its close Swami 
read stories of Indian life and told a number of anecdotes from 
the life of the Master and his ow : experiences as a disciple, 
with intermissions of silence until the hour before dawn, when 
all arose to their feet to watch for the first rays announcing 
the coming of the Lord of light. Below them the valley lay 
bathed in the ghostly radiance f)f the faint liglil of the new 
moon, indescribably beautiful, adding its charm to the spiritual 
impressions of the night. The long-drawn-out notes of 
wandering coyotes (a species of wild dog) came up to their 
ears from the valley and once, in the distance, they heard the 
scream of a mountain lion (puma) disturbed by the fire. At 
last the first flush of dawn appeared hi the eastern sky, 
followed by the gorgeous heralds of his arrival in cloud and 
sky, until the great luminary himself flashed his golden rays 
over the horizon, rising above the mountains in regal glory. 
After suitable chants in salutation, the little band took their 
downward way to breakfast and the morning duties. The 
balance of the day was declared a rest day. 

This Dhuni, with slight variations, was typical of many 
to follow in future years, except that not always was a second 
Swami present. 



BUDDHISM AND WHAT IT DID FOR INDIA* 

By Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, m.a., c.i.e. 

Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University 

The initial force of Aryan civilisation was spent by the 
time it reached the western frontier of Bengal ; or, it would 
be more correct to say that the new elements that had entered 
into Aryan society caused a great transformation of its original 
character. In Mithila or North Bihar the Brahman ascendancy 
in thought was lost and the Kshatriyas bega^ to think and act 
for themselves and resist the Brahmanic supremacy. Some 
scholarst have called it the Kshatriya revolt against the 
Brahmans, but it should rather be styled an inevitable new 
stage in the evolution of India. 

A high philosophy, quite distinct from the Vcdic religion, 
was developed first in the hermitages and then at the courts 
of Kshatriya kings like Janaka, and it led, in the course of 
time, to the rise of a great Kshatriya preacher. It was Gautama 
Buddha, the lion of the Sakya clan, who rose in open protest 
against the power and ritual of the Brahmans and thus intro- 
duced a new’ force into Indian life and thought. 

Let us consider the gifts of Buddhism to India. Thev were 
six in number : — 

(i) First, Buddhism gave us a popular religion, without any 
complex and unintelligible ritual that could be performed only 
by a priestly class. It deliberately set itself to appeal to the 
masses, and wonderfully succeeded in winning their hearts by 
its simplicity, its emotional element, its easy ethical code, its 
use of the vernacular language in its scriptures, its popular 
method of teaching by means of parables, its worship in congre- 
gation. It introduced a personal element into religion, in the 
form of a known human Saviour, in the place of the impersonal 
forces of Nature to whom the Vedic Aiy^ans used to pray and 
the passionless abstract deity adored in the Upanishads. 

(ii) Image-worship was most probably introduced into India 
by the Buddhists. Wc can conjecture that the earliest statues 

* The second of a series of six lectures on “India through the 
Ages,'* delivered under the auspices of the Madras UniversiU\ 

. t Muir's Sanskrit Texts, Vol. I, (3rd edition), 296-479- The contest 
originated much earlier, before the caste system had become rigid. 
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of Buddha were set up as purely commemorative of a great 
master and preacher, but they soon came to be worshipped as 
representations of the godhead. For sheltering these sacred 
images houses had to be built, and thus temples arose, while 
the Vedic Aryans had been contented with offering sacrifices 
on altars in the open air, as was the case with the Aryans of 
ancient Persia. 

(iii) The monastic system, or the organization of religious 
devotees in disciplined communities oi orders, was another 
innovation due to Buddhism, It is true that solitary recluses 
and old men retiring to forests in order to end their days in 
lonely contemplation, had been known before, but not the 
banding together of religious devotees into a fraternity of monks, 
obeying a common head and living together under a common 
code of disciplinary rules. 

(iv) Buddhism created a vast and varied literature in the 
spoken tongue, which was meant for the common people and 
not reserved for a learned priesthood. 

(v) The most charming contribution of Buddhism to Indian 
life was in the domain of sculpture and architecture. Here was 
a new element which the Vedic Aryans had not thought of, and 
which, though introduced by the Buddhists, continued with 
growing volume in the later Hindu period. The Buddhists set 
the example of dedicating cave temples, which the Hindus and 
Jainas followed in a^er ages. 

(vi) Buddhism established an intimate contact between 
India and foreign countries. This religion was India’s greatest 
gift to the outer world. It was a universal movement, a force 
irrespective of country and caste, which the whole ancient East 
was free to accept. Indian monks and scholars carried 
Buddhism to foreign countries from the third century before 
Christ onwards, and thereafter the converts of these countries 
looked up to India as a holy land, the cradle of their faith, a 
pilgrimage to which was the crowning act of a pious house- 
holder’s life. 


Two Streams ok Human Movement 

Thus, there were two streams of human movement, one of 
native Buddhist teachers going out of India and another of 
foreign Buddhist pilgrims and students flocking to India, which 
broke our isolation in that age. The Hindus followed the 
example thus set, and from the third century after Christ we 
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have records of Hindu missionaries and colonists settling in 
Further India and several of the Pacific Islands. 

The result was that, in what is called the Buddhistic age, 
the fusion of foreign non-Aryan immigrant tribes and families 
with the Indian population became an easy occurrence of every 
day. History records many examples of it. In the first century 
of the Christian era, some families that bear Persian names are 
found settled in Western India and patronising Brahmans and 
Buddhist monks alike. The Karle and Nasik cave inscriptions 
tell us that Harapharna {i.e., Holophemes), son of Sctaphama, 
a Sova-Saka, gave away a cave-hall surrounded by nine cells to 
the Mahasanghika branch of Buddhist monks ; and that Usha- 
vadata (i.e., Rishava-datta) a Saka, the son-in-law of the 
Kshatrapa Nahapana, gave away three lakhs of cows and sixteen 
villages to the Brahmans, paid for the marriage of eight 
Brahman maidens, fed a lakh of Brahmans for one year, dedi- 
cated a cave-monastery for the use of the Buddhist begging 
friars, and made a gift of the village of Karan jika for the 
support of the ascetics living in the caves at Valuraka, without 
distinction of sect. (“Epigr. Indies,'* VII, 58, 72 ; VIII 78, 
86). In later times, when Buddhism decayed, these foreign 
settlers were quietly and completely absorbed in the mass of 
the Hindu population, their toeign origin having been for- 
gotten during their long previous stay in India. 

Thus Buddhism, without at first intending it, contributed 
very largely to the synthesis which has produced the modern 
Hindu faith and society. 

In this expansion of India outside and consolidation within 
Asoka had made the first beginnings in the third century before 
Christ ; but the movement became vast and sweeping only in 
the first century after Christ, under the Scythians and the 
Bactrian Greeks and Indo-Parthians whom the Scythians 
absorbed and replaced in political domination. 

^Mahayana Buddhism advanced conquering the minds of men 
to the west, north-west and north out of India, while the 
Kiishan emperors penetrated with their arms from Central Asia 
south-eastwards into the Gangctic Valley. Thus, these two 
forces, physical and spiritual, had the same effect of bringing 
foreign settlers into India, putting the Indian stamp on them, 
^nd finally converting their descendants into unmistakable 
Hindus a few centuries afterwards. The Sulainian range ceased 
fo exist as a barrier on our west, and the Punjab and Afghan- 
istan, Khurasan and Seistan became as one country. 

3 
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The ports of our west coast, — Sopara, Cambay, Broach and 
Chaul, — facilitated the same immigration by sea, and Konkan 
and Gujrat and even Malwa became the homes of foreign tribes 
that accepted the culture and religion of the land of their adop- 
tion. Witness the satraps of Ujjain. Chashtana, the founder 
of this line, was the son of Psamotika, a name which we find 
in the dynastic lists of ancient Egypt and Babylonia alike. 
But his descendants soon became Hindus and patrons of the 
Hindu religion. 

SociAi, Customs and Manners op Newcomers 

The newcomers into India retained their un-Hindu foreign 
names and customs for some time, because Buddhism did not 
insist on uniformity in these points, but embraced all within 
its tolerant bosom. After a few generations, however, when 
the Hindu revival began, the descendants of these foreigners 
were hammered or coaxed into uniformity with the Hindus 
around them in name, social practices and manners ; and a 
homogeneous population and culture in India was the result. 
Thus, the Andhra king, Sri Pulumayi, the son of Vashisti, is 
praised for having brought society back to the rigid purity of 
Hindu law by ‘‘stopping mesalliances between the four castes** 
through the extermination of the casteless Kshaharata dynasty 
of satraps. (“Epigr, Indica,'* VI iT, 6o). And yet this king 
gave a village to the Saramanas or Buddhist priests of the 
Bhatayaniya fraternity , living in the Queen*s cave (Ibid. p. 67).. 

So, too, the earlier rulers of the Kushan empire in India 
bear purely Turki names like Kujula Kadphisa, Vajeski, 
Kaniski, and Huviski ; but immediately after Ihiviski we have 
the clear Hindu name of Vasudeva. 

The Mongolian Ahom dynasty that conquered Assam in 
the thirteenth century, at first used non-Indian names like 
Sudangpa {1397), Supimpha (1493), Suhangmung (i4:^7)> 
Sukhampha (1552), and then from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century their descendants became Hindu Rajahs with 
names like Pratap Sinha (1603), Jayadhwaj (1648), Udayaditya 
(1669), Rudra Sinha (1696), etc. 

At first the Scythians (Sakas) in India used to keep np 
their connection with their far-off homeland west of the Bolaii 
Pass. Thus, the Mathura lion-capital of the first century A.D. 
bears an inscription in honour of all the inhabitants of the 
Saka-land : “Sarvasa sakarastanasa puyae** (“Epigr. Indies,** 
IX, 146). 
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Now, this ‘^Saka-sthan*’ in Sanskrit, became ‘‘sekestene*’ 
in Greek, “sejistan** in mediaeval Persian and “seistan” in 
modem Persian. It is the south-eastern corner of Persia. 

But a few generations later we find the Sakas completely 
naturalised in India and absorbed into the Hindu population. 
So, too, the Hun invaders of the fifth century A.D., after many 
lights with the Gupta empire, lost the chance of political domi- 
nation in India, and settled down as peaceful common people, 
contributing tribes to various Hindu castes and professions. 
Thus, one recognised Rajput clan bears the name of Hun. 
Their nomadic brethren, the Gujars, after many wanderings 
since migration to India, have settled in the Delhi district and 
the country west of it, and given their name to the province of 
Gujrat or ‘‘Gurjara-rashtra,** to the district of Gujranwala, 
and to the Rajput clan of Bar-Gujars. 

Reorganisation of Hindu Society 

After the upheaval caused by the mass incursions of the 
Scythians and other nomadic races from the first to the sixth 
century of the Christian era, Hindu society was reorganised 
and graded anew. The caste-grouping then adopted became 
stereotyped in every province. History has preserved no record 
of how this happened, nor the names of the mighty social 
leaders and Brahman scholars who imposed their will on such 
a huge population throughout such an immense extent of coun- 
try, and poured the fluid elements of society into a mould where 
they have acquired rigidity for all time to come. But we get 
a few glimpses from the identical tradition preserved in places 
as far apart as Gujrat, Assam, Lower Bengal, and Orissa.* In 
each of these provinces there is a universally accepted belief 
that an ancient king wanted to perform a Vcdic sacrifice, but 
found the local Brahmans ignorant and impure in their lives 
(like the English clergy of the earlier years of King Alfred) 
that he had to induce five pure Brahmans to come from Kanauj 
and settle in his kingdom, and to these five immigrants the 
best local Brahman families of later times trace their descent. 

At that forgotten reorganisation of society, the passion 
everywhere was to revert to the pristine purity of blood, — at 
least of social practice and religious rites, — that had existed 
before the Hun flood submerged North India, and the seat of 

. Gazetteer of India, 3rd edn. ii. Bengali tradition about King 

^Qisiir; Bombay Gazetteer, ist edn. 
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this pure type was Kanaiij in Madhyadesh or the Canga- 
Jamuna doab. 

This huge reconstruction of Hindu society stretches, with 
its ebb and flow, from the sixth to the tenth century after Christ. 
During this period the Scythian and other foreign settlers were 
completely Hinduised, the Rajputs rose to kingship as the 
ruling caste, with their numberless principalities covering the 
whole country from Attock and Und on the Indus to Palania 
in South Bihar. They made themselves the ardent champion^ 
of the new Hinduism. It was on this Rajput wall that the 
Muslim invaders from the north-west impinged at the close of 
the tenth century. 

This moral transformation of savage foreigners is the 
greatest glory of India, and a proof of the death-defying vitality 
of Hinduism, considered not as a dogmatic creed (which it never 
was), but as a social force and civilising agency. The spirit 
of India has triumphed over time and change and kept the 
composite Indian people’s mind as active and keen as in the 
best days of pure Aryan ascendancy. The blending of races 
here has not led to that intellectual and moral deterioration 
which is found among the present-day mixed population of what 
was once Spanish America. 

As a distinguished Orientalist has truly observed, *‘The 
most important fact in Hindu history is overlooked (by our 
orthodox writers). T mean the attractive power of Hindu 
civilisation, which has enabled it to assimilate and absorb mU> 
itself every foreign invader except the Moslem and the Euro- 
pean. Those Indians have a poor idea of their country’s great- 
ness, who do not realise how it has tamed and civilised the 
nomads of Central Asia, so that wild Turkman tribes have been 
transformed into some of the most famous of the Rajput royal 
races.” (A. M. T. Jackson in “Indian Antiquary ” iqto, p. 77)- 

The Dkcay ok BuDDHJtiM 

The history of Buddhism in India is a story of strange 
transformations running through twenty centuries. The 
astonishing result of it is that this religion, which has converted 
nearly a (piarter of the human race, has totally disappeared 
from the land of its birth. But all the stages of this growth, 
transformation, decay and death can be historically traced. 

In the origin. Buddhism was not avowedly a new creed, 
but an appeal for holier living in the bosom of the existing 
Hindu religion and society. Buddha was not a prophet, but a 
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saint, who urged his hearers to give up their vices and follies 
and to practise that purity of conduct and sincerity of belief 
which is the essence of every true religion. He himself, so far 
as we can judge from the scanty volume of what is accepted as 
his true sayings, taught neither new dogmas, nor new rituals, 
nor even a new philosophy, f 

The basic doctrine of Buddhism, as all scholars now admit, 
sprang from the pre-existing Hindu philosophy of the Sankhya 
and the later Upaiiishads,— the belief, namely, that human life 
is a miseiy and the cessation of rebirth is the means of extin- 
guishing that misery. Such cessation comes from moral self- 
control and the repression of all desires. The eightfold path 
enjoined by Buddha for this purpose is only a code of general 
ethics, and not the special creed of a revealed and distinctive 
faith. 

As Kern points out, *Tt does not necessarily follow that 
the Buddha was supposed to have invented the whole of 
morality. On the contrary, the Master himself repeatedly 

extols the morals and virtues of the ancient Rishis 

Buddhism has wisely adopted many articles of morality and pious 
customs flowing from the source of the Brahmanist code. . . . 
The sect originally had no moral code at all, except the prohi- 
bitions and duties prescribed to the members of the Order.** 
['‘Manual of Indian Buddhism,** 68-69.] 

Thus, so far as the original philosophy of Buddhism goes, 
there is hardly any break of continuity between Buddha and the 
Hindu sages \ 10 had preceded him. In the ‘'Jatakas** Buddha 
says again an? ^gaiti that true piety consists not in the per- 
formance of rit:.^ . or the repetition of set prayers, but in holy 
living and holy Cjkdng. 

In the proclatnations of the great royal preacher Asoka, we 
>00 the same insistence on general morality as the real aim of 
the Buddhistic “Pharma*’. In the second Pillar Edict Asoka 
says, “Dharma good ; but what is Dharma? It consists in 
<loing good to the many, kindness, charity, truthfulness, 
purity.** • 

The definition of Dharma is even more explicit in the four- 
teenth Rock E^ict : — 

/ 

* ‘Dharma has great fruits. It consists in much kindness to 
shaves and servants, reverence to ciders, control of the passions, 

t Kem*s “Manual,** p. 47— “We only surmise that both systems 
(vjz., the Buddhist and the Sankhva) derive from a common remote 
source.*' Also 50 middle. 
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almsgiving to Sramanas and Brahmanas, and to others similar 
benefit of Dharma.** 

So much for the creed of the new Preacher. Nor did 
Buddha lay down a special ritual for his followers. That was 
of later growth. The only new thing he introduced was the 
institution of the orders of monks and nuns. But even the 
rules of monastic discipline left by him seem to have been few, 
simple and undefined. They had to be codified and stiffened 
after his death. This is clearly proved by the traditions relating 
to the first Council held immediately after his death and 
especially of the second Council, that of Vaisali, the calling 
together of which would not have been necessary if the rules 
of monastic life had been fully elaborated and laid down in 
writing, so as to obviate all doubt and controversy about their 
nature. [Kern, 103, RockhilPs ‘%ife of Buddha,” 171-180.] 

With the disappearance of the towering personality of its 
founder, began the long line of changes in Buddhism. First, 
an attempt — a very natural attempt — was made to set up a 
scripture and a code of recorded rules in the place of the living 
teacher who had disappeared and his sayings which had till 
then been orally preserved. Immediately after the Nirvana of 
Buddha, five hundred monks assembled at Rajgir, under the 
presidency of the aged Maha-Kasyapa, for this purpose. 

“Kasyapa the Great, whom tiie Master had designated as 
his successor, made the proposal that the brethien should 
assemble to rehearse the Lord’s precepts. The^ proposal was 
adopted.” [Kern, 102, 103 ; Rockhill 157-160.1 IJ^al, ii. 162.] 

But it was hopeless to reach iiniformiM^ means of a 
council of bishops, without an ever-present uble Pope or 
dictator of the faith. A hundred years afterfcie first Council, 
difference of opinion as to the orthodox doctrliiu^s and practices 
made the summoning of a second Council! nL‘cessar>^ The 
scandalous lives and doctrines of the monks joi Vaisali roused 
the indignation of the reformer Yasas, and he was supported 
by the venerable priests Sarvaka and Revata,. But it was to 
no effect. The Vaisali Council, instead of restoring uniformity 
to the Church, broke up in disorder ; two different councils seem 
to have been held here by the two parties, neither recogni.siiig 
the authority of the other, and the Church was ripnt by an open 
schism. [Kern, 103-109 ; Rockhill, 1 71-172 ; V/atters, ii. 7.v 

77.] 
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A LETTER FROM ROMAIN ROLLAND 

[Translated from the original French] 


[We received the following letter from M. Holland lately, mainly in 
connection with an article by Mr. Dilip Kumar Roy, which appeared 
in our February issue {Romain RoUand on Ramakrishna and Viveka- 
nanda, p. 49 £f). We sent relevant extracts of the letter to Mr. Roy 
whose reply we are glad to publish along with M. Rolland’s letter. 
Swatni Ashokananda, Kditor, P.B.] 


4th March, 1928. 

Dear Swami Ashokananda, 

Thank you for your friendly letter. I have been very 
much moved at receiving from the venerable Swami Shivananda 
a long letter full of valuable remembrances and explanations. 
I hope to show my gratitude by writing to him and excuse 

myself for not having done so up to the present. The 

works I have in hand, which have taken longer than I thought, 
have not allowed me the necessary concentration for other 
thoughts. I have only just finished to-day the first volume of 
the new work which I am devoting to Beethoven ; and at last 
I can give myself to that on Ramakrishna. 

I hope the (involuntary) bringing together of these 
two names does not astonish you ! In studying very 
closely for a year the musical genius and the creative 
personality of Beethoven, I have been able better to 
verify what I think I indicated to you in a letter : 

the relationship of our master-musicians of Europe, (truly 

inspired like Beethoven), with your great seers of India. They 
are in direct communion with the Divine and a Beethoven is 
by nature in a constant state of “Yoga**. The only profound 
difference with India is that with us there does not exist a 
secular tradition, well-informed and rational, of this spiritual 
intercourse with God ; so that each of our inspired ones is a 
solitary person who undergoes anew the divine experience 
entirely without a guide, with its risks and perils, often very 
great. And so I have arrived at the discovery that the deafness, 
which was his tragic lot and which “walled** him up even whilst 
he was alive, was the result of his ecstatic states of music and 
“Yoga**, producing mental disturbances closely bordering on 
apoplexy. He used to live in transports of audible revelation, 
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in which the rest of the world no longer existed for him ; and 
his powerful will was entirely given up to the effort of appre- 
hending the God which was consuming him. It is a matter 
for regret that India has only had knowledge of Europe 
through Anglo-Saxon races who are of all European races the 
most destitute of musical and mystical genius, the hardest and 
most practical of people, only great, with some few exceptions, 
on the field of action and in the worlds of scientific and 
practical experience. If India had known better the depths of 
soul of old Germany and the inner life hidden away in old 
mediaeval France (which is extant always under the noisy waves 
of what I call in John Christopher “the market on the square’’), 
she would have felt our common brotherhood. 

I have read in the February Prabuddha Bharaia the inter- 
view which Dilip Kumar Roy has published about me 

I am much dissatisfied with it He attributes to me 

remarks entirely different from those which 1 made. I will 
mention a few of them, by way of example. 

First, one of the motives which he attributes to me for 
writing a book on Ramakrishna is to defend Mukherji’s book 
against “jealousy and heart-burning” which has gathered 
round it. I said nothing like that. 1 said that his “Face of 
Silence” had been the first book which had revealed to me the 
personality of Ramakrishna and th 't I was grateful to him for 
it. But I was not going to write myself a book on the great 
thought of India for the purpose of defending Mukherji ! It is 
not a question about Mukherji, it is about Ramakrishna. I am 
not going to mix myself up in Indian controversies. I have 
to put before the Western world my own revelation of the 
“Man-God” of India. 

Secondly, Roy attributes these words to me : “Our people 
are getting more and more prone to belittle wholesale the great 
men of Asia, and they are little by little losing all interest in 
things Asiatic.” This is just the contrary to th<; reality. The 
European public has never been more interested than to-day 
in things Asiatic, and never more attracted than to-day by the 
fascinating light of the great men of Asia. And it is this fact 
which disturbs the nationalists of the West and makes them 
write books like “Defence of the West” by the ultra- 
nationalistic and reactionary Frenchman, Henry Massis. A 
person only “defends” himself when he thinks himself to be 
threatened. The very attitude of the “Occidentalists” of to- 
day who denounce the supposed danger of the East proves that 
the East is already taking her place. 
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Thirdly, Roy attributes to me some unkind words with 
regard to the Schopenhauer Society. This is altering my own 
thoughts in a manner which pains me. I have a very lively 
sympathy for the Schopenhauer Society which, of all the great 
philosophical societies of Europe, is really the one which is 
most interested in India. It devoted to India its last inter- 
national congress of the last year, and its new '‘Jahrbuch** 
which has just appeared contains the full report of it. I have 
asked the director of the Society, Professor Hans Zint, Senator 
of the free town of Danzig, to have a copy sent to you. You 
will read in it of some remarkable conferences on Europe and 
India. (I have modestly collaborated in it with some pages 
devoted to Vivekananda and Paul Deussen). A Society which 
has preserved the pious worship of its great master, Schopen- 
hauer (the first thinker of Europe, in whose veins was transfused 
the blood of Indian thought), a Society which (in opposition to 
those which make use of the name of Kant and the other great 
metaphysicians of Germany) always defends the spirit of the 
intellectual communion between all the peoples of Europe, Asia 
and the world, such a Society deserves our respect and our 
sympathy. I expressed ray astonishment before Roy that Paul 
Deussen should have doubted the exceptional importance of 
Vivekananda when he came to visit him, and that the Schopen- 
hauer Society founded by Paul Deussen should have lost the 
recollection of this visit. But there was in it no desire to hurt 
the feelings of men whom I respect and admire. On the con- 
trary I remarked on the enthusiastic feeling with which the 
President of the Society, Professor Hans Zint, read the quota- 
tion from Vivekananda which I had made in my article. 

Fourthly, with reference to “social service** and to 
the “uplifting work for the masses,” Roy has attri- 
buted to me a quite untrue remark about Gandhi. He 
makes me say, “Why do not your great leaders, like 
Gandhi, for instance, take more seriously to this urgent 
work that lies before you all?** This is absurd. I could have 
reproached Gandhi for a lack of the great metaphysical spirit, 
of broad intellectualism, of deep comprehension of art and 
thought. But the last thing that one could have reproached 
him for would be his lack of interest in “social service,** to 
which he has devoted Iiis life up to the extreme limit of his 
strength. If there is in Gandhi an incontestable holiness, a 
complete denial of himself, a divine sacrifice of his entire being, 
it is in his service of the community. For this sublime example 
I bow myself before him and take the dust of his feet. Roy 
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then has attributed to me here the very opposite of my real 
thought. I could mention other smaller errors. This is enough 
to show the inexactitude of this interview and I do not speak 
at all of everything he has forgotten to note. 

I do not question the sincerity of D. K. Roy ; it does not 
allow of discussion. And further I am sorry to have to con- 
tradict his account. It is disagreeable to me to complain against 
D. Roy who is a charming person, an excellent musician, with 
brilliant gifts, well-intentioned and who has always shown me 
a sympathy for which I am most thankful to him. He has 
written it in good faith 

Kindly accept, dear Swami Ashokananda, my brotherly 
greetings. 

Romain Rolland. 

[Mr. Dilip Kumar Roy*s reply : 1 am grateful to the Editor of 
Prahuddha Bharata for having sent me the letter of Monsieur Rolland 
early. I may say a word or two to obviate the misunderstanding of all 
and particularly of Monsieur Rolland whom I admire and love so mucli. 

First of all, I plead guilty to his charge of having at places 
incorrectly reported him. I should have sent the report to him first 
for correction. The reason why I did not do so was that a few years 
back I had published a similar interview in Current Thought and 
Monsieur Rolland had thanked me kindly for the same. I received a 
similar letter of thanks from Bertrand Russell on iny sending to him 
the report of my interview with him, publislicd in The Modern Review, 
December, 1927. All thin had emboldened me— a little unjustiliabl.\ 
perhaps — and I published the interview with Mnnsieur Rolland a little 
hastily. I trust Monsieur Rolland will read this reply of mine with 
the kind forbearance for which he has always been renowned and for- 
give me for my having given him pain as he pol’ds out in his letter. 
None would be more sorry for this than I who not nti?y love liim l>nl 
have derived no small inspiration from his life and personal contact. 
Let me assure him that I will never forget the debt I owe him, and 
it is this consciousness which makes me feel all the more guilty in 
having reported him incorrectly. 

A word or two as to the explanation of my error however : 

When I heard from Monsieur Rolland about his desire to write a 
book about Ramakrishna-Vivekananda, 1 grew so enthusiastic that I did 
not pay much attention to all that he said about the origin of his desire, 
about the Schopenhauer Society and the rest. I wrote the interview 
not to belittle the philosopher who did not know anything about 
Vivekananda but to let my countrymen know about the disinterested- 
ness of Monsieur Rolland who, in the midst of his great stress of multi- 
farious activities, should have the time and the energy to write such a 
book about two great Indians. It is worthy of him and his wonderful 
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vision indeed, and it is this vision of his, which helped him so much 
in gaining the marvellous insight into the life and movements of 
Gandhi. To me this was the motive power of reporting the interview. 
Mahatma Gandhi 1 admire from the bottom of my heart and he knows 
it. I had not the slightest desire of insinuating that he lacked in 
ardour as to social service. I do not know myself, however, why I had 
the impression that Monsieur Rolland had asked me as to why he 
(Gandhi) did not go in for social work heart and sonl. It is curious 
that I had and I ask the forgiveness of both in all humility and sincerity. 

Only one thing I must say liow'ever in self-justification — though net 
for the purpose of contradicting Monsieur Rolland— when he says that 
Europe is not growing more and more self-centred vis-^-vis the world 
at large and the great men of Asia. 

I must of course say at the outset that I accept Monsieur Rolland*s 
statement to the effect that he had not made the above remark. Only 
I will try a little to explain why I had the impression that he had. 

Russell had made exactly the observation which I have erroneously 
attributed to Monsieur Rolland, when I saw him at Cornwall in June, 
1927. 1 had sent the report to him before publication and he had made 
some very minor corrections leaving this observation intact. I cite this 
as an objective proof that he did make the observation. (1 have 
published Russel's letter of approval in The Modern Review.) Then, 
I liad myself the impression this time that Europe was passing through 
a phase of jingoism and narrow nationalism just now. Men like Massis, 
Valery, Norman Angel and others corroborated my impression, though 
some of them regret it. Consequently when Monarieur Rolland wanted 
to deprecate the recrudescence of such chauvinism, 1 thought that he 
meant it more generally than he had intended. I trust Monsieur Rolland 
will underst'ind this. 

Nevertheless, I am very sorry for having wrongly reported him. 
Only I trust he will believe me when I say that the reason which 
impelled me to write the interview was that I wanted our countrymen 
to appreciate his greatness in undertaking such a disinterested task, 
besides, my enthusiasm knew no bounds when he told me he was going 
to write a book about RainakrivShiia-Vivekananda — the two men w’hom 
I have revered since the dawn of my religious consciousness. That is 
why I looked upon the other items as comparatively unimportant. For 
my errors, therefore, it is my enthusiasm which was to blame and not 
any deliberate desire to misrepresent.] 



SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE EDUCATIONAL 
WORK OF THE RAMAKRISHNA MISSION-II 

By Swami Nirvedananda 

(Continued from the last issue) 

Type No. 3.— Day Schools 

For our boys till they attain the age of puberty, much 
more useful service can be rendered through a day-school run 
on proper lines, than through a hostel. Just like the growth 
of their tender limbs, the growth of their intellectual and 
emotional faculties requires very careful and intelligent 
nursing. Each stage, infancy, childhood and adolescence, has 
its peculiar characteristics and the business of the teacher is 
to adjust the surroundings and activities of the individual in 
such a way that it may be gently led through all these stages 
and allowed to unfold, by a gradual and natural process, its 
various faculties like so many flower-blossoms. A child has 
to be just helped to grow and not sawed, planed and chiselled 
like a plank of wood. The teacher’s task is more like that of 
the cultivator than that of the carpenter or mason. Formerly 
education in Western countries was supposed to resemble the 
work of a mason. , Tt. chers presumed that they were to build 
in the pupils’ mind an edifice of knowledge by piling up in- 
formation on various subjects. Thus they used to thrust their 
o\vn knowledge on the pupil without doubting for a moment 
whether the pupil’s mind was fit for receiving it. But since 
the contributions of Rcstalo/.zi and Froebel, mcanf specially for 
the education of infants, the entire educational system for 
children and even youths in the West has undergone a revolu- 
tion. Padagogy has developed into a complete science and 
hundreds of experiments are being actually carried on there to 
make new researches regarding methods of teaching, school- 
discipline, etc. Pestalozzi and Froebel for the first time detected 
the fallacy of ignoring the pupil’s mind as a subjective factor 
of education. Psychology of infancy, childhood, adolescence 
and youth has commenced to play a very important role in 
education and has become an interesting field for useful peda- 
gogic research. The very function of education has been dis^ 
covered to be mainly psychological in so far as it has been 
found to consist in simply helping the development of the 
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inborn faculties and not in stuffing the brain with information. 
Repeated exercise of each of the faculties proceeding from inner 
impulse is all that is required for its healthy development. To 
arouse self-activity of the pupil for exercising its various 
faculties has therefore been ascertained to be the primary busi- 
ness of the teacher. This has made the teacher's task immensely 
complicated ; for to rouse self-activity, the teacher is required 
to have an expert knowledge of the pupil's taste and capacity, 
which vary enormously with heredity, age and environment. 
vSyllabus, routine, lessons, school-discipline have all to be based 
fundamentally on the psychological requirements of different 
groups of pupils classified at least according to age into three 
broad divisions, namely, infancy, childhood and adolescence ; 
otherwise the very object of developing the faculties has every 
chance of being frustrated. Every effort is made there to make 
each particular lesson easy and interesting ; succeeding leSvSons 
are graduated according to the growing power of the pupil's 
mind ; lessons on different subjects are co-ordinated as far as 
possible to save specially little ones from unnecessary mental 
strain ; pupils are led very gently from the known to the un- 
known, from the familiar to the unfamiliar, from the concrete 
to the abstract ; training of the senses, specially of sight and 
sound, is provided and first-hand observation is made to be 
the very basis of all knowledge ; training of the hand is 
imparted through manual work and this is made interesting by 
co-ordinating it with lessons on different subjects ; pictures, 
charts, models, maps, articles for object-lessons, articles for 
interesting games, together with hundreds of devices, are requisi- 
tioned for converting education of children into a kind of highly 
amusing play which can easily stir up the self-activity of the 
pupils for the natural unfoldment of their inborn faculties. 
What we have said in this connection does not suffice to give 
even a distant hint of the devoted attention, patient and 
systematic investigations and epoch-making achievements of 
the huge army (jf educators in the Western countries. Hundreds 
of books containing original contributions to various topics con- 
nected with school-education have already been published and 
strict measures are being adopted to put into practice at least 
the fundamental psychological principles. In some of the 
countries coercion of puf)ils has been penalised by legislation ; 
teaching has been made a subject for study, in which one has 
to specialise and obtain the necessary certificate just like a 
lawyer or the medical practitioner, before he is allowed to take 
lip the profession of teaching. 
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In our country the state of things is quite different ; 
although the authorities here are trying very slowly to improve 
school-education in the light of the accepted methods of the 
advanced countries, we need not enter into any detailed com- 
ment to point out that in most of our schools pupils are still 
subjected to ideals and methods of education, which have long 
become obsolete in the West. Ideals and methods, which have 
absolutely no relation with the needs and capacities of the 
evolving mind of the pupil, may be called in this age of peda- 
gogic enlightenment, simply barbarous. By inflicting this bar- 
barous method upon the school-going population, we arc per- 
petrating a horrible act of cruelty to the young ones of this 
country ; in the name of education we are unconsciously 
trampling upon their budding faculties, impeding their healthy 
growth and development of manhood. Our ignorance of 
modem methods cannot be excused and permitted to exonerate 
this positively criminal offence in view of the vast array of 
pedagogic publications before us. 

Our young ones are as it were in a house on fire and they 
demand immediate relief. Unless they are relieved from the 
deadening pressure of this obnoxious system of school-education, 
most of them will have absolutely no chance, for normal 
development. This is why we believe, vigorous efforts need be 
made for improving .school-cducati «n and we shall serve the 
cause better if we can set up a few model day-schools thoroughly 
up-to-date in all respc ts and yet strictly loyal to all that is 
decidedly good and healthy in our old indigenous system. 

Type No. 3 (A).— Day-School for Infants 

Such a school, even if it be meant solely for little children, 
requires, as a matter of absolute necessity, plenty of equipments 
and a good deal of expert knowledge. These are as much 
indispensable even for a modern infant-school as the school- 
premises or the school teacher. We shall indeed render a 
valuable service to the country if we can build u]) at least one 
such model institution for our infants, and find out by patient 
and systematic experiment how we may, with the strictest 
possible economy of men and money, adapt the perfectly rational 
and universal principles of pedagogic science to Indian 
conditions and requirements. Tet us concentrate on rearing up 
at least one such school and try seriously to contribute as a 
result of our experiments something substantial to the important 
subject of rearing infant-education in India. 
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Type No. 3 (B) .—Day-Schooe eor Bigger Children 

For bigger children we shall do well to set up model day- 
schools separately for boys and girls. These also will require 
experts and equipments costing much more than infant-schools. 
We should estimate our strength before we launch any pro- 
gramme of a day-school of any variety. We should always 
remember that our strength and resources are limited and should 
always be conscious of the fact that we have to utilise them 
very carefully so that we may produce the greatest possible 
effect, which can be done by a thrifty use of our men and 
money after setting up a number of model types of institutions. 
We should never think that we shall serve the cause of educa- 
tion by simply establishing any number of stereotyped schools 
in the country. 

Type No. 3 (C).— Fuu-fledged Day-Schooi. 

If after doing all that is needed for establishing and con- 
ducting one of the two model types for infants and bigger 
children, any of our centres can spare surplus men and energy, 
it may then and only then be permitted to extend the scope 
of the school by trying to evolve the remaining type. We should 
always remember that just as psychological requirements dis- 
tinguish boys from girls, so do they distinguish little children 
of either sex from the bigger ones ; and this is precisely the 
reason why absolutely separate arrangements are to be made 
for each group if we at all intend to have an eye upon the 
quality of our work. 

Type No. 3 (D) Fuil-feedged Day-Schooi, with Boarding House 

After finishing what is necessary for running day-schools 
both for infants and bigger children, if any of our centres can 
still spare energy and money, it may proceed to establish a 
hostel only for the bigger ones according to type 2 A. This 
will complete a full-fledged model school. In the process of 
evolution the hostel may precede or follow the establishment of 
the school. What we intend to emphasise is that we should 
clearly comprehend the requisites of each of the types separately 
and measure our strength carefully before attempting to give 
shape to any one of them. 

Each of these types represents an institution either purely 
for boys or for girls. 
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Type No. 4.—Residentiai, SchooIv 

A complete residential school after the ancient Gurukiila 
system will undoubtedly have the greatest educational value. 
Boys below eight or nine should better live with parents or 
in nurseries conducted by female experts, because at this tender 
age they positively require much more loving care and atten- 
tion than what they may possibly get from male teachers. In 
our ancient system also the age of admission was at or about 
nine when the Upanayana ceremony was usually performed. 
So by residential school we mean a school run on the lines 
of a Brahmacharya Ashrania, where boys from the age of eight 
or nine right up to the age of matriculation will reside and 
get their academic school education together with all that is 
necessary for a healthy and all-round growth of their body 
and mind. 

A residential school therefore sliould be located in a 
healthy place and it must have environmental conditions con- 
ducive to physical and mental growth, and this is the first 
requisite of such an institution. 

The second thing necessary is adoption of improved 
methods. We have already observed that so far as our school boys 
are concerned, no amount of arrangements for supplementary 
training for developing physique, fficiency and character will 
be of any avail until and unless the boys are relieved to a con- 
siderable extent from deadening pressure of the unscientific 
and unnatural methods of teaching, which are commonly prac- 
tised in our ordinary schools. Modern educationists are 
unanimous in believing that the child* s brain is a highly delicate 
organ and therefore requires very careful Iv'ndling ; that the 
teacher's business consists solely in helping the n:iiural unfold- 
ment of its latent faculties ; that the teacher ran help this 
process only by rousing self-activity of the boys, which is the 
most potent and indispensable factor for a healthy development 
of their faculties ; that this self-activity cayi be awakened only 
by loving and sympathetic attention to their actual need, taste 
and capacity ; that syllabus, routine methods of imparting 
lessons, school-discipline, all must cojiform primarily to these 
important psychological requirements of the boys. If we con- 
sider in the light of this pedagogic knowledge what an ordinary 
school of our country is doing, we are .simply shocked to find 
that it is only a tyrants' house where wagon-loads of informa- 
tion on various subjects are thrust upon young minds by a 
T erroristic discipline and nobody cares to understand with 
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sympathy even the obvious biological demands of the tender 
ones. We have already noted that unless we can mend this 
barbarous method and save our boys from the abnormal strain 
that is put upon them we cannot help them materially in any 
way. This is the reason why in a residential school adoption 
of improved methods is a matter of absolute necessity. Other- 
wise it can never be an ideal institution for the development of 
boys. 

Then, of course, all that is needed for physical development 
and efficiency as well as character-building have certainly to 
be provided for. The requirements for these have been already 
noted in the first article. Arrangements for vocational training 
as mentioned in connection with high schools on the topic of 
vocational training in the previous article should also be made. 

The very object of a residential school is to afford all possi- 
ble facilities to each individual pupil so that it may have a 
healthy growth of body and mind, and this makes the task of 
conducting a residential school extremely difficult and com- 
plicated, requiring a good deal of expert attention and plenty 
of resources for necessary equipments. While building up a 
residential school we should remember that our immediate aim 
is to furnish the country with a model of a full-fledged institu- 
tion for our boys, and this is precisely the reason why we should 
be particularly conscious of our responsibilities involved in the 
task and take special care always to measure our strength, and 
proceed very cautiously. If we cannot procure the requisites 
for such an institution, we should see if we can develop any 
of the varieties of Type 3 ; if we cannot do even that, we should 
try to rear up either of the varieties of Type 2 ; failing that 
7ve should of course strive to do whatever we possibly can for 
Type 1. If this be observed as a working principle by our 
centres, fixing their attention always on the strength they can 
command and the quality of work they may possibly produce 
with that, undoubtedly every one of them will contribute 
substantially towards the cause of education and hence towards 
the uplift of this country. 

Type No. 5.—Institutions for Poor IUiddie-class Boys and Youths 

On principle, boys from poor middle-class families should 
be equipped primarily for improving the economic condition 
of their families and that with the minimum expenditure of 
time and energy on their part after education. So in any 
mstitution meant solely for them, vocational training should 
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be more prominent than academic education. Exceptions, ol 
course, should be made for the specially brilliant ones. An 
elementary training of the senses and reason, an eiemeniary 
knowledge of the three R*s, a general enlightenment through 
conversations and discourses together with a sound practical 
knowledge of one or two vocations will be found sufficient for 
the education of most of the mediocre boys. 

All the boys, therefore, in an orphanage irrespective of 
their parts should not be allowed to follow the High School 
course ; for this will mean indiscreet waste of time, energy 
and public money. A type of education covering all that have 
been said to be just sufficient for most of them has to be evolved 
by experiment at one of our institutions meant solely for poor 
boys. 

Then regarding the vocational training which is to be the 
principal factor of their education, we should make it a point 
to consider that our middle-class boys are not usually strong 
and hardy enough to ply the trade of a carpenter or black- 
smith or even that of a weaver. So cari:)enlry, weaving and 
smithy may be arranged for only those who are physically fit ; 
but we should note that provision for vocations requiring 
much less muscular exertion is what is more urgent for the 
occupational training of average middle' class boys. The trade 
of a dentist or of an engraver ma^r, for instance, suit many ; 
specialisation in repair works of various kinds may afford a 
number of suitable voc tions. 

Then in these institutions there should be nothing that 
may possibly depress the poor boys. ‘On)hanagc,* and sucli 
other names should better not be used. Such treatment should 
be accorded to them that they may never have the occasion 
to feel that they are charity boys. Charity boys should not 
on principle be made to collect alms ; this should be as a rule 
the function of the workers or volunteers from the public. If 
a number of paying students may be admitted, the educational 
value of the institution will be found to increase to a degree, 
for seggregation of poor boys in a charitable institution is 
it.self a pressure on the development of manhood. 

Poor middle-class youths, who have passed the matricula- 
tion examination may reside in institutions of Type 2, which 
can arrange suitable vocational training for the dull and 
mediocre ones and higher university education for the brighter 
ones. 

These are some of the types of institutions that have already 
begun to grow under our Mission for a healthy education of 
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boys and youths belonging to middle-class and aristocratic 
families. It has been already stated that in order to economise 
our strength we should concentrate on improving the quality 
of each, so that it may become a model of its kind and also 
turn out some ‘real men.* This will beyond doubt help the 
cause of mass education. 


Mass Rdtjcation 

Besides doing what is necessary for equipi)ing middle-class 
youths, through the different types of institutions mentioned 
above, so that they may feel and work for the uplift of the 
masses according to their power, we should, especially 
through our village centres, make some direct effort for 
mass education. Our village centres should as a rule strive 
to dole out some sort of general education among the masses 
of the neighbourhood akmg with food and medicine which 
they usually distribute. Each of these centres may according 
to its capacity organise directly or through interested local 
people measures for utilising at least some of the following 
agencies for the spread of mass education. 

1. Free Primary School — ^not a simple stereotyped 

Pathsala, but principally an elementary agricul- 
tural and industrial school as suggested in the 
previous article on the topic of vocational training 
in village schools. 

2. Night School — for bare literacy as well as general 

enlightenment through pictures, charts, conversa- 
tions and discourses, — mainly intended for those 
who have to work during the day. 

3. Lantern Lectures — on important topics, such as 

Religions — instnictive narratives from Puraiias 
and lives of saints and seers, real import of religion, 
its relation with our principal social customs. 

Science — hygiene and sanitation, improved agricul- 
ture and agricultural industries including dairy 
farming, home industries, co-operative organisa- 
tion, trade and commerce in ancient and modem 
India, etc. 

4. Exhibitions—organised during Utsabs or during 

Melas in the neighbourhood for giving an impetus 
to improvement of agriculture as well as handi- 
crafts by awarding prizes. Lantern lectures on 
these occasions will prove highly beneficial. 
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5. Free Library. 

6. vSmall Museum — for agricultural, industrial and com- 

mercial products, implements, pictorial charts, etc. 

7. Demonstration Farms — for demonstrating and ex- 

plaining improved methods of agriculture and 
allied industries. 

In connection with the two types of schools mentioned 
above special arrangements for teaching Sanskrit language will 
surely be found to be highly useful for giving a cultural lift to 
the masses. Concerning lantern lectures, it may be noted that 
a new kind of '^Kathakata*' on the topics mentioned above, 
illustrated by lantern slides and accompanied by songs as usual, 
will prove to be an excellent device for general enlightenment 
of the masses. 

The list of dilBFerent types of institutions is far from being 
complete. The list contains only those types which have begun 
to develop under the auspices of our Mission. In view of the 
unemployment problem it would be highly useful to the country 
if it could develop, for instance, 

(i) a full-fledged Industrial School (for diflFerent varieties 
of profitable handicrafts) ; 

(ii) a full-fledged Agriciiltunl vSchool (after the Agricul- 
tural Institute at Allahabad run by American 
Christian Missionaries) ; 

(iii) a School of Arts and Crafts (run on the lines of the 
Lucknow Government School of Arts and Crafts). 

These types are immensely useful no doubt, but we have 
to leave them till enormous funds required fcr each of them are 
forthcoming. But it may be observed that the earliest oppor- 
tunity should be seized to develop a full-fledged Agricultural 
Institute where the students may get systematic lessons, 
theoretical as well as practical, on Farm Chemistry, Farm 
Physics, Botany, Elementary Zoology, Farm Crops and Ele- 
mentary Economics, Horticulture and Climatology, Animal 
Husbandry, Elementary Irrigation and Drainage, Farm Machi- 
nery and Elementary Surveying. 

Although we have suggested incorporation of agricultural 
and industrial courses in the curricula of our schools, orphan- 
ages and hostels, we cannot expect that any one of them will 
be able to provide for such a comprehensive training in agricul- 
ture or to provide for a systematic training in a large number 
of profitable industries and handicrafts. In most cases these 
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institutions will do well at present to place their pupils under 
expert craftsmen in their respective workshops, laboratories or 
places of trade or to send some of them to existing occupational 
schools, till we can rear up full-fledged agricultural or industrial 
schools. 

Our survey of the general situation will be incomplete if 
we do not recognise the gradually awakening self-consciousness 
of our people in various fields of educational activity, showing 
unmistakably the signs of an Indian Renaissance. The defects 
of tlio present system of education have become obvious to most 
of our thinkers, and serious attempts for mending them are 
being made by many. Associations for physical culture and 
cultural education, schools and colleges for economic efiiciency, 
Brahmacharya Vidyalayas and Gurukulas, organisations for mass 
education are coming into existence in different parts of our 
country. 

When our people are beginning to feel keenly for sound 
education, the problem of financing our institutions, of course 
if they are conducted properly, will every day become easier. 
What a vast sum of money has been spent by the various Chris- 
tian Missionary organisations after education in India through 
hundreds of primary schools, high schools, hostels, colleges and 
associations ! And this has been provided mostly by enlight- 
ened charity from the West. We should remember the observa- 
tion of Swami Vivekananda that our people are no less 
charitably disposed than Westerners, — only the channels of 
their munificence require to be diverted towards all that may 
contribute to a complete rejuvenation of our country. The 
rising self-consciousness of our people indicates that before long 
money will not be wanting to work any worthy scheme for the 
spread of man-making, character-building and life-giving 
education in India. Meanwhile we should work patiently 
remembering the motto uttered by our illustrious leader,— 
‘‘Money does not make man, man makes money. 


(Concluded) 



THE ROAD TO THE OCCULT 

By E. Barrington (L. Adams Beck) 

It follows as a natural result of the articles I have been 
writing on the subject of the occult that I am asked to describe 
the practical means of acquiring what are known in India as 
‘*the powers’* — that is to say, the means of using natural force 
in a manner which, to those unacquainted with this peculiar 
system of psychology, will seem supernatural. 

It is my own opinion that the West, now searching even 
passionately for a clue to the mysteries of psychology, will do 
well to listen to the voice of India on the subject. 

The great authority, or rather the authority who collected 
knowledge and opinions on the occult in the second century 
B.C., is an Indian knowm by the name of Patanjali, whose 
Aphorisms” vsurvive to this day as the foundation-stone of the 
science of j^sychology, which in India is named "'Raja Yoga/' 
or the Royal Yoga, the word Yoga signifying union or concen- 
tration since it is only by union and concentration with or on 
the forces of nature that results c.ni be achieved. 

It must not be thought that Patanjali wa^ the originator 
of this system. He only collected the experience, already very 
ancient, of many experimenters. 

To begin with, India wholly denies that so-called “miracles,” 
“answers to prayer” and the strange powers of faith are due to 
any supernatural intervention. She says: “Yes, they happen. 
They are often imitated, faked, but they happen, and abundantly, 
only they are never supernatural, for nothing exists in the 
universe which is not obedient to the law of nature.” 

India states that belief in the possibility of supernatural 
interferences with the law inculcates fear, superstition, and 
therefore cnielty. It belongs to the dark places of the earth 
and must be cast out by the clear daylight of knowledge. 

To understand the mind and its powers, the search-light of 
the mind itself must be turned inward and steadily focused ; 
and, if you come to think of it, that is the one thing which in 
the West we are never trained to do. Our whole system of 
education turns our minds to external things — the common 
branches of learning, observation of the world about us and so 
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torth. But to concentrate mental observation on the mind itself, 
to force it to self-analysis, is a thing rarely or never done in the 
West, where there is not one man in millions who can focus his 
mind on its own powers and, understanding, use them. 

So the goal of this ancient science is concentration on the 
mind and its powers, and it demands no faith or belief. It 
demands only the hard discipline and training which would be 
needed for passing some high and difficult examination where 
the body, mind and spirit participated in the competition. 

Raja Yoga, like Buddhism, is divided into eight steps. As 
a first step the student is trained and tested by the commands 
that there must be no slaughter for food and that truthfulness, 
honesty, continenc# and the avoidance of luxury must be made 
the basis of life. Life must be extremely simple, sane and 
wholesome. 

The next step is the practise of extreme cleanliness of mind 
;ind body, contentment, renunciation of such practises as stand 
in the way of concentration, study, and self-surrender to 
discipline. To a .student it must be impossible to injure any 
luunaii being or animal by word, thought or deed. 

It will be noted that these two foundations of the science of 
psychology art- moral, and India declares that without them no 
man can really attain control. She does not deny that a man 
may in certain conditions have sporadic visions and flashes of 
power, but he will not have control, and sooner or later such 
knowledge as he has acquired without control will turn and rend 
him and possibly others. Therefore it is a very dangerous thing 
to adventure in this path without the moral foundation of perfect 
self-control. 

It can be seen, I think, how universally this truth has been 
recognized by the various religions—which are more or less 
.schools of psychology — in the disciplines they have laid down 
for their pupils. 

Supposing the moral foundations well and truly laid, the 
next step is posture. Much discipline has to be worked 
through and a position easy and natural for the body must be 
found. A man must choose that position in which he can most 
easily forget his body. For it will be subjected to great changes 
during this discipline. Nerve currents will find new channels. 
New vibrations will be felt. 

As the main part of these will be along the spinal column, 
that must be held free by sitting erect and holding the chest, 
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throat and head in a straight line supported by the ribs. A man 
sitting slouched, with the chest caved in, cannot concentrate. 
It requires a certain alertness and awareness. 

After posture comes breathing-control. Stopping the right 
nostril with the thumb, inhale air through the left according to 
capacity, then without pause expel the air through the right, 
closing the left. Reverse the process, beginning with stopping 
the left nostril with the thumb. Practise this with three or five 
inhalations at four points of the day ; before dawn, during 
midday, in the evening, and at midnight. 

This is called the purifying of the nerves. The body must 
be kept in sound health, for when it is not it obtrudes itself and 
whines for attention. The thoughts must be as far as possible 
calmed and concentrated on the aim in view. 

It is declared that after the first few months of steady effort 
one begins to find that the thoughts of people near one appear 
to one at first in dim and afterwards in clear picture forms. Or 
by concentrating all the energies upon something at a distance, 
a clear thought form of it will appear in the mind. Or by 
concentrating the thoughts (say) on the sense of smell one may 
perceive a beautiful perfume. 

Flashes of such perception w'iP tend to strengthen courage, 
but it must be remembered they are only marks of progress, and 
the end is the *Treein'^ of the soul,** as it is technically called. 
We are to remember that body and mind belong to us, but are 
not ourselves. 

It may be said here that the early morning and the evening 
are the two best times for concentration. Th'^y are the hours of 
calm in nature — a calm reflected in the mind of man unless 
artificially obstnicted. And one should not eat shortly before 
practising the lessons. 

It is most important that all practise should invariably begin 
with thoughts of peace and good will sent out to all the world— 
but most especially to those against whom one may feel one has 
any grudge. There is a strong physical as well as spiritual 
reason for this, because when the body is disturbed with any 
ripple of fear or anger it is poisoned. It cannot function in 
peace. We know that fear can kill, that the angry nursing 
mother can poison her infant, that no function is normal under 
such influences and control is never complete. 

It was not for mere piety's sake that the Christ exhorted His 
followers to pray for those "who despitefully use you," but 
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because He knew that unless this is done the spiritual attitude 
is hopelessly out of joint for attainment. It really matters very 
little about prayer, or deliberate thoughts akin to it, for those 
we love, because every current of our being, every vibration, is 
unconsciously and incessantly sweeping all good towards them. 
But the other is really important— -in fact no control is possible 
without it — and with it comes peace. 

For oneself, one’s thoughts and desires should be always for 
nothing but knowledge and light. When that frame of mind 
is attained the goal is in sight. 

Now comes a very interesting and compelling stage. 

India believes in a something which may be summed up as 
the Omnipresent and All-penetrating, recognizing it as the 
quiescent energy which can be and is transmuted into form and 
force, and she believes also in a power which transforms or 
manifests this quiescent energy into the forms of the universe 
we know. 

This force manifests itself as what we call thought-force, 
the nerve-currents of the body, and so down through all grada- 
tions to the lowest physical force. Scientifically it is known 
that the different forms of energy in the universe are inter- 
changeable and indestructible, and their sum total of force is 
called in India Prana. The object of this discipline is to give 
control of this sum total of force. 

Let us suppose — for there are, of course, many gradations 
in this knowledge — that a man partially understands the means 
of controlling tliis universal force. It must be realized that 
controlling this means controlling everything in the universe 
according to the degree of attainment. Knowing and under- 
standing it, we know all, in so far as we can receive knowledge. 

To acquire this control it has seemed to great Indian minds 
that any sacrifice was worth while, and this is the goal at w^hich 
the true yoga discipline steadily aims. But I cannot too often 
insist that in certain conditions and vibrations a quite untrained 
mind may have a flash of it and its power, and that this is as 
dangerous as for an ignorant man to play about with uninsulated 
electric wires. 

But in this system we may drill and discipline our own 
bodies and minds and, acquiring control of the little ripple of 
universal force which is ourselves, launch outward into the great 
ocean. Consider at this point how in all countries people are 
attempting to control this force without understanding its A B 
C’s— healers, hypnotists and many more. Is it not wiser to learn 
the way? 
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The simple steps I have already given sound ridiculously 
inadequate to the aim, but what they give first is control of the 
muscles, and that is very important in a world where everything 
is related with everything else. 

I used when a child to say that I could not imagine why 
Ijealth had not been made infectious instead of disease. I have 
learned that, rightly understood, it has. The vibrations of 
bodies can be transferred to one another for strengthening and 
healing. And as to personal control, it is told of a modem 
Indian teacher skilled in this science that when in pain he was 
able to transfer his consciousness from the seat of pain and 
suffer no more. 

In true faith-healing it is not by rousing faith that the cure 
is accomplished ; it is by raising the vibrations of the patient 
into accord with your own highest vibrations. That vibration will 
be a higher or lower one according to your stage of attainment. 

Take some very eloquent educated speaker on religion and 
he fills his church or hall and there it ends. Take a certain 
camel-driver in Arabia, i\Iohammed, and the consuming force 
in him became a sword that armed millions and may yet drench 
the world in blood and tears. Take Nelson with such a whirling 
force in his frail little body that when he looked a man in the 
face '‘The spirit of Nelson was on him and each was Nelson that 
day,** and his name is immortally one with Victory. Or take 
Napoleon, the shabby Corsican with eyes whose fire none could 
face unmoved. 

We call this genius, and wonder at its mysteries, but need 
not. It is Prana, the universal force, sometimes possessing, 
sometimes controlled by a man, sometimes consciously, wisely 
and helpfully, sometimes unconsciously and perilously, but 
always force irresistible. 

But through discipline and meditation lies the only way of 
attainment. Is it realized how little any of us use our minds and 
think at all ? We watch a series of outside pictures imperfectly 
pre.sented to our minds and there our mental life begins and 
ends. With such a passive attitude nothing can be achieved. 

Now comes a state which can only be believed through 
experiment. For the description may be symbolic or a parable, 
but the result is there. 

It is taught in India that along the spinal column is a nerve- 
current on either side and a canal running through the spinal 
cord. At the base of this canal is a storage of nerve-power which 
must be roused into action by the above discipline and which, 
when roused, like a mounting tide attempts to ascend the canal 
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running through the spinal cord. As the tide of nerve-power 
rises, layer after layer of mental power is opened up until, when 
it reaches the brain, the inner, the true self becomes detached 
from the bonds of the mind and the body and acquires control 
of both. 

It is taught that only those who are skilled in the discipline 
can open this canal in the spinal column, but that the nerve 
currents on either side act in all, though uncontrolled. The 
opening of this canal for the transmission of power is perhaps 
the most important stage in the discipline. The way to it is 
by regulated breathing, steadily practised. 

The power of perfect rhythm is being very gradually realized 
in the West. In Asia the very workman turns his blow or stroke 
Of pull into pure rhythm, using generally some sacred wwd as 
the beat. So in the practise of yoga it is usual to time and make 
rhythmic the breathing — as taught above — by using some sacred 
word as the beat. The one generally used is “AUM,” the 
ancient word which represents the Trinity, and this word flows 
in and out harmoniously with the breath until both become 
automatic. 

This applies especially to the second lesson in breathing, 
where measured breaths are taken, using the nostrils alternately, 
filling the lungs through each nostril in turn and exhaling the 
air through the other. It is claimed that the use of this exercise 
over a considerable time will result in such calming and rhythmic 
influences throughout the body that harsh lines disappear from 
the face and the tone of the voice assumes new beauty. 

And after this comes another stage. As you fill the left 
nostril with air, stopping the right nostril with the thumb, 
concentrate the mind on the nerve-current it produces. Then 
close both nostrils with the thumb and forefinger and believe 
that you are sending the nerve-current down the spinal column 
and striking on the store of force at its base. Hold it there 
awhile. Believe then that you are slowly drawing out that nerve 
current with the breath, and taking the thumb off the right 
nostril, expel the breath. Do the same, beginning with inhala- 
tion through the left nostril. 

Unused as we are to full breathing in the West, this should 
only be begun with four seconds’ inhalation, or less, retaining 
the air for sixteen seconds and expelling it in eight. Think 
always of the force at the base of the spinal column while 5^011 
do this breathing. Four times in the morning and four times in 
the evening are enough for the beginner, and the exercise must 
^ very slowly increased. 
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It is taught that with this discipline all the sexual forces 
can be transmuted into purest energy and that this is why in all 
the faiths chastity has been proposed as a most exalted virtue 
— a circumstance otherwise difficult of explanation in some 
respects. This accounts for the fact that every faith — or psycho- 
logical school — has instituted a monastic discipline, sometimes 
without clearly explaining or itself understanding the reasons 
for its actions. It is simply that under a recognized rule of men 
or women vowed to celibacy, there may very likely appear— -as 
has often happened — the great psychological expert, from the 
fact that the sexual force is directed to the subconscious* 
rather than in the usual channel. 

Then comes the next stage. The mind must be freed from 
being controlled by the representations of the senses. Nothing 
can be achieved without this. The mind leaps about from 
thought to thought like a monkey in the boughs of a tree. It 
cannot fix or concentrate. It spills over on everything. You 
cannot hold it to one thought, for, slippery as an eel, it escapes 
you and is gone. 

You must unharness it from the hastily running pictures of 
the senses and by practise quiet it and reduce the waves to ripples 
and the ripples to a mirroring calm. At this stage becomes 
possible the deep calm of concentr ted meditation which in Asia 
is called *'the one-pointed state of mind,** when the mind, 
conscious of its grip hat nothing can relax, clenches itself on 
to some chosen object, turns it inside out, sees it through and 
through and absorbs it into perfect union. 

And in this attainment the next step is to rehamess the mind 
to far other things than the sense impression.;. Fix your mind, 
for practise, on some point in the body and imagine the body 
and mind as filled with light. It is good to focus on light, for 
that supports the imagination in several obvious ways. 

At this stage sounds will be heard like mUvSic, seeds of light 
may be seen floating in the air. And so, by this focusing and 
concentrating, every part of the body can be gradually brought 
under control. Men skilled in the discipline can bring the very 
heart-beat under perfect control. And when all these things 
are attained, and the body is an obedient slave and no longer 
master, comes the attainment of the higher consciousness which 
is called samadhi. 

India teaches that beyond reason, beyond all mental powers 


• Not subconscious, hut superconscious. — Ed. 
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is a state of consciousness in which the highest wisdom and 
power are attainable. 

As I have said before, a man may stumble sometimes into 
this state. He will then believe that what he has learned is an 
inspiration from outside himself or a divine intervention, and 
will probably surround his knowledge with hallucinations^ 
explaining it by such knowledge as he has hitherto possessed. 

Take the case of Mohammed. He rose into this higher 
consciousness, untrained, undisciplined. He reports that the 
Angel Gabriel set him on the heavenly horse Borak and he visited 
the heavens. Yet that man beheld wonders of truth and in the 
Quran truth and superstition are distractingly blended. So with 
many other famous instances. 

But in Yoga all the diflFerent stages, physical, mental, 
spiritual, meditative and so forth, lead scientifically and in 
gradual development to this state of higher consciousness in 
which the force and knowledge of the universe are open to a 
man as a treasury from which he may help himself according 
to his capacity. 

It is impossible that in a brief article like this I should do 
more than sketch the hasty outlines of a vast subject. I should 
say much more on meditation, its subjects and objects, on the 
patience necessary, the strict rule, and much else. For some 
the way is much easier and simpler than for others. I suppose 
that is conditioned by the state of evolution already reached. 
For all round us are souls in different degrees of evolution and 
the battle there, as always, is to the strong. 

I will give a short Indian parable which expresses the 
instant union that may befall some, for it has a general 
application. 

A great Yogi passed through a forest and by a man who had 
been sitting there long absorbed in discipline and meditation, 
and this devotee asked, ‘*When shall I attain full knowledge?*’ 
The Yogi replied, 'Tn four more births,” and the man wept in 
despair. ”So long yet ! So little done !” 

He passed another who asked the same question. He 
answered : “As many leaves as you see on this tree, so many 
births await you before you receive full knowledge.” A flood 
0^ joy transfigured the questioner’s face. “So soon? And 
I who have done so little!” And even as those words passed 
his lips he received full knowledge and enlightenment, for he 
had perceived the truth that time is nothing in the attainment 
of wisdom. 
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I feel I have said little and there is so much which should 
be said. This austere Indian wisdom sounds very strange in 
the clash and hurry of modern life. And when I give the 
following description of the true disciple of psychological 
science it is like a lost music, exquisite but out of reach. 

Abiding alone in a secret place, without craving or 
without possessions, he shall take his seat on a firm seat, 
and, with the working of the mind and senses held in 
check, so let him meditate and thereby reach the Peace. 
He who knows the boundless joy that lies beyond the 
senses and is grasped by intuition, he who swerves not 
from the truth, is as a lamp in a windless place that does 
not flicker. 

Yet it is attainable, and to those who have attained even 
a step, which of earth’s prizes can seem worth a moment’s 
consideration ? 

As men do children at their games behold. 

And smile to see them, though unmoved and cold, 

Smile at the recollected joys, and then 
Depart and mix in the affairs of men — 
so are those who have attained a little knowledge of the 
psychological prizes awaiting the seeker. 

Yes, these arc truly the affairs of men. The world and 
its societies have been formed from chaos by men who have 
seen these things, have entered into realization of them, and 
so swayed the minds of the peoples into some faint responsive 
harmony with their vision. What right have persons to speak 
on the subject of true psychology who have not studied along 
the lines of those who have attained and have wielded the 
powers which have transmuted the world? 

It is a great and possible power to heal the sick, to walk 
on the water, to penetrate the thoughts of others, to transport 
oneself through space, and all these and many more are there 
for the taking if one will but learn ; but these are little things 
beside the power of transmuting the thoughts of other men 
into an energy that shall possess the world with the realization 
of the universe as it truly is and of theii place in it. hnd 
it is only along the path so poorly indicated in these pages 
that this has been done, for this path bus been trodden con- 
sciously or unconsciously by all the great seers. 

And what interest can compare with it? Here is a source 
of energy almost untapped which connects with every form of 
force, physical, mental and spiritual, which exists. I wish 
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L had more space to explain more clearly and more fully what 
[ know, for these are the things at which the West is blindly 
aiming through spiritualism, hypnotism and what not. 

Let it be steadily remembered that the physical control, 
tliough long and arduous, is only the gateway leading to 
mental control, which in turn leads to the spiritual control, 
subconscious or otherwise, of oneself and that which is also 
oneself — the world or universal force.* 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

Bankura Famine Relief — An Appeal 

A terrible famine has broken out in Bankura, Bengal. Scarcity of 
drinking water and the scorching heat of the summer have aggravated 
the miseiy of the people. The inhabitants of Bankura are proverbially 
poor. Their sufferings are hardly known to the wealthy citizens of big 
towns. 

The Ramakrishna Mission has opened relief centres there. But 
uur work has been greatly handicapped for want of suitable funds. 
The cry of distress is everywhere. But our area of activity cannot be 
extended with the limited funds at our disposal. Therefore our appeal 
goes, in the name of our suffering countrymen to the generous public 
to help us in the relief measures taken to save the famine-stricken 
people from discord, starvation and a painful lingering death. 

All contributions may be sent to any of the following addresses 
which, however small, will be gratefully accepted and duly acknowledged. 

The President, Ramakrishna Mission, P.O. Belur Math, (Howrah) ; 
Manager, Udbodhan Office, i Mukherjee Lane, Baghbazar or Manager, 
Advaita Ashrania, iS’.A, Muktarani Babu Street, Calcutta. 

Vedanta Society, Portland 

We have received a report of the Society's activities during the 
last year, from which we extract the following. The reporter writes 
Society writes : — 

While onr membership has not fallen off, it has shifted somewhat. 
In September the location of the Center was changed. The new chapel 
is nearer the heart of the downtown section of the city. Since entering 
the new location the attendance of all the public lectures has shown a 
niarked increase. The Sunday evening lectures specially being nearly 
always given to comfortably filled house. 

During the year under review besides giving lectures on Vedanta 
oti various subjects, Swami Prabhavananda has given series of lectures 
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on the following : i. Buddhism; a. The Philosophy of the Upanishads ; 
3. World Teachers ; and 4. Yoga and Mysticism. 

The series of lectures on Buddhism was given early in the year to 
small but interested audiences. It covered the' life of Buddha, liis 
teachings and the influence of his philosophy. In many ways the group 
of discourses dealing with the philosophy of the Upanishads was one 
of the greatest studies ever given in this city. The full course was 
open to the public, affording perhaps the greatest opportunity ever 
offered in this part of the west, to come in touch with the highest 
philosophy. The group of lectures upon the World Teachers was 
perhaps, the most popular course Swanii has offered. This series too 
was open to the public, and covered the lives and teachings of Krishna, 
LaoTze, Zoroaster, Buddha, Christ and Ramakrishna. With the series 
dealing with Yoga and Mysticism, the Swami closed the year’s work. 
It was so arranged that the lectures covered the regular Sunday services 
and the two week day classes, for the latter part of the month of 
February. It was an intensely interesting course of lessons and lectures. 
The Society made a special effort to advertise the series. Much interest 
and enthusiasm was aroused and a number of applications for member- 
ship were made. 

In the regular class work, the study of the Gita was finished. The 
lessons in Patanjali’s Yoga Aphorisms and lessons from the Bible are 
being continued. The first Friday night of each month is question 
night, with the public invited. Much interest has been aroused in these 
meetings by the Swami *s interesting method of conducting them. 
Instead of writing out the question: as formerly, each person states 
verbally his enquiry. Sometimes the Swami will answer directly, then 
again he will call upon the students in turn to state their views. Thus 
opinions are expressed and viewpoints clarified; while at the close of 
each discussion, Swami never fails to give a sat is fact try summary. 

During the month of October Sw'ami Prabhavananda, at the urgent 
request of friends living in St. Louis, Missouri, spent two weeks in 
that city lecturing with great success to large and c rnhusiastic audiences. 
A permanent interest was created through these lef'tures and a center 
established. Swami Akhilananda is expected to taJ:e charge of the 
center in a short time. During Swami Prabhavananda ’s absence in the 
east the activities of the Portland Center were continued in charge of 
the students. 

Since Christmas day fell upon a Sunday this year, it was fittingly 
observed with special devotional services at the regular Sunday morning 
service hour. In the evening the Swami gave a masterly discourse on 
“Jesus, a World Teacher.” To many of the students and friends this 
was one of the best lectures Swami Prabhavananda has delivered in 
Portland. 

The Society also celebrated the birthday anniversaries of Sri Rama- 
krishna and Swami Vivekananda. 
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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

-^WAMI ViVKKANANDA. 
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RAJA YOGA 

By Svv.^mi Vivekananda 

I'lFTII IvKSSON 

Pratyahara and Dharana : Krishna says, ‘‘All who seek 
me by whatever means will reach me.’* “All must reach me.” 
Pratyahara is ‘gathering toward,* an attempt to get hold of 
the mind and focus it on the desired object. The first step is 
to let the mind drift. Watch it, see what it thinks. When" 
you look closely at a thought, it will stop. But do not try to 
stop the thoughts, be only the witness. The mind is not the 
soul or spirit. It is only matter in a finer form, and we own 
it and can learn to manipulate it through the nervous energies. 

Body is the objective view of what we call mind. We, 
the Self, are beyond both body and mind ; we are “Atman,” 
the eternal, unchangeable witness. The body is crystallized 
thought. 

When the breath flows through the left nostril, then it is 
the time for rest ; when it flows through the right, then it is 
the time for work ; and when it flows through both, then it is 
the time for meditation. When we are calm and breathe equally 
through both nostrils, we are in the right condition for quiet 
meditation. It is no use trying to concentrate at first. Control 
of thought will come of itself. 
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At first we close the nostrils with our fingers. After 
sufficient practice, however, we shall be able to close them by 
the power of will, through thought, alone. 

Pranayama is now to be slightly changed. If the student 
has received a Mantram, he must use that instead of “Om"’ 
during inhalation and exhalation, and use the word “Hum’' 
(pronounced Hoorn) during the Kumbhaka. Throw the 
restrained breath forcibly down on the head of the Kundalini 
at each repetition of the word Hum and imagine that this 
awakens her. 

Identify yourself only with God. Gradually, we shall 
begin to feel the coming of thoughts even before they have 
taken form, and we shall learn the way they begin and be 
aware of what we are going to think, just as on this plane we 
can look out and see a person coming. This stage is reached 
when we have learned to separate ourselves from our minds 
and see ourselves and thoughts as separate things. Do not let 
the thoughts grasp you ; stand aside and they will die away. 

.... Follow these holy thoughts ; go with them and 
when they melt away you will find the feet of the Omniywtcnt 
God. This is the .superconscious state ; when the idea melts, 
follow it and melt with it. 

Halos are symbols of inner light and can be seen by the 
Yogi. Sometimes w’c may see a face as if surrounded by 
flames, and in them we may unerringly read a man’s character. 
Sometimes otir Ishtani may come to us as a vision ; and that 
symbol will be the one upon which we can rest easily and fully 
concentrate our minds. 

We can imagine through all the senses, but we do so mostly 
through the ey^es. Even imagination is hall laatcrial. In other 
words, we cannot think without images. But as animals appear 
to think, yet have no words, it is probable that there is no 
inseparable connection between thought and image. 

Try to keep the imagination in Yoga, being careful to keep 
it pure and holy. We all have our peculiarities in the way of 
imaginative power ; follow the w^ay most natural to you ; it 
will be the easiest. 

We are the results of all reincarnations of Karma. “One 
lamp lighted from another,” says the Buddhist. Different 
lamps, but the same light. 

Be cheerful, be brave, bathe daily, have patience, purity 
and perseverance, then you will become a Yogi in truth. Never 
try to hurry, and, if the higher powers come, remember that 
they are but side paths. Do not let them tempt you from the 
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main road. Put them aside and hold fast to your only true 
aim — God. Seek only the Eternal, finding which we are at rest 
for ever ; having the All, nothing is left to strive for and we 
are for ever in free and perfect existence. Existence absolute, 
Knowledge absolute. Bliss absolute. 


WHITHER, INDIA? 

By thf: Editor 

We do not know, but iierhaps one of the ways of earning 
the esteem of a people is to oppress it, dominate and cow it 
to slavish submission. The mentality of a certain section of 
our people is otherwise difficult to explain. India is a strange 
country in many respects, but its strangest feature is perhaps 
i class of nationalists who affect khaddar dresses but think and 
:if. , in Western ways. To these gentlemen, nothing Indian is 
:;r>o(l enough and everything Western is perfect. They have 
a singular contempt for the cherished ideals of the nation and 
would fain demolish them if they could. Yet their nationalism 
must be above susi)icion, for some of them occupy foremost 
positions in the extreme nationalist organisations. 

This is perhaps the worst effect of political subjection — the 
conquest of mind and undermining of national ideals. The 
West has accomplished this somewhat in India ; and this effect 
lias become more pronounced since the world-war. When the 
war broke out, w'C exclaimed : ''Behold the fall of material 
civilisation ! The W estern civilisation has proved its hollow- 
ness, — it must change its outlook and seek for other founda- 
tions.” And we hoped in our inmost heart that now the 
Oriental spiritual ideals would prevail over the whole world. 
The war raged, it came to an end ; but the triumph of the 
Orient was nowhere. The belligerents put their houses in 
order. Some of the powers came much better off from the war, 
with inflated ])rospcrity and extended dominions, more aggress- 
ive and insolent than ever before. And thus it is found that 
the Western civilisation is all right, for nothing succeeds like 
success. Nor is that all. Though during the war and imme- 
diately after it there was much searching of heart among some 
Western thinkers, the majority of the Western people were 
quite content with the existing state of things. Before the war 
the Western philosophy of life was not so shameless as it is 
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now. Before, the ideals of peace and spirituality were held in 
at least some esteem by them. After the war, that esteem 
seems to have almost entirely gone. Those which were 
considered as defects of their civilisation, worthy to be remedied, 
are now looked upon as inevitable and essential to life and 
existence itself and therefore not to be ashamed of or worried 
over. There are no better things. The ideals of spiritual 
perfections are but idle dreams of the effete, — they are never 
realisable, and aspirations after them but take away from the 
zest and vigour of life. There is no finality in life, no definite 
eternal end to be reached. Progress, infinite progress is the 
aim. Progress towards what? Towards nothing in particular 
evidently. But let there be enough of ‘life,* of vital activity 
and enjoyment. Such indeed is the predominant Western 
outlook at the present time. 

We do not forget the many fine people in the West, 
to know whom is a joy and benefit. We know there are better 
features in the West. Who can deny its tremendous social 
activity, its philanthropy, its scientific achievements, its un- 
tiring and dauntless conquest of the external nature, its intellcc- , 
tual idealism? We are not oblivious of all these. But we do 
think that with all these, the predominant note of the Western 
civilisation is what we havi described in the preceding 
paragraph. The good features are struggling for predominance 
but not with appri jiable success yet. Esi>ecially, the Western 
civilisation which dominate the world is nothing better than we 
have estimated, whatever it may be esoterically and at home. 
This civilivSation is out for conquest with unparalleled wicked 
zeal. Miss ;Mayo*s crusade against India is only the longest 
flame of that scorching aggression. The mcssrig^e of Miss Mayo 
and Co. is this : “Lo, your spirituality has availed little. You 
are physically, mentally and morally decrepit. Try after 
physical prosperity and material efficiency. Follow the West 
and for ever sit at its feet.** They are conscious of their weak- 
ness. They know that if they were to launch a direct attack 
on our spirituality, they would be easily wor.stcd in the battle, 
for they know little of spiritual secrets compared with India. 
They were also clever enough to know that if they were to 
accuse us of material inefficiency, much of the blame will recoil 
upon themselves, it being largely due to Western exploitation. 
They therefore took the middle and the safe course and assailed 
our sexual morality. This is the theme of all the Western 
calumniators of India at the present day, — the burden of their 
song of hate. They know that if they can prove us sexually 
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degenerate, they will thereby prove also our spiritual hollow- 
ness, — even they are not unconscious of the essential relationship 
between sexual morality and spirituality. Wc know the main 
contention of Miss Mayo ; we need not repeat it here. Another 
American Miss, Margaret Wilson, has lately come out with 
another attack on Indian morality in her Daughters of India, 
dilating on our sexual degeneracy. Here arc some samples : 
‘^Women in that village,** observes Miss Wilson, "‘were not 
interested in the mention of possible exotic and alluring sins 
which charm Western diletlanii. There was nothing left exotic 
to them.** Again, in lamenting the early marriages of pupils 
at her girls* school, she reflects “that her cooped-np, veiled, 
enervated little pupils were less ready phj^sically for mother- 
hood than the average tomboy of an English or American 
thirteen-year-old. Emotionally to be sure they were more 
ready, since the ultimate functioning of their bodies had been 
kept in their minds every minute of their life from infancy 
upwards.** Then there is our well-known ‘friend*, Edward 
Thompson, who has recently come out with another Indian 
book named Suttee, in which he dilates on “the sex-obsession 
of the Hindu civilisation.** All these from people who are 
themselves over-sexed, who consume sex-books and sex-novels 
by millions, in whose countries sex-topics form an usual social 
talk, not to mention the revelations of persons like Judge 
Lindsey ! The fact is, as we pointed out in our January article, 
the Western civilisation, itself brought down to a low level, 
is now seeking to convert the whole world to its view-point. 
And it is sad to note that this insidious aggression is already 
telling on the Indian mind. A Miss Mayo*s crusade would 
mean little if ivc remain nnconquered. International opinion is 
a very volatile thing and scarcely disinterested. It will change 
the moment we assert ourselves, howx*ver differently from the 
West. Only let us be powerful, and power always has a knack 
of drawing the homage of men, black or white. But alas, the 
infatuation for the West is daily adding to our weakness. 

If wc closely study the mind of the West -infatuated 
Indians, we do not find in it much that is constructive. A sort 
of wild impatience of everything Indian is all that is prominent 
in them. Destroy everything Indian — that is apparently their 
slogan. One asked us to come out of our “Asiatic barbarism**. 
And combined with that is of course their impatience of the 
ilritish domination of India, which is undoubtedly quite genuine 
and praiseworthy. And there is also another thing, — the idea 
the imitation of the West. But this last item does not seem 
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to have been clearly thought about. Certain Western isms are 
quite in vogue at present, especially communism. But what is 
the worth of these commodities, what value and position they 
have in the Western life itself, how long they will endure and 
how far they can be adapted in India, to all these they do not 
seem to have given careful thought. If wiki declamations could 
accomplish things, India would have become a part of the 
by this time. 

Not that they have not their arguments. Some of them 
say that the difference between the East and the West is ficti- 
tious, it exists nowhere except in the imagination of certain 
people. Others say that the East and the West are terms 
which have only geographical validity, and that the mind is not 
a geographical entity. This is a very generous sentiment 
indeed. But if it be so, why are they always dreaming of the 
West? Since there is no difference between the East and tlic 
W^est, no difference of outlook, why ask India to imitate tl\e 
West and not simply to accelerate her progress till it is able to 
meet all situations squarely? No, this is not a distinction 
without difference. For even these ultra-moderns will admit 
that there is such a thing as national dignity and self-respect 
which is a most precious possession of a people and cannot 
survive too much proneness to ‘‘oreign imitation. An individual 
or a nation which has to live by imitation is a fourth-rate being, 
feeble and despierMe. We know we have to accept much from 
the West in things material. But that would not be dangerous, 
if we also can give the West something in return, if we also arc 
unique in the possession of things which othei nations lack 
and must have. The Indian Occidentabsts do not believe in 
this uniqueness of India, They also seem to think that what- 
ever is Western is universal in form aufi import. This is 
extremely unhistorical and unpsychological and stupid. If 
W'esternism were a synonym of universalism, India might 
swallow without salt all the imports from the West. Fortunately 
it is not so. 

But is it true that there is no difference of outlook between 
nations ? Are they all moulded after the same pattern ? Unity 
in variety is the plan of nature and national temperaments arc 
no exception. Truth and Reality have diverse aspects and 
various approaches to them. They arc finding variegated ex- 
pressions in the different races of the world. Even if there were 
no variety at the origin, the histories of the different races have 
surely given special moulds to their souls and temperaments, 
and a century or two now cannot undo the effects of the 
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preceding millenniums. Whatever might be the reason of it, 
the difference does exist and necessitates faithful allegiance to 
and proper understanding of the past and the working of the 
present and the building up of the future in the light of its 
achievements. No, it is not true that there is no real difference 
between India and the West. There is a substantial difference 
and we must take note of it in all our plannings and preachings. 

We find one peculiarity. The gentlemen who are generous 
enough to wipe out all differences between India and the West, 
are all of them quite innocent of the true nationalism of India. 
The one unique thing which is the central impulse of India’s 
life-movement, is spirituality. These gentlemen however do not 
think much of it. They look about, see the fellow members of 
their hybrid society and declare that India’s spirituality is a 
fiction. They do not take any practical interest in it. Perchance 
they study the vSanskrit literature and Hindu philosophical and 
religious books, and there it ends. They conveniently forget 
that spirituality cannot be acquired or even understood through 
book-learning. Spirituality requires life-long practical applica- 
tion, renunciation of worldly desires and purification of the 
heart. Can people who indulge in sense-pleasures, who are 
caught in the meshes of name and fame and whose heart ever 
gravitates towards the world, ever catch even a glimpse of 
spirituality? Let them practise and then look about and see 
if there is not much spirituality in India. But as we have 
stated, they do not care to practise spirituality. Therefore they 
neither understand it nor find it in India ; and their nationalism, 
devoid of its essence, is a feeble and deficient thing eagerly 
supplicating the help of the Western culture to fulfil and 
invigorate it. 

There is another class of gentlemen, who believe that the « 
only difference between India and the West is that India has 
stuck to medievalism whereas the West has progressed far 
towards what is called modernism and got rid of characteristic 
medieval ideas. Therefore what, according to them, India has 
to do is to go ahead and overtake the West, — therein lies its 
salvation. These gentlemen are some of them learned people. 
When we speak of India’s spirituality and India’s attempts at 
the spiritualisation of life and activity, they laugh derisively 
and tell us how medieval Europe tried all these and found them 
nonsensical. Surely they know their books. But do they not 
find any difference between the spiritual understanding of 
‘medieval* India and medieval Europe? Has not India’s 
spiritual understanding been always infinitely more rational 
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than the West’s and does not that make a tremendous difference? 
India’s great secret is what is known as Karma Yoga. It is 
through Karma Yoga, combined with Bhakti and Jnana Yoga 
that India has always sought to transform for each individual 
his life and avocations. Karma Yoga is the very acme of 
philosophical and religious wisdom. It offers infinite scope and 
full freedom for various achievements, material and mental, and 
yet does not allow man to be faithless to his spiritual ideals 
and be entangled in the fatal meshes of phenomena. A more 
wonderful combination of the absolute freedom for development 
and spirituality the world lias not yet conceived. This Karina 
Yoga, we assert, is a unique achievement of India. No other 
country has known or understood it to the extent that India lias 
done. It is thus incorrect to say that medieval Europe has 
really tried the spiritual ideals for which India stands and found 
them ineffective. Medieval Europe’s conception of religion and 
spirituality was not properly philosophical and scientific, but 
mainly theological. Had it been rational enough, it would not 
have succumbed to so-callcd modernism in the way it did. We 
must not be understood to mean that the spirituality of medieval 
Europe was hollow. We think medieval Europe had great 
achievements to its credit, the value of which has not yet been 
properly appreciated in the Wes.. Medievalism has come to be 
synonymous with ignorance and superstition in the popular 
mind. That is probably because the West has always a tendency 
to run to extremes. A sane balanced attitude however has begun 
to grow and many are looking back to medieval ideas for light 
in the darkness of the present age. And that is what should be. 
For the salvation of the West lies in welmning spiritual ideals 
back into its individual and collective life, not of course in 
stereotyped and theological but in sternly pliilosophical and 
scientific forms. 

It is strange that one dangerous conclusion that directly 
follows from the idea that India is only another medieval 
Europe, docs not occur to our gentlemen. It must be admitted 
that the Indian civilisation is more ancient than the Western. 
That means that India has been given more time to perfect its 
civilisation than the West. Yet the Western civilisation is 
according to them much ahead of the Indian. It follow^s there- 
fore that Indians as a people are intrinsically inferior to the 
Westerners. Do our critics mean to stamp this brand of 
inferiority on the Indian nation? Do they really and seriously 
believe in this ? Is this their message to the struggling nation ? 
This inferiority-complex, this tendency to see nothing great in 
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one’s own, is alas, one of the most sad and pernicious effects of 
Western domination. 

It is the protagonists of this school tliat are crying them- 
selves hoarse against the religious bent of the Indian mind. We 
have referred to them before, to their contempt for Indian great- 
ness and fondness for Western isms. Lately, one of them, who 
occupies a responsible position in the largest political party in 
India, thus delivered himself in a Bombay meeting. The 
speaker did not believe in India having any special mission in 
the world. He added : 

“Then there is a good deal of talk about difference between the 
Hast and the West. I confess I fail to see it. China and India differ 
in their habits, customs and outlook from each other as much as they 
differ from any Western countries. . . . There is difference between 
PJurope and Asia to-day because Europe is industrialised and Asia is not. 
Europe of the middle ages was much the same as Asia of the 
middle ages. 

“And I sec no particular reason to pride ourselves on our peculiarities, 
angularities and insularities. I always feel irritated when anybody talks 
of our immortal past. I am not unconscious of the greatness of our 
past. But when I study our later history and survey our present condi- 
tion, I see very little of the chosen people about us. Much is said 
about the superiority of our religion, art, music and philosophy. But 
what are they to-day ? Your religion has become a thing of the kitchen, 
as to what you can eat and what you cannot eat, as to whom you can 
touc'h and whom you cannot touch, whom you could see and whom not. 

“What is our music:? Our national music is nothing more than an 
infernal din and painful luuses, which are a nuisance on our roads. 

. . . What is our art? What is the thing which is beautiful in the 
homes of our countrymen? . . . What is India’s national literature? 

. . . Indian civilisation to-day is stagnant.” 

The speaker does not stand alone in his opinions. He has 
his fellows who are all trying to overhaul Mother India. Noble 
task. And certainly courageous. One of the items of their 
programme is that India should be freed from the grip of 
religion. When they say that politics should be separated from 
religion, they are intelligible as meaning that politics should 
not be guided by religious opinions, by theology. In this sense, 
it is quite true that not only politics, but also economics, social 
customs and rules, etc. should be freed from their theological 
bias and made absolutely scientific. Long ago, speaking of the 
caste system, Swami Vivekauanda stated that it has no relation 
with religion, that it was a purely socio-economic institution and 
that confusing it with religion is a mistake of which many social 
reformers from Buddha down to Ram Mohun Roy had been 
guilty. In fact when we look at our socio-economic and 
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political life from this point of view, we find them to have been 
scarcely embarrassed by religion proper. Our leaders also often 
make the mistake of thinking that because books regulating 
socio-economic life are written in Sanskrit and are ascribed to 
fishis, therefore they are religious. The real Hindu religious 
books are quite clear about the difference between the Smtis 
and especially, Vedanta, and the Smritis. And successive reli- 
gious teachers have often pointed out that religion has nothing 
to do with formal obedience to the rules of the Smritis. No 
doubt this confusion exists to a certain extent in the popular 
mind also. But blind and almost religious faith in the estab- 
lished rules is a characteristic, not of the Indian masses only, 
but of the mass mind in every land. Cannot our leaders at least 
get rid of this confusion and cease to talk of the Smritis as 
religious books? 

Anyhow, it is extremely desirable that politics, etc., 
should be separated from theology. But they must never be 
separated from real religion. Real religion must permeate 
every sphere of life as far as possible and practicable. Of course 
religion should be conceived in its most rational and universal 
form. The aim should not be an attack against religion, but 
the emancipation and proper development of the so-called 
secular aspects of life. In their enthusiasm for the separation 
of ^religion* and politics, they f •xget this true aim and inveigh 
against religion itself. Politics, etc., may be separated from 
so-called religion ar. 1 yet religion may fulfil all these and occupy 
the highest place in the scheme of national life, if only we con- 
ceive religion in its true impersonal and universal form. Such 
a religion can never impede the progress of men, on the other 
hand, advances it. But it must never be understood that reli- 
gion is to endure through sufferance. Even if religion were to 
impede the material progress of the country, we would insist 
on its occupying the paramount position in the national aspira- 
tions and activities ; for India must bear witness, as it has ever 
done in the past, to the fact that the spirit is the real man and 
its realisation the highest and only end of life. 

Another eminent Indian lately expressed the view that 
religion was impeding the progress of Tndi«a. It is reported that 
in an address to an Indian assembly, he ‘‘strongly appealed for 
moderation in religion. He expressed the opinion that the sooner 
India came into line with the West, the better it would be for 
all. He pointed to Turkey’s abolition of the Khilafat and to 
Japan, Russia and Mexico, which had struggled against religion 
and advanced without any religious influence. He concluded 
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by saying that the condition of progress was to give less and 
less importance to religion and thereby remove the communal 
trouble and bring increasing prosperity and progress for India/* 
Here also, it will be seen that the real contention should be 
against the theological bias in secular life. But the speaker’s 
underlying desire is to dethrone religion from its true position. 
It is this unnecessary aggression, against which we strongly 
protest. The speaker wants India to fall into a line with the 
West. But with whom will the West fall into a line? Is it 
considered that the West has perfected itself? It is only to 
the slavish spirit of a section of Indians who cannot rise to the 
height of endeavour and idealism that their fathers required of 
them, that the West appears so, — to those who have forgotten 
the achievements of their forefathers, the glory of their mother- 
land and the supreme value of their spiritual ideals. The West 
is drifting. It has yet to discover the true view of life. It also 
requires an ideal and that ideal it has not yet determined. The 
tremendous material achievements of the West have a stupefy- 
ing effect on the minds of some Indians, of which the above 
, exhortations are the result. India should be warned of these 
secret enemies. 

No man can live without an ideal. Most men are satisfied 
with moderate ideals. But no civilised nation which has learnt 
to enquire after the First Cause, can live long without a spiri- 
tual ideal to strive after. This ideal pursues it relentlessly until 
it entirely surrenders itself to God. The West is pursued by the 
Hound of Heaven, and it can know no peace until it has 
surrendered. India surrendered itself immemorial ages ago to 
.God. .Vnd to-day we are asked to give up the spiritual ideals and 
be content with mere prosperity I India is really in a crisis 
now. Our material poverty was itself a sufficient cause of 
. doubt and vacillation. Then came W^estern aggression and con- 
' tempt of our culture. And now our own people are against 
our ideals. It is now that we require tremendous faith and 
patience. But let India shed all doubt and fear. For the God 
of India shall see India triumph. That day of glory is not far 
off. We shall rise in all our glory. We shall again assert our 
ideals and deluge the world with our spiritual ideas. We shall 
' triumph not only spiritually and culturally, but also materially, 
and that through the life-giving, strengthening power of religion, 
^ot us hold fast to religion as our salvation and it will redeem 
us. 

It is said sometimes that we must not talk of higher things 
till we have emancipated ourselves materially. Nothing can be 
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more fallacious. No nation on earth ever progressed in such 
leisurely and routine-work fashion. Whep a nation revives, it 
flourishes in all spheres of its life. It cannot stop the flow of 
vigour to certain spheres arbitrarily. If India gains strength, it 
will be strong in all aspects, material, mental and spiritual, 
nationally and internationally. All activities should be simul- 
taneous ; but the greatest effort should be towards the acquisi- 
tion of strength. And what can be a greater source of strength 
than religion, ‘even a little of which banishes great fear*? 
It is religion which has been the greatest stimulant to progress 
in all the past ages of India and it will be always so. So we 
must emphasise religion above all in our present crisis. 
Secondly, even if we are to achieve material prosperity first, it 
is absolutely necessary that the nation should be united. The 
masses should be roused up and the greatest enthusiasm evoked 
in their heart. How can we do that ? What will be the battle- 
cry that will bring the nation together ? What is that maniram 
that will make the three hundred million hearts beat in unison ? 
The Bolshevik ideal? The lure of material prosperity? The 
hatred of Indian ideals? The hatred of the British? We do 
not hear our ‘leaders* speak anything of this secret of unity. 
We shall tell them that secret. It is religion. Mahatinn 
Gandhi stood for religion, there! ' re he was able to invoke that 
tremendous eiithusi?^sm in the heart of the Indian people. Let 
us warn our ‘leaders* that this is the only way to unite the 
people and make them strong, and any serious Interference with 
true religion will neither help them nor the people. It is a 
vain hope to find any other basis of national unity than 
spirituality. The sooner we recognise this, ;he better for all. 

We cannot repress our smile at the audacious ambition of 
certain people to banish religion from India What do they 
think? Do they fancy that the Lord has left India to their 
mercy to do whatever they like with it? Do they hope that 
the Ganges should go back to its source and flow along a new 
channel ? Even if that were possible, it would be impossible for 
this country to give up its characteristic course of religious life 
and take up for itself a new career of politics or something else. 
Let us recognise this central fact of Indian national life and not 
waste our energies and break our heads against adamantine 
walls. History has chalked out the future for us ; we can 
but follow it faithfully. This is the path of least resistance for 
us. Religion is our vitality. The moment we sh^ll succeed in 
destroying religion, that moment we shall die. 

We want other kinds of leaders than these Occidentalists. 
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We want those who are imbued with the true spiritual idealism 
of India, who will strive for India’s material prosperity, but not 
by frampling on its highest ideals, who will ever point towards 
the high goal towards which India must ever travel through 
sunshine and rain and unflinchingly, who will not be irritated 
to hear of India’s high achievements and mission but will allow 
their light to ever illumine and purify their desires and aspira- 
tions, who will not in their ignorance rush into places where 
angels fear to tread, who will practise spirituality and will not 
merely profess it, who will not deny the eternal but will con- 
sider themselves its instrument, and who will represent in their 
thought and activity the highest synthesis of life and reality. 
Such alone can truly lead and not quarrellous demagogues. We 
say it deliberately that we expect them to come out of Bengal, 
the province where this synthetic ideal exists in its most arti- 
culate and comprehensive forms. Let them rise and not become 
pawns in the hands of factious political forces ; but let their 
vision transcend all narrow limits and India will follow them 
faithfully. 

'*The Indian nation cannot be killed. Deathless it stands 
and it will stand so long as that spirit shall remain as the back- 
ground, so long as her people do not give up their spirituality. 
Beggars they may remain, poor and poverty-stricken, dirt and 
squalor may surround them perhaps throughout all time, but let 
them not give up their God, let them not forget that they are 
the childen of the sages.” 

”The Lord of Lords is not to be attained by much frothy 
speech. The Lord of Lords is not to be attained even by the 
powers of the intellect. He is not gained by much power of 
conquest. That man who knows the secret source of things and 
that everything else is evanescent, unto him He, the Lord, 
comes ; unto none else. India has learned her lesson through 
ages of experience. She has turned her face towards Him. 
She had made many mistakes ; loads and loads of rubbish are 
heaped upon the race. Never mind ; what of that? What is 
the clearing of rubbish, the cleaning of cities, and all that? 
Does that give life ? Those that have fine institutions, they die. 
And what of institutions, these tin-plate Western institutions, 
made in five days and broken on the sixth ? One of these little 
handful nations cannot keep alive for two centuries together. 
And our institutions have stood the test of ages. Says the 
Hindu : ‘Yes, we have buried all the old nations of the earth 
mid stand here to bury all the new races also, because our ideal 
is not this world, but the other. Just as your ideal is, so shall 
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you be. If your ideal is mortal, if your ideal is of this earth, so 
shalt thou be. If your ideal is matter, matter shalt thou be. 
Behold ! our ideal is the Spirit. That alone exists. Nothing 
else exists, and like Him, we live for ever.* ** (Swami 
Vivekananda) 


REMINISCENCES OF THE HOLY MOTHER 

From the Diary of a Lady Disciple 
(C ontinued from the May issue) 

It was in the month of Aswin, 1319. In the afternoon two 
ladies came to visit Mother. They were, as 1 learnt, disciples 
of Shivnarayan Paramahansa of Kalighat. One of them said 
to Mother: ‘T want to put a question to you.** 

‘‘Yes, do,** replied Mother. 

“Is there any truth in image- worship ? Our Guru says tliat 
image-worship is useless and that we should worship the sun 
and fire.** 

“Since your Guru says so, you should not ask me further. 
You should have faith in your Guru.** 

But the ladies insisted again and again. Mother said; 
“If your teacher had been omniscient, — just see the conse- 
quence of your insistence, — I have to speak out — he would not 
have said so. From times immemorial, men have been realising 
spiritual freedom through image-worship. — Is that all nothing? 
Our Master had not such narrow sectarian views. The Brahman 
is in everything. But you should know that the sages come 
into the world to show the way to mankind, and each of them 
speaks in his own way. There are many ways, therefore all 
their teachings are true. It is as if many birds of white, black, 
red, or various other hues are singing on the same tree 
though their songs have each a diiTcrent note, they are all 
songs of birds ; it is not that one of them alone is bird’s song 
and all others are nothing.** 

The ladies argued with Mother for some time and then 
desisted, and at last departed, expressing the desire to visit 
here again. 

Mother had returned from Benares. When I went on the 
i8th Magh, 1319, to see her, I found her engaged in worship. 
Soon, however, the worship was over ; and by and by it became 
school time. Radhu was waiting prepared to go to the 
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Missionary School at Baghbazar, when Golap-ma came and said 
to Mother : “The girl is grown enough. Why should she now 
go to school?** On hearing her, Radhu began to cry. 

Mother replied : “I do not think she is so grown up. A 
knowledge of reading and writing and handicrafts is certainly 
beneficial. She can do good to herself and her neighbours by 
this knowledge.** Radhu accordingly went to school. 

Presently A — *s mother came with a girl to have her initiated 
by the Mother. When initiation was over, she said to Mother ; 
“She is no ordinary girl. After reading the books about the 
Master, she cut her hair, dressed herself as a man and went 
away to Vaidyanath to practise tapasya. She went and sat 
down in a forest. The Guru of her mother happened to pass 
by. When he saw her, he asked her her whereabouts, brought 
her to his place and sent word to her father.** 

IMother listened and then remarked on the girl*s love of 
God. But other ladies present did not approve of this adven- 
ture of the girl. 

A — *s mother said again : “She says to her husband, ‘You 
are not my husband, the Lord of the Universe alone is my 
husband.* ** 

Later on, in course of conversation, Mother spoke highly 
of Gauri-ma and Durga Devi. She said : “Many take the 
name of the Lord after being .slapped in the face by the world. 
But he alone is blessed, who can dedicate even in childhood his 
flower-like pure mind to the Lord. The girl (Durga Devi) is 
like an unsmelt flowxr. How finely Gauridasi has trained her 
up ! The girPs brothers tried very hard to give her in marriage, 
and Gauridasi used to fly with her from place to place. At last 
she took her to Puri, made her exchange garlands* with Jagan- 
natha and made her a nun. She is a fine, pure girl and is also 
well educated. I am told she will also appear in a Sanskrit 
Examination.** 

Mother dwelt also on the early life of Gauri-ma. — She had 
to suffer not a little in her life. 

One night when I went fo see Mother, she said in course 
of conversation ; “Listen, mother ! the Lord first created 
iiien, he made them almost absolutely of saliva guna. They 
were thus born with spiritual illumination and could easily feel 
the transitoriness of the w^orld. They went out with the name 
of the Lord to practise tapasya and soon lost themselves in the 

*As a symbol of marriage with the Lord. 
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transcendental state. The Lord found that the of the world 
could not be carried on with such men.’* Mother continued by- 
reciting a Bengali poem which described how God next created 
men by mixing a preponderance of rajas and tamos with sat tv a, 
and added : ‘Tn those days, the village opera parties used to 
deal with these subjects. We have heard these things many 
times ; but now they are scarce.** 

The conversation turned on Sister Lakshmi.* Mother 
asked me if I knew hCr. 

“No, Mother, I do not,** I replied. 

“She lives at Dakshineswar ; go and visit her. Have you 
been to Dakshineswar?** 

“Yes, Mother, many times. But I did not know that she 
lives there.** 

“Did you see the nahavat wdiere I lived?*’ 

“I saw it from the outside.** 

“Go inside once. My whole household was within that 
small room. I had not seen a water-pipe before. When I first 
came to Calcutta t and went into the bath room, I found the 
pipe hiSvSing like a serpent. I was terribly frightened. I went 
to the women and said : ‘A serpent has conic into the pipe,— 
come and sec, it lo hissing.* They laughed out and said : 
‘Don’t you fear, it is not a serpent. There is ahvays this sound 
before the water comes.* I then began to laugh myself.** With 
this Mother began to laugh, and how pure and unsophisticated 
her laugh was ! 

Mother said again : “Have you seen the Master’s festival 
at Belur?” 

“No, Mother,** I answered, “I have never been to Belur. 
I am told the monks and devotees do not like that women go 
there and disturb its peace. That is partly why I did not visit 
Belur.** 

“Go there once. Go to see the festival of the Master.*’ 

(To be continued) 


•She was a niece of Sri Ramakxishna. 
t She came to her brother’s house at Kansaripara. 



WHAT IS TRUE SELF-SURRENDER 

By Swami Saradananda 

When the superhuman tapasya of Sri Ramakrishna was 
over after twelve years, he received the command from the 
Divine Mother to remain in Bhava-mukha (on the threshold of 
relative consciousness). The Master obeyed. It is not easy to 
understand or explain what is meant by remaining in Bhava- 
mukha. 

Many years ago, Swami Vivekanarida once remarked to a 
friend that learned volumes could be written in explanation of a 
single teaching of the Master. This surprised the friend. He 
exclaimed : “Indeed ! But we cannot discover such depths in 
his teachings. Will you explain one of his teachings in this 
manner ?“ 

“Have you the brains to discover ?“ replied Swamiji. 
“Well, mention any of his teachings. I shall explain.*' 

The friend rejoined : “Very well, explain to me the story 
of the elephant-Narayana and the mdliout Narayana w’ith which 
the Master illustrated his teaching on seeing God in every 
being." 

Swamiji at once plunged into a discussion of various Eastern 
and Western arguments on free-will or self-effort vs. predestina- 
tion or Divine will. He showed how’ these arguments have come 
to no decision and how’ that story of the Master was a beautiful 
conclusion of the ciuarrel. — Sw^amiji's exposition lasted three 
days. 

Indeed if we deeply study even the common daily behaviour 
and teachings of the Master, we are astonished to discover pro- 
found meaning in them. This is true of all Divine Incarna- 
tions. Except Sankara and a few others wdio had to controvert 
the mischievous arguments of their opponents in establishing 
religion on earth, all of them taught and explained in simple 
language, through to\iching anecdotes, similies and allegories. 
They did not care for learned expressions. But their simple 
words contained such significance and uplifting powder as have 
remained unfathomed and unexhausted even after millenniums. 
Intimate knowledge reveals greater and greater meaning in them 
and one feels elevated higher and higher above the transient, 
evil world ; — a seeker of God finds no end of meaning in their 
simple sayings. 

This is the rule, and Sri Ramakrishna's words and behaviour 
3 
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were no exception. They are revealing new meanings with the 
passing of days. We shall here quote one instance. 

After Girish Ch. Ghosh had visited the Master several 
times, he one day surrendered himself absolutely to him and 
said; “What shall I do henceforth?” The Master replied; 
“Go on with what you have been doing at present. Try to 
keep to both sides of life — God and the world. We shall see 
what is to be done, when one side crumbles down. But try to 
recollect and contemplate on the Lord every morning and 
evening.” 

On hearing this, Girish said to himself : “vSuch is the 
nature of my work that I have no fixed hours even for bath, 
food and sleep. I am sure I shall forget to contemplate on the 
Lord every morning and evening. And that will be very bad, 
for it is a great sin to transgress the commands of the Guru. 
How then can I accept this injunction? It is a sin not to act 
up to one’s promise even to an ordinary man. How more sinful 
it would be not to be true to one whom I have accepted as 
my guide to the Eternal!” But though Girish thought this 
way, he found it hard to speak out. For, he was conscious 
that the Master had not asked him to do anything very difficult. 
Yet he could not forget the ext"*cmely restless condition of his 
mind and knew that even short bpiritual practices were impos- 
sible for him. Besi '’es, he had always found his nature against 
routine work and hard and fast rules. He therefore remained 
silent. 

At this, the Master looked at Girish and having divined 
his mind, said ; “Well, if you cannot do this, remember the 
Lord once before meals and sleep.” 

Girish still remained silent. He was not sure that he 
was capable of even this. There were no fired times for his 
meals. And sometimes it had so happened In the pressure of 
worldly affairs that he had gone through his meals quite un- 
consciously. Who could say that there would not be any more 
occasion of such forgetfulness? Girish remained silent filled 
with fear and despair. 

The Master looked at Girish and said smilingly : “You 
will plead that you cannot do even this ? Very well, then give 
me the power of attorney.”* The Master was now in an 
exalted semi-conscious state. 

• The power of attorney is a formal instrument by which one per^n 
authorises another to do some act or acts for him. By this expression 
Sri Ramakrishna indicated that henceforth he (Sri R.) would do on 
behalf of Girish all that was necessary for the latter's spiritual 
improvement. 
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This indeed was after the heart of Girish. He felt a 
great peace within and the thought of the great compassion 
inspired him with a great love for the Master. He said to him- 
self that it was very well he had not bound himself down to 
any rules, and it was enough if he firmly believed that the 
Master would redeem him by his Divine powers. The giving 
of this spiritual 'letter warrant* then meant only this to Girish 
that he would not have to strive or practise sadhana himself 
to be rid of his evil tendencies, and that the Master himself 
would accomplish this by his own power. He then did not feel 
that, though intolerant of the bondage of discipline and un- 
willing to submit to it, he had yet freely embraced the hundred- 
fold stronger bondage of love. He did not and could not realise 
that henceforth he had only to be patient and passive under all 
circumstances, whether fame came or infame, good or evil, 
joy or sorrow. Now he was conscious only of the infinite kind- 
ness of Sri Ramakrishna, and was immensely proud that the 
Master had granted him protection. "Whatever others may 
think of me," he thought within himself, "however they may 
hate me, he, Sri Ramakrishna, is always, under all circum- 
stances, mine. What do I care for others?** He was not aware 
that such pride, rare and auspicious to man, was considered a 
sadhana in the Bhakti-sastras.* He constantly indulged in the 
happy thought that Sri Ramakrishna had taken all his respon- 
sibilities and this made him continually meditate on Sri Rama- 
krishna and gradually brought about fundamental changes in 
his thoughts and actions. It is true Girish was not conscious 
of this change, but he was quite happy at the thought that Sri 
Ramakrishna loved him and was his very owm. 

The Master always taught that no onc*s mental outlook 
should ever be injured, and he always acted up to this principle 
in his behaviour with his disciples. Having therefore created 
the attitude of self-surrender in Girish, the Master henceforth 
trained him accordingly. One day, hearing Girish say "I shall 
do this** in certain trifling connection, the Master exclaimed : 
'‘How is this? Why do you say, T shall do this*? Suppose 
you fail to do it? You should say, 'God willing, I shall do 
this.* ** Girish understood. "Quite right,** he said to him- 
self ; "since I have fully surrendered my responsibilities to the 
Lord and he also has accepted them, I can do a certain thing 
only if he thinks it should be done by me and is to my benefit 
and allows me to do it. How can I hope to do it with my own 


* Nftrada-Bhakti-Sntra. 
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power?*’ Thenceforward, Girish tried to give up speaking 
and thinking in this positive, egotistic way. 

And thus days and years passed. In course of time Sri 
Ramakrishna passed away. Girish lost his wife and a son. But 
through all these his mind held to the thought that these 
sufferings were because the Master had thought them best for 
him ; the Master had taken his burden and it was for the Master 
to decide and do what were to his best interests, — Girish had 
no right to oppose or chafe at them. And thus he came to feel, 
with the passing of days, the true significance of self-surrender. 
Has he even now fully fathomed its meaning?* When Girish 
is questioned, he says : “Much yet remains to be known. 
Did I then perceive that self -surrender means so much? Now 
I find that ordinary sadhana has an end some time ; but this 
business of self-surrender has no end ; — one has to continually 
scrutinize if even his minutest thought and action were actuated 
by the power of the Lord or by his own wretched ego.” 

This reminds us that Jesus, Chaitanya and other great sages 
also thus granted their redeeming protection to some individuals. 
Ordinary teachers or saints have not the power to do this. 
They can at best teach a few mantras or practices by which 
they themselves have achieved S].iritual progress. Or they may, 
by leading a pure life, attract others to the ideals of purity. 
But when men fe^,! themselves helpless amidst the infinite 
bondages of the world and despair of carrying out the injunc- 
tions given for their salvation and cry out, “We cannot do 
these, — Oh, give us the power to do them !” then the ordinary 
guru is of no avail. It is beyond the piwer of one man to 
say to another man : “I take the responsibility of your sins, — 

I shall suffer for them on your behalf.” Whenever there is 
decay of religion in the human heart, the Lord in his infinite 
mercy is born as a man and suffers for man’s sins and releases 
him from the bondages of the world. He does not however 
allow him to go absolutely free : he makes him strive a little 
for his education ; — as Sri Ramakrishna said, ‘through the 
grace of the Avataras, men fulfil ten lives* Karma in one life.* 
And this is true as much of races as of individuals. This indeed 
is described in the Gita as the gift of Divine vision to Arjuna, 
in the Puranas as Divine mercy, in the Vaishnava literature as 
the salvation of Jagai and Madhai or as the subjugation of the 
wicked, and in Christianity as the vicarious atonement of 
Jesus. Without the proof of Sri Ramakrishna’s life, we could 
scarcely believe in its truth. 

• This was written during the life-time of Sjt. Girish Ch. Ghosh.— Hd. 
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While staying at Shyampukur undergoing treatment for 
cancer, Sri Ramakrishna once saw his subtle body coming out 
of himself and roaming about the room. “Its back was full of 
ulcers, “ he said afterwards to us. “I was wondering why it 
was so when Mother showed me that the ulcers were caused 
by my taking upon myself the sins of others. People come 
with all their sins and touch me. Their plight excites my com- 
passion and 1 cannot help taking those sins upon myself. This 
indeed is the origin of this cancer. I have never committed 
any sin myself, — why should I suffer on my own account?*' 
This was a revelation to us. Can one really atone for another's 
sins and thus advance him in the path of spirituality? “Alas, 
alas,” many of us then thought, “why did we touch him with 
our impurities and cause him this suffering?” 

Another incident of Sri Ramakrishna’s life occurs to us in 
this connection. On one occasion a man suffering from white 
leprosy api:)roached the Master with the prayer that he should 
pass his hand over the diseased parts, by which he hoped he 
would be cured of his disease. The Master took pity on the 
man and said : “I do not know anything about this. But 
} since you ask me, I shall pass my hand over them. The disease 
will be cured if Mother so wills.” And he did so. But as 
a result he had such terrible pain throughout the day in his 
hand that he prayed to the Divine Mother that he would never 
again act in that way. The Master said afterwards : “The 
man was cured, but this (i.c., his own) body underwent his 
suffering.” Such incidents lead us to conclude that the secrets 
of scriptures, of the Vedas, Puranas, Bible, Koran, Tantras, 
etc., will be easily understood if we study them in the light of 
» vSri Ramakrishna's life. 

It may seem that self -surrender is an ordinary action and 
is easily done. ^lan is enslaved by his desires and seeks for 
advantage even in spiritual life. He wants to have worldly 
pleasure and Divine joy simultaneously. To him the pleasures 
of the world appear so sweet and delectable that the very thought 
of llicir renunciation fills him with a sense of dreadful emptiness. 
-'What will he live for then ? Therefore when he is told that 
die ‘power of attorney' can be given also in spiritual life, he 
ecstatically thinks that he has at last found out the right thing. 

^ “Let me,” so he thinks, “live my life with its iniquities and 
ininioralities and enjoy the pleasures of the world, and let Sri 
Chaitanya, Jesus or Sri Ramakrishna look after my prospects in 
die other world.” He does not feel that it is nothing but 
wicked self-deception. He wilfully blinds himself to his evil 
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doings lest their terrific faces should frighten him, and rushes 
headlong towards destruction. One day his eyes shall be un- 
covered and he will find himself tossed among tempestuous 
billows in a shoreless ocean, and he will feel that his 'power of 
attorney* has not been accepted by any one. 

In fact, giving the 'power of attorney* is not a matter of 
mere wish. A certain state of mind resulting from hard struggle 
and perseverance is an essential condition. Only in that mental 
state can one truly give the power of attorney to the Lord 
who also then actually accepts it. One must feel the unreality 
of worldly joys and come to the end of one*s powders after 
hard struggle. One must manifest the greatest activity and 
realise in one*s inmost heart that human power is after all 
limited and impotent in the face of the Ultimate Power. One 
must struggle hard and practise strenuous sadhana to realise 
the Lord and be convinced at last that no amount of sadhana 
can be adequate to know the infinite Lord. When this help- 
lessness will come, then the piteous cry will go forth from 
the heart for the help and protection of a Saviour, and then, and 
then alone will the Lord take his burden on himself. Other- 
wise, if a man finds the life of sadhana distasteful, leads an. 
undisciplined life, and asserts, when protested against, that he 
has given the power of attorruv to the Lord who is therefore 
responsible for his actions and must change his mind if he is to 
do better, he re. Ily deceives himself and others, he is not 
genuine. 

Suppose a man has given the power of attorney to the 
Lord and has therefore no need of practising sadhana. But if 
it is genuine, he must think of the Lord every moment of his 
life and of how he has rescued him from the entanglements of, 
the world. This constant thought will iiu'vitably inspire him 
with a great love and devotion for the Lord. Out of his very 
gratitude and love he will take the name of God and meditate 
on him ; he will not require to be pursuaded to do so. There- 
fore if one, after giving the power of attorney to God, finds 
oneself averse to the contemplation of him, one must infer that 
onc*s power of attorney has not been real and has not been 
accepted by God.* 


• Adapted from the writer's Bengali work, Sri Sri Ramakrishnorj^ 
Prasanga (Discourses on the Life of Sri Ramakrishna). Future artici 
by this writer will also be adapted from the same source. 



THE HISTORY OF BUDDHISM IN INDIA* 

By Prof, Jadunath Sarkar, m.a., c.i.e. 

Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University 

From the legends of the Vaisali Council we see how the 
moral canker had begun to eat into the vitals of Buddhism. 
The founder of the faith had preached it over a small tract of 
land from the Nepal Terai to Gaya and from Allahabad to 
Patna. It had been honoured by kings and merchants, but 
along with Hinduism and not to the exclusion of the latter 
faith. It had, therefore, gained no preponderance, even in this 
narrow tract of land, either in the number of its followers or 
in the wealth of its Church. 

But, in time the monasteries began to grow rapidly in ac- 
cumulated wealth from gifts. Only three hundred years after 
Buddha’s death, we find startling examples of the costly dona- 
tions to his Church in the stories of Asoka’s dotage. 

Yuan Chwang narrates it thus : 

‘‘King Asoka liaving fallen sick, de.sired to offer all his 
possessions (to the Buddhist monks), so as to crown his religious 
merit. The ^linister wlio was carrying on the government was 
unwilling to comply with his wish. vSome time after this, as 
he was eating part of an amalaka fruit, he playfully put the half 
of it for an offering. 

*‘Thcn th.c king commanded an attendant officer to come 
and addressed him thus : ‘Take this half fruit and offer it to 
the priests in the Kukkutaram monastery and speak thus to the 
venerable ones : All that I have is gone and lost, only this half 
fruit remains as my little possession.’ ”. (Beal, ii. 95. Watters, 
ii. 99). Here the king built a great stupa named the Amalaka, 
The story is also repeated by Aswaghosha. 

ORt(;iN OF SUB-SKCTS 

Wealth gave leisure to the Church, and the monkish brain 
devoted its well-endowed leisure to the weaving of minute 
subtleties of doctrine and the elaboration of ritual under which 
the founder’s simple faith and code of practical ethics were 
completely buried. A very complex philosophy and cosmogony 

^ • The third of a series of six lectures on “India^ through the Ages,'* 
delivered under the auspices of the Madras University. 
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of their own was evolved by the Buddhist theologians in their 
monastic repose. They created a new and vast religious litera- 
ture like the Vaishnav 'Goswamis* of Bengal* in the i6tli and 
17th centuries. But, as no two philosophers are ever found to 
agree, these metaphysical subleties led to quarrels and the 
Church broke up into a multitude of sub-sects, each under a 
leader and each proclaiming war against the other followers of 
the same faith. We learn that soon after Buddha’s ‘iiirvan’ and 
even before Asoka made it a world-religion, the followers of 
Buddhism had become divided into four great sects. Their 
internal dissensions went on increasing with the spread of the 
faith. Before the first century of the Christian era the number 
of recognised sub-divisions had increased to eighteen, besides 
probably many hundred smaller personal groiq'is. As Yuan 
Chwang, in the 7th century, mournfully noted, “The different 
(Buddhistic) schools are constantly at variance, and their con- 


tending utterances rise like angry waves of the sea. . . . The 
different sects have their separate masters There are 


eighteen schools, each claiming pre-eminence.” [Beal, i. 80.] 
F'or some time before this Chinese pilgrim’s visit, the various 
schools had been grouped under two main divisions, the 
'Maha5^an* and ‘Hinayan’ ; but it did not improve matters. 
These two sects hated each other more bitterly than either of 
them did the Hindus. 

In Ceylon, the j alotisy and antipathy between the rival 
monasteries, the Mahavihar and Abhayagiri, led to constant 
di.ssension and occasional persecution, such as the destruction 
of the IMahavihar in the reign of King Mahasena (C. 300 A.D.). 

Thus, the unity of the Buddhist Church vv:;s broken, and at 
the same time moral decay resulted from the inct eased wealth, 
indolence and luxury of the monks. The lavish benefactions 
of Asoka and Kanishka and the position of supreme respect in 
the State given by them to the Buddhist monks, were, in reality, 
a curse rather than a blessing to the faith. 

During the so-called Buddhist period, Hinduism was neither 
dead nor silent. It may have lost the royal patronage under 
certain kings, it may have produced no great scholar or saint for 
a generation or two. But only half a century after Asoka’s 
death, when his dynasty was overthrown, Hinduism raised its 
head and soon recovered its ascendancy. This was effected not 
by its persecuting or penalising the Buddhists, but by producing 
greater scholars, better authors, nobler saints and finer artists, 
and above all by practising greater active piety or philanthropy, 
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— in respect of which Buddhism had lost the superiority it had 
held in its founder’s lifetime or in Asoka’s reign. 

The intellectual decline of the Buddhist priests in Asoka’s 
own capital is well illustrated by a story narrated by Yuan 
Chwang : 

“At first there were about a hundred Sangharamas in this 
city ; the priests were grave and learned, and of high moral 
character. The scholars among the heretics (i.e. Hindus) were 
silent and dumb. But afterwards when that generation of 
priests had died out, their successors were not equal* to those 
gone before. Then the teachers of the heretics, during the 
interval, gave themselves up to earnest study with a view to 
mastery. W^iereupon they summoned their partisans to 
assemble together within the priests* precincts, and then they 
addressed them, saying with a loud voice : 'Strike loudly the 
ghanta and summon all the learned men (i.e., Buddhist monks). 
If we are wrong, let them overthrow us.* 

“They then addressed the king and asked him to decide 
between the weak and tlie strong. . . . And now the heretical 
masters were men of high talent and marked learning ; the 
(Buddhist) priests, although numerous, were weak in their 
verbal discussion. Tlie heretics said, ‘We have got the victory. 
From this time forth let no satigharama dare to sound the ghanta 
to call together a congregation.* The king confirmed this result 
of the discussion. ... For twelve years the ghanta was not 
sounded.’*’^' [Beal, ii. 96-97. W^atters, ii. 100.] 

IIiNor Rkvival 

The wise leaders of the Hindu revival, while they beat the 
Buddhists by avoiding arid philosophical subtleties and the 
jarring of sect with sect, and by showing greater love and care 
for the suffering lower classes, also cut the ground from under 
the feet of Buddhism, by stealing several of its practices which 
appeal to the human heart and imagination. Thus, image- 
worship and the car-i)rocession were most probably borrowed 
by the Hindus from Buddhism. In the fourth century. Fa Hien 
noticed in the Buddhist monasteries of Khotan a car-procession 
exaetly like our own. [Beal, i. xxvi.] 

By the beginning of the seventh century A.D., this policy 
of new Hinduism had already so far crippled Buddhism that 
Yuan Chwang noticed Hindu temples outnumbering Buddhist 

* And then came a Buddhist cliampion, but only from Southern 

India ! 
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monasteries in an increasing proportion as he proceeded from 
the Panjab to Bengal, i.e. through the very province of Buddha*s 
missionary labours. 

What did the leaders of Indian Buddhism do in the face 
of this growing strength of their foes? They did not abate 
their internal quarrels one jot. They produced no outstanding 
scholar or saint for work in India. Even Harsha*s reign was the 
last flicker of a dying lamp as regards the hopes of Buddhism. 

Thq Pala kings of Bengal who rose to power a century after 
Harsha and held sway for three hundred years, were, no doubt, 
Buddhists ; but they equally patronised Hindu scholars and 
holy men. Their ministers and courtiers included Hindus no 
less than Buddhists, and the Sanskrit books and exquisite 
statuary produced under them were on Hindu subjects as much 
as Buddhistic. Hindus and Buddhists alike studied the 
grammar of Panini and cultivated vSanskrit logic in this period, 
as the mediaeval Sanskrit literature recovered from Nepal and 
Tibet richly shows. 

The Buddhists reaped the benefit of their great universities 
at Nalanda and Vikramsila. We know^ of no Hindu University 
in the North ; but many rich Hindu householders and kings 
maintained Sanskrit pandits who fed and taught the personal 
groups of pupils in their homcj as was the i)racticc in India 
down to our own days. 


The jM MIA van vSchooi. 

The Mahayaii vSehool had during the first seven centuries 
of the Christian era produced a vast mass of literature, both 
religious and secular, but in Sanskrit. It iv vf-ry little known in 
India, because the best workers on the subject have been 
Frenchmen and Germans. I* 

The Mahayaii school is of very great interest as forming 
a bridge, or rather a halfway house, between the old Buddhism 
and modern Hinduism. The doctrine of the Mahayaii was 
intensely human and practical. Its monks did not all bury 
themselves in the seclusion of their cells, each seeking to attain 
his personal salvation by becoming a passionless arhat. 

They revived the active philanthropy which Buddha had 
preached in every Jataka parable. It was essentially a religion 
of the service of man, though it produced great scholars too. 
At the same time, it was a very popular religion, because it 

t A useful summary in translation is available in Mr. G. K. Nari- 
man's Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism, (1930). 
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made an irresistible appeal to the emotions by its gorgeous 
ritual, its preaching the cult of bhakti, or devotion to a 
personal saviour (Bodhisattva), its programme of active humani- 
tarianism, as distinct from lonely contemplation and self- 
mortification. 

What was the essence of Mahayan Buddhism? In the 
curious evolution and transformation of his religion in the course 
of many centuries, Buddha the living preacher had long ago 
ceased to be regarded as a human being. He had become a god, 
or rather the king of the gods, too high above us to be approach- 
ed by mortals directly. He was now a dread shadow or supreme 
name only, hidden within the halo of his power and sanctity, 
and not a deity to be visualised or addressed by mankind. 
Therefore, we sinners must send our petitions to him through 
his courtiers and constant servitors. These were Bodhisattvas 
or men who, by the practice of piety, self-control and sacrifice 
for the good of others, in successive births through millions of 
years, had been gradually rising higher and higher in the scale 
of being, and who would after millions of years more reach the 
finality of development as perfect Buddhas. In short, they were 
Buddhas in the making, and therefore could best act as inter- 
cessors between sinning men and the great Buddha. Hence, in 
^Mahayan, the worship of Bodhisattvas practically superseded 
that of Buddha himself, and the votive statues of the former 
almost drove those of the latter out of the field, as archaeological 
excavations in the chief Mahayan sites show. 

Mahayan was an intensely living and active faith. It came 
forth into the world, visiting the homes of the people, instead 
of seeking cloistered scclu.sion, sanctimonious aloofness from 
others and intellectual pride, as was generally the case with 
Hinayan. Therefore, Hinayan was in comparison with it, 
unprogressive, coldly intellectual, inert and rather monotonous 
through lack of variety and influence over human conduct. 

By this I do not mean to assert that Mahayan lacked ascetics 
and theological writers of its owm. I mean, the meditative side 
of Mahayan was not everything ; the millions of laymen were 
reached by its practical side or philanthropy. 

When the new Hinduism asserted itself after the re-orgauis- 
ation of the social grades in the 7th and 8th centuries of Christ, 
the monastic and contemplative elements of Mahayan Buddhism 
were borrowed by the Shaivas, and the devotional and humani- 
tarian elements by the Vaishnavas. In consequence. Buddhism 
disappeared from India by being swallowed up and completely 
absorbed by the new Hinduism. There is hardly any difference 
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traceable between Shiva the Yogi of Hindu mythology and the 
Dhyani Buddha of later Mahayan. The car procession of the* 
three idols, the gprgeous worship in temples, the cult of bhakti 
or personal love for God as man, the active service of the poor 
(in whom Narayan incarnates Himself) and the preaching friars 
of the new and revived Vaishnavism of the 8th century were the 
weapons taken from the Buddhists which conquered the decay- 
ing Buddhism because of the superior energy and fervour of 
neo-Hinduism. 

The decaying or abandoned monasteries of the Buddhists 
were taken possession of by the Shaiva monks and raised their 
heads again as Hindu maths, e.g., the Bodh Gaya temple itself, 
which Yuan Cluvang had found overgrown with jungles and 
almost deserted in 634, was appropriated by Shaiva monks of 
the Giri section. The Vaishnav Vairagis rcplacetl the idiilaii- 
thropic Mahayan Sramans. The neighbouring people hardly 
felt the change, it was so .slight ; the thing was the same, only 
the name of the god was different and a new set of men, clad 
in the same long yellow robes, were performing the same 
worship. 

And even the name of the god was not really changed in 
the transformed Hinduism of the time, because Bnddlia was 
finally given a place in the llind’* i)anthcon as the eighth in- 
carnation of Vishnu. 

The Shiva-linga at Sarnath, a short distance from the 
Asoka stupa, is known as Shiva Sangheshwar, ?.c., the ‘Lord of 
the Sangha or the third mcml)er of the Buddhist Trinity. 't 

Thk Tkansitiox to ITinux ism 

In the last stage of Mahayan the transition from Buddhism 
to Hinduism was rendered imperceptible by the agency of 
Tantrikism. 

In going out of North India to convert millions of primitive 
Mongolians in Tibet, Central Asia and China, neither the pure 
ethics of Buddhism as taught by the founder nor the subtle 
philosophy woven by the rich and leisured monks in the 
Gangetic valley, was found to be of jiractical use. Success could 
be attained in mass conversions of such magnitude only by 

* Jagannatli, Balaram and Snbliadra. Compare Fa Ilien’s descrip- 
tion, “Tliey made a fonr-wlieeled image-car, more than thirty mbits 
high. ... 'I'he chief image stood in the middle of the car with two 
Bodhisattvas in attendance on it.** (T/egge*s tr. p. 19.) 

+ Jayiiarayan Ghoshal’s Kashi Parikrama (written about 1792) speaks 
of Hindus worshipping tlie vSangheshwar linga after crossing the Varuiia 
river. This name also occurs in the Kashi Mahatmya. 
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stooping down to the intellect and familiar practices of the 
converts. 

Compare the policy of Robertode iSJobili in Southern India. 

The Buddhist preachers in these new lands made a com- 
promise and adopted the animism or spirit-worship which was 
the prevailing religion of the Mongolians, and merely super- 
imposed the Buddhist pantheon on it, i.e., they gilded spirit- 
worship with a thin coating of Buddhistic doctrines and gave 
Buddhistic names to the locally adored spirits. This Tantrik 
worship gradually developed an iconography, a philosophy and 
a literature of its own in Tibet and East Bengal. 

The gods and goodesses of Tantrik Buddhism became the 
deities of the Shaiva form of Hinduism. Thus the Buddhist 
Tara was identified as the Shakti or female energy of Shiva and 
adored as a Hindu goddess. The dreaded Kali and other maha- 
vidyas are further examples of this borrowing of cults. 

Taiitrikism was the most widely prevalent and popular 
religion of North and East Bengal* from the 8 th to the 12th 
century and even later. Whether this Tantrik population 
should be called Buddhist or Hindu was a quarrel over words 
only. The people did not feel any change, when they described 
themselves as Hindus instead of Buddhists, in an imaginary 
census return of the time. 

In Central and Western Bengal Taiitrikism was practised, 
but not as the predominant religion. Buddhism in other forms 
lingered there as late as the sixteenth century. The researches 
of Ur. IIara[)rasad Shastri have recovered this lost page of our 
religious history and established the facts on unassailable 
evidence. 

With the moral decline of their monks and the failure of 
the Church in India to produce great scholars and saints, the 
latter-day Buddhist congregation in India were left as sheep 
without a shepherd. Their actual religion lost its populace, 
with traditions and practices and continued as a mere faith of 
the i)opulace, with traditions and practices that were blindly 
followed, and this latest Buddhism in Bengal and Bihar took its 
place by the side of the worship of the village godlings under 
ignorant quacks as priests. The Buddhistic ritual probably 
continued to be followed, but in ignorance of the philosophy 
underlying it. Thus, Buddhism in its last stage in India ceased 
to be a living growing faith, because it could not have an ex- 

•A Bengali ])riest of Kali was granted land and installed in his 
kingdom by a Raja of the Madras coast, as an inscription records. 
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panding and perpetually modernised literature and a fresh 
stream of teachers in every generation. 

The upper classes of society, especially in the tpwns, went 
over to Hinduism very early, and the faith of Buddha lingered 
in the villages and out of the way places. (Compare the state of 
paganism in the Roman Empire after Constantine the Great.) 
A class of Brahmins in North Bihar are still called Babhan— 
which is the Prakrit form of Brahmana— and they are considered 
as socially lower than the other sections of the Brahmins, 
though there is not the least suggestion of their being a mixed 
caste or defiled by any social pollution of forbidden food. This 
strange fact can be best explained by the theory that they re- 
present the descendants of those Buddhists who were very late 
in abjuring Buddhism for Hinduism and giving up Prakrit for 
Sanskrit, so that their brethren who had changed their faith 
some centuries earlier refused to admit them to social equality. 

Conversion op the IvATkr Indian Buddhists 

The conversion of the later Indian Buddhists to Hinduism 
was effected by some giant intellects among the neo-Hindu 
scholars. Sliankaracharya, {circa 800 A.D.), by his invincible 
logical power and scriptural kjiowledge, defeated all the 
Buddhist theologians that he met from Cape Comorin to the 
Ganges. Ramanuja 1100) did the same in a more limited 
sphere. Four centuries later (1511 A.D.), Chaitanya in his pil- 
grimage through Southern India extinguished the last remnants 
of Buddhism there. As his biographer writes: — *‘At Vriddha- 
chalam a very learned Buddhist professor held forth on the nine 
doctrines of his Church before the Master. . . . who argued with 
him in order to lower his pride. The very Buddhist philosophy 
of nine tenets, though rich in logical rea.soning, was torn to 
pieces by the Master’s argumentation. . . . The great philo- 
sophers were all vanquished ; the audience tittered ; the 
Buddhist felt shame and alarm, . . . The professor rose up and 
began to chant Hari ! Hari ! He did reverence to the Master, 
saluting him as Krishna.” [Sarkar’s tr. of Chaitanya- 
Charitamrita, p. 76.] 

Unlike Shankara and Ramanuja, Chaitanya was intensely 
emotional and while on the one hand he defeated the Buddhist 
champions of his day in learned disputation, he, on the other 
hand, swept the masses into his fold by the striking appeal of 
his lovable personality, his saintly character, and his own 
example of bhakti. The priests of the older faith had been 
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already dethroned from the hearts of their congregation, which 
lay vacant and ready to receive a new true Master. 

In Bengal, Buddhism continued in the form of Dharma 
worship. That this village god Dharma is only the second 
member of the Buddhist Trinity will become evident from the 
character of the puja and the attributes of the god Dharma 
as given in the surviving literature of this cult, namely the 
Dharma Mangal, the Shunya Puran, etc. The Dharma of this 
worship is not a Brahmanic god; his image is an earthern mound 
set up at the end of the village, and his priests belong to the 
lower castes. [H. P. Shastri’s Discovery of Living Buddhism 
in Bengal, 1898, P. A. S. S., 1894, p. 135.] A significant light 
is thrown upon the subject by the tradition recorded in a 
mediaeval Bengali poem named Niranjaner Ushma (and also 
in Kalima Jallal) to the effect that Dharma, oppressed by the 
Hindus, took the guise of a bearded man with a cap, etc., i.e., 
of the Turks who invaded Upper India under the house of Ghor 
about T200 A. D. There can, therefore, be no doubt of the 
Dharma-puja being a survival of Buddhism. Dr. H. P. Shastri 
has also adduced reasons for holding that the Sahajiya and 
Nyada sects of Bengal, who are commonly classed as Vaishnavs, 
are essentially later decadent Buddhists.* 

The death-blow to Buddhism in the famous cities of North 
India and along the main highway of the Gangetic valley was 
given by the Muslim conquest of the 13th century. The monas- 
tery of Bihar, in the Patna district, was sacked and its monks 
slaughtered by these invaders under the mistake that they were 
soldiers, as will be seen from the following Persian narrative 
of a contemporary: 

‘^Muhammad-i-Bakhtyar organized an attack upon the forti- 
fied city of Bihar They captured the fortress and 

acquired great booty. The greater number of the inhabitants 
of the place were Brahmins, and the whole of those Brahmins 
had their heads shaven [these were really shamanas] ; and they 

were all slain There were a great number of books 

there On becoming acquainted [with the contents of 

those books], it was found that the whole of the fortress and 
city was college, and in the Hindu tongue they call a college a 
i^ihara/* [Tahaqai-i-Nasiri, tr. by Raverty, p. 520.] 

Before the ceaseless eastward tide of Muslim raiders, the 
surviving monks of North India fled to Nepal with their books, 

• H. P. Shastri*s Discovery, etc. ; Dharma Puja Bidhi, Bauddha Gan 
0 Doha; J, A. S, B. 1895, p. 53 and 65. 
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and there their sacred literature was collected in the igth 
century by Brian Hodgson (the physician of the British 
residency) and sent to Paris, where they formed the source of 
new and most fruitful Buddhistic studies under Burnouf and 
his pupils. 

But in obscure and out of the way places in Bengal, some 
families continued to follow Buddhism as late as 1436 A. D., in 
which year a manuscript of the Bo dhichary avatar was copied iu 
the Bengali alphabet, in a village of the Burdwan district by a 
scribe named Amitava, who is described as sad-bauddha-karana- 
kayastha-thakkura. But by the end of the i6th century, the 
new energy breathed into Bengali Vaishnavism by Chaitanya 
and his apostles and into Assamese Vaishnavism by Shankara- 
deva and his school, swept over the whole country and com- 
pleted the absorption of the last remnants of the Buddhists into 
the fold of Hinduism in the land of Buddha’s birth. 


INDIAN VILLAGE-FOLK 

By a Western Wanderer 

It was a brilliant autumn morning. The monsoon was 
over and the rain-wa hed jungle through which I passed was 
fragrant with fresh foliage. In the afternoon I came to a little 
village, on the outskirts of which a peasant was at work in his 
field. When I approached him he halted behind his wooden 
plow, greeted me, and invited me to souat with him. 
He handed me a chillum (pipe) of tobacco and wc 
smoked and talked. He told me that he had a faithful wife, 
two sons of whom he was very proud, and two little daughters- 
in-law. 

The eldest son had been abroad to fight for the British 
Raj. He had broken caste-rule by crossing the Kalapani 
(ocean) ; but he had feasted ten Brahmans to atone for his 
transgression. Now he was purified and the villagers were 
proud of their hero. Momentous questions which agitate the 
Western mind did not weigh with my peasant friend ; his in- 
terests were confined to his immediate surroundings and his 
religion. He spoke of Brahmamayi, the great Mother of the 
Universe, who provides for all her children according to their 
needs. “All creation is one,” he said, “the bullocks, their 
owner, the flowers of the field — all are kin, for one Mother- 
Soul breathes through them all.” 
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The peasant invited me to his home.** “Sir,** he said, “you 
are a stranger, accept my hospitality, and grace my humble 
dwelling with your presence ; the evening meal will be made 
ready.** 

I followed my friend to his home in the village. His wife 
was veiled, and Plindu decorum did not allow her to speak to 
a stranger ; but she showed her welcome in other \vays : she 
brought me a tumbler full of cool drinking water, and spread 
a palm-leaf mat on the earthen floor of a little outhouse, where 
my host bade me make myself at home. The room was clean, 
but dark, for there was only a small window and the door was 
low. There was not a piece of furniture in the room — no chair 
or table — for the Hindus sit on a mat or carpet on the floor. 
As it was not yet evening I went to inspect my surroundings. 

Near my room was the peasant *s dwelling house consisting 
of two large rooms and a veranda, built of bamboo and mud. 
The house was shaded by gigantic peepul trees ; toward the 
right rose a cluster of delicate bamboo, and toward the left 
stood a few fruit trees — plum, lime and papaya. There were 
two separate clay huts, the one a kitchen, the other a store- 
room. In a grove of coconut palms two bullocks — those that 
had been working in the field — were tied to an earthen trough 
filled with newly cut corn-stalks. 

At a little distance amid luxuriant verdure stood a 
neighbor’s cottage. An old man seated on a log at the entrance 
of the home smoked his hooka, and watched a naked baby play 
at his feet. The baby was his grand-child, he told me, and 
would be three years old when the moon would be full in the 
month of Aswin. 

I passed on and came to a well located in the center of the 
village, where stately maidens filled their shining copper water- 
vessels which they carried on their hips or balanced on their 
heads with marvelous dexterity. They laughed and talked ; 
but when they saw me approach they were silent, and pulled 
their white saris over their classic features revealing only their 
laughing black eyes. 

East from the well stood a magnificent Vakula tree shading 
like a huge umbrella a platform of solid masonry about three 
feet high, upon which the gentry of the village had gathered 
after the day's work. Seated on mats some were talking, others 
were amusing themselves at cards and chess. I halted a moment 
to exchange the greetings of the day, then walked back to my 
foom, where my host's eldest son in the gentle, respectful way 
of the Orient invited me to supper. I sat on a little straw mat 
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Spread on the earthen floor. The meal was simple enough — rice, 
vegetable curry, lentil soup and hot buffalo milk. The rice and 
curry were placed on a freshly washed banana leaf ; the milk 
was served in a brass tumbler and the soup in an earthen cup 
which was thrown away after being used. I ate with the 
fingers of the right hand — Hindu fashion — spoons and forks not 
being used by the Hindus. The left hand is considered cere- 
monially unclean and to use it in eating would constitute a 
grave breach of etiquette. It was not a little disconcerting to 
have the entire family look on wondering how a Westerner 
could eat wdth his fingers. A partly veiled woman held a jar 
of water which she f)ourcd over my hands when the meal was 
over. Then came one of the little daughters-in-law with a cone- 
shaped little packet — a betel leaf holding lime and spices folded 
and held together with a clove — which she insisted that I take 
to make my mouth sweet. 

After the meal neighbors with their children curious to 
meet the stranger, gathered under the spreading branches of 
a mango tree, and whispered among themselves till I joined 
them. Then we squatted on the soft grass. The children sat 
very close by my side ; the men in a half circle before me and 
the woman a little farther back. 

The headman of the village, a tall sharp-featured fellow 
with piercing black .^yes, dressed in a long white loin-cloth, 
shawl and turban, went through the formalities of eastern polite- 
ness, and took the lead in the conversation. He was curious 
about many things concerning me. — Where had I come from? 
Why did I dress like a native? Was I a iiiissionary ? Did I 
belong to the police ? I told him that I was neither a missionary 
nor a police-ofiicer, that I had come from America to learn 
something about the customs and the religion of the Hindus. 
He seemed a trifle suspicious till I had gone through his cross- 
questioning to his entire satisfaction. Then he became com- 
municative. I found him an interesting talker well acquainted 
with the ancient lore of the Aryans with its inexhaustible wealth 
of myths and legends. He was also somewhat of a philosopher. 
I was astonished to find this simple rustic a man of depth and 
culture. 

“Where did you learn all this?*’ I asked. 

“Well,** he said, “I know no more than the others do. 
Sometimes minstrels come to our village and they sing ballads 
from our epics the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. Then there 
is the professional story-teller whom we engage at festivals, the 
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wandering monk and the travelling actor. From these we learn 
what little we know.*^ 

A little boy stood behind me. He was as naked as the 
good God had made him, but his proud mother had fastened 
a silver chain around his waist which blended beautifully with 
the child's velvety skin. He was a pretty child with sparkling 
brown eyes ; the lids being painted with kohl accentuated their 
size and lustre. Another child, also naked, wonderfully beauti- 
ful with dark curly hair and golden-yellow skin wore anklets 
with tiny bells which tinkled when he moved. 

Now and then a boy jumped up to attend to the needs of an 
elder, to fill the pipes or to bring drinking water. Everyone 
drank from the same lota (tumbler), but the lips did not touch 
the vessel. The head was thrown backward and the water was 
poured down the throat in a steady stream. This is not an easy 
feat for one not practiced, and I caused a good deal of merriment 
in my attempt to drink in this novel fashion. Should the lips 
touch the vessel it would become unclean and would have to be 
washed and polished with earth or ashes before an3’'one could 
use it again. 

A bright boy, about twelve years old, dressed in a blue 
velvet jacket and a white loin-cloth told me that the children 
went to school when they did not have to work in the fields. 
They sit with their teacher on the ground under the shade of 
a tree, or when it rains, on the floor inside the building. The 
floor is used for writing surface, and the alphabet is taught by 
tracing the letters in yellow sand. 

I asked one of the men, an intelligent looking chap, a 
Brahman as the sacred thread over his left shoulder indicated, 
how the children received moral training, 

“They are taught at home," he said, “by parents or grand- 
parents, through stories from the sacred books. Our scriptures 
teach that children should honor their parents and teachers by 
rising in their presence, by ministering to them, by obeying 
them, by supplying their wants and by attention to instruction. 
Special stress is laid on not injuring others in word, thought or 
deed." 

The moon stood high when the party broke up. My host 
bade me peace, and I was left alone under a brilliant sky aglow 
with fiery twinkling stars. I retired left to my own thoughts 
and happy dreams. 

At dawn I was awakened by the song of a minstrel who 
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went through the village. He stood at my door and sang in 
a clear voice : 

“Awake, brother ! Awake ! 

Cling no longer to the dream ! 

Life is fleeting, and pleasures do not endure forever. 

Time speeds on. Renounce vain hopes and worship 
God. 

Awake, brother ! Rise and call on the Lord ! 

Sing His sweet name! All else is vanity.** 

Later in the morning a begging friar in the loose salmon- 
colored garb of his Order came to my host*s door and called 
for alms. “Narayana Hari!** “In the name of God!** This 
was his formula of begging. Then he sang a popular ditty of 
Sri Radha who loved the divine Krishna. 

“Sisters, where is my Krishna? 

Why did my Beloved forsake me? 

The trees weep, and the flowers droop ; 

The birds are silent, and the cows withhold their milk. 

The Light of my heart has gone away. 

Sisters, make haste, and bring back my Krishna!** 

The monk received alms — a handful of rice — and moved on 
blessing the giver. 

I went for a walk and found the village fringed with jungle, 
vistas of deep green and patches of bright fragrant flowers. 
Orchids, like birds, clung to the branches of umbrageous mango 
trees, and shining gossamer covered the succulent leaves. In 
the jungle was a lotus pond bordered by palms and banana 
plants, where women of high-caste families had come for their 
dail}’’ ceremonial bath. 

I came to the ghat where men were bathing. They polished 
their teeth with charcoal, and rubbed their bodies with mustard 
oil. Then they entered the water up to their necks with their 
loin-cloths on, dipped their heads several times, and with 
folded hands repeated their prayers. 

I left the lotus pond, and walking back through the village, 
passed a neat little home covered with honeysuckle and shaded 
by asvattha trees, where a pious soul in the early morning had 
performed the simple ceremony of “vSalutation of the 
Threshold**. A simple artistic design had been traced with 
rice-flour on the threshold of the home. Within the design had 
been placed jasmin blossoms and marigolds and no doubt a 
prayer had been whispered to the Deity to protect the home 
against evil influences. 
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I was invited, with a few neighbors, to take niy midday 
meal with one of the wealthiest families in the village. It was 
a feast-day, for the host’s youngest son was six months old, 
and the ceremony of Annaprasana (the feast of rice) would be 
celebrated. It was the fir.st day that rice would be given to the 
infant. The goddess Shashti, Protectress of Children, would be 
worshipped, and kinsmen and friends would be entertained. 
The worship of Mother Shashti had just begun when I arrived. 
Before the goddess, who was represented by a red stone placed 
under a fig tree, a priest recited holy texts while the parents of 
the child placed flowers and sweetmeats on the stone, and 
prayed that the beneficent goddess might spare the child’s life 
and protect it from harm. Then a little rice was put in the 
baby’s mouth. 

The food for the guests was not yet ready, and I grasped 
this opportunity to learn something about the customs of these 
simple folks. The host, a perfect gentleman of the merchant 
class, middle-aged, with clear-cut features, was all courtesy and 
quite ready to answer my questions. He told me that cooking 
was regarded as a religious ceremony, the food being offered 
to God before anyone is allowed to partake of it. The kitchen 
with its clay-built stove is a holy place where no one of lower 
caste is allowed to enter. The cook may not taste the food 
while cooking, for that would desecrate it and make it unfit 
as an offering. 

The meal was now ready, and we were called to dinner. 
The men and children took their seats cross-legged on little mats 
spread in a row on the clean dining-floor. Being a foreigner, 
I was not allowed to sit in the same row with the others. That 
would have been against caste-rule. .My mat w^as therefore 
spread at right angles to the others. A leaf of the banana plant 
was placed at each seat, and thereon were piled steaming hot 
rice, vegetables and a thick soup made of pulse. Other courses, 
curds and pudding were placed around the leaf in small metal 
and earthen cups. Then we began to eat. The food was well 
prepared, and most of the dishes though highly seasoned were 
very palatable. 

The women of the family served the food and were busily 
engaged waiting on the men and children, while an animated 
conversation was carried on among the diners. I asked why the 
women did not eat with us. '‘They eat later,” said my nearest 
neighbor. “This is an ancient custom which they hold dear. 
And the mother eats when everyone else has finished. She 
considers it her duty to look to the welfare of the other members 
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of the household before taking thought of herself.** During the 
meal I saw her move from place to place full of tender solicitude 
for the need of one and another. “To serve, and look after the 
welfare of others,** my neighbor said, “is considered a privilege 
among Hindu women.** 

I found Indian dining-floor manners very different from 
Western table manners. Seated on the floor, care must be taken 
to tuck away the feet, for to display the feet is considered 
offensive, especially so if done in the presence of an elder or 
superior. Shoes are never carried into the home, far less into 
the dining-room ; and one is supposed to have taken a bath and 
put on clean garments before sitting down to the morning meal. 

Some of the men ate very neatly. With a certain dexterity 
they put the food into their mouths, the fingers hardly touching 
the lips. Coughing, sneezing and blowing of the nose should 
he avoided during the meal. But there is no objection to 
making sound in the process of eating, nor at opening the 
mouth during mastication, nor at talking with the mouth full. 

When the meal was over we rose, left the room, washed our 
hands and mouths, and then took pan (betel) and smoked the 
hooka (hubble-bubble). When we went home we told our host 
that our stomachs were filled to capacity, and he was well 
pleased. 

In the evening, wnen the last rays of the setting sun rested 
tenderly on the bushy tops of the trees, and the light mist on 
the rice fields was turned into a rosy gauze, I visited a little 
temple in the center of the village, not far from the well. The 
temple was a simple white structure, raiseu about three feet 
from the ground, and surrounded b}^ a colonaded stone plat- 
form. At the entrance of the temple stood a smaU image of the 
Sacred Bull, Siva’s faithful servant. Behind the temple was a 
grove of guava trees, and in front stood two fine palasa trees 
covered with gorgeous flowers. The tem])le was dedicated to 
the god Siva, Lord of Peace. Siva’s image, the holy lingam, 
which is the symbol of life, — an upright oval black stone- stood 
in the center of the shrine. 

I squatted on the stone platform at the entrance of the 
temple, and watched a priest arrange little oil lamps, and light 
the incense. A party of barefoot devotees came toward the 
temple, tall stalwart people, the men in white turbans and baggy 
trousers, the women in blue and red saris covering their entire 
bodies, the ends gracefully folded on their heads. They talked 
in loud voices, laughed and gesticulated till they reached the 
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platform. Then they became silent, mounted the platform, and 
entering the temple rang a brass bell which hung suspended 
from the center of the dome. With folded hands, holding a 
flower or two, they touched their bowed heads, placed the 
flowers upon the lingam, knelt down^ touched the cement floor 
with their foreheads, and with a soft whisper, “Siva, Siva,“ 
turned away. One of the women placed a garland of tiny white 
flowers around the neck of the image of the Sacred Bull. As 
a further act of reverence they performed the ceremony of 
pradakshina, (circumambiilation). Seven times they walked 
around the temple, all the while repeating the sacred name of 
vSiva. 

A splendidly built Brahman youth entered the temple. 
“Kara! Kara! Mahadeva!’* “Lord! Lord! Lord Supreme!** 
he shouted at the top of his voice as he rang the bell. From 
his shining lota he poured water over the lingam, touched the 
image with his hands, then his own forehead, and with a loud 
cry, “Siva! Siva! Vyom! Vyom!** “Lord! Lord! Thou art 
beyond space!** strode away. 

The priest began the Aratrica (evening service). He beat 
a drum, blew a conch, and then with his left hand took a small 
bell which he kept ringing during the service. With his right 
hand he waved before the lingam a mctalic candlestick holding 
several little lights, and chanted in Sanskrit the mantrams 
(sacred texts) dedicated to Siva. This concluded the ceremony. 
He extinguished the lights, all but one flickering smoky flame 
from a cotton wick dipped in oil. Then he took his seat on a 
mat on the floor, counted his beads, and became absorbed in his 
meditations. 

I bowed my head before the Siva-image, and walked back 
through the narrow bazaar with its poorly lighted shops where 
were sold rice, spices, oil, vegetables and other necessaries of 
Indian life. When I returned to my room great watching stars 
shone bright in a black velvet sky, and myriads of fireflies, like 
shining diamonds, danced among the shadows of the trees. 
My host was waiting for me for the evening meal was ready. 
After the meal we smoked and leisurely talked for an hour. 
Then I retired, for the following day at dawn I would be on my 
way to another village. 



THE WORK OF SWAMI TRIGUNATITA 
IN THE WEST 

[PuRSONAi, Reminiscences] 

By His Western Disciples 
Shanii Ashrama Days 

In the fifth year, much to the regret of all, Gurudas 
retired from the Ashrama to carry out a long cherished purpose 
of a trip to India and one of the young men from the monastery 
was sent to serve in his place. 

For years Swami had felt the need of new buildings at 
the Ashrama as the original structures were showing the 
ravages of time and were inadequate to house and care for 
the growing numbers of the annual classes, so he made com- 
prehensive plans for every possible development of the Ashrama. 
The Divine Mother in full measure blessed his unselfish and 
untiring zeal with the necessary workers and the means to 
carry out his plans. 

In the year 1909 it so happened that an experienced 
carpenter had just become a disciple of Swami Trigunatita and 
felt a desire to live at the Ashrama at the same time offering 
his services to Sw^ami. Swami accepted them and the divSciplc 
left San Francisco accompanied by two other monastery 
members to start the work. The great plans which Swami 
had cherished so long for the development of the beloved 
Shanti Ashrama now began to take shape. Lumber and other 
necessary materials and supplies were shipped in advance to 
the town of Livermore, from which the Ashrama could now 
be reached from the west by a more accessible route, the old 
Ysabel road leading from vSan Jose via Mt. Hamilton being 
too rough for hauling. From Livermore the lumber and 
supplies had to be hauled 37 miles by wagon over mountain 
roads, fifteen miles of the distance through the beautiful 
Livermore canyon, the home and haunt in days gone by of 
Joaquin Murietta, one of the most famous bandits known to 
early California. For the last ten miles the road was very 
rough in places and great care had to be exercised to prevent 
the wagon overturning. The hauling required several trips, 
but notwithstanding tremendous difficulties, after strenuous 
efforts of both men and horses, the material all arrived at the 
Ashrama and the actual work of building began. vSections of 
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ground separated at some distance from the other had been 
allotted to each sex and when the class came the following 
year, 1910, they found for their convenience a number of new 
substantial cottages ready for occupancy in both the sections 
for men and women. On every hand was seen the fruits of 
the indefatigable mind of Swami. 

A commodious building, comprising a large kitchen, 
dining room, two storerooms and cellar, replaced the old 
structure ; in addition new outhouses and a large barn were 
constructed in which to house the cows, two horses and colt, 
a buggy, the winter feed and the various field implements and 
vehicles.* New springs were opened, a new water tank and 
windmill were constructed and pipes were laid to the kitchens 
insuring constant running water at all times, and ending the 
former hardship of the long carry of water from the well. The 
next year, 19 ri, a two-room cottage with a study and sleeping 
quarters, for the resident Swami, was erected, midway on the 
road between the men’s section and the entrance gate, and 
a three-room cottage was added in the men’s section for the 
permanent quarters of the man in charge. 

For protection during rainy weather, a shelter where the 
devotees might remove their shoes before entering the holy 
precincts, was added to the meditation cabin. On the top of 
the meditation cabin was a wooden flag bearing the inscrip- 
tion “Om Ramakrishna” carved in relief by the hands of 
SVami himself. The same inscription appeared on a flagpole 
on the Dhuiii hill and on the entrance gate to the Ashrama. 

The daily schedule for Ashrama ClaSvSes in the month of 
June, 1911, was as follows: — 


First call by bugle 
Second bugle call — to rise ... 
First class at platform 
Breakfast with Gita readings 
Ladies* class 
Second platform class 
Sanskrit class 
Supper Service 
Third platform class 
Lights out 


.. 3-55 A.M. 

.. .|-00 A.M. 

.• 5-30 A.M. 

.. 7-30— S -3 ) A.M. 

.. 10-30 — 11-30 A.M. 

.. l.^-O0 — 1-00 NOON 
.. 5-00 — .poo P.M. 

.. 4-30— 3-30 P.M. 

.. 8-ut; — 9-00 P.M. 

.. 10-00 P.M. 


For vSome years the morning meditation class had been 
held at the hour of 6 A.M. in the meditation cabin, where all 
of the classes were held and which had been sanctified from 
its foundation by the holy ministrations of Swami Turiyananda. 
Midway between the meditation cabin and the boundary fence 


* Today, twenty years later, a motor truck has replaced the horse 
^nd wagon. 
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was a large oak tree and, as this year the class met in the 
month of June, the suggestion was made that the daily 
meditations for the full class be held under the wide-spreading 
branches of that tree. Accordingly, Swami had a low platform 
made to accommodate 50 people, but he also changed the 
morning hour of meditation from 6 to 4-30 o’clock. This was 
a novel experience to those who were unaccustomed to rising 
earlier than 6 or 7 o’clock, but they cheerfully complied with 
the rule and at that early hour dimly outlined forms could 
be seen moving through the darkness from the separate 
quarters of the men and women toward the large oak tree, on 
which was drawn in white the mystic symbol, ‘‘OM.” The men 
remained standing at a distance with their backs to the platform 
until the women had arrived and were seated. "Men and 
women alike seated themselves in Oriental fashion on the 
platform facing Swami ; the women in front and the men in 
back. 

The platform ran north and south. Swami sat facing the 
north on a .strong table elevated abo\’e the platform, with a 
small desk arrangement in front of him, on which was the 
book he was reading that morning, all lighted by a tall kerosene 
lamp shaded from the eyes of the students on the platform 
below. Swami opened the serv ce as all other classes at the 
Ashrama with the chanting of the Gayatri, repeating this for 
some time to indue harmonious conditions ; tlicn came a half 
hour’s meditation, followed by reading of the Scriptures with 
comment. As vSwami sat on the raised seat, clianting, reading 
or absorbed in meditation, his presence emanated an atmos- 
phere of calm and holiness which pervr'dc i the hearts and 
minds of all bringing them under its benign inihience. Sitting 
there, revealed by the dim light of the lamp, against the 
background of the deep shadows of the great oak, he made a 
picture never to be forgotten by those whom the Mother’s 
grace had brought to this holy place and hour. 

vShortly before sunrise Swami gave rhythmic breathing 
exercises to satisfy the desire of a number, but strongly 
cautioned against their use without his permission. As he 
gave the exercises Swami asked the students to observe that 
during meditation the breath regulated itself without any 
help whatever. If our minds were pure, this would be the 
natural state of breathing. 

As the sun flashed his first beams of light into their 
watching vision, Swami chanted an invocation, after which 
he asked the class to again close their eyes in meditation and 
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endeavour to visualize the sun rising through the Sushunina 
canal, stopping at the different centres as far as the centre 
at the bridge of the nose. Then all arose, the men retiring 
to a distance again, while the women took the path to their 
quarters. When they had reached their section, the women 
stood and sang a very beautiful song, composed by Mrs. 
Petersen (Dhirananda) , “O Divine Mother, we are Thy 
Children,** after which the men sang a selected devotional 
song, and all separated to take up their various duties. 

From this year on Swami did all the cooking, assisted by 
some of the men in the preparation of the vegetables and 
setting the table. The women washed the dishes and kept 
the dining room and kitchen in spotless cleanliness. Swami 
was an expert and versatile cook and a number of the students 
for the first time in their lives, enjoyed the experience of 
partaking of Indian dishes. While Swami did not cater to 
taste and the food as a whole was of a substantial and nourish- 
ing character, yet a variety of delicious curries, soiqis and 
chutneys found their way to the table, to the astonishment of 
those who had never heard of anything more from India than 
rice and cocoanuts. 

The meals were now held in the main dining room and on a 
small raised platform built at one end of the room was placed 
a table for Swami*s books and from which he conducted the 
spiritual services of the meals. The Swami ate his own meal 
at this table following wdiich he commenced the reading of 
the Gita with comments. After each reading, as after some 
of the classes, opportunity was offered for questions and 
answ^ers. This often proved to be as profitable individually as 
the reading itself. 

His labors were incessant, often lasting far into the night. 
Sometimes the light in his window could be seen burning all 
night long. Swami was always the ideal vSannyasin ; despising 
ease and luxury for himself he set a constant example that 
inspired every disciple to follow to their utmost capacity. 

Beginning with this year also, the women and men sat at 
different tables and this rule followed in everything. 

It was pointed out to Swami that the Dhuni Giri was not 
the highest hill on the Ashrama ; one nearby was considerably 
higher. Swami thereupon set several of the men to clear a 
trail to the top and with appropriate ceremonies the new hill 
was duly dedicated on the first auspicious night. The name, 
Siddha Giri “Hill of Realization’* — was given and thereafter 
all the Dhuni nights were held there. 
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As stated, Swami, in spite of rheumatism and other 
physical troubles, kept alive a spirit of fun and constant cheer- 
hilness, in order to relax any tension which might result from 
the unaccustomed hours and mode of living. He also saw 
that all received sufficient exercise according to the individual 
need and capacity. 

From the beginning the rule had been established by 
Swami that no form of flesh food should be indulged in at 
the Ashrania, — ^the diet was to be strictly vegetarian. To 
make this rule clear to all the students and for visitors to the 
Ashrama, he had a sign painted and placed on the entrance 
gate, stating that no form of flesh food was allowed on the 
Ashrama grounds, also that firearms and shooting were 
prohibited. 

The prohibiting of shooting on the Ashrama grounds from 
very early days had made it a Mecca for many forms of bird 
life and small wild animals. Qail and rabbits were especially 
numerous and, not being molested, began to lose any fear of 
human beings. This became evident when attempts were made 
to start a garden, which in that region was always somewhat 
of a problem, owing to sudden frosts. It seemed as though the 
word had been passed along to all the rabbits and ground 
squirrels, which came with their .amilies, regarding the garden 
as a dispensation of Providence for their especial benefit. The 
garden suffered hca.dy and was at times almost completely 
ruined, but the introduction of a dog and several cats on the 
Ashrama and the use of various otlier means finally gave them 
the hint that their presence was not desired and the garden 
has to-day become one of the institutions v' the Ashrama, con- 
taining numbers of varieties of vegetables and f:uits. In years 
when sufficient rain falls, hay is raised f(^r \^’luter feed. 

Swami’s frequently expressed instruction was that the 
spiritual life was a natural one and that it should be developed 
by authorized .spiritual practices, suited to one’s owm nature. 
Questions arose from time to time regarding occult practices, 
but Swami, while giving an answer, said that such practices, 
aside from being unnecessary, were also liannful and sho\ild 
never be indulged in. The minds of all, however, seemed to be 
like an open book to Swami and individuals found that their 
inmost motives and actions had become known to him and more 
than one were checked in rash impulses and extremes of con- 
duct. Others, during the time of meditation, received spiritual 
visions and felt themselves translated into a different world. 

Those who were privileged to attend the Ashrama classes 
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regularly, found the same rule prevailing there as in all other 
concerns of life, that the benefit they received was in direct 
ratio to their interest and inward zeal. Very few could forget 
their unique experience there ; and they found the desire ever 
recurring in their minds to renew their visits and spiritual 
experience. As the years passed by, the wisdom and judgment 
of the Swami Vivekananda in accepting and dedicating the 
land to the purposes of an Ashrama became increasingly evident, 
and blessings will be multiplied to the donor as those who come 
through future years find peace in their souls and receive in 
that hallowed spot the bread of life from the hands of the 
spiritual sons of Sri Raniakrishna. 


REVIEW 

A SON OF MOTHER INDIA ANSWERS by Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 
Viihlished by E. P. Dutton and Co., New York, U. S. A. 

When the controversy regarding Mother India seems to be waning 
ill India, a really stimulating criticism of the book hails from America 
in Dhan Gopal Mukerji*s A Son of Mother India Ansruers. In this small 
book Mukerji is eminently successful in what he sets out to do. With- 
out dealing with Miss Mayo's individual contentions— -that would have 
been to repeat her mistakes and weary the reader with polemics at 
fourth hand — he combats and thoroughly and effectively exposes the 
hollowness of her chief and preposterous generalisations; her minor 
accusations necessarily fall to the ground. vSome things we hold essen- 
tially sacred and probably do not know the reasons why we do so; 
they are subconscious. We are at sea naturally when such things are 
tried to be assailed by the root ; and this is exactly what Miss Ma.vo 
has tried to do. But our author in his turn has carried the warfare 
to the assailant's camp and conies out the winner in the most honourable 
sense. 

It is really good that Mukerji has accepted this task. He is 
eminently fitted for this. He cotiibincs in himself the best traditions 
of Eastern and Western culture; one inborn and the other imbibed, 
but both are equally telling in him. Consequently when championing 
the cause of one, he does not play false to the other. 

Still there is nothing strikingly new or original in his exposition; 
only his words breathe a spirit of sincerity with a total want of rancour 
or animosity towards the authoress or her country, and that is striking. 
I he l)ook is impressive in its manner as well as in its matter; its 
qualities are qualities of presentation. It is not ungenerous in its choice 
^f ground— qualities which will increase his reputation as a master of 
dialectic. 
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We recommend the book to the people of our country and abroad. 
It is a model of what such answers should be. 

There is a serious printing mistake in the second line of the 
foot-note on page 51. 1.83 years should he 18.3 years. 

MISS MAYO’S MOl'HbCR INDIA : A RKJOINDRR by K. Natarajan, 
with an inirodiiciion by Hon. G. A. Naieson. Published by G. A. 
Natesan & Co., Siinkurama Chetty Street, Madras. Price A 5. 12. 

We carefully read the pamphlet when it first appeared serially in 
the pages of The Indian Social Reformer, Bombay. We have no hesi- 
tation in saying that it is one of the best answers given to Mother 
India. The writer has very carefully and conscientiously controverted 
Miss Mayo’s grotesque (and as we believe) deliberate misstatements. 
We wish the author had written a more elaborate and complete reply 
and had it published in England and America where alone such a reply 
can produce the best results in favour of India. It is pleasant to note 
that Mr. Natarajan does not decry religion but considers it on the 
other hand as the most effective means of social regeneration. 

SISTER INDIA. To be had of Chester Green, SS Washington 
Avenue, Cambridge, U. S. A. Price 5 cents. 

It is a pamphlet of 12 pages containing quotations from various 
sources refuting the gross misstatements of Mother India. The pamphV t 
is very nicely conceived and is bound to be effective if largely circulated. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

Sri RamakrUhna Ashrama, Rajkot 

The following report has been rcceivetl by r.s for publication from 
Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Rajkot, Kathiawar : 

By the grace of God our Ashrama has cojuplcied one year of its 
life (March, 1927 — February, 1928). On this anniversary day with mixed 
feelings of joy and gratitude, we convey our sinrercst thanks to all those 
who have helped us with money and in various other ways, and hope 
that they will continue tlic same patronage, sympathy and support. 

This Ashrama, a branch centre of the Ramakrishna Mission, has 
tried in its humble way, to live and preach Vedanta as interpreted by 
Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda by making renunciation and 
service its motto. 

It will not be exaggerating if we say that within the short period 
of one year of its existence, the Ashrama has proved its usefulness by 
its silent activities. We shall try and give here a short account of the 
work done. 
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1. Discourses on Vedanta philosophy and religion were conducted 
regularly thrice a week in the Ashrama ; and the following books were 
studied in that connection -Gita, Islia, Katha, Kena, Prashna and 
Mundaka Upanishads, as well as Swami Vivekananda's Karma Yoga 
and Bhakti Yoga. 

2. A series of class talks were given to the upper standard students 
of the Saurashtra and the Alfred High Schools, explaining, through 
fables, stories and anecdotes, the fundamentals of the Hindu religion, 
especially the duties of student life. 

3. In March, 1927, under the auspices of this Ashrama, Swami 
Madhavananda, the ex-l’resident of tlie Advvaita Ashrama, Mayavati, 
Himalayas, who is now in charge of the Hindu Temple, San Francisco, 
U. S. A., delivered a lecture on the life and teachings of vSri Rama- 
krishna at the Connaught Hall, and then again in May last the Ashrama 
availed of the presence here of Swami Sambuddhanaiida, a monk of 
Ramakrishna Ashrama, Khar, Bombay, and organised a lecture on 
Practical Vedanta at the same place. 

4. The Ashrama, as it stands for the unity and harmony of all 
religions, celebrated the birthdays of Buddha, Sri Krishna, Jesus Christ 
and other world-teachers, and thus tried to promote universal brother- 
hood and fellow-feeling amongst the people. 

5. The Ashrama, according to its small means, helped some poor 
deserving students with money. One boy reading in the 4th 
standard of the Alfred High School got help of Rs. 6 a month since 
August last, and another boy reading in the 6th standard of the 
Saurashtra High School got help of Rs. 2 a mouth since I'ebruary 
last. 

Lastly, in co-operation with the Ramakrishna Ashrama, Khar, 
Ilonibay, this Ashrama conducted relief-work for over five months in 
Cambay, Baroda and British territories affected by the last disastrous 
lloci'l. At a time when the roads were completely washed off and 
rendered all the more impassable on account of thorns and brambles, 
and the people were in the grip of an indescribable distress, prompt 
relief was brought to the doors of all, irrespective of caste, creed or 
colour. Centres after centres were opened reaching succour even to the 
remotest villages on cither side of the Sabarmati, and the whole area 
relieved covered about 300 square miles. The work of relief consisted 
in feeding the unfed, clothing the naked, distributing seeds, grain, 
and medicine free, opening cheap grain-shops, and finally in building 
nearly 1000 decent huts for the homeless ones. The money spent for 
this relief-work came up to nearly Rs. 0,000, a detailed account of 
which is expected to be published shortly. 

This is the long and short of tlie humble service rendered by the 
Ashrama. God willing and circumstances permitting we hope the 
Ashrama will be able to extend its scope of work in the near future 
I prove to be a source of great good to the people. We can picture 

our mind's eye a time when the whole of Kathiawar will be honey- 
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combed with sister institutions with this Ashrama as the centre, minister- 
ing to the physical, intellectual and spiritual needs of all. — May God 
help us to see that day! 

Bankura Famine Relief. 

The Secy., R. K. Mission, sends out the following report and 
appeal 

The public are already aware from press reports that several districts 
of Bengal are in the grip of a terrible famine. Harrowing tales of 
starvation, disease, suicide and sale of children are reaching our ears. 
The pathetic conditions of Bankura, Birbhuni and Dinajpur can scarcely 
be exaggerated. We have started relief work in Bankura; but our 
funds are depleted and we have not till now received more than 
Rs. 5,000/- from the public. The rains are imminent and we must 
stock sufficient quantity of rice before rains set in. We also want cloths. 

Our work is rapidly increasing. I^ast week we served 103 villages 
and 1114 persons by giving away 58 mds. 8 seers of rice. The 
work must increase still more. The help we have till now rendered is 
very small in proportion to the needs and sufferings of the people. 
Immediately we are going to open two more centres. We therefore 
earnestly appeal to the rich and the poor alike to help us to their utmost 
by sending cash and cloths to the following addresses : (i) President, 

R. K. Mission, P.O. Belur-math, Howrah, Bengal; (2) Manager, Udbodlian 
Office, j, Mukherji Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta; and (3) Manager, Advaita 
Ashrama, 1S2A, Muktaram Bahu Str’^et, Calcutta. 



^^rabu^i)ba SSbacata 





Katha Upa. /. Hi. 14. 


Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

— SWAMI ViVEKANANDA. 


Voi. XXXIII. AUGUST, 1928. No. 8. 


RAJA YOGA 

By SWAMI ViVEKANANDA 
SIXTH LESSON 

The Sushnmna : It is very useful to meditate on the 
Sushumna. You may have a vision of it come to you and this 
is the best way. Then meditate on that for a long time. It is 
a very fine, very brilliant thread, — this living passage through 
the spinal chord, this way of salvation through which we have 
to make the Kundalini rise. 

In the language of the Yogi, the Sushumna has its end in 
two lotuses, — the lower lotus surrounds the triangle of the 
Kundalini and the upper one is in the brain surrounding the 


pineal-gland, 
on the way : 

Between these two are four other lotuses, stages 

Sixth : 

Pineal-gland. 

Fifth : 

Between the eyes. 

Fourth : 

Bottom of the throat. 

Third : 

Level with the heart. 

Second : 

Opposite the navel. 

First : 

Base of the spine.* 


. * Sr,ramiji here omits to mention the Sv&dhlsth&na Chakra, supposed 

w be situated above the first chakra.— Ed. 
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We must awaken the Kundalini, then slowly raise it from 
one lotus to another till the brain is reached. Each stage 
corresponds to a new layer of the mind.f 


THE PRAYER BOOK CRISIS 

By the Editor . 

During the last few months Reuter has cabled various 
items of news to the Indian press concerning the revised Book 
of Common Prayer of the Church of England. It is possible 
that the majority of Indian readers have not thought much 
over their significance. The revision was rejected last Decem- 
ber by the House of Commons and again in last June. What 
^ this portends to Christianity in England may not be without 
its interest to us in India. 

The phrase Prayer Book should not be understood in a literal 
sense. For, besides what wc generally call prayer, it contains 
also directions for services, doctrines, articles of faith, directions 
for observances, etc. The Prayer Book is really a Smriti for the 
guidance of the Church of England. Its origin was naturally 
due to the secession of England from the Roman Catholic 
Church. Before Protestantism came into being, all Christians 
except those who belonged to the Eastern Church, were 
under the rule of Rome, though it is true Rf-man Catholicism 
itself had and has its various schools. But when England clcliccl 
the authority of the Pope, it felt the necessity of having its own 
special religious doctrines, observances ami devotions. As a 
result the First Prayer Book was publishcv) in 1549 during the 
reign of Edward VI. It remained in use till 1552. In that 
year the Prayer Book was revised and reformed into what is 
spoken of as the Second Prayer Book of King Edward the VI. 
King Edward died in 1553 and Queen Mary came to the throne 
of England. She was of Roman Catholic persuasion, and she 
abolished the English Prayer Book and restored the Latin 
missal. Hers however was a short reign. She died in 155S 
and another change of policy took place. The reformed Prayer 
Book came into use again, with various modifications, in 1559- 
During the reign of James I, the Prayer Book was again revised 

t Six Lessons on Raja Yoro can be had of the Manager, Udbodhan 
Office, I, Mukherji Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta, whose courtesy enabled os 
to publish this in P. B. — Ed, 
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in 1604, and again after the restoration of Charles II in 1662. 
This last revision is in use to-day though there have been 
various slight changes in recent years. It must be admitted 
that a thorough revision is overdue. The various changes in 
the past and the necessity of another change in the present must 
appear quite natural to a Hindu. For Hindus are quite alive 
to the necessity of Smritis adjusting themselves to the changing 
needs and spirits of ages, and as we have pointed out, the 
English Prayer Book is nothing but the Englishmen's Smriti. 

What however is the immediate reason of the present revi- 
sion? It is the question of discipline in the Church. No doubt 
it will appear a bit queer to the Indian reader. So long as all 
believed in God and in Christ, the Hindu may ask, what is 
the necessity of insisting on the uniformity of faith and prac- 
tice? A diversity in inessentials is rather more helpful than 
uniformity, knowing as we do the diversity of human nature. 
The Christian does not think so. The Church of England does 
not think so. It wants all its flock to follow the beaten track 
and not to stray away to other pastures however delectable 
the prospects might be. But human nature cannot be strait- 
jacketted in this fashion. Naturally therefore various customs, 
opinions and practices have crept into the Anglican Church, 
which arc not confirmed by the 1662 Prayer Book. What is to 
be done with these doctrines and practices? Should the Church 
of England authorities turn a blind eye to them, or scrutinize 
and deal Avitli them? Evidently the first alternative has no 
longer been possible. Hence the revision. 

What are those alien practices? The trouble mainly lies 
with what is known as Anglo-Catholicism or as it used to be 
called, the High Church Party, The Anglo-Catholics have been 
steadily gaining ground within the Anglican Church. The 
word Anglo-Catholic should not be taken literally, — it does not 
mean an English Roman Catholic ; it means one who believes 
in the Catholic traditions and yet belongs to the Anglican 
Church. The claim of the Anglo-Catholics is that the Church 
of England is not of independent origin and disconnected from 
the Catholic tradition. They repudiate any break with that 
tradition at the time of the Reformation. They hold that the 
Church of England never rejected the early doctrine of the real 
presence in the sacrament in communion and other Catholic 
doctrines. It is this communion service which has proved the 
storm centre in the present controversy. A few words in 
explanation of the doctrine of real presence in the sacrament in 
communion may be helpful to the Indian readers. Christians 
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believe, at least the Roman Catholics do, that as Christ washed 
away the sins of the world by being crucified, with the sacrifice 
of his bod}’' and blood, so if they take his blood and flesh, 
they will also be purified. Of course the original blood and 
flesh arc not available. Now they can have only substitutes, — 
wine and bread. The communion service is the consecration of 
the bread and wine and partaking thereof by the faithful. The 
Catholics hold that when certain formulas, iiiantra7ns, arc 
littered on them, they become impregnated with the real pre- 
sence of the Christ. A partaking of them, then, cleanses all 
sins and fills one with spiritual exaltation. This doctrine of 
the eucharist has proved very troublesome throughout the 
histor}’ of Christianity. The question has been raised again and 
again : How can ordinary pieces of bread and drops of wine 
become filled with the Holy Spirit and be converted into the 
actual body and blood of Christ by the simple process of an in- 
vocation? How can the material constituents of bread and wine 
become spiritual substances? Here is the tremendous difficulty. 
Of course the Christians cannot take recourse to the pantheistic 
doctrines ; for that will create more troublesome intricacies in 
regard to other articles of faith. Anyhow the Roman Catliolics 
have sought by means of hair-splitting pliiloso])hies to find 
proofs of this transubstantiatiou. Protestants liavc not yet 
found any rational justification for such a belief. 

To a Hindu, the doctrine of tlie eucharist will not appear 
quite strange. He also believes in the spiritual efficacy of 
prasada, the food offered to God. How a food which docs not 
vSeem to have undergone the slightest change as a result of 
being offered, can yet assume a supreme spiritual efficacy, n’as 
not quite clear until Sri Ramakrislma spoke of an experience 
of his. He found, while worshipping the Mother Kali at the 
Dakshineswar temple in the early days of his sadhana, that 
whenever he offered any food to the Mother, a luminous ray 
shot from her eyes and touched the food so as to take its 
essence. If this experience of Sri Ramakrislma is relied on,— 
and there is no reason why it should not be, for it has been 
confirmed by the experiences of other sadhakas also, — tlic 
peculiar .spirituality of the sacramental food is at once explained. 
Of course the doctrine of the eucharist is not exactly our 
doctrine of the prasada. There is a difference. In the 
doctrine of prasada, there is, besides the idea of the purifyiiu? 
effect of the offered food on the partaker, the further idea of 
the close communion between God and man, implied in their 
both partaking of the same food ; — of course this is more or 
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less subconscious. In the doctrine of the eucharist, the 
further element is the idea of the identity of man and 
Christ. When the Christian partakes of the body and blood 
of Christ, they as it were identify their own body and blood 
with Christas ; — this physical identificaticii naturally and auto- 
matically induces the mind to coincide itself with the mind of 
the Christ. This is a process of very cflicacious meditation.* 
This implied indentity of man and Christ in the communion 
service cannot but be spiritually exalting. We do not know 
if this inten^rctation of ours is acceptable to the faithful. It is 
(piite possible they do not consciously think in the indicated 
way. But psychologically and subconsciously, the communion 
is bound to have some such effect. And surely such an inter- 
pretation of the eucharist may not be quite useless in the 
present analytical age. 

Anyhow, the Church of England does not believe in the 
theory of transubstantiation. But the Anglo-Catholics who 
believe in it, are growing in number ; and there are, we are 
told, 600 churches in England to-day, in which there is con- 
tinuous reservation of the sacrament (i.e., retaining after a 
celebration a portion of the cucharistic elements, especially the 
bread, for devotion or for the communion of the absent and 
the sick) with adoration of the real presence. This reservation 
of the sacrament is being most hotly resented by the orthodox 
Anglicans. In many of those churches, there is full Catholic 
ritual, with confession, prayers to the Virgin Mary and celibacy 
of the clergy. All these have steadily developed since John 
Henry Newman, afterwards Cardinal Newman, started the 
•Oxford movement in early Victorian clays. Now they threaten 
to capture the Church of England or at least to create a serious 
split in it. So long the bishops of the Church of England have 
not interfered with these developments. In fact some of them 
have favoured them. The Bishop of London, we are told, 
along with many other bishops, is in deep sympathy with this 

* Cf. tlie following well-known song of Raniprasad : 

“Now I will cat thee, ]Mothcr. 

“I was born under the inanspicioiis junction of stars, called ganda, 
and one so bom, they say, cat's one'.s own mother. Now either thou 
must cat me or I will’cat thee,— it must be an action to the finish. 

“I will eat thy handmaidens, making a curry of them ; and of thy 
garland of heads i will make a delectable acid preparation. 

“I will smear my hands, face and entire body with Kali (meaning 
also ink ) ; and I wdll throw it on the face of Death when he will come 
fo mind me. 

“But though I say I will eat thee, I shall not put thee in my 
stomach; — I will instal thee on the lotus of my heart and offer thee 
mental worship. ... 
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Catholic revival. But they can no longer have a smooth 
passage. The Evangelicals or the Low Church Party are in 
revolt against these Anglo-Catholics. They want disciplinary 
action. 

Of course under the circumstances, the Church could not 
take stringent measures. It could only try for a compromise 
and see that there may not be further Catholic developments. 
The revised Prayer Book, in the words of the Bishop of 
Gloucester, is 'hiot to give a basis of wide comprehensiveness 
between the Evangelical and Catholic tradition of the Church 
of England, but to define the limit of that comprehensiveness.*’ 
We have mentioned that the main cause of difference between, 
the two parties lies in the Anglo-Catholic reservation of the 
sacrament and affirmation of the real presence with all the 
ritual that it involves. The revised Prayer Book has sought to> 
restrict both these. The old Book has been left intact ; but 
various new rubrics state clearly what may or may not be done. 
The reservation of the sacrament is allowed “only for the com- 
munion of the sick” and “to be used for no other purpose 
whatever.” The practice of fasting before communion is pro- 
nounced as “an ancient and laudable custom,” but this problem, 
is left “to every man’s coiivSciencc in the sight of God.” 

These limitations have displeased the Anglo-Catholics, and 
the revised Prayer Book has received little .support from them. 
Nor has the revised Book sati.sfied the Evangelicals, because it 
countenances practices and doctrines which they think are 
against the Scripture and the .spirit of tlie Reformed Church. 
Thus has it been rejected twice by the House of Commons and 
there is no likelihocKl that it will be presented to it a third time 
ill an amended form. What will result from this? Probably 
anarchy. Some would use the Book of i6b2, some the Book 
passed by the Church Assembly in 1927 or 1928, many would 
follow whatever doctrines and practices they like without 
obeying any authority, and quite probably, Anglo-Catholicism 
will grow apace. The Prayer Book controversy has revealed 
that Protestant orthodoxy is quite strong in England, and that 
religious liberalism is not quite so abundant there as is generally 
thought. Of course they arc not breaking each other’s head. 
But the mental narrowness remains ; resentment is growing, 
and w^c are almost reminded of the intellectual atmosphere of 
the Reformation days. 

This fighting on inessentials may appear a bit ludicrous. 
But we must not forget that the present Church controversy i» 
not wholly a religious one. There is also a political element. 
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The Anglo-Catholics, as we have remarked before, want the 
Church of England to fall in a line with the older Catholic 
tradition. They are even prepared to acknowledge the Pope 
as the Chief Bishop of the Catholic Church which, according 
to them, should include the Church of England and allow it 
internal liberty ; but of course they are not ready to recognise 
the Pope’s claim to infallibility. Now this is a serious proposi- 
tion to liberty-loving England. The Pope is not merely the 
spiritual instructor. He is the master of the salvation of all 
Roman Catholics. He can send one to heaven or hell at his 
sweet will ; and as history shows, he has not been always scrupu- 
lous in the exercise of his will. Besides, Roman Catholicism 
is full of rigidity and dogmatism. In fact Papacy and Roman 
Catholicism seems as a nightmare to a free and rational mind. 
We do admit there are many beautiful things in Roman 
Catholicism. It is more deeply spiritual than Protestantism. It 
believes in mystic realLsation, in chastity, austerity, in sadhana, 
without which spiritual life is a mockery. Protestantism, in 
trying to be rational and liberal and allow greater freedom to 
its votaries, has deprived itvSelf of some of the fundamentals of 
spiritual life. Spiritual realisation is not a matter of rationalism 
and liberalism only. There must be the emphasis on the 
qualifications for mystic realisation, which is unfortunately 
lacking in Protestantism. A combination of the two aspects is 
essentially necessary for religion to be effective and true. Now, 
the Anglo-Catholic movement is exciting in the English mind 
the fear of Papal and Roman Catholic tyranny. It is afraid 
that if Anglo-Catholicism is allowed to grow in influence, ft 
may eventually re-establish the authority of the Pope over the 
Church of England and necessarily on the politics of England, — 
a prospect w-hich no Englishman can view with equanimity ; 
and in this all reasonable persons will sympathise with him. 

Nevertheless Anglo-Catholicism is making a profound appeal 
to a large section of the English people. We have mentioned 
that it has 600 churches all over England. Referring to them, 
the Bishop of Southw^ark acknowledges that ‘'among them are 
to be found some of the most living churches in the land. . . . 
We should be careful that no act of ours drives these earnest 
Christians out of the Anglican communion.” The success of 
these churches is generally acknowledged by all observers of 
English religious life. The condition of the Anglican churches, 
on the other hand, is manifestly deplorable. “Other churches,” 
says a distinguished English writer, “in which there is less 
ritual and no mysticism are empty and dead.”. “Many* Anglican 
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clergymen,” he further observes, “liberal in view, undogmatic, 
Protestant only in protesting against intolerance and authority, 
try to keep their congregations together by whist drives, boys* 
clubs, social entertainments and vague idealism in human 
brotherhood.** 

What is this difference due to? What are the causes of 
this religious crisis in England? The enquiry leads us to the 
central weaknesses of Christianity. Christianity is in a 
dilemma and the Anglo-Catholics and Evangelicals crudely repre- 
sent two sides of it. It is a w^ar between mysticism and science 
and the salvation of Christianity lies in reconciling them, and 
not in electing one in exclusion of the other. 

Science has bred a new spirit and a new outlook in the 
Western men and women. Its methods are rational and experi- 
mental, and its basis correctly gathered data, experience. There 
is no place of faith or authoritx^ in it. How true and beneficial 
the scientific outlook is, is evidenced by the tremendous hold 
it has on the human mind to-day. None can gainsay its power 
and claim. Before the advancement of science, all dogmas 
are flying in alarm. The modern mind with its scientific 
training in all other branches of knowledge, cannot put up 
with dogmatism and unproved articles of faith in religion alone. 
Religion also must be scientific. Unfortunately Christian beliefs 
are scarcely in accord with the findings of science. Christianity 
lacks a scientific cosmology. It does not explain the mysteries 
of life. It does nr visualise man in his true place in the scheme 
jof the universe. It docs not explain the mysteries of spiritual 
life in a scientific spirit. Its spiritual and cultural outlook is 
narrow. It does not recognise the universality of truth and its 
variegated expression. All these deficiencies naturally make 
it unfit for the enlightened men and women of the present age, 
with their rational outlook and scientific training. Let us take 
the case of creation. We know the Christian theory of creation 
has no similarity to the conclusions of science. Christians must 
believe either in their Bible or in the scientific theories. They 
cannot be faithful to both. As a matter of fact, in spite of 
Fundamentalism and all that, no rational individual can defy 
science. Yet the rejection of the Biblical theory of creation 
cuts at the very root of Christianity which has for one of its 
foundations the belief in the fall of man and the incarnation 
of Christ for his salvation. The rejection of this belief means 
a tremendous revolution in the Christian doctrines. Alas, the 
rapid progress of knowledge has made this revolution inevitable. 
For the past twenty years, specially since the war, the English 
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clergy have been gradually rationalising their teaching to 
bring it in a line with science and modern criticism. The clergy 
themselves have found it hard to subscribe to most of their 
official doctrines. The ease of Bishop Barnes, F.R.S., the bold 
upholder of Darwinism in the English Church, is well-known. 
This gradual development has naturally led Christians to an 
attitude of agnosticism and indifference towards the religion 
of Christ. The Anglican churches have thus dug their own 
grave. 

But we must not forget that though it is quite good and 
necessary to be scientific in one’s outlook and attitude, science 
has unfortunately investigated as yet very little of the universe 
of reality, with the whole of which man is concerned. Science 
has touched just the fringe of the human mind. The infinite 
spiritual world remains yet uninvestigated. But man cannot 
wait for the tardy process of science. The heart yearns for the 
Divine. There is no peace in the external world merely. In 
spite of all the progress of science, how little man knows, how 
little he has ! The hunger of the heart must be appeased. The 
visible and the rational are not enough for it. It cries for the 
unknown, and the unknown and the eternal it must have, be it 
through science or in spite of it. This is the position of a large 
section of Christians. To them the authoritative declarations 
of the Catholic Church, its mysticism and ritual naturally appeal. 
These promise to satisfy their hunger. Not that the Catholic 
beliefs are found scientific and rational. Their main charm 
is their mysticism and definiteness. Protestantism has no fixed 
authority, it is changing and uncertain. It is too clear and 
open and it falls too short of the heart’s expectations. Besides, 
science itself is pointing towards a vast mysterious world be- 
hind the visible and explainable world. This has added to the 
apparent charm of Roman Catholic doctrines and practices. 
Scientific or unscientific, these are anyhow satisfying many 
discontent souls. 

Unfortunately, Anglo-Catholicism, in our opinion, is partly 
a reactionary movement. There can be no peace for man in 
the present age, unless he rationalises his faith. No blind sub- 
mission to and observance of any doctrine or practice, however 
mysterious or mj’’Stical, can be permanently successful. Doubts 
will assail, questions will raise themselves ; and there will be 
insistent demand for systematising the whole of life and the 
universe of knowledge. The natural and the supernatural both 
must be looked upon as parts of a unitary scheme. That is to 
say, religion also must be made scientific if we are to escape 
2 
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from eventual scepticism. Has Anglo-Catholicism been made^ 
so? Has it found scientific explanations for its faiths and 
practices? So far as we are aware, it has not. It must face 
facts boldly, without bias, without fear. Then only will its 
mysticism be well established and beyond doubt and question. 

But when it has done so, certain changes are bound to 
come about. Whenever we estimate any fact or phenomenon 
scientifically, it loses its uniqueness. The only unique substance 
is God, all others are subject to systematisation. That means 
that there being other religions, Christianity must become only 
one of many creeds ; its beliefs would not appear as infallible ; 
and there would be no reason for fixity of forms and dogmas. 
It will come to know that the same spiritual results can be 
reached through diverse means, and it need not insist on a 
certain fixed set of rules. It will recognise the same principle 
as is being recognised in other departments of life, that each 
individual is differently constituted and has different needs, 
different ways of action and a different outlook ; and that there- 
fore there need not be and cannot be a uniform religion for all. 

It will also find out the true place of a Christ in the vSeheme 
of man’s spiritual life. That most ignorant doctrine that Christ 
is the only saviour will fall to the ground. It will discover tliat 
there are also other saviours w'^^o can be as helpful to some as 
Christ will be to others. It will not insist on what it calls 
‘revelation,’ the 1: ’c significance of which it at present little 
understands, and will not continue with the impossible struggle 
of reconciling the Bible with the discoveries of science ; for 
it will feel that the authority of a Book is not so urgent in 
religion as it considers now. These and other similar changes 
are bound to come on Christianity. Of course it may be asked 
if Christianity should then be called Christianity. That is a 
question which it is best to leave to time to answer. 

But if Christianity should continue, in whatever altered 
form, it must face this crucial probl^^m unflinchingly. On this 
its very existence depends. Protestantism is losing ground, 
because its rationalism and liberalism have stopped short of the 
full task. It must penetrate deeper and must rationalise the 
supernatural also. For man is essentially a spiritual being. A 
creed that is engrossed in empty talk is no good and will be 
cast aside by man. Mystical creeds also must equally rationalise 
their mysticism. For though no doubt practices so long as they 
are sincerely done will have some spiritual effect on the votaries, 
they must in the long run lose their attraction and influence 
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unless they are scientifically conceived. For it is also true that 
man is a mental being, and mind ever seeks unity of knowledge. 

There is no doubt that what we have said above has occured 
to the enlightened minds of the West. They are also no doubt 
seeking for the light, and God is everywhere and no sincere 
effort will ever go in vain. But we would warn in this connec- 
tion a section of missionary enthusiasts who lay the flattering 
unction to their soul that one day the whole world will come 
to the feet of Christ. Wc find such Christian mivssioiiaries in 
abundance in India. Of late some of them have raised the 
hope that although Christianity has failed here, Christ may yet 
succeed. We hear of comparisons and contrasts and eventual 
triumph of the Man of vSorrows among the world’s saints and 
prophets. Foolish dream ! They forget that it is not the ideal 
that always triumphs in the spiritual life of man. Christ may be 
the greatest of Incarnations (of which of course there are great 
doubts). But even the greatest Incarnation can be of little 
help if the power that he heralded into the world in his life-time 
has worked itself out. This fact is scarcely considered by 
Christian missionaries. “The coins of the Mughal times are 
no longer current in the Company’s rule,” said Sri Ramakrishna 
in explaining that each Incarnation has his own age during 
which he is particularly potent. Hindus believe that one 
Incarnation cannot be enough for all ages. First of all, o. 
•course, there is the psychological difficulty. The ideas and 
outlooks represented by an Incarnation in a particular age do 
not hold good in a subsequent distant age. But there is the 
more essential fact that it is not mcrel}’' the perfection of doctrines 
or personality that constitutes the substance of an Avatara, but 
his power, the power that he manifests into the world. That 
power acts for some centuries with vigour and then loses in 
spiritual potency. Then, however much we may iterate his 
message and hold up his personality before people, they will 
not be sufficiently effective. The Hindus therefore expect a 
new Avatara in each age, not so much for a new message or 
personality as for a new influx of Du/ine power into the wwld. 
Christ therefore has no such chance in the %vorld as the mission- 
aries fondly dream of. Hinduism is not losing its spiritual 
potency, because it is being blessed by Divine Incarnations from 
to age, and is therefore knowing no want of Divine power. 
It must not be forgotten in this connection that the efficacy 
^f a religion does not truly lie in curing physical ailments, 
imparting secular knowledge, or teaching sanitation or industry. 
These are excellent things in themselves. But we must not 
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confuse them with religion. The true purpose of religion is 
to make men realise themselves as pure spirit, Divine, beyond 
body and mind, see God face to face. And that potency of 
religion is possible only through the influx of Divine power 
through God-men. If Christianity is to triumph in the world, 
let it give birth to such God-men. One of the principal func- 
tions of Hinduism, we may note, is to produce these Divine 
personalities, that is to say, to prepare favourable conditions 
for their birth and growth. 

We have so far spoken of what Christianity should do in its 
present crisis ; we have not said anything of how that is to be 
done. But need wc do so at all ? Is not the whole of Hinduism 
a luminous answer to this crying question? 


A LETTER OF ROMAIN ROLLAND 

[Translated from the original French] 

[The following letter was written by M. Rolland to Sw^ami Shiva- 
nanda, President of the Ramakrishna Math and Mission.— Kd.] 

1 2th September, 1927. 

Dear and respec""^:d Swami Shivananda, 

Allow a Frenchman who profoundly admires Sri Raina- 
krishna, to address himself to you who had the good fortune 
to be his personal disciple. 

A year ago, my sister, Madeline Rc llaud, and myself read 
the Life of Sri Ramakrishna and other publications which have 
been dedicated to him by the Advaita Aslirama. I want to 
make known in tlic West that divine source* of love and light. 
Nothing is more necessary to the humanity of our time than 
this revelation of the harmonious unity of all religious faiths, 
than this communion with God, manifold in form and yet Him- 
self without form, who is the Being of all living beings. 

But it is an extremely delicate task to translate (that is to 
say, to transpose) into a Western book a personality so funda- 
mentally Indian as that of Sri Ramakrishna. P^or, some of his 
religious experiences would be incomprehensible to almost the 
entire European public, and will even run the risk of concealing 
the most essential qualities of his life and thought, which could 
be of powerful assistance to it. That is why I am proceeding 
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slowly ; I am waiting until there appears in myself a living 
and true harmony of the work which I wish to write. 

It is vfery precious to me to be able to communicate directly 
with you who saw with your own eyes this extraordinary man. 
Our epoch, too intellectualistic as it is, has a tendency to doubt 
the human existence of all the superhuman personalities of 
history. Even when it pretends to respect the lofty ideals, of 
Avhich they were the torches, it sees in them only symbols 
created by the spirit of a race and of an age ; one sees to-day 
those who deny that Jesus or Buddha had ever existed. It will 
not be slow in doing the same for Sri Raniakrishna, if his 
living witnesses do not leave in writing the proof of his life 
amongst them on the earth. I should like to make known to 
the European public your direct testimony. 

I w’ish also to ask you some enlightenment on an important 
•(liiestion : the problem of suffering with Ramakrishna. I have 
read lately an excellent article in Prabuddha Bharata on the 
iiuestion of ‘‘service** with Vivekananda and Ramakrishna, in 
wliidi it was maintained that the great disciple had only drawn 
■out the consequences of his Master’s teachings, — of his “adora- 
tion of the Divine in nien,” and that there was no disagree- 
ment between them. But it appears to me that the more evSsen- 
tial feature of the personality of Vivekananda w-as the mournful 
and heroic obsession of universal suffering and of evil to fight 
against or to console. Is it not the same central idea, quite 
different from the universal Divine Vision, which filled Rama- 
krishna with ecsta.sy of joy and w-ith great faith in the Eternal ? 
What was his attitude with regard to the cruel injustices of 
Nature and of society, of unfortunate pcoi)le, and of those wdio 
arc oppressed or persecuted? Was he content simply to love 
them? Did he not seek to help them? And has he not pre- 
t'iscly destined his great disciple Vivekananda to that work? 

Believe me, dear v^wami Shivananda, 

Yours affectionately, 

Rom AIN RorxAND. 


BUDDHISM 

By Prof. S. Radhakrishnan, m.a. 

Cwcorf^c V Professor of Philosophy, Calcutta University 

Buddha, the founder of the religion, is one of the noblest 
figures in the history of the world. A mass of legends has 
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naturally grown round his person and there are some who even 
maintain that his whole life from birth to death was a legend* 
But it may be accepted that Buddha was a prince born to luxury 
who in the prime of life withdrew into solitude and sought truth 
through meditation. 

It was an age of intellectual ferment. A congeries of con- 
flicting theories and guesses accepted by some and denied by 
others, changing with men, reflecting the individual whims and 
wishes filled the air (sec Bralimajala sutta). Struck by the 
clashing enthusiasm, and the discordant systems, Buddha in- 
ferred the futility of metaphysical speculation. In the world of 
morals, ccrenionial observances displaced moral obligations. In 
the sphere of religion, primitive superstitions lifted up their 
heads and were being exploited by the interested. Buddha 
declared that eaeli man could gain salvation for himself without 
the mediation of priests or reference to gods. Salvation did not 
depend on the acceptance of doubtful dogmas or doing deeds 
of darkness to appease angry deities, but on the perfection of 
character and devotion to the good. An aversion to meta- 
physical speculation, an absence of theological tendency and an 
ethical earnestness mark Bitddha’s teaching. 

IMetaphYvSICS : The four truths which Buddha announced 
are that there is suffering, that it has a cause, that it can be 
suppressed and that there is a \vay to accomplish. There is 
suffering because all things arc transient. All being is in a 
state of perpetual becoming. Life is a seric.^ of becomings and 
extinctions. Whatever be the duration of any state of being, 
as brief as a flash of lightning or as long as a millennium, yet 
all is becoming. While Buddha distingViishcs the momentary 
(ksanika) character of mental processes fiom the impermanent 
(anitya) character of non-mental reality, later Buddhists regard 
all existence as momentary. Each single phenomenon is but a 
link in the chain, a tran.sitory phase of evolution and the several 
chains constitute the one whole (dhannadhatu). Substances and 
souls are reduced to sequences and processes. 

If we think of things rather than processes, wc are dealing 
with unrealities. Wc build a seemingly stable universe through 
logical relations of substance and attribute, whole and part» 
cause and effect. These relations are true of our logical world 
and not of the real. We arc iiaturall}" led to imagine a penna- 
nent core for things though it is an abstraction of thinking- 
We say it rains while there is no 'it* at’ all. There is nothing 
but movement, no doer but deed. We mistake continuity of 
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becoming for identity of agents. A child, a boy, a youth, a 
man and an old man are one. The seed and the tree are one. 
Continuous succession gives the appearance of an unbroken 
identity, even as a glowing stick whirled round gives the appear- 
ance of a complete circle. A useful convention makes us give 
names to the individual series. The identity of name persuades 
us to the thought of the identity of the inner reality. 

The continuity of the world in the absence of a permanent 
substratum is explained by means of the principle of universal 
causation. A thing is only a dharma, a cause or a condition. 
'‘That being present, this becomes ; from the arising of that this 
arises ; that being absent this docs not become ; from the cessa- 
tion of that this ceases’’ (Majjhima N. II. 32). It is the 
doctrine of pratityasamutpada or dependent origination. There 
is no being which changes ; there is only a self-changing. The 
world series is not a series of extinctions and fresh creations. 
One state transmits its paccayasatti (causal energy) to the next. 
There is a cohe.sion of the past with the present which is broken 
up into a succession of before and after in an external treatment 
of nature. 

The world of life and motion obeys a certain order 
(niyama). It is the presence of law in the world process which 
offers hope to man in distress. Regarding the nature of the 
world process, different view^s prevail. The chief tendency, 
however, is to look upon it as impermanent though not non- 
existent. There arc suggestions of a purely subjectivist nature. 
“By the undoing of consciousness wholly remainderless all is 
melted away.” The world is a product of ignorance and does 
not exist for the enlightened soul. Individual forms of the 
world are sometimes .said to be the manifestations of certain 
unconditioned reals. Composite substances disappear when true 
knowledge arises leaving behind the primary elements. Buddha 
was not interested so much in analysing the nature of the 
world of becoming as in helping us to get out of it. “It is not 
the time to discuss about fire for those who are actually in 
burning fire, but it is the time to escape from it.” 

The individual self is a compound where the component 
parts, mental (name) and material (rupa), are ever changing. 
Feeling (vedana), perception (samjiia), disposition (samskara), 
and intelligence (vijnana) arc the mental factors. Feeling refers 
to the affectional side, perception and intelligence to the cogni- 
tive and disposition to the volitional aspects of mental life. 
Intelligence sometimes functions as the self. We have no 
evidence of a permanent self. “When one Saji’S ‘I’ what he 
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does is that he refers either to all the factors combined or any 
one of them and deludes himself that that was ‘I* ** (Sarny utta 
N. III. 130). While Buddha contents himself with a statement 
about the constituents of the empirical self without explicitly 
rejecting the existence of a permanent self, Nagasena dismisses 
the permanent self as an illegitimate abstraction and reduces 
the self of man to a unified complex exhibiting an unbroken 
historical continuity. As body is a name for a system of 
qualities, so soul is a name for the sum total of our mental 
states. 

The conception of the soul retains enough meaning to make 
rebirth significent. The individual is not a haphazard succession 
of unconnected phenomena but is a living continuity. The 
reborn man is not the dead man ; but he is not different 
from him. There is neither absolute identity nor absolute 
difference. There is i)ersistent continuity as well as unceasing 
change. Each experience as it rises and passes leads up to, 
becomes or ends in another experience, moment or phase of life 
which sums up the whole past. 

Ethics and Rkijoion : Salvation which consists in the 
unmaking of ourselves is the goal of life. All forms of conduct 
which lead to it are regarded as good. The eightfold path — 
right belief, right aspirations, right speech, right conduct, right 
mode of livelihood, right effort, right-miiiilcdness and right 
rapture — represeiiir. the morality of Buddhism. It is the middle 
way betw'een the extremes of self-indulgence and self-morlifica- 
tion. It is intended to transform the whole way of man — 
intellectual, emotional and volitional. 

The institution of caste was in a confused state in the 
time of Buddha. He undermined the cesre spirit by basing 
brahminhood on conduct rather than on birth. He was not 
however a social reformer. His main interest was religion. 
Though i)rofesscdly open to all, his religion was x^^actically 
limited to the higher castes. He did not interfere with the 
domestic ritual which continued to be performed according to 
the Vedic rites. Buddha’s mission was not so much to unveil 
the secrets of blessedness as to win men to its realisation. 
Nirvana literally means 'blowing out’ or 'cooling’. It is the 
dying out of hot passion, the destruction of the fires of lust, 
hatred and ignorance. It is not to be confused with the night 
of nothingness. It is timeless existence full of "confidence, 
peace, calm, bliss, happiness, delicacy, purity, freshness’’ 
(Milinda, 11.2.9). Yamaka’s view of nirvana as annihilation 
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is repudiated as a heresy (Samyutta N. iii. rog ff). Since 
its nature is beyond the horizon of human thought, negative 
terms are used to describe. 

We need not regard Buddhism as an entirely fresh start 
with no roots in the past. It is a later phase of the general 
movement of thought of which the Upanisads are the earlier. 
The questions about ultimate reality, the nature of freedom 
and the permanent character of the self are not answered by 
Buddha. They are reserved issues on which he does not allow 
any speculation. He declines to answer Malunkya*s questions 
on the ground that they do not help us in practical life (See 
also Dialogue of Vaccha). His silence on metaphysical issues 
is variously interpreted. Some of his early followers and 
modern interpreters take it negatively. They argue that Buddha 
did not believe in any permanent reality either cosmic or physi- 
cical. Nirvana on this view is nothingness. Buddha did not 
expound the negative view for fear that he might startle his 
followers. This view makes Buddha’s philosophy incoherent 
and his character suspicious. There are positive statements 
made by Buddha which are inconsistent with this negative 
rationalism. Such a barren creed could not have appealed to 
theistically minded people of Buddha’s time. Others hold that 
his silence was a cloak for his ignorance. He did not know 
the truth of things. This theory is implausible in view of 
Buddha’s feeling that he was in possession of the truth and 
could lead men on to it. It is difficult to believe that Buddha 
himself was ignorant and wished his disciples to remain in 
ignorance. No thinking man could live without some sort of 
belief about ultimate values. It seems to be more reasonable 
to hold that Buddha accepted a positive idealism akin to the 
thought of the Upanisads, though he did not declare it as his 
opinion since he insisted on each one’s realisation of the truth 
for oneself. He ignored metaphysical questions, as meta- 
physical wrangling distracts men from the main business of 
moral life. It has little to do with the attainment of sanctity 
which is more spiritual and inward than logical and theoretical. 
If we do not admit this view it will be difficult to account for 
the positive descriptions of the state of nirvana and Buddha's 
consistent refusal to deny the reality of an absolute beyond 
phenomena. The Benares sermon suggests strongly the reality 
cf an absolute. In view of the obvious limits of the human 
understanding accepted by the Upanisads and Buddha, the 
latter refused to give positive accounts of it. But within the 
limits allowed by logic he describes the ultimate principle as 
3 
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dharma or righteousness. In the Upanisads, dharma (righte- 
ousness) and satya (truth) are identified. Since Buddha’s main 
interest was ethical he emphasised the ethical nature of the 
absolute. Dharma takes the place of Brahman. (D. N. III. 232. 
On this question see Mind, 1926, pp. 158-174.) 


THE WORK OF SWAMI TRIGUNATITA 
IN THE WEST 

[Pqrsonal Reminiscences j 

By His Western Discipi.es 
Civ.\ssES ANT) Lectures at San Francisco 

As stated, there were two classes for members in the 
San Francisco Society every week, a Gita class Monday evening 
and an Upanishad class Thursday evening. Knowing the value 
of a knowledge of Sanscrit to the student of Vedanta as a 
means of reading the Hindu Scriptures in their original tongue 
and thereby creating an opportunity to immensely advance 
their spiritual culture, Swanii introduced the vStudy of Sanscrit 
at the close of the Monday evening class. 

The method was made as simple as possible, the grammar 
and construction being taught by means of simple sentences, 
the sentences gradually increasing in length and complexity, 
until the subjects covered a wide field. The study was rein- 
forced by a Sanscrit grammar and a standard Sanscrit diction- 
ary, for which Swanii had sent on to Ind’a The central theme 
of study was the Gita, also in Sanscrit, a c-opy of whicli was 
purchased by every student. The class proved to be a great 
success from the beginning. Swanii took advantage of the 
opportunity to make it a medium of special spiritual instruction 
and discipline — a diamond mine of spiritual treasure to all whose 
Karma drew them to that happy hour. 

It was at this time that Swami Prakashananda conceived 
the idea that the day might come wJien no S'wamis would be 
available, and as a result the work in America might languish, 
so he suggested to Swami Trigunatita that some of the members 
of the Society be trained to lecture. Swami approved and a 
number of students of both sexes were selected according to 
their qualifications and given the necessary instnictions. As 
soon as they were ready, the Sunday afternoon lecture was given 
over to them for a beginning. 
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Swami gave the following instructions to the students for 
jthe preparation of a lecture : 

How TO PRIJPARE one’s OWN LESSON OR LECl'URE FOR THE 

Hindu Temple, according to the law of application of 
Vedanta Phh/isophy in practical life. That is, how to 
make even an evil good by application of Vedanta in Daily 
life. 


1 . The lesson or the lecture is to be taken sincerely and 
faithfully as a spiritual service and religions practice for one’s 
own spiritual axlvancement. 

2 . This service consists of the following points : 

(a) Sit ill a sincere and prayerful mood. 

(b) Make the mind blank. Drive off all the desires and 
thoughts of the secular side of the work, i.e. — success or failure, 
praise or criticism, etc. Try hard to analyze your mind and 
search if there be any such desire hidden in any corner of your 
mind. 

It is natural that there will be some desire^ without doubt. 
Being sincere, one must be very faithful on this point of 
analyzing one’s mind and detecting the thieves. 

(c) Meditate on God. 

(d) ^Icditate on the subject of the lesson or the lecture. 

(c) Then meditate on God and the subject for a few 

times — a minute or two for each. Tlieii intensely think or medi- 
tate on the lesson or the subject of the lecture for a few minutes. 

(/) Then offer the les.son or lecture as a sacred sacrifice to 
God very sincerely, with a view to having it sanctified by the 
grace of God, and ask God to save and cleanse from all self- 
seeking. 

(g) ^Meditate that the grace of God is being conferred on 
the subject of the lesson or lecture. 

(h) Sec that it is being sanctified by His Divine touch. 
Smear the subject with His grace so that it is fully His — then 
take it from Him as an object of His grace. 

(i) Bow down in the spirit of thankfulness to God for a 
few minutes and ask for His blessing. 


3* This is the service part of the internal ceremony. Then 
comes the next step — ^how to prepare the lesson. 

4* In the beginning never allow any such thought to enter 
your mind as consulting a dictionary or books of reference. 
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5. NOW — for a full half hour meditate on the subject^ 
then again fully offer the subject to God and try to unite it with 
God. Then, whatever you will get through the inspiration 
derived from that meditation put down on a piece of paper. 
This is the beginning of the practice of self-culture in the 
methods of this kind of platform work. 

6. Whenever you do not get any satisfactory point in the 
preparation of the lesson or lecture, please do not neglect to 
right away sit and meditate on God instead of resorting to books 
of reference which are quite secular, after which ^''ou will follow 
the rules of preparation already given. 


7. Finally — when you come on the platform to speak, 
remember that you are talking to God, God is the only audience. 

A number of the students developed into good speakers, 
and some of these same students with others carried on the 
lectures during the nine months that Swami Prakashanancla 
visited India in 1923-24. 

Swami Trigunatita firmly believed that America was 
destined to be a great spiritual land, .second only to India and 
this suggestion for the perpetu .tion of the work was in thorough 
accord with his broad ideas tor the spiritual devclopinent of 
America. vSwam! also firmly believed in the doctrine laid down 
by Swami Vivekananda and his great Master, that the mission 
of the East was to spiritualize the West — that spiritual light had 
always come from the East in the past and would continue to 
do so in the future. This belief influenced many of his plans 
for the work. He felt that if the two races, the Hindu and the 
American, could be brought together, it would result in a better 
understanding. To this end he advocated intermarriage between 
the better classes as a step upward, knowing that the civiliza- 
tion of the West could, on its side, offer much that India needed 
This was one of the reasons the Temple was called the Hindu 
Temple. 

Swami saw that the religion of the West was largely social 
in its character, that the desire for material gain and the appeal 
of sense enjoyments permeated to its very foundations. It was 
with this thought in mind, that he inaugurated the Hindu 
custom of the separation of the sexes in public worship — women 
on one side of the auditoriim and men on the other. This 
innovation fell like a bombshell on those who were acciistorncd 
and attached to the Western practice of the sexes sitting 
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together, but, as in everything else, time proved the great 
adjuster and the innovation became an accepted custom. 

Swami never despaired of fulfilment, for he left everything 
to the Mother's will. Full of inexhaustible patience he could 
wait forever. He said : “When you crave blessings, or what- 
ever you ask from the Divine Mother, or whatever you need in 
life, be prepared and willing to w^ait, for years if necessary. 
Learn how to wait. Let Her will be done, even if you wait 
forever. Rest assured that Mother knows wliat is best for Her 
children." “Never expect anything, not even from ijie, and 
you will never be disappointed." He was full of helpfulness 
and encouragement to the sincere student who found medita- 
tion difiicult. “Keep on having patience — never be impatient 
with the mind. When it wanders bring it back patiently, again 
and again if need be, but always patiently." 

While his constant teaching to all was to begin wdiere they 
were, he never lowered the ideal or minimized the effort neces- 
sary to reach the goal. To the saying, “Begin where you are" 
he added “That mind which is attached to more than one thing 
can never reach the goal." And “Learn to see God in every- 
thing about you. Smear God over everything and your mind 
will think of Him alone." 


Non-Skctar iaxism 

As a spiritual son of Sri Ramakrishna, Swami Trigunatita's 
utter catholicity of spirit would not tolerate the least suggestion 
of sectarianism. Like his great Master he believed that every 
path led to the Absolute, his only stipulation was sincerity. 
His generous heart could not brook the thought that any obstacle 
should be placed in the way of anyone seeking the truth, no 
matter what might be their intellectual capacity or their station 
ill life. 

To this end he preached no creed but proclaimed the truth 
-alone, according to Vedanta, holding out hope to every sincere 
heart irrespective of its faith or creed. He quoted freely from 
the different scriptures of the world but never presented the 
claims of one Incarnation of God over another. In fact, speak- 
hig in a Christian country, the name of Jesus Christ was perhaps 
heard the most frequently but never in contradistinction to any 
other. 

It was consequently a natural sequence that the name of 
Hindu Temple came to signify in the West the very essence of 
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religious liberty of thought and its audiences were gathered from 
many sects and creeds. 


His Mkssaoic 

As a writer and speaker Swami went directly to the heart of 
his subject, and, though disregarding the studied art of literary 
expression, his style was vigorous and thoroughly personal. 

He gave his first public lecture on February ist, 1903, at 
Union Square Hall, San Francisco, beginning his discourse with 
the memorable words — ‘'Children of the land of liberty. You 
are lovers of liberty, ardent lovers of true liberty ; but you must 
understand first what real liberty means. The exact, true liberty 
lies in the highest thoughts.** 

Again, in April, 1909, in the introduction to the first number 
of the “Voice of Freedom** magazine, he wrote : “het the 
innermo.st chord of our heart be touched. Let it vibrate in .such 
harmony that we all, in one voice, can sing that song — that 
universal .song of Freedom. Let us talk through the Voice of 
Freedom ; let us think through the Light of Freedom ; lot us act 
through the ]\Iight of Freedom.** 

He taught that Self-realization is the highest mission of 
life. “Within our Maya, withui our own nature,** he said, “is 
hidden the Divine Spirit. If we analyze and reason, if we think 
very regularly and deeply for a while, then we will notice some- 
thing within us ill the way of real truth, and, by and by, we 
will come to realize our proper .state, oiir Godhood.** 

Swami alwa\'s insisted on unremitting effort in the develop- 
ment of character and on the need of having a definite ideal 
and goal. In his own words : “The puri)OSo of life, therefore, 
is to manifest ourselves, to express ourseh c:s more and more. 
First, our life was something before consciousness ; then by 
effort we have grown .so far as to be conscicnis ; and afterward.s, 
we shall come to the superconscious state. And that is the pur- 
pose of our life — to progress from one state to another. In order 
to attain to that immortal life, we must be spiritual, we must 
be religious, and wc must be thoughtful.** 

lUNRSSES 

The second year after Swami*s arrival in San Francisco Ihs 
health suffered from an attack of rheumatism and other physical 
troubles. The different climate, the new confining life due to 
his intense devotion to the work, all told upon a constitution 
weakened by the merciless rigors of early ascetici.sms on the 
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path to realization. To one to whom the body had ceased to 
be the means to an end and was now only kept for the purpose 
of service to humanity, it was irksome to take proper precau- 
tions for its protection, and various ailments secured a foot- 
hold, resulting later in serious illnesses. 

On a number of such occasions he was nursed back to health 
by Dhirananda (Mrs. C. F. Petersen). Her devotion was un- 
bounded — no sacrifice could be too great for a son of Rama- 
krishna. Later because of her spiritual attainments and devo- 
tion to the cause she came to be Swami’s leading disciple. 
Swami Turiyananda had given her the name of Dhira meaning 
“Steadiness” and later, in view of her faithfulness to the truth, 
Swami Trigunatita added Ananda, meaning “Bliss” making 
her name Dhirananda. 

She received special instruction from Swami and this 
teaching and iiistructioii is embodied in a series of lessons to 
follow the close of this narrative of Swami’s life. She was a 
lineal dCvScendaiit of the great Hungarian patriot Kossuth and 
possessed all the characteristics of her noble-hearted ancestor. 
Her natural love for freedom found its truest expression in her 
unswerving devotion to the truth as taught in Vedanta. Her 
nature was simple and open and she could not endure untruth 
of any kind. 

She was a capable manager but, while thrifty by nature, 
she was yet generous to any worthy cause. Her husband, 
C. F. Petersen, was equally worthy of such a noble wife and 
was president of the Society under Swami for seven years. They 
had one son. While she was a devoted mother and loving 
Wife, her love for the cause was still greater and grew^ wdth the 
years. Recognizing the vSocicty as the channel through which 
the blessings of Sri Ramakrishna ^vere to flow' to the people of 
the West, she gave herself fully and labored unceasingly for its 
benefit until her sudden end by heart failure on Christmas 
niorning, December 24, 1916, two years after Sw’ami Trigunatita 
had passed away. 

As the years drew' on, Swami’s ailments increased in number 
but he never allow'cd them to interfere with his work. For the 
last five years of his life he suffered constantly, day and night, 
from chronic rheumatism and Bright’s disease. During cold 
weather he was compelled to wear tw'O suits of heavy woolen 
underwear, wool stockings and, over all these, heavy woolen 
pants and sweater. He set himself on a strict diet, but his 
suffering was still constant. So complicated w'cre his physical 
troubles that he used to say : ' “This body is kept together only 
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by the force of will, whenever I let go it will just fall to pieces 
of its own accord.*’ 

Notwithstanding this great handicap of ill-health he arose 
regularly at 4 a.m. daily and while meeting the demands of all 
his other duties he never failed to conduct the two Sunday 
lectures and classes for members. If anything, his activities 
increased. During all these physical troubles, Swami main- 
tained his principle of sleeping on the floor of his office. The 
only concession he would make to the entreaties of disciples was 
to use a light mattress instead of a blanket and sufficient bedding 
to keep 'reasonably warm. 


ISLAM IN INDIA 

Bv Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, m.a., c.i.e. 

Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University 

The Muslim conquest of India differed fundamentally from 
all preceding invasions in one respect. The Muslims came to 
India as a new element which the older inhabitants could not 
absorb. The Greek, Scythian, Mongolian and Parthian invaders 
had, a few generations after their settlement in this land, been 
completely Hinduized in name, speech, manners, religion, dress 
and ideas. 

In the second century before Christ, a Greek named Helio- 
doros, the son of Dion, when travelling in India on an embassy, 
could adore Vishnu and erect a column in honour of that Hindu 
god. Men considered it quite natural that he should do so and 
take to himself the title of a Bhagavat 01 Vaishnav. [Besnagar 
pillar inscription.] 

But Islam is a fiercely monotheistic religion. It cannot 
allow any compromise with polytheism or admit a plurality of 
deities. The God of I.slam and of Christianity — like the God 
of Judaism, which was the parent of both these creeds, — is **a 
living and a jealous God.” He cannot tolerate any companion 
or sharer in the hearts of His adorers. Hence, the absorption 
of the Indo-Muslims into the fold of Hinduism by recognising 
Alla as another of the numberless incarnations of Vishnu and 
Muhammad as an inspired Sadhu, was impossible. Therefore, 
Hindus and Muhammadans, — as, later on, Hindus and Chris- 
tians, — had to live in the same land without being able to mix 
together. Nothing has enabled them to bridge this gulf. The 
Indian Muslims have, throughout the succeeding centuries. 
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retained the extra-Indian direction of their hearts. Their faces 
are still turned, in daily prayer, to a spot in Mecca ; their minds, 
their law-code, their administrative system, their favourite read- 
ing sought models from outside India, — from Arabia and Syria, 
Persia and Egypt. All Muhammadans have the same sacred 
language, era, literature, teachers, saints and shrines, throughout 
the world, instead of these being restricted to India, as is the 
case with the Hindus. 

The Hindus were willing to absorb the Muslims ; they wrote 
the Allopanishad and went perilously near to making an avatar 
of the Emperor Akbar. But the Muhammadans would not yield 
on the cardinal points of their faith, nor accept the few conven- 
tions necessary for entering Hindu society. They clung to the 
Quranic precepts: ‘*The polytheists arc unclean ; let nothing 
unclean enter the Kaba.*’ 

This was the cardinal difference between the Muslim settle- 
ment in India and all the other foreign immigrations that had 
gone before it. Another equally important characteristic of the 
Muslim element in India was that from 1200 to 1600 their State 
and society retained its original military and nomadic character, 
—the ruling race living merely like an armed camp in the land. 
It was Akbar who, at the end of the sixteenth century, began 
the policy of giving to the people of the country an interest in 
the State, and making the Government undertake some socialistic 
functions in addition to the mere police work it had hitherto 
contented itself with doing. Up to Akbar^s time the Muslim 
settlers in India had been in the land but not of it. 

MUS1.1M Contribution to India 

What were the gifts of the Muslim age to India? They 
were ten : 

(i) Restoration of touch with the outer world, which in- 
cluded the revival of an Indian navy and sea-borne trade, both 
of whicE had been lost since the decline of the Cholas. 

(ii) Internal peace over a large part of India, especially 
north of the Vindhyas. 

(iii) Uniformity secured by the imposition of the same type 
of administration. 

(iv) Uniformity of social manners and dress among the 
upper classes irrespective of creed. 

(v) Indo-Saracen art, in which the mediaeval Hindu and 
Chinese schools were blended together. Also, a new style of 
architecture, and the promotion of industries of a refined kind 

shawl, inlaying, kinkhab, muslim carpet, etc.). 
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(vi) A common lingua franca, called Hindustani or Rekhta, 
and an official prose style (mostly the creation of Hindu munshis 
writing? Persian, and even borrowed by the Maratha chitnises 
for their own vernacular) . 

(vii) Rise of our vernacular literatures, as the fruits of peace 
and economic prosperity under the empire of Delhi. 

(viii) Monotheistic religious revival and Sufism. 

(ix) Historical literature. 

(x) Improvements in the art of war and civilisation in 
general. 

The intimate contact between India and the outer Asiatic 
world which had been established in the early Buddhistic age, 
was lost when the new Hindu society was reorganised and set 
in rigidity like a concrete structure about the eighth century 
A. D., with the result that India again became self-centred and 
isolated from the moving world beyond her natural barriers. 

This touch with the rest of Asia and the nearest parts of 
Africa was restored by the Muslim conquest at the end of the 
1 2th century, but with a difference. The Hindus no longer 
went outside, as they had done in the Buddhistic age ; oiil\' 
many thousands of foreigners poured into India and some Indian 
Muslims went abroad every year 

'‘Through the passes of the Afghan frontier the stream of 
population and tra flowed peacefully into India from Bukhara 
and Samarqand, Balkh and Khurasan, Khwari/.m and Persia, 
because Afghanistan belonged to the ruler of Delhi, till near 
the end of the IMiighal empire (1739). Through the Bolan Pass, 
leading from India to Quandahar and Persia, as many as 14,000 
camel-loads of merchandise passed every >^ear in the reign of 
Jahangir, early in the 17th century. Tlic poits on our western 
coast were vSo many doors between India ami the outer world 
that could be reached by sea. From the eastern port of Mastili- 
patam, belonging to the Sultans of Golkonda up to 1687 and 
thereafter to the Mughals, — ships used to sail for Ceylon, 
Sumatra, Java, Siam and even China. 

“The two hundred years of Mughal rule gave to the whole 
of northern India and to much of the Deccan also, oneness of 
official language, administrative system and coinage, and also 
a popular lingua franca for all classes except the Hindu priests 
and the stationary village-folk. Even outside the territory 
directly administered by the Mughal emperors, their administra- 


• Administration, 241. 
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tive system, official titles, court etiquette and monetary type 
were borrowed, more or less, by the neighbouring Hindu rajas. 

“All the twenty Indian subahs of the Mughal empire were 
governed by means of exactly the same administrative machi- 
nery, with exactly the same procedure and official titles. 
Persian was the one language used in all official records, etc. 
.... Officials and soldiers were frequently transferred from: 
one province to another. Thus, the native of one province felt 
himself almost at home in another province ; traders and travel- 
lers passed most easily from city to city, subah to subah, and' 
all realised the imperial oneness of this vast countr}'.”! 

^lUSLIM INFI.UENCK ON FiNK ARTS 

In the domain of the fine arts, the richest contributions of 
the Mahomedans are a new .style of architecture (especially 
palaces and toiiib.s), the Indo-Saracen school of painting, and 
artificial gardening. 

“In the^ earliest Muslim paintings to reach India, namely 
those from Khurasan and Bukhara, we see complete Chinese 
influence, especially in representing the faces, rocks, sheets of 
water, fire and dragons. ... In the court of our truly national 
King Akbar, this Chinese or extra-Indian Muslim art mingled 
with pure Hindu art — whose traditions had been handed down 
unchanged since the days of the Ajanta fre.scocs and the Bharhut 
and Ellora reliefs. Thus [Muslim art in India underwent its 
first transformation. The rigidity of the Chinese OTitline was 
softened. The conventionality of Chinese art was discarded. 
We note a new method of reprc.scnting rocks, water and fire, 
which is no doubt suggestive of the Chinese school, but it is 
clearly the Chinese school in a process of dissolution and making 
a nearer approach to Nature, The scenery and features are dis- 
tinctly Indian. . . . This process of the Iiidiaiiisation of Saracen 
art continued after Akbar's time, till at last in the reign of Shah 
Jahan, the Chinese influence entireh" disappeared, the Indian 
style became predominant, and the highest development was 
reached in delicacy of features and colouring, minuteness of 
detail, wealth and variety of ornamentation, and approximation 
to Nature — but without attaining cither to true perspective or 
to light and shade. This Indo-Saracen art w^as entirely developed 
in the courts of the Mughal Emperors. “ — “Studies in Mughal 
India,** 289, 291. 

Thus, in painting there was a true revival and the highest 
genius was displayed by Indian artists in the Mughal age. This 

t Mughal Administration, 238-239. 
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style lingers on in our times under the name of “Indian art“ or 
“Mughal painting/' 

In European history we find that the social revolutions 
caused by the JSarbariaii overthrow of the Roman Empire con- 
tinued through the Dark Ages till the 13th century, when the 
former provinces of the Roman Empire reappeared as indepen- 
dent national kingdoms, and in each of them a vernacular litera- 
ture sprang up, which took the place of the old common cultural 
language Latin. Chaucer (6*. 1360), Dante {c. 1300) and the 
Troubadours are the morning stars of song in the respective 
languages of England, Italy and France. In India, too, the 
old Sanskrit literature ceased to be a living growth after 1200 
A.D. Though Sanskrit works continued to be written long after 
that date and have been written even in our own times, these 
were entirely artificial works,— mere commentaries, or com- 
mentaries on commentaries, conventional treatises or tours de 
force, and not original productions deserving the name of litera- 
ture. They fail to appeal to our hearts or to add to our stock 
of knowledge, so that, it may be truly said that what is popularly 
called the Pathan period, i.e., from 1200 to 1550, was the Dark 
Age of North Indian history and the Hindu intellect was barren 
•during these three centuries and a half. But, by the time that 
Akbar had conquered his enemies and established a broad empire 
covering all North India, peace and good administration began 
to produce their nattiral fruits. With the feeling of security, 
wealth grew, and wealth brought leisure and a passion for the 
things of the mind. There was a sudden growth of vernacular 
literature in all our provinces. In Bengal a new impulse was 
given to the creative instinct by the followers of Chaitanya {1485- 
1533), who wrote the first great works — as distinct from folk- 
songs — in modern Bengali. Such were the saint's biographies, 
the “Chaitanya Bhagavat" (1535) the “Chaitatiya-charit-amrita” 
(completed 15S2) and many others. 

In the Hindi-speaking world the greatest master was Tulsi- 
das, who began his immortal and perennially inspiring “Raiiia- 
charit-manas-.i*' in 1574. He had been preceded by a Muslim 
poet, Malik Mahomed Jaisi, whose allegorical romance, the 
“Padumavat,** had been completed in 1540 and “Murigavaf' 
in 1:502. There was quite a crop of Hindi poems produced in 
this age such as the Akharavat, Sapanavat, Kandaravat, Madhu 
Malati, Usman* s Chiiravati (1613).* 

• I do not^ refer to eighteenth centurv’ or very late 17th century 

vernacular poetical romances like the Bengali works of A 1 Awal of Chitta- 
gong, or Nur Maliomed*s Hindi poem “Indravati*' (1742). 
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I do not here refer to the Hindi religious poems of ain earlier 
age, like those of Kabir (d, 1518) Dadu and Nanak (1469-1538) 
because they were not literature proper, but more in the nature 
of aphorisms intended to be committed to the memory and 
transmitted orally. 

Nor do I refer to the Persian literature (other than history) 
produced in India under the patronage of Akbar and his suc- 
cessors, because it was an exotic. Many of the Persian poets of 
the Delhi Court down to the middle of the 17th century were 
emigrants from Persia. Such were Mahomed Jan Qudsi, Taliba 
Amuli and others. Their productions have no life, no value 
as literature. 

Urdu came into being in the i6th century, but only as a 
vulgar spoken tongue, despised by authors and cultured society. 
It became a literary language in the north only in the late i8th 
century, Wali of Aurangabad (c. 1710) having been its first 
recognised poet of note. But the southern Urdu or Rekhta had 
produced good poetry more than a century earlier. 

The literary impulse given by the peace and prosperity of 
Akbar\s long and successful reign and the patronage of that 
emperor and his vassal princes, led to a wonderful flowering of 
the Indian intellect at the close of the i6th and the first half 
of the 17th centuries. To this period belongs the curious 
corrupt Sanskrit history of Bengal entitled “Shaikh-Subhodaya,** 
the Persian writings of Chandra-bhan Brahman, a courtier and 
a diplomat of Shah Jahan, and the Hindi works noted in the 
“Mishra-Bandhii-Vinod,*^ I. 

iNiaUENCK OK ISI.AM ON HINDUS 

Let US now consider the result of the impact of Islam— both: 
creed and society — on the Hindus and the reaction of Islam to 
its Hindu environment during the many centuries that these- 
two faiths have lived together in the same land. Cunningham, 
the historian of the Sikhs, as early as the middle of the nine- 
teenth century thus described the moral effect of the Muslim^ 
conquest ; 

“The influence of a new people, who equalled or surpassed' 
Kshatriyas in valour, who despised the sanctity of Brahmans, 
and who authoritatively proclaimed the unity of God and His 
abhorrence of images — began gradually to operate on the minds 
of the multitude of India. . . . New superstition emulated old" 
credulity. Pirs and shahids, saints and martyrs, equalled 
Krishna and Bhairav in the number of their miracles, and the 
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Mahomedaiis almost forgot the unity of God in the multitude 
of intercessors whose aid they implored.*** 

That was one effect, the growth of popular superstition ; but 
something higher soon followed. 1 quote Cunningham again : 

‘‘The first result of the conflict [between Hinduism and 
Islam] was the institution, about the end of the 14th century, 
of a comprehensive sect by Ramanand of Benares. . . . He 
seized upon the idea of man’s equality before God. He instituted 
no nice distinctive observances, he admitted all classes of i)eople 
as his disciples. About 1450, the mysterious (i.e., mystic) 
weaver Kabir avSsailed at once the worship of idols, the authority 
of the Quran and Shastras, and the exclusive use of a learned 
language.** 

But it is historically incorrect to hold as Hunter and some 
other European writers have done, that the monotheistic and 
anti-caste movements among the Hindus in the Middle Ages 
originated in Islam. We know that all the higher thinkers, all 
the religious reformers, all the sincere devotees among the 
Hindus from the earliest times, liave proclaimed one and only 
one supreme God behind the countless deities of popular worship, 
and have declared the equality of all true adorers and placed a 
simple sincere faith above elaborate religious ceremonies ; they 
have all tried to simplify relig* m and bring it to the doors of 
the commonest people. Hence, what really happened after the 
Muslim conquest as that these dissenting or reforming move- 
ments among the Hindus received a great impetus from the pre- 
sence of the Mahomedaiis in their immediate neighbourhood. 
The example of Islamic society acted as a solvent on Hindu 
prejudice. 

Many sects arose which tried to harm(»nise Islam and 
Hinduism and to afford a common meeting-ground to the devout 
men of both creeds, in which their differences of ritual, dogma 
and external marks of faith were ignored. This was the avowed 
aim of Kabir and Dadu, Nanak and Chaitanya. They made 
converts freely from Hindus and Muslims and rejected the rigid 
orthodoxy of the Brahman and the Giulia alike. 

So, too the Sufi movement afforded a common platform to 
the more learned and devout minds among the Hindus and 
Mahomedaiis. Unlike the above-mentioned popular religions of 
mediaeval India, Sufism never extended to the illiterate people. 
It was essentially a faith, — or rather an intellectual-emotional 
-enjoyment — ^reserved for the philosophers, authors, and mystics 


• History of the Sikhs, 2nd ed., 30-31. 
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free from bigotry. The eastern variety of Sufism is mainly an 
off-shoot of the Vedanta of the Hindus, and it rapidly spread 
and developed in India from the time of Akbar, under whose 
fostering care Hindu and Muslim thought formed a close union, 
with help from many Persian emigrants of liberal views. Akbar’s 
mantle as an eclectic and peace-maker in religion fell on his 
great-grandson Dara -Shukoh, who openly declared that he had 
found the fullest pantheism (iauhid) in the Vedanta only and 
prepared a Persian translation of fifty of the Upanishads and 
another work bearing the significant title of Maj7nua-ul-baharain 
or “The Mingling of the Two Oceans,** which explains for 
Persian readers the technical terms of Hindu pantheism, with 
their parallels in Sufi phraseology, in order to facilitate the 
study of the subject by members of both creeds. 

In short the popular religious sects founded by the saints 
and the Sufi philosophy tended to bring the ruling race and the 
subject people closer together. 

IIlSTORICAI. IvlTERATtlRK 

Another gift of the Muslims to India is historical literature. 
The chronological sense was very imperfectly developed among 
the Hindus, who are apt to despise this world and its ephemeral 
occurrences. Before the I.slamic conquest, they produced no 
true history at all. 

On the other hand, the Arab intellect is dry, methodical and 
matter of fact. All their records contain a chronological frame- 
work. The historical literature of the Mahomedans in all coun- 
tries has been vast and varied and well furnished with dates. 
We therein get a solid basis for historical study. The Persian 
chronicles which were written under every ]Muslim dynasty in 
India and in every reign under the Mughals not only serve as 
materials of study in themselves but furnished an example which 
Hindu writers and Hindu rirlers were not slow to imitate. Thus 
a new, very useful element w^as introduced into Indian literature, 
and in the 17 th and i 8 th centuries it formed a magnificent body 
—if we take all the histories, biographies and letters into 
account. 

The cultural influence of the centuries of Muslim rule was 
necessarily wide-spread. Hunting, hawking and many games 
became Mahomedanised in method and terminology. In other 
departments also, Persian, Arabic and Turkish words have 
entered largely into the Hindi, Bengali, and even Marathi lan- 
guages. The art of war was very highly developed by the 
Muslims, partly by borrowing from Europe through Turkey and 
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to a lesser extent through Persia, The imperial Mughal army 
served as a model which Hindu Rajahs eagerly imitated. The 
system of fortification was greatly improved by the Mahomedans 
in India, as a natural consequence of the general advance of 
civilisation and the introduction of artillery. 

The Muslim influence was naturally most felt on the system 
of administration, the Court ceremonials and dress, the military 
organisations and arms, the lives of the upper classes, the articles 
of luxury, fine arts, architecture (other than religious) and 
gardening. In Court life and even the titles and office procedure 
of State officials, the Mughal Empire set the fashion which the 
Hindu Rajahs often slavishly copied. In some Rajput and 
Malwa Hindu States, the official language even to-day is Urdu 
and the Persian script is used instead of Deva Nagari. 

The basis of the revenue system was indigenous and a con- 
tinuation of the village organisation that had come down from 
before recorded history, but the official arrangements, titles and 
method of record-keeping were due to the Pcrso-Saracen model 
imported by the Muslim invaders, and these were borrowed by 
the Hindu States. [Mughal Administration, 2nd cd., ch. 5 
and II.] 

In warfare, gunpowder was introduced and cavalry rose to 
great prominence eclipsing the elephants of the old Hindu days. 
The animals now ceased to be an arm and continued as a mere 
transport agency. 

The Muslims, leading generally a more luxurious life than 
the Hindus and being a predominantly city population (except 
in East Bengal), encouraged several manufactures and fine arts. 
They were more tasteful and elegant than ihe Hindus in their 
daily life and even in their vices — ^which the richer Hindus and 
particularly the official class copied whenever they had the means. 
By the agency of the Mahomedans, new articles of food and 
new styles of cookery were introduced. In aesthetics, per- 
fumery and — though not so completely, in music and dancing 
also, the Muslim royal family guided the taste of the entire 
society. 

Paper was introduced by the Muhammadans, as* the Arabic 
word ‘‘Kaghaz*' proves. Thus, books could be multiplied in a 
more attractive and durable form than by scratching on paint 
leaves. The illumination of manuscripts is an art which we 
owe to the Mughal Empire, and from Akbar^s time onwards 
Hindi and Sanskrit works were finely copied and illustrated for 
the sake of Hindu Rajahs, while the Persian book illumination 
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and caligraphy then done in India enjoyed deserved fame in 
Europe 

The best medical men of the age were the yunani hakims or 
Muslim physicians practising the Graeco-Arab system of medi- 
cine. This was due partly on account of the patronage of the 
Court and of the nobility, but mainly because the progress of 
Hindu medicine had been arrested long ago, while Muslim 
medical science was daily progressing by keeping touch with 
the west. 

Tile Muhammadans were the only foreign traders of India 
(if we leave out the European sojourners in the land). This 
naturally resulted in a greater expansion of their minds in com- 
parison with those of the stay-at-liome Hindus. In the Persian 
language, a travelled man, mwrd-i-jiham^dida, rightly considered 
as a model of wisdom and culture.* 


INDIA 

By Swami Vivekananda 

[Hie followiug is the report of a lecture delivered by the Swami at 
Detroit on Thursday, February 15, 189.J, with the editorial comments of 
The Detroit Free Press.^Fd.] 

An audience that filled the Unitarian Church heard the 
renowned Monk, Swami Vivekananda, deliver a lecture last 
night on the manners and customs of his country. His eloquent 
and graceful manner jilcased his listeners, who followed him 
from beginning to end with the closest attention, showing 
approval from time to time by outbursts of applause. While his 
lecture was more popular in character than the celebrated 
Address before the religious congress in Chicago, it was highly 
entertaining, especially where the speaker diverted from the 
instructive portions and was lead to an eloquent narration of 
certain spiritual conditions of his own people. It is upon 
matters religious and philosophic (and necessarily spiritual) that 
the eastern brother is most impressive, and, while outlining the 
duties that follow the conscientious consideration of the great 
moral law of nature, his softly modulated tones, a peculiarity 
of his people, and his thrilling manner arc almost prophetic. 
He speaks with marked deliberation, except when placing 
before his listeners some moral truth, and then his eloquence is 
of the highest kind. 

. * The fourth in a series of &ix lectures on “India through the Ages,*^ 
delivered under the auspices of the Madras University. 
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It seemed somewhat singular that the eastern monk who is 
so out-spoken in his disapproval of missionary labour on the 
part of the Christian church in India, (where, he afiBrms, the 
morality is the highest in the world) should have been intro- 
duced by Bishop Ninde, who in June will depart for China in 
the interest of foreign Christian missions. The Bishop expects 
to remain away until December, but if he should stay longer 
he will go to India. The Bishop referred to the wonders of 
India, and the intelligence of the educated classes there, intro- 
ducing Vivekananda in a happy manner. When that dusky 
gentleman arose, dressed in his turban and bright gown, with 
handsome face and bright, intelligent eyes, he presented an 
impressive figure. He returned thanks to the Bishop for his 
words and proceeded to explain race divisions in his own 
country’’, the manners of the people and the different languages. 
Principally there are four northern tongues and four southern, 
but there is one common religion. Four-fifths of the popula- 
tion of 300,000,000 people are Hindoos and the Hindoo is a 
peculiar person. He does everything in a religious manner. 
He eats religiously ; he sleeps religiously ; he rises in the morn- 
ing religiously; he docs good things religiously and he also 
does bad things religiously. At this point the lecturer struck 
the great moral ke5niotc of hi discourse, stating that with his 
people it was the belief that all non-self is good and all self is 
bad. This point was emphasized throughout the evening and 
might be termed the text of the address. To build a home is 
selfish, argues the Hindoo ; so he builds it for the worship of 
God and for the entertainment of guests. To cook food is selfish, 
so he cooks it for the poor ; he will serve iiimself last if any 
hungry stranger applies, and this feeling extends throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. Any man can ask for food 
and shelter and any house will be opened to him. 

The caste system has nothing to do with religion. A 
man’s occupation is hereditary, a carpenter is born a carpenter ; 
a goldsmith, a goldsmith ; a workman, a workman ; and a 
priest, a priest ; but this is a comparatively modern social evil, 
since it has existed only about 1,000 years. This period of time 
does not seem so great in India as in this and other countries. 
Two gifts are especially appreciated — the gift of learning and 
the gift of life. But the gift of learning takes precedence. One 
may save a man’s life ; and that is excellent ; one may impart 
to another knowledge, and that is better. To instruct for 
money is an evil, and to do this would bring opprobrium on the 
head of the man who barters learning for gold, as though it were 
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an article of trade. The Government makes gifts from time to 
time to the instructors, and the moral effect is better than it 
would be if the conditions w^ere the same as exist in certain 
alleged civilized countries. The speaker had asked through the 
length and breadth of the land what was the definition of 
civilization, and he had asked the question in many countries* 
Sometimes the reply had been given : “What we are, that is 
civilization.** He begged to differ in the definition of the word. 
A nation may control the elements, develop the utilitarian 
problems of life seemingly to the limit and yet not realize that 
in the individual the highest type of civilization is found, in 
him who has learned to conquer self. This condition is found 
in India more than in any country on earth, for there the 
material conditions arc subservient to the spiritual, and the 
individual looks for the soul manifestations in everything that 
has life, studying nature to this end. Hence that gentle dis- 
j)ositiou to endure with indomitable patience the flings of what 
appears unkind fortune, the while there is a full consciousness 
of a spiritual strength and knowledge greater than possessed by 
any other people ; hence the existence of a country and a people 
from which flows an unending stream that attracts the attention 
of thinkers far and near to approach and throw from their 
shoulders an oppressive earthly burden. The early kings, who 
in 260 B. C., commanded that there should be no more blood- 
shed, no more wars, and who sent forth instead of soldiers an 
array of instructors, acted wisely, although in material things 
the land has suffered. But though in bondage to brutal nations 
who conquer by force, the Indian spiritually endures forever, 
and nothing can take it away from him. There is something 
Christlike in the humility of the people to endure the stings and 
arrows of outraged foriunc, the while the soul is advancing 
towards the brighter goal. Such a country has no need of 
Christian missionaries to “preach ideas,** for theirs is a religion 
that makes men gentle, sweet, considerate and affectionate 
towards all God*s creatures, whether man or beast. Morally, 
said the speaker, India is head and shoulders above the United 
States or any other country on the globe. Missionaries would 
do well to come there and drink of the pure waters, and see 
what a beautiful influence upon a great community have the 
lives of the multitude of holy men. 

Then marriage condition was described; and the privileges 
extended to women in ancient times, when the system of co- 
education flourished. In the records of the saints in India there 
is the unique figure of the prophetess. In the Christian creed 
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they are all prophets, while in India the holy women occupy a 
conspicuous place in the holy books. The householder has five 
objects for worship. One of them is learning and teaching. 
Another is worship of dumb creatures. It is hard for Americans 
to understand the last worship and it is difficult for Europeans 
to appreciate the sentiment. Other nations kill animals by 
wholesale and kill one another ; they exist in a sea of blood. 
A European said that the reason in India animals were not 
killed was because it was supposed that they contained the 
spirits of ancestors. This reason was worthy of a savage 
nation, who are not many steps from the brute, the fact being 
that the transmigration of souls theory w’as evolved by a set of 
atheists in India and w-as never a religious doctrine, it was an 
idea of a materialistic creed. The worship of dumb animals 
was pictured in a vivid manner. The hospitable spirit — the 
Indian golden rule was illustrated by a story. A Brahmin, his 
wife, his son and his son’s wdfc had not tasted food for some 
time on account of a famine. The head of the house went out 
^nd after a search found a small (piantity of barley. He 
brought this home and divided it into four portions, and the 
small family was about to cat, wfficn a knock was heard at the 
door. It was a guest. The different portions were set before 
him and he departed with his hunger satisfied, while the 
quartette who had entertained him perished. Tins story is told 
in India to illusi ate what is expected in the sacred name of 
hospitality. 

The speaker concluded in an elo(]ucnt manner. Through- 
out his speech was simple, but whenever he indulged in imagery, 
it was delightfully poetic, showing that the eastern brother has 
been a close and attentive observer of the beauties of nature. 
His excessive spirituality is a quality \vi?ich makes itself felt 
with his auditors, for it manifests itself in the love for animate 
•and inanimate things, and in the keen insight into the mysterious 
workings of the divine law of harmony and kindly intentions. 

Tonight, Vivekananda will speak at tlie Unitarian Church 
on ‘^Hindoo Philosophy.” In this lecture his scholarly attain- 
ments will undoubtedly find even broader scope and the oppor- 
tunity will be given for a more liberal presentation of his 
religious views. 



DUTY TO MOTHERLAND 

By Sister Nivbdita 

The motherland is nothing in the world but a vast univer- 
sity, and every child born within her sphere is one of its 
students. The ideas and ideals that constitute India have never 
suffered any rude wholesale interruption. They have grown 
steadily, always ready to adopt a new light on the old truth,, 
the most extraordinary example in the world of absorption 
mingled with conservation, acceptance and resistance in one 
breath. 

India is a vast university, and every child born within her 
owes to her the service of a student. Every life, however 
simple, helps to build up the inheritance for the future. Infinite 
as is our debt to the famous names of the past, it is still greater 
to the shadowy crowds of the Unknown Dead, with whom we 
ourselves may look to be one day joined. We must remember 
that in all universities, not only in the Indian university, behind 
all intellectual cultures, not only behind that of the dharma,. 
the driving force is character, and the mind of humanity — 
which for each . man is the heart of his own people — is the 
treasure-house, in which the fruit of our lives should rest. 

It is our duty to the nation to make the most of our oppor- 
tunities of learning. In order to make the most of them we 
must first cultivate fine character. Fine character is always 
known by the nobiliU" of its tastes. Its leisure is always w^ell 
spent, on ends both lofty and refined. Tell me your hobbies, 
and I will tell you what sort of citizens you will make. Why 
must a man be poor in order to be admirable? The modern 
type of university specially sets itself to create activities tO' 
which even rich men must devote all their resources if they are 
to succeed. Great libraries, archceological collections, fine 
instruments, the culture of to-day offers careers of a thousand 
kinds in all these directions. But in all these things a man 
must toil for himself. He cannot employ a servant to do his 
learning for him. Scholarship w^as never done b)^ i)roxy. 

The man who has fine tastes can never be vulgar. He 
is true to his own refinement in every moment of his life. The- 
respect which he has for himself he accords to other people. 
He seeks noble company, and his manners tell of his own- 
freedom of heart and his reverence for the freedom of others.. 
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We slioiikl carry with us into all companies the memory of 
having been with noble persons. Without this, we are not fit 
for great associations, for we are ourselves without dignity. 
And without a constant upspringing of love and reverence to 
those who are about us, we cannot realise this memory. Only 
by respect for ourselves, respect for women as women, and 
respect for old age, can we build up true dignity. Accustomed 
to our language with its fine gradations of terms, those who 
speak English are apt to imagine that there arc in modern 
languages no means of expressing delicate degrees of honour. 
But let the feeling of honour be in the mind, and you will find 
that any language will express it for you. The word you 
becomes fifty different words for the man who is really con- 
scious of what is due to others. Yet in fine manners there is no 
slavishncss. There must be grandeur and freedom of bearing. 
The man’s homage must be to the ideal that he recognises, 
not merely to the person who for the moment embodies it. 
There must be no laziness. The quiet of outward conduct must 
be expressive of intense activity of mind and heart. Eaziness, 
like cowardice, is an affront to those who call us theirs. For 
their sake, if not for our own, we must bear ourselves as those 
entrusted with great parts. But our activity must not be fUvSsi- 
ness. Arc these distinctions lot of the very essence of fine 
manners ? 

Above all, ou great duty as Hindus is to hold the world 
always as a nct-w^ork of ideals. Behind the new fact we must 
strive to find the ideal that it illustrates. In our reverence for 
those about us we must pay our homage to the ideals of our 
own past. We must remember that the orobiems of to-day are 
all the problems of the ideal world. If wx* can step from ideal 
to ideal,, from the realisation of the known to the struggle for 
the unknown, then we shall do our whole duty. 


INDIAN MORALITY 

By C. F. Andrews 

[We extract the following from the writer’s reply to Miss Mayo’s 
Mother India, now being serially published in Mahatma Gandhi’s Young 
India, This witness of one who was foreign-bom and a Christian 
missionary, but has gained a true insight into Indian realities and ideals, 
should be acceptable as valuable to all fair-minded persons. Mr. Andrews 
himself observes : “In reply to all such sweeping statements about 
sexual evils in India, my personal testimony is this. Compared with 
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other countries, the youtb of India is singularly clean and temperate. 
This testimony, which I give after careful deliberation and exact choice 
of each word I have put down, must necessarily carry weight, because 
both , in my constant daily work of College education, and also among 
villagers and industrial labourers as a social worker, I have had abun- 
dant opportunities of knowing the main facts at first hand. Later on, 
I shall quite openly and frankly tell all that is to be told about the 
adverse conditions of other sides of life in modern India, where things 
have gone grievously wTong. Some of these are doing great injury 
to the country. But as a truthful man, who have sought all my life 
to put Truth above everything else, I unhesitatingly affinii that compared 
with other countries, the youth of India is clean and in sex matters 
singularly restrained.’* — Ed.] 

A constructive picture is needed in order to show what 
Indian domestic life really is. . . . People in the West desire 
to know what actual life in the East is. 

The vast bulk of the people of India, numbering ninety per 
cent of the whole, live in villages and small hamlets, not in 
great cities. Large towns are singularly rare, and most of them 
are of modern growth. These villagers, for the most part, are 
remote from town life. Where no railway is near at hand, this 
remoteness at times amounts to isolation. 

This village society makes up, on every side, the one all- 
pervading background of India, ancient and modem. To a 
peculiar degree, it represents ‘‘Mother India, not the large 
towns like Calcutta and Bombay. It has a character and vitality 
of its own, which needs to be studied with very sensitive and 
delicate care, if its inner secret is to be discovered 

.... since India .... is essentially a land of villages, 
it follows that the moral conditions of India are in the long run 
practically equivalent to the moral conditions which prevail in 
the country rather than in the towns. If the village life is 
rotten, then India must be rotten. But if this village life is 
still healthy, then the moral life of India must be healthy. My 
own conviction is, that though there may be many evils to be 
overcome, and bad customs to be abolished, especially in dealing 
with the modern towns and the industrial centres, village life 
of India, as a whole, is a clean life and normally free from the 
.grosser forms of sexual passion. 

Where there are, in all, more than seven hundred thousand 
villages, each with a character of its own, only a lifelong resi- 
dence in India, on the part of a foreigner, can give him experi- 
ciice sufficient to say with confidence that the main facts are 
known to him at last. Indian life is so complex, that most of 
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those who stay longest in the country grow less confident, as 
time goes on, about the things they believed to be true. 

Certain characteristics, however, stand out with some dis- 
tinction. In no country in the world, for instance, are acts of 
criminal violence less frequent than in India ; yet passion is 
widely recognised as a potent cause of violent deeds. . . . 
Crime itself is singularly rare. Drunkenness hardly exists, 
except in the toddy-drinking areas of the South. Opium, — the 
curse of China — is hardly a vice in India outside a few black 
spots, chiefly in the towns. Animal life is not sacrificed for food 
over the greater part of the country. A variety of coarse kinds 
of grain, chiefly rice, forms the staple diet. The poverty is 
extreme. Only the barest necessities are purchased with money. 
The whole life is incredibly simple. This is all very far removed 
from indulgence in vicious practices. 

The industry of these patient villagers is proverbial. They 
have a religious culture of their own, which reaches mystical 
heights of spiritual vision. There is often also a profundity of 
thought expressed in simplest language. The poets of India 
usually come from these village homes. 

Great saints, with strikingly impressive personality, both 
men and women, live in them ascetic lives. Their memory 
abides. The genius of India, i.i Art, Music, Literature, Archi- 
tecture has continually had its origin in these villages. Even 
among the poorest and the most depressed classes, great men 
have been born, who have w^on the allegiance of posterity by 
their wisdom, piety and devotion. Such men and women are 
Still to be found to-day. In every part of India I have met 
them, and have felt the truth of the words of Christ : ‘T thank 
Thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and Earth, because Thou hast 
hid these things from the worldly-wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes. Even so. Father, for so it seemed 
good in Thy sight.** 

For though these simple villagers may be babes in worldly 
wisdom, they are by no means lacking in shrewd mother-wit. 
As a whole, they are exceptionally intelligent in their own way ; 
and from their rugged stock, all that is best in India has pro- 
ceeded from one generation to another, to the great enrichment 
of mankind. Their life is spent almost entirely in the air, 
exposed to heat and cold, sun and rain with only the barest 
covering of the body. A strict ethical code of domestic relation- 
ships has been worked out in a manner consonant with the village 
life itself. The community is like a larger family. Behind all 
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there is a reUgious observance which has placed the greatest 
emphasis on self-control. 

Hindu religious custom is a conservative force, of immense 
potency, acting on the inner life and going back countless cen- 
turies in its origin and conception. It has become a part of the 
whole system, exacting a restraint scrupulously observed. 
Owing to its inhibitions with regard to eating, drinking and 
marriage relations, the villagers arc ordered and the sex life has 
been disciplined. While in some way, such as by early marri- 
ages, sex has been given scope, in other ways it has been remark- 
ably subdued. 

After making wide generalisations like these, the real diffi- 
culty begins. For the differences in Indian village life, as I have 
witnessed it, arc almost as marked as the underlying similarity 
of its texture. 

In some parts, like Orissa, the whole countryside is stricken 
by constant malaria, flood and famine leaving a population sunk 
in want. On the other hand, in the Punjab and Gujarat, there 
is a peasantry, strong, virile, independent, retaining a simple 
hardihood of living untouched as yet by luxury or slothful ease. 
In the South of India, in spite of tropical climate and meagre 
diet, there is an almost inexhaustible store of spiritual energy, 
often alas, running to w*aste. In Bengal, the artistic and literary 
genius, still to be found in the villages, is a marked feature. 
This has resulted in a wide literary renaissance in modern times. 
vSindh is a desert land, where mystical religious poetry has 
flourished age after age, uniting Hindu and Mussalman saints 
in a common devotion. Everywhere, in the villages, the love of 
music, the delight in song, and the recital of epics, amounts 
almost to a passion. 

There is one phrase in English literature, which describes 
a major part of this village life, — Wordsworth’s “plain living 
and high thinking.” It may be that the type of thought is 
very often unscientific. Illiteracy abounds. Nevertheless, my 
own experience has been, that in every part of India the deeper 
things of the spirit of man, — the problems of existence, — the 
final mystery of God, — the inner discipline of the soul, — have 
a larger place in the thoughts of living men and women to-day 
than anywhere else in tlie world. There is also a greater 
readiness to abandon everything that man holds dear in search 
of the inner truth, when the voice within the soul commands. 

Such things as these, that I have tried to describe, imply 
a deep restraining influence both of will and custom. The 
'^plain living” that goes with this “high thinking” is so severe, 
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that very few Europeans have been able to adapt themselves 
to its extreme simplicity;. I have often been put to shame, 
owing to the small requirements which I have still found neces- 
sary, and also on account of the trouble I have given to the 
villagers merely to satisfy a few small personal needs. 

Beyond what I have described, it is necessary always to 
remember that there are millions of villagers— -called the 
depressed classes, or ‘'untouchables*' — ^who are living on an 
even lower scale of hard physical discomfort. Indeed, if it 
were not for the abundant sunshine of India, giving warmth 
and nourishment from the air directly through the skin, un- 
impeded except by a loin-cloth round the waist, it is almost 
doubtful whether it would be possible for a large portion of 
these depressed and indebted classes, who subsist on the lowest 
diet, to continue to live at all. Those who know India best 
will agree that on the physical side, my description has been 
no exaggeration of the stark naked facts. They will also 
agree that on the mental and spiritual side, I have by no means 
overdrawn the picture. Yet facts like these seem to be con- 
vincingly to prove that the “sex" theory of Indian poverty is 
wrong. 

The effect in Indian villages of this hard discipline may be 
observed in the faces of the men and women. There is pain 
and endurance written acros' them, in large characters ; but 
they are very rarely sensual. 

I have wane' red about all over India, very often entirely 
alone, from village to village, sharing the life of the people 
as few Englishmen have done, and welcomed everywhere by 
the villagers as their friend. One thing more than any other 
has impressed me, wherever I have gon^', namely the temperate 
habits of the people. 

This habitual self-restraint may still further be observed 
from its slight reactions. For it seems to give way suddenly 
each year, for a day or two, as for instance at the time of the 
Holi P'estival in spring, when license often breaks through 
restraint. But it is noticeable, that immediately afterwards, 
the even tenor of daily life begins over again. The one 
individual extravagance is a marriage festival. Then restraint 
in expenditure gives w^ay ; and this event in a family will lead 
to years of after-indebtedness. Yet psychologically, with such 
a constant repression, this sudden outburst finds in a measure 
its own justification. 

After the outline I have given, it will easily be seen, how 
untrue to facts Miss Mayo's general picture of gross sexual 
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extravagance in Indian life must be. The assertion, for instance, 
that seven or eight out of every ten young men between the 
ages of twenty-five and thirty become impotent owing to sexual 
excess, is so palpably absurd, when one reviews this village 
population, that it hardly needs contradiction. 

It is true, that her declaration is modified by the words 
‘‘provided he has means to command his pleasure.** But that 
proviso, in m)'- opinion, only makes the slander worse. For I 
have lived in houses in all parts of India, where ample means 
have existed for leading a sensual life of pleasure ; but instead 
of this, the vigour of self-restraint was so all-pervading as to 
be a perpetual wonder to me. A reference is made in her book 
to the more healthy life of the country as obviating a part of 
the sexual excess imagined everywhere to prevail. But as I 
have tried to show, this healthy life of the country must to a 
supreme degree represent the true normal state of India ; for 
it comprises ninety per cent of the population. 

The town life, which has been hurriedly and precipitately 
pushed forward in Bombay and Calcutta, and in a few other 
places, is in no sense the typical life of India, in the same way 
that industrialised England represents the English people. The 
proportions are all reversed. In England, the urban popula- 
tion far exceeds the rural ; but in India, the village people 
everywhere predominate. The towns are a growth of modern 
times, artificial and exotic. The villages have nestled amid 
their trees for centuries. 

The bulk of Hindu India, representing the great majority 
of the Indian people (for three out of four are Hindus), maintains 
up to the present time, in these numberless villages, its own 
ultra-conservative customs. These arc in need of reconstruction 
in certain important respects, which will be dealt with later. 
Let me only mention here, tliat the greatest of all economic 
requirements is the revival of those village industries of spin- 
ning and weaving, which were almost entirely destroyed owing 
to the influx of foreign machine-made materials from the West. 

The point, which I desire to stress still further, is this. 
The whole of this vast, intricate and closely- woven domestic 
system, stretching from one end of India to the other, is 
remarkably free from those evil obsessions about which such 
nnprintable things have been written in this book. It is a hard 
thing to say, but it is true, that much that is stated both about 
immoral religious symbols in the temples and immoral perver- 
sions in the home, must have had its origin in the minds of 
these who have wished to believe such things to be true and 
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have told them to Miss Mayo. To take one instance, I doub^ 
if a single Hindix, who was not an antiquarian, would ever 
have heard the theory, here put forward positively as the truth, 
that the religious Vaishnava mark on the forehead is obscene. 
Certainly I never heard it before. Gandhiji has written to the 
same effect. Whatever may have been the original meaning, 
they certainly do not actively excite evil passions in the Hindu 
villagers to-day. I have watched Hindu women, whose faces 
were like that of the Madonna, making their offerings at the 
way-side shrines, or near the bathing ghats. It would be im- 
possible to associate obscenity with such faces as these. 

It is true, on the other hand, that there was an age of 
coarsene.ss in the past, coinciding with the massive temple- 
building. Few countries, with a long historic background 
have been able to escape this ; for the pendulum of human 
nature swings from one side alwaj^s to the other. We find the 
same thing in Greece and Rome. In India, the devadasis, or 
temple prostitutes, are a relic of that evil past ; and their reten- 
tion to-day, in connection with some notorious temples, shows 
that the same passions still exist and are still shamefully 
encouraged. 

These devadavsis have come to me as their brother and 
friend to help them. They have implored me to deliver their 
little daughters from their )wn inexpressibly miserable fate. 
I have sat with them, hour after hour, wdiile they have men- 
tioned, with bo^ ed heads, their wretchcdnc.ss. All this I have 
told openly in the public press, making no reservation ; and my 
words, written from a tortured heart, have never received a 
single word of coiidemnation from any Hindu, but only strong 
approval. As a Christian, I have been, again and again asked 
to preside when this subject was being discussed in open con- 
ference ; and my earnest fellowship has been .sought in helping 
to bring this evil to an end 

Personally I have confidence that this admittedly evil 
custom of by-gone days, along with many others, has now nearly 
worked itself out. There is not any longer the social will 
behind it to keep it alive. If certain economic factors could be 
surmounted, it would die a natural death. 

Let me return from these acknowledgments concerning 
things that have troubled and disturbed me, to the bed-rock 
facts about Indian village life which are unshaken and unshak- 
able. The facts are these, that whatever accretions and 
excrescences have intervened to sap its vitality, whatever evil 
customs and traditions have spread like creepers over it, the tree 
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of Indian life is sound at the root. It is not rotten and decayed. 
By nature and instinct I am very sensitive in these matters ; 
and the repulsion would be immediate, if there were a sensual 
background, festering within those villages, where I have lived 
and moved. 

But it is literally true about my personal experience that 
any such sensitive repulsion in the presence of what is base 
has very rarely indeed happened to me, while living this simple 
village life in India among the village people. There has been 
extraordinarily little, either in thought or word, or open deed, 
that could be called gross or indecent. This has appeared to 
me to be due not to the repression of ‘‘sex,” but rather to its 
general lack of prominence as an all-engros.sing theme. There 
have been exceptional occasions when I have been repulsed. 
But these have been so rare as not to count as normal. 

Of one thing I would bear special witness ; and the 
emphasis that 1 would lay upon it is paramount in this con- 
nection. The natural modesty, simplicity and purity of the 
Indian women have impressed me more and more deeply every 
year that I have lived in India. It is the one thing that I 
come back to after journeys abroad, with renewed happiness,, 
as one of the most beautiful things in human life. It needvS 
to be stated, that as a man of religion, trusted and respected, 
I have met those who arc usually confined to parda, as well as 
those who are not bound by strict seclusion. This parda dis- 
tinction refers rather to the towns than the villages ; for in 
the villages the life is usually open ; but I have mentioned it 
in order to avoid any possible doubt as to the scope of my 
experience. 

The ordinary word, by which every Indian woman is 
addressed is either ‘sister' or ‘mother', according to the age of 
the person. The habit of using these words is not confined 
to those who are near relations in one family, or even to close 
neighbours. They are applied to people who are met as visitors 
or strangers. Servants use them towards those who are set 
over them in the household. They arc not empty or formal 
symbols but contain a world of meaning. The gentle quality 
of Indian womanhood corresponds to them. For it is the 
sisterly and motherly clement that always predominates in 
domestic duties and in friendly greetings. 

Instead, therefore, of the sex passion being “the one 
subject of conversation,” and instead of songs dealing with it 
being eternally on the lips of Indian women, as this book sug- 
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gests, the motherly and sisterly relations are those that come 
to the front. 

No student would ever speak to me of his own mother or his 
own sister with such pure reverence and devotion, if his own 
nearest relations in his own household had mined his young 
life by filthy vices. 

Thus the domestic picture, which is offered in Miss Mayo’s 
book to Western readers as undoubted truth, is to me who have 
shared Indian home life more intimately perhaps than any other 
European, fundamentally untrue and distorted. It is so 
wrong, that it is difficult to understand from what quarter this 
legend has been picked up. If such ideas as these are actually 
being circulated in the clubs and hotels, where Europeans meet 
and talk, it bodes ill for the future intercourse between the two 
peoples. 


REVIEW 

MY SOJOURN TN KNCUAND hy Major B. /). hasu, ].MS. (Reid.). 
Published by R. Chatterjee, gi, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta, j.v.; pp. 
Price Rs. 2j-. 

The book is a record of the author’s iniprewssions of England when, 
he resided there as a student n the late eighties of the last century. 
.He dwells on such topics as English marriage system, the fair sex of 
England, English morality, religion of England, etc. The book is 
interesting reading, though naturally many c)f tlie author’s observations 
will not apply to the present conditions of England. 

GLIMPSES by T. h. Vaswani. Published by the riicMOphical 
Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. S 6 pp. Price /Is. u. 

The booklet is a collection of notes arranged under such headings 
as Shanti or Peace-Chant, the Flute, Spheres of Silence, Atmadarsliaii, 
The Note Universal, The Law of Humility, 'I'he Hindu Vision, etc. 
The notes are pregnant witli meaning and thought-provoking. 

A SYNTHESIS OF THE RHAGAVAD-GITA hy the Editors of the 
'^Shrine of Wisdom^\ Published by the Shrine of Wisdom, Lincoln 
House, Acacia Road, Acton, London, W. 3. 7/ pp. Price 3/- net. 

The authors of this synthesis believe that the Gita teaches five 
ways to the realisation of God,— Dharnia I^Iarga, (The Path of Puty), 
Karma Marga (The Path of Action), Bhakti Marga (The Path of 
Devotion), Jnana Marga (The Path of Knowledge), and Raja Marga 
(The Path of Perfective Union). They have therefore arranged the 
greater part of the text of the Gita according to this fivefold classificatiou 
and translated it for the benefit of English readers, with suitable notes 
wherever necessary. The attempt is certainly laudable. But we do 
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jiot think the Gita makes any distinction between Karma Marga and 
Dharma Marga. Nor is it correct to say, “the three faculties of will, 
heart, and mind are then brought into play, and as their exercise 
lifecomes more and more perfect by progress in Karma, Bhakti, and 
Jn&na Mftrga all activities gradually become blended in Raja MArga.*' 
The authors would have done better to have conceived the meaning of 
the Gita from the orthodox Hindu standpoint. 

DBUS HOMO by George Chainey. Published by the Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston, U. S. A. 3/7 pp. 2S illustrations. Price 
$2. so net 

The sub-title of the book is “The perfect life of man in God and 
of God in man.** “The purpose of these studies is to teach the nature 
of Divine and human perfection and the sweet sublime simplicity of 
their mutual correlations.** The author has his individual views on 
how to attain the mutual relations of God and man and he interprets 
the stories of the New Testament in the tenns of spiritual development. 
In spite of the author*s bold claim of fellowship with The Living God, 
we regret we cannot thoroughly appreciate his often mystifying teach- 
ings. The highest truths are always the simplest. 

I'HK MISREAD RECORD OR THE DELUGE AND ITS CAUSE 
by Isaac Newton Vail, Published by the Simplex Publishing Co., Box 
sgs, Seattle, Wash., U. S. A. Pp. SS. Price 75c. 

The writer maintains that “a vast cloud-canopy of primitive earths 
vapors, such as now envelop the planets Jupiter and Saturn, lingered 
as a revolving deluge-source, in the skies of antediluvian man,— a 
souice of primeval rains, snows and hail, competent to produce all the 
floods, and all the Glacial Epochs the earth ever saw, and that this 
last fall of those primordial waters deepened the oceans many fathoms.’* 
This is the author’s explanation of the Deluge. Japanese, Vedic, Greek, 
Roman, Scandinavian, Biblical, all mythologies and lores have been 
made to yield circumstantial evidence in support of this unique theory. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

R. K. Athrama, Ranchi, B, & O* 

The Ashrama is situated at the foot of the Morabadi Hill in a small 
Bungalow in the midst of the beautiful scenery of the suburbs of 
Ranchi. 

The task of establishing this centre was entrusted to Swami 
Visuddfiananda who took up his residence here in November 1927 last. 
Besides the distribution of Hoiiieopalliic medicine to the poor villagers, 
at once began holding regular Gita classes in the Doranda Puja 
Mandap. These classes have done immense good to the public and 
gradually growing in interest and attendance. The Swami had 
to deliver several lectures in the Brahmacharya Vidyalaya, Town 
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Club and Hindoo Durga Mandir, his subjects being “Education”, “The 
Gita“ and “The Upanishads” respectively. The anniversary celebra- 
tions of Swami Vivekananda in tlie Hindoo Friends* Union Club, of Sri 
Raniakrishna and Sri Chaitanya in the Doranda Puja Mandap and 
of Lord Buddha in the Ranchi Brahmacharya Vidyalaya were also 
attended by the Swami, on invitation either as president or speaker. 

A fresh period of activity will soon demand his exertions when he 
will begin another regular Scripture-class in the Ranchi Durga Mandir, 
as the educated public of the town have already invited him to do. 

R. K. Mission Students* Home, Calcutta 

The R. K. Mission Students* Home, Calcutta, has been steadily 
growing since its inception in 1919. The report of the year 1927 records 
23 students on the roll of which 17 were maintained free and 4 were 
concession-holders and 2 paying. The Home is run on the lines of a 
Brahmacharya Ashrama, co-ordinating the ancient ideals of education 
with the modern, under the care and guidance of Hindu Sannyasins. 
The Home requires considerable expansion of its scope. It should 
accommodate at least 100 students who may get there, in addition to 
their University education, a training in Agriculture, Dairy-fanning and 
some other useful home-industries. For this, at least 25 bighas of land 
are required in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

The purchase of the land alone will require at least Rs. 20,000. 
The Home earnestly appeals for funds. Contributions may be sent to 
the Secretary, R. K. Mission Students' Home, 7, Haidar Lane, Calcutta. 

Bankura Famine Relief— An Appeal 

During the first three weeks of July, our workers in the famine- 
stricken area of Bankura have distributed 183 nids. 30 seers of rice among 
1176 recipients covering an area of 107 villages. The condition of people 
does not show any sign of improvement. The middle class gentry are 
now constrained to avail themselves of our relief measures. The condi- 
tion of the poor classes is comparatively better as they are now getting 
manual work in the field. But their misery will appear over again as 
soon as the sowing season is over. Any how our relief work must go 
on for some months more till the next harvest places the country on 
a better economic footing. 

The gravity of the situation demands a continued support from the 
generous public in a larger measure. Our appeal goes to all, poor and 
rich alike to help us in alleviating the distress of our countrymen. All 
help in cash or kind (specially cloth) may be kindly sent to any of the 
following addresses which will be duly acknowledged by the Treasurer 
of the Raniakrishna Mission. 

The President, Raniakrishna Mission, P.O. Belur Math (Howrah); 
Manager, Udbodhan Office, i, Mukherji Lane, Baghbazar or Manager, 
Advaita Ashrama, 182A, Muktaram Babu Street, Calcutta. 
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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

— ^WAMI ViVRKANANDA. 


VoL. XXXIII. SEPTEMBER, 1928. No. 9. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA 

I 

(To an American Friend) 

Detroit, 

15th March, 1894. 

I am wearied of lecturing and all that nonsense. This 
mixing with hundreds of varieties of the human animal has 
disturbed me. I will tell you what is to my taste : I cannot 
write and I cannot speak, but I can think deep, and when 
I am heated, can speak fire. It should be however to a select, 
a very select, few. Let them, if they will, carry and scatter 
niy ideas broadcast — not I. This is only a just division of 
labour. The same man never succeeded both in thinking and 
in scattering his thoughts. Thoughts so given are not worth 
anything. A man should be free to think, especially spiritual 
thoughts. 

Just because this assertion of independence, this proving 
that man is not a machine, is the essence of all religious 
thought, for that very r^son it is impossible to think it in the 
routine mechanical way. It is this tendency to bring everything 
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down to the level of a machine that has given the West its 
wonderful prosperity. And it is this which has driven away 
all religion from its doors. Even the little that is left it, the 
West has reduced to a systematic drill. 

I am really not ‘cyclonic* at all. Far from it. The thing 
that I want is not here, nor can I longer bear this ‘cyclonic* 
atmosphere. This is the way to perfection, to strive to be 
perfect, and to strive to make perfect a few men and women. 
My idea of doing good is only this — to evolve a few giants, 
and not to strew pearls before swine, and so lose time, health 
and energy. 

How I should like to become dumb for some years, and 
not talk at all ! I was not made for these worldly fights and 
struggles. I am naturally dreamy and slothful. I am born 
idealist, and can only live in a world of dreams. The touch 
of material things disturbs my visions and makes me unhappy. 
But Thy will be done ! 


LOOKING BEYOND THE FRONTIER 

By the Editor 

During the last few months, the question of immortality 
has profoundly stirred many of the thinking minds of England. 
The immediate occasion has been a pronouncement of Sir 
Arthur Keith, President of the British Association. In a 
lecture delivered at Manchester University, Sir Arthur main- 
tained that medical science could find no ground for believing 
that the brain is a dual organ, — a compound of substance and 
of spirit. He held that “evety fact known to the medical men 
compels the inference that mind, spirit, soul are manifestations 
of a living brain just as flame is the manifest spirit of a 
burning candle. At the moment of extinction both flame and 
spirit cease to have a separate existence. However much this 
mode of explaining man’s mentality may run counter to long 
and deeply cherished beliefs, medical men cannot think other- 
wise if they are to believe the evidence of their senses.** 

This categorical denial of the survival of bodily death 
naturally eyoked a storm of controversy. Some expressed the 
view that the brain was only the instrument of the soul and 
therefore when the instrument was destroyed it was not neces- 
SV7 that the soul would also be destroyed. Some took an 
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agnostic attitude, without pronouncing either way. Some said 
that “just as every scrap of material energy, is never lost, but 
returns to the ever-constant store of energy which is the source 
of all physical activity in the universe, so spiritual or mental 
activity is not lost, but all of it returns, in some ws^ not yet 
understood, to a store or pool of spiritual reality which is the 
non-material counterpart of energy. “ 

Science has often fought valiantly against the cherished 
beliefs of mankind, but never perhaps so clumsily as against 
the belief in immortality. Let us see what arguments biology 
and materialism can produce against immortality. In this we 
will be much helped by Sir Arthur himself who has since put 
forward his case in a succint form. 

He says that he also believes in immortality. But that is 
only euphemism. His idea is that the whole of life from pro- 
toplasmic beginning upto man, from the very ancient past upto 
the present and on to endless future till the earth is extinct 
and unfit for life, is a continuous web. Individuals die, but 
the species live. “It is in this material sense that the biologist 
regards man as an immortal being ; we survive, if we survive 
at all, only in the lives of our descendants. Every man and 
woman is born with the seeds of immortality within their 
bodies.’* 

What is death, according to the biologist? One argument 
advanced by them against the survival of bodily death, is that 
death is not an affair of an instant. If death is due to the 
escape of an immaterial spirit, we should expect it to be 
instantaneous, whereas it is found to be a process of piecemeal. 
When a doctor finds that his patient’s heart has ceased to beat 
and his breath has ceased to ebb and flow, he concludes that 
death has taken place. But strictly speaking, this will not be 
considered death by the biologists. “Could the physician 
instantly set up an apparatus by which he could circulate fresh 
blood, containing oxygen, through the vessels of the dead man’s 
head, consciousness would return ; memory and thought would 
revive ; mind would be restored, words uttered, as long as the 
artificial circulation was continued. But let the circulation and 
the supply of oxygen cease for ten minutes and the living units 
of the brain, in their serried millions, pass into a state of 
irretrievable death.*’ 

'‘The heart itself survives much longer than the brain. 
Two hours, four hours, or even more, after a certificate of death 
bas been properly si^ed, tlic heart may be cut from a ‘dead* 
body and by artificial means revived so that it will again beat 
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and continue beating for sometime if proper precautions are 
taken. Forty hours after a man is legally dead the coats of 
his arteries may still manifest signs of life. The human body 
is made up of an infinite number of microscopic living units ; 
medical men have removed some of these from a dead child 
and kept them alive and growing in their laboratories when the 
rest of the body was crumbling to dust.” 

So the biologists* first argument against survival is, as we 
have seen, that de^th is piecemeal. Their second argument is 
that since life requires such material thiqgs as air, food and 
water for its maintenance, it cannot exist when these supports 
are wanting. For its existence, the living spirit of the human 
body must consume and transform energy, consciousness, feel- 
ing, memory, will — all that we count mind — disappear from 
the living brain the moment we withhold its supply of oxygen 
and energy. “Life as we know it has always a material basis ; 
a physiologist cannot imagine how life could be possible apart 
from matter. If our minds are to survive, our bodies must 
bear them company. The dead body is an extinguished 
candle.’* 

The biologists claim that they know every stage in the 
wonderful miracle which transforms a particle of living matter 
(the ovum in which every human life takes its beginning),— 
smaller than the head of the finest pin — into grown men and 
women. “We have followed in the womb every change that 
carries the human body up the scale of life from the simplest 
beginnings to the most elaborate endings. begin as a 

microscopic unit of protoplasm and we end ?s a multi-millioned 
colony of living cells. We see great battalions of these cells 
marshalled to carry on the work of the nervous system ; we see 
cousin battalions arranged to form muscular engines ; others 
are specialized to serve the lowly purpose of living bone levers. 
We see the elaboration of these delicate living instruments— 
the eye and the ear. Even in the life of the body there is 
death ; certain units are ever in the process of birth, others in 
process of death.** 

Naturally it will be asked : How are we to explain the 
elaborate and miraculous changes that transform a simple unit 
of living matter into an adult human body? — Who or what 
guides and superintends these intricate arrangements of the 
living cells? Where did life come from? Is it born out of a 
combination of matter, or life itself draws suitable constituents, 
around it? These are questions on the answers of which 
depends a great deal of what we can legitimately conclude 
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about immortality. Unfortunately Sir Arthur confesses that 
biologists ^'do not know how life began** and “they have no 
explanation to offer of its inner significance and ultimate mean- 
ing.** They find simply that life is indissolubly connected 
with matter and they are content to record this fact. 

So much about life. What about mind ? Is mind indepen- 
dent of matter ? Just as the biologists say that life cannot exist 
without a material basis, so do the materialists declare that 
mind cannot exist without matter or rather that mind is the 
product of matter. The quarrel whether the body produces 
the mind or the mind the body, is an ancient one. It is not 
yet proved that the body produces the mind. What we 
empirically observe is that mental activity has a physiological 
parallel, and that changes in the body, especially in the nerves 
and the brain, have a remarkable effect on the mind. That 
the body is somehow continuous with the mind, we are con- 
vinced every minute of our life. The story of the young rishi 
in the Chhandogya Upanishad, who having fasted long forgot 
the Vedic texts, is typical. Food tremendously influences the 
mind. If body and mind were unconnected, their mutual 
influence would have been impossible. The common conceptions 
of mind and matter fail to explain this continuity. Wc are 
therefore forced to conclude that matter and mind are not really 
what we commonly conceive them to be. Matter must be much 
finer than so-called matter. 

It is not sufficiently realised in this country that the present 
is again an age of the resurgence of materialism. We saw one 
phase of materialism in the last century. That was fought and 
defeated. Since then materialism has been giving further and 
further proofs in its support. It has lost its cnide features. 
The conception of matter has become very fine. The human 
mind also has been subjected to strict scrutiny. Experimental 
psychology is an established science. Now it is found that a 
large part of the average mental activity of man is most often 
the product of physical changes. Facts have been observed 
and discovered which incontestablj’' prove that mind is not so 
mental as is generally supposed. Thus when materialists assert 
that the mind is only a function of matter, they stand on 
surer groupds to-day than their predecessors did a few decades 
back. 

The present claims of materialism so far as they are legiti- 
t^ate, are not antagonistic to Hindu thought. The domain of 
matters over the mind or T'other the materiality (in the true 
sense) of min^ is well recognised by it. This fact is well- 
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known to all who have come in intimate touch with practical 
Hinduism. Defects in the body are always considered as bars 
to spiritual progress. It is said that Swami Vivekananda as 
a child fell down the stairs and sustained a slight wound on 
his forehead. In later times Sri Ramakrishna observed that 
had it not been for this, a tremendous spiritual energy would 
have been manifested in the Swami and its impetus would have 
been too strong to be borne by the world. Slightest impurities 
in food are considered as obstructions to spiritual progress. All 
these form the knowledge that mind is one with matter (or 
rather matter is one with mind) and cannot escape its con- 
tamination. 

We have no hesitation in admitting the legitimate claims 
of materialism. Only unfortunately, materialism itself is not 
sufficiently discriminative. It fails to recognise two important 
facts: First, that matter is being fast dematerialised. It is 
no longer matter in the ordinary sense. Every atom now 
appears to be a centre and repository of infinite power and its 
possibilities are immeasureable. Secondly, that it cannot fully 
explain our inner, mental, being and consciousness ; and that 
the domain of matter over mind, which has to be recognised, 
can be explained only by conceiving matter as kindred with 
the mind.— It is because matter is intrinsically the same as 
mind that its gross aspects can influence the mind. For the 
close relation of mind and matter cannot be explained by con- 
ceiving the mind as material, — our inner experience will stoutly 
refuse it. Hindu thought, while it recognises the claims of 
materialism, insists that matter should be concei jd as being 
potentially mental and spiritual ; thr.^ in so-called matter 
particles, the material aspect is manifest to our normal sense, 
and that they are capable of manifestir.g ♦.heir higher aspects 
and being assimilated into our menial and spiritual being, 
however unbeknown to our normal consciousness the process 
might be. All things are all potentially and kinetically, and 
are capable of manifesting their physical, mental or spiritual 
beings in an ascending or descending scale. 

There is another difficulty which the material explanation 
of mind cannot solve. It is undeniable that the human mind 
is purposive in its actions. The whole mental life of man is 
reaching towards greater and greater perfection of knowledge 
and moral life. It conceives the entire universe as a unitary 
system. Can we conceive matter particles as producing this 
piirpdslveness ? Does matter then remain matter? 

Again, even if all mentations were explainable by matter, 
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matter can in no sense explain onr self-conscionsness. Here 
no explanation or evidence except that of our own self is 
possible, and that is decisively against materialism. 

Let us study the analogy of the flame of the candle, — that 
picturesque argument of the materialists. What is the flame 
of the candle? When a candle is lighted, a disturbance is 
created among its molecular constituents, combustion sets in, 
and there is heat and light, what we call flame. If the candle 
be fed with more and more molecules, it would last for a long 
time with its flame, soul, intact. But the molecules are con- 
sumed, they get out of the candle in changed forms, and the 
candle eventually dies with its flame extinguished. Is man’s 
life akin to this? Let us sui^posc that his soul-life is the flame, 
which was lighted in his mother’s womb. The body is the 
fuel, the nerves and the brain the wick, mental energy and 
knowledge heat and light. So long as the body supplies 
enough food, the flame, soul-life, lasts, with the want of food, 
the body and mind die. The similarity seems complete. But 
there is undeniably one element in man, which is lacking in 
the candle, — it is his sclf-consciousness. Has the candle self- 
consciousness? Does it feel as am,” even as man feels, 
as an entity quite apart from bod}^ and mind and yet somehow 
related to them ? When scientists compare the soul to a flame, 
they ignore this extra element in the soul-life, for which there 
is no parallel in the candle. We cannot argue that the flame 
also has self-consciousness, though we may not know^ it. For 
this assumption will cut directly at the root of materialism. 
If matter w’cre to have self-consciousness, it would not be 
matter, it would be spirit. Matter, as we conceive it and as 
scientists claim it to be, knows neither itself nor 
others. When the flame of a candle lights up its 
contiguous objects, it itself (’oes not know it ; it is only to 
beings having souls and consciousness that this lighting up 
has meaning. Look on the other hand at man. By the light 
of the flame that is in him, he not only knows his self-activity, 
but also knows the activities of other objects, flatter cannot 
do that. If man were matter, man could not do that. What 
explanation have materialists to offer of this peculiarity? It 
niay be said that this peculiarity also belongs to matter. 
When matter and its actions are gioss, it does not manifest 
this peculiarity, but with its refinement and complexity as in 
it does. But this argument gives materialism away, 
— matter becomes spirit. 

Life also is similariy unexplained by materialistic theories. 
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We have mentioned the biologists' inability to explain the 
origin of life. '‘In spite of the efforts of thousands of workers," 
says 1/6 Bon, “physiology has been unable to tell us nothing 
of the nature of these forces that produce the phenomena of 
life. They have no analogy with those that are studied in 
physics. “ When we study the locomotion, digestion, growth, 
regeneration or reproduction of living beings, we do not find 
mechanical theories adequate to explain them. There is a 
mysterious something which no materialistic theories can 
explain. Even lowly organisms show such initiative as no 
machine can ever conceivably do. Sometimes we hear of life 
being produced in the laboratory. Nothing like that has yet 
come about. 

“Jacques Loeb di.scovered that he could fertilize the egg of 
a sea-urchin with a salt solution or the prick of a pin ; he con- 
cluded, hilariously, that he had proved the mechanical nature 
of reproduction. In truth he had merely shown that in certain 
cases the female organism can of itself generate offspring 
without even that casual assistance to which nature limits the 
male ; he had rediscovered that peculiar parthenogenesis which 
biologists had known for a few thousand years. That the 
female herself, was hardly as mechanical as the pin, or as 
simply chemical as the salt, might go without saying ; indeed 
the performance of the ima.ded female seems a little more 
marvelous than that of her more fortunate sisters. It is also 
more ominous, ai 1 indicates that the emancipation of the female 
sex will in our century proceed to unpleasant extremes. 

“Far more revealing than these experiments of Loeb were 
the allied discoveries of Hans Driesch. Drie.s. Ii had been 
brought up in the laboratory of Ernst Hat tkcl at J'.na ; he had 
every inducement to be a mechanist of tl:e purest dye, but he 
found phenomena undreamed of in his master’s philosophy. 
He cub a fertilized egg in half, and nevertheless it developed 
normally. He haphazardly disarranged the cells after the 
second division, and nevertheless the organism developed 
normally. He disarranged the cells after the third division, 
with the same results." 

Can two machines cohabit to produce a third machine? 
Let us also imagine that certain parts of the parent-machines 
coalesce to form the model of the new one ; that the model 
produces the complete machine by vspontaneously dividing into 
two, into four, into eight, and the more it divides, the more 
it becomes one! Can anything be more al)surd? 

To us the very recognition of the existence of the mysteri- 
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ous phenomenon called life which no physical theories can 
explain, appears to be an admission of the truth of immortality. 
What is that power which so brings together matter particles 
as to make an organism and to create the phenomena of life? 
That power is not in matter, it is outside it. Where does it 
come from ? Where does it go when an organism dies ? 
Whence it comes, whither it goes, no materialist can ever 
determine. 

We have mentioned the biologists’ argument that all their 
observations show that life is always associated with matter. 
In our opinion that proves nothing. They are simply making 
their ignorance an argument. • Unless they try to see dis- 
carnate life, they will always find life associated with matter. 
By their own adini.ssion, the biologists know nothing of where 
life comes from. They know life only in its middle state, 
they know nothing of its origin or its ends, and from a partial 
knowledge no correct conclusion is possible. There are facts, 
on the other hand, which do show that life and consciousness 
can subsist without their usual material associations. The case 
of the Hindu monk, Haridas, putting himself in a box and 
being interred in a grave which was carefully closed with earth 
and rising up from it after forty days, is well-known. His 
nostrils were closed with wax, so he could not breathe ; and 
when he was taken out of the scaled box, an English 
pliysician carefully examined him, — he was medically dead, 
there was no pulsation of the heart, the temples or the arm. 
He had remained in this ‘‘dead” condition for forty days ; yet 
within half an hour of his disinterment, he could talk freely 
with all. How did the monk’s life subsist so long, if material 
association were essential to its existence? During all those 
forty days, the monk had no air, no food, no water ; his whole 
organism was at a standstill. Yet he lived ! 

The case of Sri Ramakrishna also is well-known. Often 
while in deep Samadhi, he would show all signs of death. 
Expert physicians of Calcutta sometimes examined him in that 
state, and found that the heart had stopped beating and there 
was a complete cessation of breath ; — there was no sign of life 
anywhere in the body. This happened many times during his 
life. But though the body was dead, the mind and conscious- 
ness apparently existed ; for it is w^ell-known that in those 
hours of apparent death, he w^ould gain high states of con- 
sciousness and perceive many supernatural phenomena. These 
are facts. They cannot be denied. How then can we say that 
Hfe and consciousness cannot exist without material associations? 

2 
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Nor do we find the other argument of the biologists that 
if the soul were an immaterial spirit, death would have been 
instantaneous, convincing. They mention the fact that 
apparently dead persons can be revived by artificial means. 
But do they mean that all dead persons can be so revived? 
Has the process been found invariably effective? We do not 
think medical men go so far in their assertion. If, then, there 
are many cases in which artificial means of revival have failed, 
why not consider that the cases in which they succeeded, were 
really not cases of death but of deep unconsciousness? 

No real explanation is given by the biologists of the 
miraculous multiplication and arrangement of cells that con- 
stitute the human body. It is said of these cells that “that 
which these cells accomplish in every instant of our existence 
soars far above all that the most advanced science can realize. 
The scholar capable of solving by his intelligence the problems 
solved every moment by the cells of the lowest creature, would 
be so much higher than other men, he might be considered 
by them as a god.“ Such intelligent and intricate working 
cannot be explained by materialistic theories, unless we con- 
ceive matter to be as intelligent as spirit itself. One is forced 
to assume the existence of a great intelligence guiding and 
working the cells. Also, we must not forget that human life 
is not merely an aggregate of cell-lives. Though they are 
contributory to it, yet human life has a distinct individuality 
and purpose of ns own, apart from those of the cells. That 
larger life has to be separately explained. Ih’ology has not done 
that. 

The fact is, there are in human beings ceiiaiii things,-— 
self-consciousness, mentation and life, wdiich cannot he 
explained by any materialistic theories. If material science 
cannot explain them, if they arc found to transcend the nature 
of matter, why should we conclude that with the destruction 
of matter, they also will be destroyed ? All reason points, on 
the contrary, to their survival. The defect (ff modern science lies 
in its looking at things from the wrong end. It begins with 
matter and seeks to conceive life, mind and self-consciousness 
in terms of matter ; whereas the more helpful and natural course 
is to begin with the other end, the Self or Spirit, and under- 
stand mind, life and matter in terms of Spirit. Could modern 
thought cognise the whole of reality, it would have at once 
inverted its present procedure. Hindu thought has always 
begun with the One and sought to understand the many in 
the light of that First Principle. Thus it has come to know 
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that it is the reflection of the Transcendental Self that makes 
all perceptions real and significant. Itself no part of the cosmic 
phenomena, it yet illumines them by its own effulgence and 
makes them exist. Somehow, in an inexplicable way, 
ignorance, the idea of duality arose, — the sense of the subject 
and the object. Hence the mind. Mind experienced and 
desired. And desire created the body. It will be out of place 
to explain here in details the process of this evolution. Suffice 
it to say that this is no mere theory. For through countless 
ages, many souls have testified to the truth of this with their 
own experience, — have acted on the basis of this theory, gone 
beyond the bonds of desire and mind, realised their identity 
with the Transcendental Effulgence and become immortal. It 
is not through biology and physiologv that we can understand 
the nature of death, but through that which is beyond the 
body ; — for it is the primal ignorance that has conjured up the 
vision of the many, made the mind know and desire them, and 
eventually produced life and body with its sense-organs in order 
to taste the objects of desires. So long as desires will last, 
tliey will again and again create around them a body suitable 
to taste the sweets and bitters of the Avorld. We carry our 
desires with us from body to body until they are consumed in 
the fire of knowledge. This view of life is infinitely more 
reasonable than what is jiromised by modern science. 

If we ask people why they believe in immortality, they will 
give us various replies. Christians will cite the resurrection 
of Christ as a proof of immortality. This argument necessarily 
cannot convince all. Others will cite the moral argument that 
unless we assume a future life, the present life has no suffi- 
cient moral justitication, — here good often suffers and evil 
flourishes. The inequalities of the present demand a readjust- 
ment that only immortality can supply. Another argument 
which vSw^ami Vivekananda considers forceful is that often when 
man reaches high states o-f perfection, he dies. This seems to 
point to a state in which further perfection is a reality. In fact 
the purposefulness of human life inevitably leads to an assump- 
tion of life hereafter. !MaiFs life-long struggles for perfection 
are not meant to end in nothingness. Another argument is 
that man cannot conceive himself to be dead ; even when he 
thinks himself so, he lives as the thinker of the thought. In 
fact immortality is woven into the very texture of man’s in- 
most being. All false knowledge is capable of being eradicated 
by a knowledge of truth. If belief in immortality were false, 
could at least conceive himself to be mortal. But no 
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Stretch of intelligence or imagination can make this conception 
possible. This sheer inability is a convincing argument. In a 
sense our fear of death is itself a proof of our post-mortem 
existence. Why are we afraid of death? If man be only a 
combination of atoms, mere matter, who is it that is afraid of 
death? The atoms? That is absurd because death does not 
harm them any way. Fear of death cannot be explained except 
oil the supposition that a something in man outlives bodily 
death, and that this something, having previous experiences of 
the agonies of death, now shudders at its thought. 

In an article which Swanii Vivekananda contributed to The 
New York Morning Advertiser on the inmiortality of soul, lie 
gave the following argument in its support. Having shown 
that human mind cannot get rid of, or conceive anything of 
the internal and external world without, the ideas of perma- 
nence and freedom, the Swami coiitinnes : 

*‘Now the problem resolves itself into this dilemma : Hither 
the whole universe is a mass of nevcr-ccasing change and 
nothing more, irrevocably bound by the law of causation, 'not 
are particles having a unity of itself, yet is curiously producing 
an irradicable delusion of permanence and freedom ; — or, there 
is in us and in the universe something which is iiermancnt and 
free, showing that the basal constitutional belief of the hiimnn 
mind is not a delusion. It the duty of science to explain 
facts by bringing them to a higher geneialisation. Any 
explanation, thciefore, that first w^ants to destroy a part of the 
fact given to be explained, in order to fit itself to the remainder, 
is not scientific, whatever else it may be. 

“So, any explanation that wants to overloi.ic the fact of 
this persistent and all-necessary idea of freedom, coniniits 
the above-mentioned mistake of denying •\ portion of the fact, 
in order to explain the rest, and i.s, tlicrefore, wrong. 

“The only other alternative i)ossiblc, then, is to acknow- 
ledge, in harmony with our nature, t^iat there is something in 
us, which is free and permanent. 

“But it is not the body ; neither is it the mind. The body 
is dying every minute. The mind is constantly changing. The 
body is a combination and so is the mind ; and as such can 
never reach to a state beyond all change. But beyond tliis 
momentary sheathing of gross matter, beyond even the finer 
covering of the mind, is the Atman, the true vSelf of man, the 
Permanent, the Ever-Free. 

“It is his freedom that is percolating through layers of 
thought and matter, and in spite of the colourings of name and 
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form, is ever asserting its unshackled existence. It is his death- 
Icssness, his bliss, his peace, his divinity, that shines out and 
makes itself felt in spite of the thickest layers of ignorance. 
He is the real Man, the Fearless One, the Deathless One, the 
Free.** 

In all ages and in all countries, the survival of bodily death 
has been persistently believed in, not merely as a theory, but 
as an actnall}’' experienced fact by people. It is true that 
spirits are not always seen by all people. But such evidence 
as is available is quite trustworthy. It is easy to deny things, 
but more scientific to te.st them. And we cannot say that those 
who deny post-mortem existence, have truly tested it. We 
do not mean through the present-day spiritualistic contrivances, 
])Ut through the realisation of that state of consciousness to 
which the supersensible world is as real and normal as the 
sensible world is to our present state of consciousness. 

.Such a realisation, in our opinion, is the only cogent and 
convincing proof of immortality. As we have indicated above, 
reason no doubt points to the survival of certain elements of 
man. But it cannot be denied that where men go after death 
and what become of them, are beyond the ken of the average 
man. Of course modern spiritualists have developed certain 
means of communicating with the dead, wliich may or may 
not be believed in. But man need not feel helpless. Even 
as he is, he has means within his power, by which he can 
transcend his present limitations and reach a state in which 
post-mortem conditions will be directly i)crceived. By such a 
realisation, the survival of bodily death becomes doubly 
demonstrated. First, man can directly perceive supersensible 
beings, some of whom at least have been incarnate before. 
Secondly, he realises himself as a much finer being than he feels 
himself in his so-called normal state ; — he perceives that the 
range of body and matter is very limited and that the mind can 
surely exist without tlie gross body. He Jcels that he is far 
above the region of death. Such expcrieuccs leave infinitely 
deeper impression and cficct on the mind than our so-called 
normal experience and scientific proof. The most convincing 
proof of immortality, hi our opinion, is therefore the realisation 
of the siiperconscious state. There are of course gradations 
in this realisation, — the highest alone is the surest proof of 
inmiortality. 

True immortality lie., in the realisation of oneself as the 
Eternal. So long as there is any idea of change, there is death. 
'^0 long as the mind exists, man is mortal. Iklind exists in the 
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existence of desires and desires will drag the soul from birth 
to death and from death to birth. Therefore desires have to 
be killed. Thus will the mind be free of vrillis or modifica- 
tions and die in the bosom of the Eternal. Immortality is at 
last attained. Till then, the fear of death and doubts about 
immortality will trouble the human mind. Spiritualism proves 
nothing but the continuity of existence ; but mere contimiilv 
does not ensure true immortality any more than our present 
existence docs. We are existing now. Yet why is not immor- 
tality a patent fact to us ? Why can we not taste its joy ? v^o 
the true way to immortality lies through practical spirituality. 
We must divest ourselves of our mortal adjuncts and realise 
ourselves as the eternal spirit. When Nachiketali approached 
Yama, the god of Deatli, for the knowledge of what happens 
after death, Yama did not place before him philosophical argu- 
ments ; nor did he tell him of the various lokas (worlds) where 
the dead go. Instead he asked him to learii self-control,^ get 
rid of the vision of the manifold and realise the Atman, in 
which alone lay true immortality. Hinduism has always sought 
to develoi) in man this .superconscious or subjective sense. It 
was convinced that the deeper problems of life, on the solution 
of which not only individu 1 but also collective good and soli- 
darity depends, cannot be solved ()bjectively. bA'ery man must 
have his own leinonstration. And that demonstration is not 
possible without develoiiing the subjective vision through the 
concentration and purification of the nund. The larger the 
number of persoii.s in a community, who 1 vc experienced 
superconcioiis realities, the more sta))le and noble the spiritual 
ideals of that community and the less its .susceptibility to 
sceptici.sni. It is said that even a liliii’ of r ligion saves one 
from great fear. It means tliat e\x*n a little superconscioiis 
experience convinces one of the non-material nature of one’s 
being, and what is fear if not a form of death ? So long as 
there arc two, there is fear, there is death. Only in the realisa- 
tion of oneself as the One Eternal does true immortality lie. 

Modern science and thought is suspicious of this subjective 
vision. The objective method of knowledge, so typical of 
material science is unduly emphasised by it. There is not a 
ghost of reason why the subjective method should be considered 
less reliable and valuable than the objective. It is only 
prevailing fashion that considers the objective method niore 
fruitful of truth. The modern age emphasises the objective^ 
method for no other reason than that each age has its peculiar 
tendencies. But the subjective method is not therefore less 
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correct ; on the other hand, it penetrates much deeper and is 
alone capable of knowing the highest and inmost truths. If 
wc credit the subjective method of knowledge as much as we 
should, the question of immortality is at once solved. For 
immortality is the very essence of our being, and whatever is 
one is indestructible and the self is assuredly one. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE HOLY MOTHER 

Froai tiir Diary of a Lady Disciple 

(Continued from the July issue) 

One day Mother came to the upper veranda overlooking 
the street and asked me to spread there a seat for her and 
brhig her beads. It was evening. Just on the other side of 
the street, there lived many labourers with their wives and 
children. It so happened that day that one of the men was 
furious with his wife for some reason and began to beat her, 
and at last gave her such a brutal kick that she rolled dowm 
with a child in her arms into the courtyard of their house. 
The man followed her there and gave her a few’ more kicks. 
Mother could no longer proceed with her Though 

habitually so .shy that none could ever licar her voice from 
downstairs, she .stood up by the railings and loudly rebuked 
the mail, saying, *T say, man, are you going to kill your 
wife?” The man looked u]) ; but as .soon as he saw 
Mother, he bent his head and left off beating his wife. 
Having Mother *s sympathy, the woman now began to crj’’ 
bitterly and the man also sh ortly regained his senses and began 
to beg for her forgiveness. We learnt that the fault of the wife 
was that she had not prepared the evening meal in time. 

Mother returned to her room, and presently was heard the 
voice of a beggar from the street : “Radhe-Govinda ! O 
Mother Nandarani, be kind to the blind one !” At this Mother 
said : “This beggar often passes along this street at night. 
Formerly he irsed to say: ‘Be kind to the blind one!* But 
Golap said to him : ‘Do add the name of Radha-Krishna also 
to your prayer, so that the householders may hear the holy 
names and you also may be benefited. What is the use of 
always declaring your blindness only?’ Since then w^henever 
be comes here, he cries ‘Kadhe-Govinda.’ Golap gave him a 
piece of cloth. He receives also coppers.** 
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Another evening when I went to Mother, I heard her 
saying : “The new devotees should be given to perform the 
ceremonial worship of the Lord ; for theirs is new love, they 
will serve well. The older devotees are now tired of serving. 
Mere performing the ceremonies will not do, — one must be 
careful that there is no defect in them. Any carelessness is 
bound to be sinful. But of course, the Lord knows that man 
is ignorant and therefore pardons him. . . The servitor of 

the Lord must see that there are no hard grains in the sandlc 
paste, and the flowers and the hel leaves are not worm-eaten. 
One should not touch one’s limbs or hair or cloth while wor- 
shipping or preparing materials for worshij). One must per- 
form everything with whole-hearted care and make offerings 
to the Lord at the riglit time and in the right way.” 

Another evening, myself and my sister went to Mother at 
about 8-30 r.M. We found her sitting in tlie nortliern veranda 
engaged in her devotions. After we had rested for a while rin 
an adjoining room she came and welcomed us with a smile. 
The evening service at the shrine presently began and we went 
to attend it, but when it was over we came back to Mother, 
for it was indeed difficult to be ever off from lier when in her 
place. . . An old lady wa.-. learning a devotional song from 

another. At this Mother .said : “vSlie will teach nicely indeed ! 
If she teaches t./o lines she will omit other two lines. Ah, 
how beautifully he {the blaster) used to sing, so sweetly as if 
he floated on his song ! His music fills my cars ; and now 
other .songs .seem insipid. And to what a high pitch Naren 
would sing! Before he left for Ame^-c.y .X^areii came to see 
me at Ghusuri where I then lived, and me a song. He 

said : ‘Mother, if I ever become a man, 1 shall return to you, 
otherwise this is my last visit.’ ‘Why so?’ said 1. At that he 
replied : ‘No, no, I shall soon come biick through your bles- 
sings.’ And Giris Babu also could .«ing well. He came only 
the other day and sang to me.” 

Mother’s niece came and urged her to go to bed. So we 
all repaired to her room where she lay down and I fanned her 
for a while. An old lady was describing to another the psychic 
chakras and the mystic letters pertaining to them. Golap-ma 
forbade her to speak of these sacred things so openly, but she 
still went on. Hearing her, Mother said smilingly : “Tlic 
Master drew for me with his own hand the Kundalini and the 
six chakras/^ “Where is that drawing now. Mother?” I asked. 
“Alas, mother,” she replied, “did I then feel that there would 
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be so much interest in his movement? The drawing was lost 
somewhere, I could not regain it.” 

We saluted her and took her leave at about ii p.m. 

I had scarcely sat down before Mother on my next 
visit when Golap-ma came and said to me : “A Sannyasini 
has come from Benares to beg money to clear the debts of her 
Guru. You will have to contribute something.” I gladly 
consented. Mother said smilingly : “She had also asked me. 
But how could I beg money of others ? I said : 'Stay here. 
You will have something.' ”... Mother whispered to me 
that Golap-ma herself had contributed three guineas. 

A short time after the Sannyasini herself came. Before 
she renounced the world, she had been the mistress, so I was 
told, of a large household and mother of seven sons. The sons 
are now well established in life, she therefore has renounced 
the world. 

She vSaid : “It is wrong to speak ill of one's Guru,” — 
here she made salutations to her Guru — “hut he was very fond 

of litigations Now he is old and incapable ; his creditors 

are heavily on him. That is why I had to come out begging 
for him.” 

Mother recited a verse the meaning of which was that the 
truth may be spoken even to one's Guru — that won't be sinful. 
She added : “But tlicn, one must have devotion to one's Guru. 
Whatev*.r the Guru may be himself, if the disciple is devoted 
to him, he will be spiritually emancipated. ...” 

The Sannyasini practised sadhana every night from three 
to eight ill the morning. She wanted a pure washed 
•'loth which was given her. To me she said : “Would you 
stay her.: for the night? Then I can teach you some spiritual 
secrets.” “No,” I replied. 

I returned when the evening service was over, after 
saluting the Mother. 

(To be continued) 


REALITY 

In Maya-v\da and Shakti-v,mu 

By Sir John Woodrofke 

Discussion on the subject of the reality of the World is 
often vain and tedious because the word “Real” has several 
^Reanings and that in which it is used is not stated. 

3 
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The terms “Absolute** and “Transcendental** also should 
be clearly defiijed ; the distinction between MdySrvdda and 
Shakti-vdda hinges on these definitions. 

Both “Absolute** and “Transcendental** mean “beyond 
relation**. But the term “beyond** may be used in two senses : 
(a) exceeding or wider than relation ; (b) having no relation 
at all. The first does not deny or exclude relation, but says 
that the Absolute, though involving all relations within Itself, 
is not their sum-total ; is not exhausted by them ; has Being 
transcending them. The latter denies every trace of relation 
to the Absolute ; and says that the Absolute must have no 
intrinsic or extrinsic relation ; that relation, therefore, has no 
place in the Being of the Absolute. 

Shakti-vada adopts the first view, M^y^-v^da the second. 
From the first point of view, the Absolute is relationless Being 
as well as Manifestation as an infinit}^ of relations. This is the 
true and complete Alogical Whole. Inasmuch as the Absolute 
exceeds all relation and thought, we cannot say that It is the 
Cause ; though It is the Root of Creation ; and so forth ; but 
inasmuch also as It does involve relation and thought, we can 
say that It is the First Cause ; that there has been a real crea- 
tion, and so forth. 

The Maya-vada view h} negating all relation from the 
reality of Brahman negates from its transcendent standpoint 
the reality of car ation, creation, and so forth. 

“Beyond** may, therefore, mean (i) ''exceeding'', “fuller 
than,** “not exhausted by**, or (2) ''excluding/* ''negating/* 
* 'expunging* * . By diagrams : — 



A is beyond B, i.e. A is beyond B, i.e, ex- 
exceeds B. eludes and is quite out- 

side B. 


In Shakti-v^da, the Supreme Reality is fuller than any 
definition (limitation) which may be proposed. It is even 
beyond duality and non-duality. It is thus the Experience- 
Whole, the Alogical. In May^-vAda Pure Brahman is an 
aspect of It : but It is not the Whole (Pftma). 
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The expression “wider than relation** may be thus illus- 
trated : I am related in one way to my wife ; in another way 
to my children ; in yet another way to my brothers, friends 
and so on. I am not fully expressed by any one of these rela- 
tions, nor even by their aggregate ; for, as a member of an 
infinite Stress-system I bear an infinity of relations. Pragmati- 
cally, most of these are ignored, and it is thought that I am 
expressed by a certain set of relations which distinguish me 
from another person who has his own “set**. But Brahman 
as Absolute can have no such “Set**. It is expressed, but not 
fully expressed, even by the infinite set of relations which the 
Cosmos is, because relations, finite and infinitely, imply a logical 
and therefore segmenting and defining, thought ; but Brahman 
as Absolute = Experience = Whole = the Alogi&l. 

Since Brahman = Experience = Whole as Power-to- 
Be-and- Become, it is nothing like the unknown and unknowable 
Being (“Thing-in-Itself**) of Western Sceptics and Agnostics. 

In all Indian Systems the World is real in the sense that 
it has objective existence for and is not a projection of, the 
individual mind. In all such Systems Mind and Matter 
co-exist. And this is so even in that form of Ekajiva-vdda 
which holds that Brahman by Its own veiling and limiting 
power makes one Primary Self of Itself, and that all other 
selves are but reflexes of the Primary Self, having as reflexes 
no existence apart from that of the Primary One. The world 
of matter is not a projection of an individual mind, but its 
reality is co-ordinate with that of the individual mind, both 
being derived from the Self-veiling and Self-limiting operation 
of Brahman appearing as the One Jiva or Primary Self. 
Brahman in appearing as Primary Self also appears as its 
(logical) correlate or Pole — the Not-Self ; and this Not-Self is 
the Root-Matter on which the Primary Self is reflected as 
multiple selves and their varied relations. Matter, in this 
fundamental sense, is not therefore the product of the First or 
Primary Individual (Self) ; it is wnth Self the co-effect (logically 
speaking) of a common fundamental activity which is the veiling 
and limiting action of the Supreme Being. 

The version commonly given of Ekajtva-vMa, namely, 
that the one Primary Self is Me, and that You, He and the 
rest, and the world of objects are the projection of Me — is loose 
and unpsychological. In the first place, “Me** cannot be there 
(logically) conceiving without its Correlate or Pole — the “Not- 
^e’*, so that, by the ver^’' act by which Me is evolved from 
Brahman, its Correlate Is also evolved, and this Correlate is 
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Root-Matter. In the second place, projection, reflexion, and 
so forth presuppose not only the projecting or reflecting Being 
(that which projects or reflects) but also something on which 
the projection or reflection is cast. Projection out of nothing 
and projection into nothing will give only nothing. 

Where then there is Matter there is Mind. Where there 
is no Matter there is no Mind. One is meaningless without the 
other. Each is every whit as real as the other. But there is 
no Indian system which is Realist in the sense that it holds 
that Matter as experienced by man exists when there is no 
Mind of man to perceive it. Such a state is inconceivable. 
He who alleges it himself supplies the perceiving Mind. In the 
First Standard^ Mind^ and the so-called ‘‘atoms’*^ of Matter 
are separate, distftict and independent Reals.^ Matter does not 
derive from Mind nor the latter from the former. In the 
Second Standard® both Matter and Mind are equally real but 
derive from a common source the Psycho-physical Potential® 
which, as such, is neither. ‘‘Psychic'* here means Mind as 
distinct from Consciousness in the sense of Chit, This Psycho- 
physical Potential is a Real independent of Consciousness which 
is the other Real.^ In the Third Standard as non-dual Vedanta 
the position is the same, except that the Psycho-ph> v^ical Poten- 
tial is not an independent Real but is the power of the One 
Supreme Real as God. The world is then Real in the sense 
that it has true objective Reality for the individual Expcriencers 
for the duration of their experience of it. N’o-one denies this. 

The next question is the problem of Monism. If ultimate 
Reality be One, how can it be the cause .>f and become the 
Universe? It is said that irreducible Reality is, of dinil aspect, 
namely, as it is in relation to the World as Ishvara t ie Lord or 
God, and as it is in Itself beyond such relation wl'ich we may 
call Godhead or Brahman. According to Maya-vada, Ishvara 
is Brahman for Ishvara is Brahman as seen through the Veil 
of Miya that is, by the Psycho-phj^.sical Experienccr. But 
Brahman is not Ishvara because Brahman is the absolute 
alogical Real, that is, Reality, not as conceived by Mind but 
as it is in Itself beyond (in the sense that it is exclusive of) 
all relation. The notion of God as the Supreme Self is the 

1 NyAya-Vaisheshika. 

2 Manas. 

3 Paramanu. 

4 Dravya. 

5 Sangkhya-Yoga. 

6 Prakrit i. 

7 In Sftngkhya one, in Sarva-Darshana-Sangraha many. 
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highest concept imposed on the Alogical which, as it is hi 
itself, is not a Self either supreme or limited. The Absolute 
as such is not a cause. There is, transcendentally speaking, 
no creation, no Universe. The Absolute is and nothing 
happens. It is only pragmatically a Cause. There is from 
this aspect no nexus between Brahman as Godhead and the 
World. In the logical order there is. What then is the 
Universe? It is said by some to be an “illusion*'. But this 
is an inapt term. For to whom is it an “illusion**? Not to 
the Psycho-physical Experiencer to whom it is admittedly real. 
Nor is it an illusion for the Experience- Whole. It is only by 
the importation of the logical notion of a Self to whom an 
object is real or unreal that we can speak of illusion. But 
there is in this state of Liberation no Self.^ More correctly 
w^e say that the World is Maya. But what is M^yd in 
MSyd-v^da? It is not real for it is neither supreme Brahman 
nor an independent Real. Nor is it altogether unreal for in 
the* logical order it is real. It is neither Brahman nor different 
from it as an independent reality. It is unexplainable.^ For 
this reason one of the scholastics of this System calls it the 
doctrine of the Inscrutable. 

In the doctrine of Power (Shakti-viida) MSy^ is the Divine 
Mother Power or Mahdm^yii. The two aspects of Reality as 
Brahman and Islivara arc each accepted as real. The Lord 
is real but that which we call “Lord** is more than Lord, for 
the Real is not adequately defined in terms only of its relations 
to the Universe. In this sense it is alogical that is “beyond 
Mind and Speech**. As the one ultimate Reality is both 
Ishvara and Brahman, in one aspect it is the Cause and in the 
other it is not. But it is one and the same Reality which is 
both as Shiva-Shakti.* As these arc real, so is their appearance, 
the Universe. For the Universe is Shiva-Shakti. It is their 
appearance. When we say it is their appearance we imply 
that there has been a real becoming issuing from them as 

1 As the Buddhists said — in Nirvflna even the knowledge that the 
phenomena have ceased to appear and are therefore unreal is not found. 
—Das Gupta, History of Indian Philosophy, 142 

2 Anirvachaniya. 

, * Sir John Wuodroffe says in his Shakti and Shakta (page 74, ist 
edition) : “Shiva Tattva and Shakti Tattva are not produced. They 
tiuis are even in dissolution. They are Saguna-Brahnian ; and Par&samvit 
js the Nirguna-Brahman." So he recognises Parasamvit (Transcendental 
Consciousness) to be a Higher Reality than Shiva-Shakti and calls it 
Nirguna-Brahman which is the Absolute according to Mayavada. He 
says further : “Where tlieie L pure experience there is no manifested 
*iniverse.“ Is not Pure Experience the Experience-Whole ?--Ed. 
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Power. Reality has two aspects. First as it is in itself and 
secondly as it exists as Universe. At base the Sangsdra or 
worlds of Birth and Death and Moksha or Liberation, are one. 
For Shiva-Shakti are both the Experience- Whole and the Part 
which exists therein as the Universe. Reality is a concrete 
unity in duality and duality in unity. In practice the One is 
realised in and as the Many and the Many as the One. So 
in the Sh^kta Wine ritual the worshipper conceives himself 
to be Shiva-Shakti as the Divine Mother. It is She who as 
and in the person of the worshipper, Her manifestation, con- 
sumes the wine which is again Herself the ‘‘Saviouress in 
liquid form**.^ It is not only he who as a separate Self docs 
so. This principle is applied to all Man’s functionings and is 
of cardinal importance from a Monistic standpoint v/hatever be 
its abuse in fact. 

Real is again used in the sense of eminence. The Supreme 
Real is that which is for itself and has the reason for its being 
in itself. The Real as God is the perfect and changeless. The 
Universe is dependent on the Ens Realissimum for it proceeds 
from it and is imperfect as limited and changeful and in a 
sense it is that which does not endure and in this sense is called 
“unreal”. Though, however, the Universe comes and goes it 
does so eternally. The Sup’*eme Cause is eternally “creative”. 
The Real is then both infinite Changeless Being as also 
unbeginning ard unending process as the Becoming. In this 
system the Real both is and becomes. It yet becomes without 
derogation from its own changclessiiess, a:> it were a Fountain 
of Life which pours itself forth incessantly {"-om an infinite 
and inexhaustible source. Both the infinite and fi dte are real. 

Real is again used in the sense of interest likI value and 
of the “worth while”. In this sense ^he vvorshinper prays to 
be led from Unreality to Reality but this does not mean that 
the world is Unreal in itself, but that it is not the supreme 
worth for him. 

In whatever sense then the term Real is used the Universe 
is that. All is real, for as Upanisbad says “All this Universe 
is verily Brahman”.^ The Scriptural Text says “All”. The 
whole is an alogical concrete Reality which is Unity in Duality 
and Duality in Unity. The doctrine does not lose hold of 
either the One or the Many, and for this reason the Lord Shiva 
says in the Kul^rnava Tantra, “There are some who seek 
dualism and some non-dualism but my doctrine is beyond 

iTftra Dravamaj^f. 

* iSarvam Khalvidam Brahma 
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both.” That is, it takes account of and reconciles both 
Dualism and Non-dualism. 

Reality is no mere abstraction of the intellect making jetti- 
son of all that is concrete and varied. It is the Experience- 
Whole whose “object” is Itself as such Whole. It is also Partial 
Experience within that Whole. This union of Whole and 
Part is alogical, but not unknowable, for their unity is a fact 
of actual experience just as we have the unity of Power to Be 
and Power to Become, of the Conscious and Unconscious, of 
Mind and Body, of freedom and determination, and of other 
dualities of Man’s experiencing. 


THE WORK OF SWAMl TRIGUNATITA 
IN THE WEST 

• (.Personal Reminiscences] 

By His Western Disciples 
Punctuality 

Swami was exceedingly punctual himself and expected 
everyone else to be so. If any disciple manifested a tendency 
to be late at appointments, Swami was sure sooner or later to 
give him or her a lesson in punctuality. 

Every Saturday at 6-30 a.m. sharp, Swami used to leave 
for the colony at Concord. One of the young men accompanied 
him to the Ferry Building, in order to help him carry a heavy 
suitca‘ 5 e of supplies for the man in charge at Concord. Noticing 
an occasional tendency of the young man to be a few seconds 
late, Swami w’ould unexpectedly leave two minutes earlier and 
be on the street car for the Ferry, while the young man would 
be left behind knowing that because of his tardiness Swami 
was carrying the heavy suitcase alone. 

In pursuance of this same idea of punctuality, Swami had 
clocks installed in the monastery, the office hallway, the temple 
auditorium, and elsewhere in the building and deputized one 
of the young men to keep them all timed to the exact second 
by Lick Observatory time. 

This discipline in punctuality was all the more remarkable 
when it is remembered that, in the first place, it was not 
natural to him, and in the second place, his mendicant life 
aimed to destroy the very idea of time itself. However, seeing 
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the value of the virtue of punctuality in the character and lives 
of spiritual aspirants and its important and necessary place in 
the social and business life of the West, he bent his will to be 
punctual himself and then required it of his disciples. 

Behind all this idea of discipline was an unfailing thought- 
fulness in every detail of life, for the physical, mental and 
spiritual well-being of the disciple. To their amazement, 
Swami’s mind seemed to anticipate their every thought and 
to provide the means by which all obstacles to progress were 
removed. Every moment of their discipleship was one of 
increasing education, conscious and unconscious. One of his 
precepts was ‘ 'Consider the feelings of others. Thoughtless- 
ness is the worst form of selfishness*’. 

Kxampi,e 

His constant thought was the influence of example. Early 
in the charge of the work in San Francisco he noted the rela- 
tion of smoking to drinking in America and its pemicionh 
influence, especially the smoking of cigarettes upon the health 
of the youth of the country. So, although no habit could con- 
trol him whose spirit always dominated the senses and despite 
the fact that smoking seemed to soothe his nerves and ease the 
constant rheumatic pain, he voluntarily relinquished it for the 
sake of example. 

Swami always maintained his practice ol a vegetarian diet, 
both from the standpoint of a principle and as an example. 

He believed that a vegetarian diet was Uie most conducive 
to spiritual culture, but in this he was not xtrome. He 
actually prescribed a limited form of meal diet, or special 
reasons, to individual students, knowing ihat all < onstitutions 
and temperaments differed, but to the mass his ovm example 
and instructions were for total abstinence fwm every form of 
flesh diet. Even when some of his physical troubles approached 
a crisis and advice from friendly physicians and appeals from 
disciples strongly urged a meat diei for his various ills, he still 
maintained the example of a vegetarian diet to the end. He had 
made a careful study of the body-building elements contained 
in various foods and saw to it that his own diet and that of 
those under his care were rounded out with all the necessary 
units needed for a balanced diet. 

* Economy 

As mentioned previously, Swami observed the closest 
economy in small things. In this he had been trained by his 
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Master, Sri Ramakrishna, who was a good housekeeper, careful 
in all expenditures and naturally qualified as a keen buyer. 
Swami was an apt pupil and often quoted to his disciples the 
maxims laid down by his Master, one of which was: “Only 
be satisfied with any purchase when you are fully convinced 
that you have received the very utmost for the money spent.*’ 
Of course, this was meant in a broad sense, as Sri Ramakrishna 
with his generous disposition could never be niggardly, simply 
implying that business should be conducted on business prin- 
ciples even by spiritually-minded people. 

In India these precepts came into practical expression in 
the successful publication of the fortnightly magazine 
“UDBODHAN” and in America in the building of the first 
Hindu Temple in the Western world with all of the activities 
associated with it. 


Money 

Swami regarded money as sacred and taught his disciples 
that no money could belong to them — the heirs of immortal 
blessedness. Money only passed through their hands and 
theirs was the responsibility of expending it wisely to the best 
advantage, but under no circumstances were they to regard it 
as their own. Swami himself was a perfect example of all this. 
Notwithstanding his many activities, no one could ever find 
in him a single worldly thought. In building the Temple and 
the subsequent addition oi the third story with its roof and 
towers, Swami found it necessary to execute a mortgage for 
the unsubscribed balance of the building cost, but he never 
allowed the thought of this mortgage to stand in the way of 
his other plans for the extension of the work. When the money 
was needed for the other plans it magically came to hand from 
somewhere. 

Meanwhile, from time to time, Swami made purchases of 
real estate in various growing sections of vSan Francisco and 
vicinity with the idea that, as the value of city real estate 
increased, in a few years the increase would substantially 
liquidate the mortgage. This he did not live to .see. 

First and last Swami was always a Saniiyasin. He was 
always willing to endure any hardship or privation. When 
c'alled away on journeys he would frequently patronize cheap 
hotels and eating places that others might feel willing to follow 
lus example. 

On the other hand, however, he was always particular 
about personal appearance. He always desired the students 
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to be neat in appearance and to dress as well as their station 
in life would allow, as such things had a bearing on their self- 
respect and the opinion of others regarding the cause they 
represented. At the Ashrama classes, the reverse was the case. 
There the students had to practice forgetfulness of personal 
appearance, to help subdue the ego and live only in an atmos- 
phere of spiritual recollection. 

DlSClPUNK 

To repeat, Swami insisted on discipline for the disciple, 
and would hesitate at nothing for his good. Once a disciple, 
the rules might not be broken. For repeated infractions, dis- 
ciples were dismissed but always the way back was open if an 
assurance was given of a sincere determination to conform to 
the rules. 

Swami*s spirit of forgiveness was divine. He truly obeyed 
the Scriptural injunction of “seventy times seven^*. “Some 
day they will understand'* were the words of assurance which 
he spoke of those who misjudged his motives. 

That mind which had been illumined and filled with tlic 
love divine could never hold any feeling of animosity against 
anyone, no matter what wrong they may have committed or 
how unjustly they criticised. 

Any methods of disc.pline that were employed were 
unfailingly and only for the highest good ."/f the one at fault. 

Divine Unselfishness 

It was to be expected that the direct disci^^les who sat at 
the feet of Sri Ramakrishna and passed through ;11 the stei)s 
of discipleship prescribed by the Ma^^te.’, could not but par- 
take everyone according to his capacity of the qualities flowing 
from the Master’s divine presence. 

The force of that divine example developed in every disciple 
his latent tendencies to the full, nor would the Master he 
satisfied with anything less. Utter selflessness, willingness to 
completely sacrifice for all, particularly the poor and lowly, 
were absolute requirements of their discipleship. 

To their credit be it said that none were found wanting. 
In Swami Trigunatita these qualities were apparent even from 
childhood and the Master’s touch brought them quickly into 
the fullest expression. The deep hearty appeal which the 
contact with Swami held for every class of Society in the 
West had a large part of its foundation in these traits. 
Before their very eyes and in close relation to their own lives 
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was the example in actual practice of virtues which they had 
hitherto held as precepts only. The magnet of selflessness drew 
them despite preconceived ideas and they learned to find in 
one from the shores of India, a source of divine inspiration 
and wisdom. 


His Great Humieitv 

When selflessness is enthroned in the heart of the seeker 
after truth and the mind becomes illumined, from the spirit 
within, there comes to the devotee an overwhelming realization 
of the vastness of Divine Omnipotence and the tremendous 
power of Divine Love, before which, the utter nothingness of 
the ego stands revealed. 

In such a great soul this results in an adjustment of 
standards in the light of true values, wherein identity with 
the source of all wisdom and bliss is realised. 

^ The result is a feeling of great humility on the one hand 
and a true independence and freedom on the other, for on whom 
shall he depend and by whom shall he be bound, who feels 
that his Divine Mother is never absent from him even for a 
moment ? 

As the deepening dusk at the close of day serves but to 
bring out in full relief the beauty of the evening star, so 
humib'ty is the quality by which the character of the truly great 
shines in all its brilliance. 

“Blessed are the meek for theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven** was truly spoken of humility, for it is only in great-i 
ness of soul that humility is seen in full manifestation. 

1“ the Swami Triguiiatita this spirit of humility welled 
up in full volume from the very depths of his being. He who 
was honoured by the great of his time, yet felt that he was 
inadequate to carry on his Mother*s work and like a child he 
leaned constantly on Her who was at once the source and the 
inspiration of all his undertakings. To Her he gave full credit 
for all the success of the work, disclaiming the least merit for 
himself and accepted Her will as final in everything. 

Public Spi-akino 

Swami Trigunatita was often called upon to address 
different organizations, including the University of California. 
Classes were also organized in different nearby cities in response 
to requests. Later on these outside activities had to be dis- 
continued because ot piessure of the work at the Temple. 
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WiDK Acquaintance 

The many activities connected with the work under Swami 
brought him in touch with all classes of people, all of whom 
he met on their own plane. Many of them were among the 
leading business men of San Francisco and neighboring cities, 
who also attended the lectures and at times came to him for 
counsel. They were proud to call him their friend and they 
never forgot their acquaintance with him. The business part 
of these activities concerning such matters as tax exemption 
for the Temple property, permission to plant trees on the edge 
of the sidewalk surrounding the Temple and other matters, at 
times required consultation with the city authorities. In this 
way he met the Hoii. James G. Rolph, Jr. Mayor of the city, 
who, with other officials, became his friends. Today, in 1927, 
the same mayor is still in office and remembers Swami with 
great pleasure and interest. 


WHAT THE ENGLISH HAVE DONE IN INDIA* 

By Prof. Jadunath Sarkar, m.a., c.i.e. 

The Portuguese were the first among the Europeans to 
settle in India. They have enriched Indian vocabulary and 
medical science to some extent ; their descendants (usually of 
mixed breed) spread through all the provinces of India and 
were a noticeable element of the population in the MagTial age. 
But the Portuguese as rulers created a feeli»\g of repul- 

sion in the Indian mind, by their cruelty, their religious bigotry 
such as the conversion of the temples of Santi-Durga into 
Christian churches, their establishment of the Iiuiuisition at 
Goa, and their rapid moral decline. The Indian territory under 
their rule was very small in area and situated in an obscure and 
rather inaccessible corner of the peninsula. Hence the influ- 
ence of the Portuguese on Indian life and thought has been 
negligible. 

The modernization of India is the work of the English, and 
it has aSected the entire Indian continent. 

The Europeans have struck the undefended seaboard of 
India. The sole condition of their power is naval supremacy, 

♦The fifth in a series of six lectures on “India through the Ages,” 
delivered under the auspices of the Madras University. 
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and their hold on India can be maintained only by a reg\ilar 
flow of reinforcements from their distant homeland in every 
generation. Thus, unlike the Indo-Greeks, Indo-Parthians, 
Scythians, Pathans and Mughals, the Knglish have not made 
India their home, they must ever be sojourners in this land 
and keep up a constant intercourse with their European home, 
in the form of the double stream of incoming recruits and home- 
returning veterans. Their rise and fall depend not on what 
happens in India, but on the military and political position of 
their mother country, which is the central power-house of their 
far-flung empire. 

In many respects the English have continued, but in a 
more thorough fashion and over a much wider area of India, 
the work begun by the Mughal Empire, and in some others 
they have introduced new forces wdiich were unknown in the 
Mughal age. The English influence on Indian life and thought, 
which is still working and still very far from its completion, 
is comparable only to the ancient Aryan stimulus, in its inten- 
sity and its all-pervasive character. 

(i) The first gift of the English to India is universal 
peace, or freedom from foreign invasion and internal disorder. 
How valuable peace is for national growth can be best under- 
stood by contrast if w^e study the history of Western India 
before 1817 or of the Punjab in the iSth century. The British 
Indian Empire extends over the whole of India as well as the 
neighbouring lands east and west of it. A peace so profound 
and spread over such an extensive territory had never before 
been seen in India. The English have completed and carried 
to perfection the task undertaken by Akbar, but reversed by. 
the anarchy that followed the dissolution of the Mughal Empire 
after Nadir Shah's invasion. 

(ii) Secondly, the English have restored our contact with 
the outer world. The Mughals had communicated by sea with 
Persia and Arabia, Zanzibar and the Abyssinian Coast, the 
Malay Peninsula and Java, and by land with Central Asia. 
But even this limited range of intercourse had been interrupted 
by the decline of the Mughal Empire, when Persia and Arabia, 
Bukhara and Khurasan ceased to send their adventurers and 
traders to India. 

The English have admitted us to the entire outside world, 
-—not only in Asia, but in all other continents as well, — and 
they have admitted the rest of the wwld to us, in a degree not 
dreamt of under Muslim rule. India has now been switched 
on to the main currents of the great moving world outside, and 
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made to vibrate with every economic or cultural change there. 
An isolated life is no longer possible even for our remotest 
villages. A medicinal discovery in Paris or Toronto becomes 
available in India in two months. A poor harvest in Poland 
or Canada makes people in Lyallpur starve by sending up the 
price of wheat. The telegraph, railway and newspapers have 
completed the suction of India into the whirlpool of world 
movements of every kind. We cannot now sit down self- 
contained, secluded within our natural barriers. 

(iii) And not only have these modern agencies connected 
us with the outer world more extensively and fully than ever 
before but joined by the uniformity of administrative system 
which characterises the British age, they have also been tending 
to fuse the various races and creeds of India into one homo- 
geneous people and to bring about social equality and com- 
munity of life and thought, which are the basis of nationality. 
The process has just begun, though its completion is yet far off. 

(iv) Fourthly, the direct action of the State and even more 
than that the indirect example of the English people liavx? 
infused a spirit of progress into the Indians. Our best thinkers 
are no longer content with adoring the wisdom of our Vedic 
ancestors, they feel an eternal discontent with things as they 
are and translate that discontent into action by trying to make 
our State and religion, education and industry, life and thought 
better and still better. Our most effective leaders do not repeat 
the pessimism of pre-British days by despising the moderns as 
a race of degenciate pigmies and sighing for the return of the 
golden age of the far-off past {Satya Yu,i:a), Their gaze is 
fixed forward. We have now accepted the principle of pro- 
gress in practice, even when we profess on our lips to reject it 
and worship our old indigenous institiuions and ideas. 

One effect of this attitude of mind on the part of our mlers 
and wiser leaders is the increased efficiency and parity of the 
administration and the various agencies of social service, by 
conscious persistent effort. To take one instance only, official 
bribery was admitted to be immoral even in Mughal times, and 
yet almost all the officials practised it and no edict of the 
emperor could stop it. The English in the days of Warren 
Hastings and Cornwallis, took over the rotten remnant of the 
Mughal administration, and set about reforming it. Their 
strength lay not only in the solid phalanx of absolutely honest 
and dependable English officers (after deducting a small 
number of corrupt or weak ones), — but also in their perse- 
verance and activity, their long-thought-out plans and ceaseless 
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continuity of exertion for purifying the administration. The 
removal of this abuse has been possible because it has not been 
dependent on the personality of this governor or that, but has 
been adopted as the policy and pursued as a generally desired 
thing by the entire European society in India — both official 
and non-official. The public have cordially helped the State 
in purifying the administration. 

In fact, modern European civilisation contains within itself 
a spirit of self-criticism and a perennial desire for reform by 
voluntary effort. The shock of foreign conquest or the screed 
of a foreign prophet is not required to waken the nation to a 
sense of the moral canker that is eating into its vitals. The 
people are too self-conscious to forget the malady in their body 
politic. It is daily proclaimed to them from the press and the 
pulpit. 


The Indian Rknaissanck 

(v) The greatest gift of the English, after universal peace and 
modernisation of society — and indeed the direct result of these 
two forces, — is the Renaissance which marked our 19th centuiy". 
Modem India owes everything to it. This Renaissance was 
at first an intellectual awakening and influenced our literature, 
education, thought, and art ; but in the next generation it 
became a moral force and reformed our society and religion. 
Still later, in the third generation from its commencement it 
has led to the beginning of the economic modernisation of India. 

When the English power first asserted itself in India in 
the middle of the i8th century, the country had reached the 
lowest point of moral decay and political weakness. Northern 
India had enjoyed a fairly long spell of peace and growth of 
wealth during the 160 years of stable rule under the Mughal 
emperors from 1570 to 1730. But thereafter material prosperity 
had been destroyed, the population thinned, trade and com- 
munication interrupted, and culture thrown backwards, by 
incessant warfare among small States, or between rival claim- 
ants to the throne, and the incursions of predatory bands that 
took advantage of the anarchy and administrative weakness 
following the eclipse of the great empire of Delhi. Over the 
Mysore plateau and the Madras Kamatak, the fall of the Vijaya- 
nagar empire (1565) had let loose the dogs of civil war and 
rapine. After 1687, the dissolution of the sultanates of Bijapur 
and Golkonda— which had maintained peace and order in these 
parts for about a hundred years — left this country a prey to 
four sets of contending lut weak authorities,— the representa- 
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tives of the old Hindu rulers, the now masterless vassals and 
captains of Bijapur and Golkonda, the Mughal conqueror (who 
claimed to be their heir-at-law), and the Maratha intruders. 
The economic desolation caused by these forces is graphically 
described in the old Factory Records of Madras and the memoirs 
of the founder of Pondicherry. 

In the next centuiy, (i.c.) the eighteenth, began the suc- 
cession wars in the families of the Nizam and the Nawab of 
Arcot, which ravaged this unhappy land for a generation. 

On the western side of the Deccan, the downfall, first of 
the Bahmani Empire (c. 1526) and then of its successor, the 
monarchy of Ahmadnagar (c. 1600), caused local aspirants to 
kingship to fight out their ceaseless wars of ambition through- 
out the first half of the 17th century, while in the second half 
of that century, the rise of the Marathas and then the Mughal- 
Maratha struggle denied peace and quiet to the troubled country 
till the rise of the Peshwas (c. 1730). 

Northern India became a scene of plunder and slaughter 
after the death of the Emperor Muhammad Shah (1748), fPiid 
this anarchy ceased only with Lord Lakeys victorious entrance 
into Delhi in 1803. 

Bengal had greatly pro.spcrcd under the ^Mughal peace from 
the reign of Jahangir (when the last remnant of Palhan power 
and the refractory independent zamindars were crushed by the 
Delhi forces) to the battle of Plassey (1757). But that battle 
had encourage'^ up-country robber-bands, calling themselves 
Sannyasis or fakirs, to flock to the province which was sup- 
posed to be masterless after the fall of its old Nawabs. It 
taxed all the energy and organising genius of Y/ar'en Hastings 
to stamp out the Sannyasi pest, but be succeeded m the end. 

In fact, the unsettled condition of the country and the 
decay of normal civilised life among the people can be best 
judged from the fact that just before VVeliesley imposed British 
suzerainty over the country, i.e., at the end of the i8th century, 
there were a million mercenary soldiers seeking employment at 
any Indian Court that would hire them. These men had no 
loyalty, no local patriotism, no discii-dine. The ruin of agri- 
culture and trade over most parts of India as the result of the 
disintegration of the Mughal empire, drove all strong and ambi- 
tious men to seek their livelihood by flocking to the profession 
of soldiers of fortune or to that of robbers. 

Thus it happened that in the middle years of the 18th 
century, Mughal civilisation which had done so much good to 
India from the reign of Akbar to that of Aurangzib, was like 
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a spent bullet ; all its life and vigour were gone. This rotten- 
ness at the core of Indian society first made itself felt in the 
form of military and political weakness. The country could 
not defend itself ; royalty was hopelessly depraved and 
imbecile ; the nobles were selfish and short-sighted ; corrup- 
tion, inefficiency and treachery disgraced all branches of the 
public service. In the midst of this decay and confusion, 
literature, art and even true religion perished. 

Just at this time the West struck India with irresistible 
impact, though its full force was concealed for one generation, 
namely the period from Clive to Cornwallis. Then followed 
what we may rightly call the dark age of modern India; the 
period extending from Cornwallis to Bentinck (or roughly 1790 
to 1830), during which the old order was dead, but the new 
had not yet begun, and nobody could foresee what shape the 
life and thought of India to- come would take. 

Ill the interests of efficiency and public good, the Indians 
were totally excluded from the public service, tlie command 
of the army, and the control of education.*^ The future 
seemed hopelessly dark to the great grandsons of Aurangzib’s 
generals and Ministers, poets and scholars who found them- 
selves reduced to obscurity and unemployment in the early 
British administration. 

But the destruction of the old order which took place under 
Warren Hastings and Cornwallis was a necessary process 
before the nc^v order could come into being. It was a painful, 
but iiidis])cn sable operation, like tlie Inirning of the stubble 
on the reaped field, as a preparation for the next crop. . . . 

I therefore prefer to call it the ‘‘seed time of New India.” 

At the end of this period, i.e., in Lord William Bentinck’s 
time, we find Indians again beginning to take an honourable 
and responsible part in guiding their countrymen’s thoughts, 
shaping the national life, and conducting the country’s goveni- 
ment. But these were Indians of a new breed ; they drew 
their inspiration and their strength not from the East but from 
the West. They had acquired English learning and had thus 
properly equipped themselves for the work of the modern age. 
They were the first fruits of the Indian Renaissance and their 

^ • “The system established by Lord Coniwallis was based upon the 
principle of doing everything by Ruropean agency. . . . The plan 
which Lord William Bentinck •^nbslituted for this was to transact the 
public business by nati\. agency under Ruropean Superintendence.*’ 
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prophet was Ram Mohan Roy, whose life (1774-1833) exactly 
bridges this dark age in the history of modern India. 

Rngitsh EDI’CATION 

The history of the Indian Renaissance is profoundly 
interesting and deserves a detailed treatment. It began witli 
our study of English literature and modern philosophy and 
science from books written in the English language. Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy was the first Indian to write books in English and 
he visited England. The beginnings of English education can 
be traced even earlier than his time, but the knowledge of 
English acquired by his predecessors, — whether in Bengal or 
in Madras, — ^was limited to the requirements of clerks and inter- 
preters serving English masters, it was not pursued as an instru- 
ment of culture by our entire literate class. As early as 1790 
we find appeal publivShed in a Calcutta paper by a Bengali 
gentleman inviting some European to write a grammar of the 
English language for the benefit of the Bengali i>eople. *■ 

But from 1810 onwards we find Phiglish education, at first 
of the school standard, spreading throngliont Bengal, thanks 
to the efforts of the Christian missions. Two external causes 
contributed to this development of scliools : (i) Lord Wellesley\s 
conquests not only established British ])arnnioiintcy and gave 
internal peace to India, but extended the English dominion 
throughout that ancient home of c.ivilisalion, the Gangetic 
valley iq) to Dell ’. 

(ii) The missionaries were aliow^^d ])y the Marquis of 
Hastings to carry on their propagamki 111 BrilisI territory 
instead of being confined to the Danish settlement '.f vSeram- 
pur, as they had been by the East Ind-a Compa?i3'’' orders up 
to 1810. 

The College of Fort William, which the far-sighted 
Wellesley had founded in t8oo, though it was soon afterwards 
starved and curtailed, gave a great impetus to English educa- 
tion, by bringing European officer-students and Indian teachers 
together, and compelling each to learn the language of the 
other. This college, however, did not tend to diffuse the 
knowledge of English among our countrymen. Up to Lord 
William Bentinckks time (1835) it was held by Governnieiit 
that European philosoph}’ and science should be taught to the 
Indians by translation into Sanskrit and Arabic, and not 
through the medium of English. 

But long before that date the people had taken their 
destiny into their own hands and begun to flock to the English 
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schools started by the missionaries and by a few enlightened 
Indians. English education was not a gift of the E. I. Com- 
pany’s government, though some financial aid was’ given to 
it by the State from 1835 onwards. Previous to that date* all 
the expenses of the schools had been borne by the pupils, the 
missionaries, or Indian donors and English subscribers. As 
late as 1S50, nearly 47 per cent, of the total educational 
expenditure in Bengal was met from the pupils’ fees and private 
subscriptions. 

The passion of young Bengal to study English literature, 
even before Lord William Bentiiick opened the subordinate 
civil service to them in 1834, is well illustrated by Sir Charles 
Trevelyan. 

“On the opening of the Hiighli College, in August 1836, 
students of English flocked to it in such niinibers as to render 
the organization and classification of them a matter of difficulty. 
Twelve hundred names were entered on the books of this 

(fepartment of the college within three days There 

appears to be no limit to the number of scholars except that of 
the number of teachers whom the Committee [of public instruc- 
tion,] is able to provide. Notwithstanding the extraordinary 
concourse of English students at Hughli, the demand was so 
little exhausted, that when an auxiliary school was lately 
opened within two miles of the college, the English depart- 
ment of it was instantly filled and numerous ai)plicants were 
sent away unsatisfied.’’ [“On the Uducation of the People of 
India’’ 1836, p. 82.] 

He continues; “The curiosity of the people is thoroughly 
roused, and the passion for English knowledge has penetrated 
the most obscure, and extended to the most remote parts of 
India. The steam boats, ]Kissing up and down the Ganges, 
are boarded by native boys, begging not for money, but for 

books Some English gentlemen coming to Calcutta 

were a.stoiiishcd at the eagerness with which they were pressed 
for books by a troop of boys, who boarded the steamer from 

* There was one exception. Tlie General Committee of Public 
Instruction, constituted in 1823, undertook “to take under their patronage 
and grealfv improve the Hindu College at Calcutta, which had been 
founded as far back as 1816, bv the voluntary contributions of the natives 
themselves for the instruction of their youtli in Knglisli literature and 
science.’* Knglish classes were afterwards established in connection 
with the I^Iuhamniadan and vSanskrit colleges at Calcutta, the Sanskrit 
College at Benares, and the Agra College; and a separate institution 
was founded at Delhi in 1829 for the cultivation of Western learning 
(Trevelyn, 3-4). The Scottish missionary, Dr. Duff, opened his college 
in Calcutta in 1830. 
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an obscure place called Kumarkhali [120 miles north of Cal- 
cutta.] The gentlemen at last hit upon the expedient 

of cutting up an old Quarterly Review, and distributing the 
articles among them.*’ (p. 167). 

From 1835, when Government adopted the policy of giving 
State aid and supervision to schools teaching English, in prefer- 
ence to those teaching Oriental classical languages, English 
schools multiplied very quickly, their number was trebled in 
Bengal in the next five years (1836-40). Another impetus was 
given to the movement by vSir Henry Hardings, who, on loth 
October 1844, issued a resolution announcing that in future 
preference would be given, in first appointments, to candidates 
educated in the Government English schools. Ten years rolled 
by, and then our educational edifice was crowned by the 
establishment of a University on the model of the London 
University in each of our three Presidencies, — as ordered in the 
Despatch of 1854 and passed by legislation in 1857.'^ 


* From this rapid survey of the bc;dmiiiig and estal^lishnient of 
Biiglish rule in India, as i^ivcn in Prof. Sarkar^s article, the unwary 
rea<ler may he led to infer that the Indians all along rcinaiTied passive 
iind dull under the growing foreign inlliienoe. Wliereas it is (luite true 
that the meeting of the Fast and the West in India was accomplished 
mainly through the agency of the ICnglisli and that India in seeking to 
adjust herself witli the modem w irld has to adopt many WCvStern ideas 
and forms, it will he (juite unln -lorical to think that Ti. lia passively 
swallowed things without any consciousness of her precious heritage — 
a heritage which, 's is being increasingly realised, has a very potent 
and significant me.ssage for India and the \\’« rid. What happened is 
this : India naturally was in a very weak <’ondi.ion at llu- disrujitioii 
of the Mughal rule. When tlie Western culture was inlro<!iice(I, India 
could not make an immediate response. Put very ic undying 

ancient spirit as.sertcd itself. It is very signillcanl that .'»ii ;ainakrislina 
wdio repre.sents the highest synthesis of Uasu in and We Lorn thought, 
was born in a village where the Western culture was totally unknown, 
and that liis upbringing and self-realisation weic al)S«. Mlelv untovched 
by any direct or indirect Western inibienc'e Sv ami i>a}ananda who 
also represented modernism to a degree in his teaching and outlotik 
was a monk and sch(»lar of the purely aiiiient style. The Indian 
RenaiwS.saiice e ns not, in fact, a g/'/f of the Knglish, but a product of 
the Indian spirit seeking adjustment wiMi the tiew and foreign outkiok 
and culture. Ram :\Iohan Roy who was a pioneer of the new era in 
India, surely drew his main inspiration from the Upanishads. U will 
be di.shonouring his memory to say that he drew his strength and 
inspiration from the West and not from tlic Hast. vSimilarly, to say 
that the progressiveness of modern India is a of the Biiglish is 
to deny all the past progress and achievements of India. No race can 
rise up to new’ situations or even learn iicw^ lessons, unless it has the 
motive power already within itself. The new situation and the circum- 
stances may have been created by the Bnglish, but the tendency and 
power to meet them' are surely India’s. It does not take away from 
the originality of any nation if it assimilates foreign forms and ideas to 
•serve its own intrinsic purpose. — Ed, 



THE HINDU AND HIS PHILOSOPHY 

By S. T. 

[We extract the following interesting article from The Century 
Magazine, (New York), May, 1928. it is the third in a series entitled 
/I Modern in Search of Truth, the first and the second being 011 
Christianity, and Mental Science and Occultism (including Theosophy). 
The Century Editor thus introduces the writer : # 

“For the past ten years S. T. — with the exception of a year’s 
service in France — has devoted his time to the study of philosophy and 
world religions, investigating each faith or cult on its home grounds 
and with the best of its people. Fof huddhism he went to its strong- 
liold, Ceylon, and to its High Friest, the Reverend Naiiissara; for 
Hinduism to the order founded by the famous Swami Vivekanauda, ill 
Benares and Calcutta, and was a guest in the guest-houses of Hindu 
monasteries. In England, Europe and America S. T. lived with 
Anglican and Roman Catholic groups, and studied Christian Science, 
New’ Thought and Theosophy in their respective centres and wdtli their 
own leaders, among them Mrs. Besant. He made four journeys to the 
Orient, stopping with all sorts of people from missionaries to Ambas- 
sadors, from high British oflicials to Eurasian working men and w’omen. 
His last foreign residence w’as an international club in Eondon where 
he lived for eight months among young people of every faith and 
nationality. S. T. is of course American, of an carh^ Victorian Protestant 
family, though he himself has never been formally allied with any 
church or religious body of any description.” — Ed. P. B.] 

The cliiet dilemma of modern spiritual life in the Occident 
has been the deadlock between religion and science. Theology 
and evolution, church and laborator}', faith and fact, have been 
declared irreconcilable, and any meeting or rapprochement 
between them impossible. It is, then, highly exciting and a 
tremendous moment for the inotlern in search of truth, when- 
he discovers that four thousand years ago in the forest hermit- 
ages of her ancient seers, India achieved the impossible. 

When our proud Western civilization was yet undreamed 
of, in those forest retreats of the early Indian philosophers, 
logic and God, accurate science and profound spirituality, did 
meet, were reconciled — nay more, permanently welded together 
—and have thus remained in that country, through the ages. 
By a curious irony, to be brought to-day from the pure peaks 
of the Himalayas to the top-heavy magnificence of the sky- 
scraper-sheltering its spiritual starvation. A scientific 
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religion ! India might pardonably ask Miss Katherine Mayo* 
if this is not as important as a scientific system of sanitation ? 

‘^Hinduism” : what a strange medley o-f grotesque images 
that word evokes in most Occidental minds. With Indians 
there is, of course, no- such term. Nor is there, oddly enough, 
throughout the Sanskrit language of this intensely religious 
people, any word signifying ‘'religion.'* There is, instead, the 
word dharma — that which is to be held fast or kept : the law 
of life, “the eternal and immutable principles which hold toge- 
ther the universe in its parts and in its whole.” And within 
that general law there is a religion, a natural path and belief, 
for every type of man and every grade of intelligence — from 
the lowest fetishism of the illiterate Pariah, to the highest 
absolutism of the yogi who has literally “realized God.” 

“All religions,” said one of the greatest of Hindus, Swami 
Vivekananda, “are so many attempts of the liiinian soul to 
grasp and realize the Infinite — each detennined by the condi- 
tions of its birth and association and each of them marking a 
stage of progress.” It has been this inclusive viewpoint, tins 
broad and comprehensive spirit, that has made of India “a per- 
fect university of religious culture,” including every shade of 
spiritual thought and conception. 

The Hindus worsliip God in three aspects : first, the 
Absolute God, the impersonal and changeless Principle, the 
Unity behind all these vari ties of phenomenal life ; second, 
the Immanent God, “God-with-attributes,” the Universal Soul 
immanent in and through all (corresponding with the Universal 
Mind of the Western metaphysicians) ; third, the Personal God 
appearing to man in form — the Uords Krislina, Pan. a, Buddha 
and others; these, like the Personal God of the Christians, 
being considered as Incarnations of the Secoml P< rson of the 
Hindu Trinity. 

Hindu seers say that the Absolute, the Ultimate Reality, 
is a state of Spirit or consciousness, pure and simple ; unlimited 
by any concept of time or space, and untouched by any relation. 
Permanent or absolute reality is that which exists in the same 
condition throughout all time. The real never changes. And 
the ultimate object of the Hindu religioii, and the ultimate goal 
of every Hindu — however humble his immediate form of wor- 
ship — is to “realize” or enter into that state of the Absolute, 
or all-comprehending and all-blissful consciousness. 

But while this Absolute state is Reality, and (Hindus 
declare) can be experienced, must eventually be experienced by 
wery one of us — our ordinary life is a relative existence, which 
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has a relative value for us while we are in it. This relative 
existence is simply a reflection or misreading of the Absolute ; 
the vision of it vanishes for the liberated soul, but remains for 
the yet unliberated and ignorant. And this relative existence 
has two aspects : microcosmic and macrocosmic, individual and 
collective. Just as the universe and the aggregate of tiny 
individuals of which it is compOvSed are one in principle and 
interdependent, so also are the Universal Soul and its aggregate 
of individual souls that energize the small individual bodies. 
*\SamashtV' or “collected’’ equals the Universal Soul or God ; 
*^VyashtV' or “analyzed” equals the individual soill. The 
existence of the one necessitates the existence of the other. 

The amount of good in the world being vastly in excess 
of the amount of bad, the sum total may be said to be All-Good. 
Omnipotence and Omniscience are obvious qualities from the 
very fact of totality. So this is the Hindu “God-with- 
Attributes,** God the Cause and Controller of the relative 
universe. 

• These seem to us highly philosophical conceptions. To 
hundreds of thousands of Hindus — to every Hindu school-boy — 
they are as real and familiar as is the story of Jesus to the boy 
and man of the West. But the non-intellectual masses of 
Hindus, like the masses of Europeans and Americans, worship 
a Personal God — God in the human form of some God-man, 
or Incarnation of all pure and perfect qualities. However, the 
Hindus never claim any one such “divine” man as the only 
Incarnation and Son of God. Wherever certain qualities and 
a certain state of “God-consciousness” appear— -whether in the 
Buddha, or Krishna, the Lord Rama or the Lord Christ — there 
they see and worship a divine being. And to them every holy 
man is a savior. 

Then there arc the lesser gods and goddesses whom we call 
“idols,” but whom Hindus consider as attributes of the 
Immanent God — as Ganesh, God of Wisdom ; Sarasvati, God- 
dess of Learning ; Lakshmi, Goddess of Beauty and Wealth, 
and so on. They stand as do the saints in Christian theology, 
each for some special quality and form of good ; and their 
images— -so little understood by the tourist and missionary— are 
dc.signed dramatically to call to mind that special quality. 
Ganesh, representing Wisdom, is pictured in the form of an 
elephant, because that great beast typifies the acme of knowing- 
ness and power. Hanuman, representing the highest Service 
and Devotion, is pictured as a monkey — because, it is supposed, 
the original Hanuman of the great Indian epic, who helped the 
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Lord Rama with never-failing faithfulness and devotion, was 
one of the monkey-like aborigines of Lower India. And so 
on, throughout the Hindu pantheon. 

The Hindus say that the vast majority of men need some 
concrete form round which to center their thoughts and aspira- 
tions ; and that they use these forms of their images for this 
purpose, just as people of other religions use crosses, crescents, 
pictures of saints and images of Christ. In fact, the supersti- 
tion that has grown up round the gods and goddesses in India, 
is very like the superstition that has grown up round the magic 
powers attributed by the ignorant masses of the Christian world 
to certain saints : ability to heal, to find things; to send children 
and so on. Ignorance is a human, not a Hindu or a Christian 
quality. It is a matter of social and educational, rather than 
of religious, inferiority. And in the older civilizations — 
Christian Russia, Hindu India — the masses have not had the 
opportunities that the newer social orders bestow upon their 
children. Hence the scenes in Hindu temples, and in certain 
churches of Mexico and Europe, that frequently shock onloolv- 
ing travelers. 

So much for the Hindu ideas of God. Next, as to their 
ideas of Creation and the nature of the Universe. 

Instead of beginning with a suppositious Creator, a person 
like himself, who created the world out of nothing and man 
in the “divine” image, and then having by hook or crook to 
extricate himself from this exceedingly involved philosophical 
situation — the Hindu begins, like every true .scientist, with the 
facts of man's actual experience. 

What is the process of creation going on around us? A 
seed becomes a plant, grows to a certain point, cues, and breaks 
up into a seed again. It undergoes a period of rest (or as 
the Hindus say, a period of very line unmaiiiiested action) 
beneath the ground, and once more ctjmes forth and becomes 
a plant — ^grows, dies, and again completes the circle. 

So with animals, so with men, so with rivers, mountains, 
great plane. s, and even planetary systems: everything is pro- 
ceeding in these circles or cycles. The raindrop is drawn up 
in vapor from the ocean, changes into .‘now, descends upon the 
mountain, changes again into water, and rolls back as a great 
river into the mother ocean. The mountain is being slowly 
pulverized by rivers and glaciers into sand, the sand drifts into 
the ocean and is heaped layer upon layer on the ocean bed, 
to become the mountains of another age. The planet — our 
earth for example — comes out of nebulous form, grows colder 
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and colder, throws up this crystallized form on which we live, 
and will continue growing colder and colder until it ‘'dies,” 
breaks up, and returns to its first rudimentary fine form. 

So with all lives and all existence that we know anything 
about. All creation is progressing in these cycles or waves, 
rising and subsiding, rising again and subsiding again. And to 
the universe as a whole, because of the uniformity of Nature, 
the same law must apply. The whole cosmos must at some 
time or other melt clown into its causal form — sun, moon, stars, 
earth, all the things of which the universe is composed, must 
melt down and return to their finer causes. But all the things 
of which it is composed will live as fine forms, and out of these 
fine forms all things will emerge again, and earths, suns, moons 
and stars will once more be formed. The whole universe, just 
like the seed, has to work for a period in minute form — unseen, 
iinmanifested, in what is called chaos or the beginning of 
creation — and only after that can it manifest itself as a fresh 
projection. 

• Out of what then has this universe been produced ? Out 
of the preceding fine form. The manifested or grosser state is 
tlie effect, and the finer the cause. The “coming out” of the 
fine form, the change in position of the fine parts into the gross, 
is what in modern times is called evolution. But every evolu- 
tion is preceded by an involution. The seed is the fine form 
out of which the great tree comes, but another tree was the 
form which had become involved in that seed. The whole of 
the tree was present in it. The whole of the human being 
was in the embrj^onic protoplasm which unfolds little by little. 
The whole of this present universe was once infolded in the 
cosmic fine universe. You cannot get out of a machine any- 
thing that you have not first put into it. 

This is a suniUiary of Swami Vivekananda’s very fine 
resume of the Hindu cosmology and of the lessons from my own 
teacher in Benares. 

Evolution is perfectly true, say the Hindus, but it is not 
complete without the complementary theory of involution. 
Progression in an eternal straight line is mathematically 
impossible. More than that, it is contrary to the facts of 
our known experience — which facts all point to the 
cycle theory. So the Hindus— their philosophers of 4000 
years ago — have the honor of out-scicncing science in their 
logical analysis of the universe. And their conclusion is that 
there is no such thing as any primal “creation,” any more than 
there can be any such thing as final destruction. (Thus they 
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antedated the Law of the Conservation of Energy by which not 
a foot-pound can be added to or subtracted from the ever- 
constant sum total.) Creation means simply manifestation, the 
coming forth of a new mode of something already in existence ; 
destruction means going back to the fine causes. And thus 
life and all these phenomena are eternal, in the form of a flux. 

Every object is the effect of some causes, and again in its 
turn is the cause of something else. This applies to the mind 
and body of the individual being, as to everything in the world. 
No life comes into existence accidentally. Tlie present birth 
is the result of our own past acts in previous incarnations, as 
our present acts are determining our future incarnations. All 
relative life is severely bound by that one Law of Causation, 
or “Karma” as it is called in Sanskrit. And it is from this 
endless chain of causation, this perpetual round of the eternal 
wheel of birth, death, and all these recurring changes, that the 
Hindus (and also the Buddhists) seek liberation. 

For all this is Nature. This is not God. The Absolute, 
the Unity behind all these changes, the Principle of Conscio\is- 
ness, and Light by which all these are perceived (like the sun 
in front of which the wheel of evolution-involution is turning) 
— that never changes. That (according to our definition given 
above) is eternally unaffected, eternally perfect and the same. 
And That is our own real Self. For Hindu philosophy boldly 
asserts that there is absoliuely no difference between the soul 
and God. 

Somehow < r other — the Hindu frankly says he does not 
know how — the Soul has come under the delusion that it is in 
bondage ; that it is this body, this mind, and is in thraldom 
to matter. We do not know how this delusion with all its 
attendant miseries originated. But ve do know the remedy. 
It is to lose the individual self-consciousness that creates all 
our difficulties, and to become conscious as the Absolute, 
Infinite, perfect and unchangeable One. And this, Hindus 
declare, is not a theoretical dream of a hypothetical state to be 
realized ages hence in some remote Heaven ; but a possible and 
practical experience to be attained here and now in this imme- 
diate life. You are not to take God or spiritual knowledge on 
any one’s authority (another great point throughout the Hindu 
religion) — you are to find it out, and know it actually and 
personally for yourself. 

Hindu philosophers are uncompromising on the point of 
the entire difference between the Absolute and the relative. 
They do not, like so many schools of religion and metaphysics, 
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take the relative existence and idealize it, imagine themselves 
doing all the things they have never been able to do and would 
like to do, and call that the Absolute. They do not, be it 
said to their unique and brilliant credit, create God in the 
image of man, or Heaven out of all the possessions and powers 
man would like to have control over. They say flatly that the 
Absolute and the relative are two opposite and antithetical 
states. You leave the one when you enter the other. And 
in the Hindu mind there is no question as to which state is 
the more desirable. 

Finite life means inevitably bondage and misery — always 
something outside ourselves that we lack and want, ever some- 
thing more that we are struggling to obtain. Therefore the 
ideal is the abandonment of the finite and the realization of the 
Infinite — the One within whom all is contained. And the 
realization of the Absolute state of consciousness means the 
negation of the consciousness of our separate individuality, as 
wcU as of all relative existence. This is the ‘‘annihilation** the 
West shrinks from — ^because Western people have misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted this '‘self-extinction.** 

When you are reading a book, or watching an intensely 
interesting play, in a certain sense and for the time being, your 
individuality is extinguished. You “forget yourself** — your 
precious “personality,** your individual relations and obligations 
—entirely ; and you are “absorbed,** as the popular phrase 
accurately describes it, in the drama going on before you. 
Yet certainly your life, your consciousness, is not annihilated. 
Rather is it more vivid than usual, because more concentrated. 

Suppose that the drama you are witnessing were to be 
changed from the limited play in the theater, to the stupendous 
Drama oi the Life of the Universe. Suppose that instead of 
the affairs and activities of half a dozen people playing their 
little game in one tiny corner of the stage, there was unrolled 
before you the play of all the life of the cosmos — birds, beasts, 
stars, tides, the men and women of this world, beings of 
worlds beyond and below ours. If that amazing pageant were 
unfolded before you, and you saw it in its myriad parts and 
ielt yourself merged into the Whole in whose perfection all 
parts vanished — could you, while absorbed in that great experi- 
ence, be conscious of or interested in your separate indivi- 
duality ? 

Further, were you given your choice between beholding 
that Drama — the vision of life and the world as it is — and 
playing one little part in one tiny corner of that drama, tightly 
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bound by the laws governing that particular comer: which 
would you choose? Would it not be the cramped individual 
consciousness that would seem death and extinction — and the 
Absolute that would seem, and truly be, Life? 

This is the '‘absorption into the Absolute,^* or Nirvana, 
so resented and repudiated by us individualistic Westerners. 
Not extinction, but expansion of consciousness. With 
Buddhists, expansion into Absolute Truth — Nirvana means 
“the state of complete enlightenment/' With Hindus, it is the 
expansion into “Sat-Chit-Ananda“ : Absolute Existence, 
Absolute Knowledge, Absolute Bliss — in other words, all the 
life, knowledge and happiness there is. Is not this the ideal 
and strongest wish of every one of us? And if the men of the 
East have found that such a state is a possible experience, can 
you wonder that they are ready to abandon everything to attain 
to it? 


(To be continued) 


REVIEW 

WITH G^UHIJl IN CEYLON. By Mahadev Desai. S. Ganesan, 
Triplicane, Mad is. 159 pp. /Tice Re. r/4. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s achievements and trachings have certainly 
become a part of the history of inodern India, and S. Ganesan is doing 
well in perpetuating their record in his publications. 'I Me book under 
review contains an account of Mahatraa'’’’s tour in Coylon last year 
and all the various speeches he delivered 11. ere The subjects he 
covered in his speeches are too innumerable vo mentiLn, hut the speeches 
are all, as usual, full of light and truth and deserve therefore to he 
seriously studied. 

THE TATH OF THE ELDERS. By G. K. Poweu Theosophical 
Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 233 pp. 

The sub-title explains the subject-matter of the book.— It is “A 
Modern Exposition of Ancient Buddhism.” In fact the writer explains 
the fundamentals of Theravada (The Teaching of the Elders) or 
Hinayana as it is generally called, under the following chapter-headings : 
The Great Recognitions; The Noble Eightfold Path; The Soul; Kamma; 
The Five Constituents; Nibbana; The Universe; Deity; and The Brother- 
hood. 

The book is well-written. 
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THB WISDOM OF THK RISHIS. By T. L. Vasivani. Theosophi- 
cal Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 62 pp. 

“In this little volume is embodied the substance of some of my 
addresses on the Wisdom of the Rishis.” All the chapters deal more 
or less with the central theme, Atma-vidya. T. h. Vaswani’s writings 
are always full of thought. But of course one cannot expect a sus- 
stained treatment of the subject in a booklet of this kind. 

HIS HOI^INFvSS MKHERBABA AND MEHBRASHRAM. By K. J. 
Dastur, M.A., LL.B. Meherabad, Ahm^dmgar, Deccan. 32 pp. 

The writer claims Meherbaba to be a man of God-real isatioii. The 
iirst spiritual awakening of Meherbaba is said to have cdhie in May 
1913, as a result of a saintly old lady’s embrace, who became his Guru 
and is said to have brought him the highest spiritual realisation in 
January 1914. Meherbaba has his Ashrama at Arangaon, Alimednagar, 
where he has lately established a school in which boys of all races and 
creeds are given free spiritual and secular education* 

CHAITANYA TO VIVEKANANDA. G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. 
J52 pp. Price Re. 1/8. 

The book contains sketches of the lives and teachings of live 
IJengali and one Assamese saints,— Chaitanya, Sankara Deva, Haridas, 
Ramprasad, Ramakrishna Faramahamsa and Swami Vivekananda. The 
sketches are well-written and afford a clear outline of the saints’ lives 
and teachings. The book will .surely prove valuable to all non-Bcngalecs. 

INDI.AN CHRISTIANS. A. Natesan & Co. Madras. 360 pp. 
Price Rs. 3/-. 

The bock contains biographical and critical appreciation of leading 
Christian poets, publicists, refoniiers and ministers of the church in 
India. The following lives have been included in the volume : Krishna 
Mohun Banerji, Rev. Lai Behari Day, Prof. Ramachandra, Michael 
Madhus- dan Datta, Rev. W. T. Satthianadan, Dr. Imad-ud-Din, 
Nehemiali Goreh, Kali Charan Banerjea, Pandita Raniabai, Rajah Sir 
Harnam Singh, L. D. Swamikannu Pillai, Narayan Vaman Tilak, Susil 
Kumar Rudra and Sadhu Suudar Singh. 



TH£ TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
' MAYAVATI CHARITABLE DISPENSARY 

It is with great pleasure that we place before the public the humble 
work done by this institution during the year 1927. This Charitable 
Dispensary has been doing its silent and humble work of service among 
the hill people for the last 24 years through its Outdoor and Indoor 
Departments. Moved by the extreme helplessness and suffering of 
the poor and ignorant villagers in times of illness, the Swamis of the 
Ashrama in the early years distributed medicines to those who came 
from long distances to them and also went out to succour such as were 
too ill to come to the Aslirama for help. Slowly the work grew up till 
at last the authorities of the Ashrama felt the need of a regular dis- 
pensary which was opened in Nov. 1903, and ever since have been 
conducting this work with conspicuous efticiency under the charge of 
one or another of its members with medical knowledge and experience. 
The percentage of cure has all along been satisfactory as the figures 
for the Indoor Department show. The Dispensary administers help 
irrespective of caste, creed or sex. 

The total number relieved during the year at the Outdoor Dis- 
pensary was 2091 of which 1509 were new cases and 585 were repeated 
cases. Of these new cases 714 were men, 278 women and 226 children. 
As many as 297 were patients of other faiths than Hinduism. In the 
Indoor Hospital the total number admitted was 74, a* number much 
greater than in the previous years. Of this number 49 were discharged 
cured, 24 were relieved or left the hospital and one died. Among tlieiii 
47 were men, 16 women and ii were children. Here also as many as 
14 were adherents of faiths o^^her than Hinduism. 


Statement of Diseases (Indoor included). 


Dysentery 

... 30 

Skin Diseases 



hU 

Fever 

... 221 

Ulcer 



ly 

M. Fever 

... 49 

Burning . . . 



l.S 

Rheumatic Fever ... 

... 83 

Injury 



32 

Debility 

Headache 

... 76 
... 15 

M. Diseases 

F. Diseases 




Eye Diseases 

... 371 

Worms 



4A 

Ear Diseases 

... 20 

Gout 



9 

Paralysis ... 

... 2 

Uumbago 



5 

Influenza 

... I 

'l\x»tliache 



20 

Bronchitis 

... 6 

Operation 



5 

Pneumonia 

... 2 

Ozoena 



1 

Asthma 

... 5 

Phthisis ... 



6 

Cough 

... 82 

Leprosy . . . 



i 

H. Cough 

... 4 

Dyspepsia 



91 

Colic 

... 63 

Boil 



13 

Piles 

... 3 

Pain Local 



33 

Spleen 

... 32 

Tumour 



I 

Dropsy 

... 2 

Diarrhoea 



30 


Indoor 74 and Outdoor 1509. 


Total 
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Summary of Accounts for 1927. 

Incomb. Expenditure. 

Last year's Balance ... 2,605 14 7 Medicines ... ... 290 5 9 

By Interest ... ... 100 o o Cooly & Railway Freight 

Donations and subscrip- for Medicines ... 21 7 9 

tions* ... ... 465 0 o Hospital Requisites ... 19 i o 

Doctor’s maintenance 

3,170 14 7 and travelling ... 309 o 9 


639 15 3 

Balance ... ...2,53015 4 


We take this opportunity to record our sincere gratitude on behalf 
of the suffering hill people Ic the kind-hearted donors and subscribers 
who have made it possible for us to do this w'ork of service to our 
fellow men. We record our special thanks to His Highness the 
Maharaja of Morvi and to His Highness the Thakur Saheb of Limbdi for 
their annual donation of Rs. 350/- each which has helped much to put 
tlic* dispensary on a stable basis. 

An Appear. 

The figure of the Indoor Department shows the increasing demand 
on the Dispensary. The Dispensary is a two-storied building with five 
rooms. The first floor is mainly used for Outdoor purposes and stocking 
of medicines. Of the three little rooms on the ground floor one is used 
as a dres.sing and operation room for minor cases and the other two 
rooms are used as wards for Indoor patients. These two rooms accommo- 
date 4 patients, a number too small to meet the increasing demand. 
We are therefore contemplating an extension for 4 more beds wdtli all 
accessories, which means an expenditure of Rs. 5,000/- roughly, an 
amount which the Dispensary can hardly afford at present. We there- 
fore apT'eai to our kind-hearted countrymen to come forward and help 
u.^ in the matter so that we may be able to open this new ward by 
the end of the next year as a memorial to the twenty-five years of use- 
ful service the Dispensary would do a fitting gift on its silver jubilee 
day from the generous public who appreciate its work. 

All contributions however small either for the building or the 
upkeep of the Dispensary, will be thankfully received and acknowledged 
by the undersigned. 

(Sd.) SwAMi Vires w ARAN anda, 
President, Advaita Ashrama, 
Mayavati P.O., Almora Dt., 

U. P. 


•The subscription or His Highness the Thakur Saheb of Limdi for 
the year 1927 was not received during the year, and is not included in 
this account. 



NEWS AND REPORTS 

Swami Nirmalananda’s Tour 

Daring the last several months, Swami Nirmalananda who is in 
charge of the Raniakrishna Ashrama at Bangalore, and under whose 
fostering care a number of monastic centres have grown in Malabar, 
Cochin, Travancore and Coorg, has toured through various places in 
Northern and Southern India to the great benefit of the places visited. 
His tour included Belur, Calcutta, Rangoon, Mandalay, Akyab, 
Chittagong, Comilla, Narayanganj, Dacca, Mymensing District, Dinaj- 
pur, Pumea District, Chapra District, Patna, Benares, Ducknow, 
Bombay, Trivandrum, Aleppi, Haripad, Ottapalayam and Coorg. 

At Rangoon, the elite of the city and the representatives of all 
communities and creeds gave him a most cordial reception and pre- 
sented him an address of welcome. The citizens of Akyab also pre- 
sented him with an address of welcome. Wherever the Swami has 
visited, he has been received with great respect and cordiality, and 
his instructions have undoubtedly benefited all who attended his most 
interesting conversations. 

Balurghat and Bankura Famine — Ramkriihna Mitsion Activitiei. 

As public are aware, our relief measures have been, hithertofore, 
confined to the famine-stricken area of Bankura. We could not begin 
work at Balurghat on acocunt of paucity of funds, though harrowing 
tales of peoples* sufferings frequently reached us form that quarter. 
We have been, also receiving donations from some kind-hearted people 
intended for Balurghat sufferers. On enquiry, we have been also con- 
vinced about the acute famine condition prevailing at Balurghat. 
Further we have come to learn about cartain affected areas at Balurghat 
where immediate relief has been urgently necessary. Therefore we have 
decided to open a centre at Balurghat also, and accordingly despatched 
a batch of workers. The public fully know that we are greatly handi- 
capped in our present work of famine relief for ^ant of funds. The 
extreme gravity of the situation at Balurghat compelled us to open 
another centre there in spite of our very poor resources. Therefore our 
earnest appeal goes to all to help us with their kind contributions to 
enable ns to continue the work. 

It is now about four months that we have started relief work in 
the famine-stricken area of Bankura. At present, we are distributing 
rise and c/oths from four centres. About 1200 people are getting weekly 
doles of rice amounting to nearly >0 maunds, covering an area of 120 
villages. The total amount of rice distributed uptil now is about 610 
maunds and about 1050 pieces of new clothes besides old ones have 
been distributed among needy persons. 

All contributions, however small, in cash or kind, may be kindly 
sent to any of the following addresses and will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by the Treasurer of the Ramkrishna Mission. 

1. President, Ramkrishna Mission, Belur Math, P.O., Dt Howrah. 

2 . Manager, Udbodhan Office, i, Mukherjee Lane, Bagbazar, Calcutta. 

3. Manager, Advaita Ashrama, i8aA, Muktaram Babu Street, Calcutta. 

(Sd.) SUDDBANANPA. 





AS WE KNOW HER 


By the Editor 

Once again India has to be our theme. And it is well that 
it is so. For we require nothing so much at this juncture of 
history as a true understanding of India, her ideals and her 
ways to their realisation. We are in many respects unique in 
our choice of ends and methods of procedure. These are now 
being called in question. Their efficacy is being challenged. 
We stand or fall with their validity or invalidity. For if the 
ends for which our whole past has been working, prove futile 
and chimerical to-day, we become almost a nation without 
history ; and a nation unrooted in the realities of its past is like 
a dry leaf before the fitful winds. So we must above all 
be convinced of the wisdom of our fathers. This is the suprqpie 
task before us. Such an understanding will like an armour 
protect us against the mad buffettings of the present and like 
an unflickering lamp illumine our path into the glories of the 
future. 

We have reproduced in our last and present issues an 
article by S. T. from the New York Ccnlitry Maf^azinc on 
“The Hindu and His Philo.sophy.“ Having given an apprecia- 
tive exposition of some of the fundamentals of ITuidu religioi| 
and philosophy, the writer has raised a few questions reggrdin^ 
the practical and material consequences a'' Hinduism. He 
asks : “If this religion and philosophy is so remarkable, why 
is it not practically apparent? Witli such eulightened seers 
as guides and spiritual directors, how can th^jre be such things 
as child marriage, such treatment of women and outcasts, such 
a generally backward, and it seems to us in many ways even 
degraded social system?” 

It wdll be noted that it is not merely S. T., or the average 
Westerner that asks this question of India. Even Indians arc 
asking this question. Why, if India is so spiritual, and her 
ideals so great, are we materially so degraded ? Bound in the 
chains of political thraldom for the last so many centuries and 
now reduced to the lowest states of economic prostration ? Our 
critics say and w-e avidly believe that it is religion that is at 
fault and if we can only throw it off, we may smile our way 
to tile heaven of our dreams. 
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But it may be pertinently asked, is a religion to be justified 
by the material blessings it brings, or by the spiritual blessings ? 
Where is the proof that spirituality and material prosperity 
should go hand in hand? Rather it is found that material 
prosperity often blocks the path to noble life, blinds spiritual 
vision and degrades man to the life of the flesh. History has 
repeatedly shown that material prosperity has often been the 
prelude to a nation’s emasculation and eventual fall. We also 
find that great religions and philosophies had often their birth 
among peoples who were at those times suffering from material 
disadvantages. A nation’s cultural and spiritual efflorescence 
has not often synchronised with its material prosperity. Why 
then should we think that India’s spirituality has failed, simply 
because it has not been so fruitful of material blessings? Does 
Hinduism preach truth? Are its findings rational and real? 
That is the only question we are justified in asking of it. Truth 
nui.st be accepted even if it means eternal destruction. — Such 
indeed should be the attitude of one who is an earnest seeker 
of truth, be he ancient or modern. It is the infinite credit of 
India that she never flinched from truth even when it appeared 
in terrible forms and meant the clashing down of the fond 
dreams of earthly life. To-day we are proving unworthy of 
our courageous fathers. We have lost the eagle’s vision of 
looking unshrinking at the sun of truth ; our eyes are wander- 
ing from its emperean glory to the grossnesses of the immediate 
life. This certainly is not to our credit. 

The fact is, man cannot have all on this earth. God and 
the world seem for ever antithetical. You cannot worship God 
and Mammon at the same time. You have to choose one at 
the exclusion of the other. And can there be any question as 
to which is the l)etter choice? And is it not enough if we 
have been true to the ideal of our choice and striven earnestly 
for its realisation? We know there are some amongst us who 
aver that India is not more siuritual th.an the West and that 
her efforts at the conservation of spirituality has not borne 
better fruit than the material self-aggrandisenieiit of the West. 
It is an irony of fate that this liberal \'iew is expressed more 
often by our owmi people than by Westerners. Westerners often 
think differently. The writer of the Century article says: 
'They (Hindus) are the natural spiritual teachers of the 
universe ; and, 1 beh'eve, have developed and cherished the 
subtle science of theirs through the ages — at the expense of 
other sides of life— to give it to us all now', in the day of the 
world’s great spiritua. cr'sis. Their penetrating insight, their 
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clear and brilliant minds — minds trained in the philosophy of 
Bradley and Bergson as thoroughly as in their own, and at 
home in every religion—their superb logic, their uncompro- 
mising love of truth unobscured by passion for organization or 
dogma, their tolerance and sympathy with every form of belief, 
their sensitive searching for the right path for each individual, 
above all their understanding of the furthest deeps of the human 
spirit : these things naturally fit them to be spiritual guides and 
teachers.** 

[One wonders if such achievements are not enough justi- 
fication for the choice of our ends and methods.] 

We quoted the verdict of C. F. Andrews on Indian morality 
and spirituality in our August number. Here is another verdict 
of a Christian missionary, John S. Hoy land, which appeared 
originally in the Calcutta Guardian. We are indebted for the 
extracts to The Friend (London) which quoted the article 
partly. Says Mr. Hoy land : 

Some years ago the writer of this article embarked upon^ an 
investigation into the characteristics of adolescent psychol6gy in India. 
The method adopted was that of the questionnaire, upon the insufll- 
ciency and disadvantages of which method it is unnecessary to enlarge; 
but at the same time certain general results emerged clearly from the 
examination of the many hundreds of answer-papers received; and as 
these results have been substantiated in the writer’s subsequent 
educational experience, it may be of interest to go through them. The 
use of psychological jargon will, as far as possible, be avoided. . . 

In the first place, with regard to the psychological development of 
the Indian adolescent mind. The following appeared from the investi- 
gation to be the dominant elements in each yeai of i.he adolescent’s 
growth ; — 

At ten. — Fear. 

At eleven — Self-interest. 

At twelve — ^Materialistic ambition (i.e., for money, power, etc.) 

At fMrfscn.— Intellectual, ethical and religious interests begin to 
show marked development. 

At fourteen . — Conscience is very strong. 

At /i/feen.— Hero-worship. 

At sixteen.^The altruistic and religious elements are at their 
maximum; partiotism makes a great appeal. 

At seventeen — Intellectual interests are at their maximum (with 
boys), and the critical faculty is strongly developed; but 
egotistic and materialistic considerations again begin to show 
a deep influence, whilst disregard for law and discipline are at 
their highest point. 

A.t the present time and for many years past, the writer has been 
In r^ose contact, both educationally and in other ways, with Indian 
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students ranging from small boys of ten or twelve at the bottom of 
the Middle School up to M.A. students; and his experience goes to 
show that the general course of psychological development outlined by 
the investigation quoted above is in the main correct. Especially is 
this true with regard to the breezes of political ferment which con- 
tinually fuffle the waters of Indian education. Students round about 
the age of seventeen are very much more easily swept off their balance 
by rash appeals to their patriotism than students of an earlier or later 
stage. 

But whilst this is true, it is also true that the student at this stage 
of his development, i.e., about the seventeen years, is open as never 
before or after, to religious and ethical idealism. He is ready to resolve 
to devote his life to his country not only in response to the clamorous 
cries of political extremism, but also in response to the appeal for 
unselfish public service amongst the poor and degraded. The stage is 
rapidly passed, partly under the influence of absorbing intellectual 
iuterest—generally expressed in a prolonged bending of all his powers 
to the effort to pass the Matriculation examination,— and partly because 
of a revival which seems to take place towards the close of the 
eighteenth year in motives of personal ambition, especially ot ambition 
for wealth and power, which appeared in a crude form several years 
before, but because less evident through the four years of idealism 
from the fourteenth to the beginning of the eighteenth. Whilst it 
lasts, there can be no question of the supreme importance of this stage 
of development. It gives the educationalist his golden opportunity for 
impressing upon his students the necessity that they should live their 
lives for ends beyond themselves, in unselfish service for their 
imfortuncte fellow-countrymen 

In the second place, with regard to a comparison between the 
psychological characteristics of the Indian adolescent and those of the 
Western adolescent. It was found possible, by means of adopting 
similar procedure to that carried out in certain psychological investiga- 
tions conducted both in England and in the United States, to obtain 
sufficient data for, at any rate, a rough-and-ready comparison of 
adolescent psychology in West and East. As a result, it appears that 
the following principles may be enunciated with a certain amount of 
confidence. 

The Indian adolescent shows himself (and herself) to be markedly 
more susceptible than the Western adolescent to religious and ethical 
idealism, and markedly less susceptible to materialistic considerations. 
It is possible to formulate this principle as a result of an investigation 
into the reasons given in East and West for the choice of vocation 
in life, for hero-worship, for the naming of desirable possessions, and 
for personal ambitions. The reasons assigned are strikingly higher in 
moral tone in the East tlnn in the West. But what has just been said 
niust be qualified by the conclusion that the ethical ideals of Indian 
adolescents lack definiteness, and their conceptions generally are more 
abstract and subjective lhan in the West. Their ambitions are also 
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much vaguer. Their mentality is other-worldly and impractical in 
comparison with the mentality of Western adolescence. 

An enquiry into the attitude towards money — couched in the form 
of a question as to wliat would he done with the gift of a certain 
sum — brought out the fact that Indian adolescents are much more 
improvident in their attitude to money than Western adolescents. 
They have less idea of saving, and show less prudence in the uses to 
which they imagine themselves putting such a gift. 

The general results of the investigation show that altruistic con- 
siderations make far more appeal in India than in the West. This was 
brought out in the answers to many of the questions, but most markedly 
in that concerning the uses to which an imaginary gift of money would 
be put. The parallel investigation has been conducted in the United 
States, and showed that the proportion of American adolescents who 
would spend such an imaginary gift altruistically was amongst girls 
2 per cent, and amongst boys zero. The corresponding figures for the 
Indian adolescents were amongst girls 46 per cent,, and amongst boys 
27. Obviously we have here a striking and fundamental dissimilarity. . . 

It can be expected that the above testimony is somewhat 
convincing. Even if India be lacking in the secular blessings, 
she is infinitely rich in spiritual possessions, a. id if she conti- 
nues to .pursue her ancient policy, she would be doing much 
better than her sisters on the earth and deserve well of tlieir 
grateful thanks. 

So far we have assigned that India has been lacking in 
secular achievements. We have taken for granted that the 
charges brou, ht against her by S. T., which we have quoted 
in the beginning of our article, arc true. But are they really 
so ? 

There are generally two schools of the critics of the ideals 
and policies of India. One schoo’ is direc'tlv anti-religious. 
They are frankly for a renujiciation of Indians spiritual policy 
and adoption of the W^estern ideals ancl method.s. They do not 
deserve to be taken seriously. The other school believes that 
though the .spiritual ideals have been quite right, the methods 
hitherto adopted in realising them have been defective and 
thus brought about the political and socio-economic degrada- 
tion of India. S. T. is one of them. What they propose there- 
fore deserve to be considered carefully. But it must be ptnnted 
out at once that India has always maintained that though the 
fundamentals must remain the same through the ages, tlie 
details should vary from time to time. India has never said 
that the same rules of life and customs and practices should he 
imposed on people in all ages. With the change of conditions, 
she has adopted now modes and rules of life. The claim ol 
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those who want the orientation of a new policy in India, is 
nothing new. 

But before we admit the claim of any new policy, let us 
consider the conditions that it is going to meet. Without a 
proper estimation of those conditions we cannot truly deter- 
mine the efficacy of the new policy. And unfortunately, we 
must confess, the claim of the new policies has always been 
based on a misunderstanding of India’s past. The position and 
treatment of women is considered to have been infamous. The 
caste system which is mainly a socio-economic .system, has come 
in for a good deal of adverse criticism. India has been consi- 
dered lacking in what is called the spirit of progress. S. T. 
also mentions these defects which, it will be seen, relate to 
the very foundations of collective life. Are these charges valid ? 
Has India always erred in these things? Our critics, even the 
friendly ones, seem to maintain that she has. Here, we think, 
they make a tremendous mistake and this mistake often blurs 
their vision of the present and the future. 

* It is now well-known that Miss Mayo in her “Mother 
India” has also brought forward these charges. We have read 
most of the replies to that book. Each of them we have found 
to be apologetic of India’s past and earnestly pleading that we 
liave reclaimed ourselves from our past errors and arc doing 
well now. We do not think that we need be ashamed of our 
past, that we did worse than any people could be under those 
circumstances and that the results obtained were anything to be 
ashamed of. 

The fact is, we often forget that India that was should not 
and cannot be judged by the standards that prevail now. The 
social and the economic system have undergone tremendous 
changes in the prc.sent age. The prCvSent writer remembers the 
happy days of his early boyhood in his native village and looks 
to the dire conditions now prevailing there, and is struck by the 
sudden doom that overtook his village. And the changes of his 
own village seem typical of the whole of India. In the early 
years of the first decade of the present century, the village 
referred to was smiling in plenty. People were happy and 
comfortable. They were perfectly sanitary. They did not 
^leglect their roads and tanks, and were happy in serving the 
common needs of the village. They were joyful and there was 
l^Ienty of play and music. The men and women were strong 
and healthy, as strong and healthy as any average man or 
woman on earth. This aspect of the village has now totally 
vanished. Now the v*liare looks half-dead. There is no sign 
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of normal life anywhere. People no longer care to be sanitary 
in their habits. The stalwarts of the older generations are 
gone and those that represent them now are physically and 
mentally moribund. There is scarcely a healthy man, woman 
or child. Music has fled from the village homesteads, and only 
children play. The newer generations have considerably 
deteriorated physically. Why this sudden change ? How did it 
come about ? The poor villagers do not know the secret of their 
doom. But others knew and they did not care. We remember 
how the terrible Bengal famine came in 1906-7. We still 
remember the dire conditions that we had to face there. There 
was no rice available in the country. Not that the crops 
entirely failed. But there was no money. The price had gone 
fourfold high, and people had not enough to buy with. The 
little rice that was available in the country had been drained 
away by the wholesale merchants, and for the first time we had 
a sight of the Rangoon rice which was imported into the village 
by truck-loads, and this saved us. But that saving was really 
killing in slow measures. For the prices never came doVn 
again. All necessaries became doubly and triply costly, and 
the happy days never came back again. This famine was the 
first manifestation of the undermining process that had gone on 
unknown to us for many decades and eventually brought about 
the ruin of India. 

For it was not this particular famine that was the cause of 
the prostratioi of our villages, but something deeper and more 
fundamental. With the coming of the Westerners into India, 
India was faced with a new economic and industrial system 
which was in many respects almost antithetical to Indian 
systems. As we know, the going out of the Europeans in search 
of new lands to conquer and trade in, was a fruit of the new 
awakening that had come over Europe. It had different aspects. 
In one aspect it freed Europe from Papal tyranny and secularized 
her view of life. In another it gave a tremendous impetus to 
the acquisition of new knowledge with the eventual birth of 
science. In a third, it urged for expansion which resulted in 
the discovery of America and of the sea-route to the East. All 
these were interrelated. Out of this resurgence of life, came 
the new industrialism. We know how the new industrialism 
has been made possible and necessary by the invention of the 
steam engine and electrical machineries, which have given rise 
to large-scale production. This new industrialism was 
intr6duced into India by the Europeans. We do not mean they 
set up factories here by numbers, or taught India the new 
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industrial methods. We mean that the commerce that they 
brought into India had behind it the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the new industrialism and set up a keen competi- 
tion with the indigenous system. European merchants deli- 
berately tried to throttle industries in India, — the case of Bengal 
cloth industry is well-known. But even apart from those 
brutalities, European trade slowly killed Indian enterprises. 
Indian village economics was mostly a local affair. Daily 
necessaries were provided for by village industries. But slowly 
western commodities with their cheapness and nicer finish 
replaced the village productions. This process had gone on for 
decades. But the conserved prosperity of the Indian villages 
had withstood it for a long time without immediate collapse. 
Villagers gradually lost their industries and became agricultural 
in greater and greater measure. But a time came when agri- 
culture could not do enough. And when at last the famine 
came in Bengal in 1906, the village life collapsed to rise no 
more. In our opinion the substitution of the old economic 
system by the new industrialism is at the root of the most 
economical and social unhappiness in India. 

Let us see what followed from the collapse of the indigenous 
systems. People wanted money and money was not available 
in the villages. The lure of the literary education had caught 
the village mind in the meanwhile. They wanted to pass 
examinations and hold posts under the Government, for that 
meant cash and respectable position. So villagers went out in 
search of employment. Villages were neglected. For villages 
could not provide livelihood any more. And when the active 
population of a village goes out, how can you expect that 
village sanitation should be properly looked after? When 
people are busy searching for the bread of their hunger, it is 
scarcely possible for them to be quite sanitary ; for all joy has 
fled from life. People cannot do more than provide bread ; 
and bread is also diflfiicult to find. It is said that the village 
cows are underfed and not properly cared for. But how can 
it be otherwise ? When villagers, being deprived of their 
industries, took to agriculture tor their livelihood, the grazing 
lands also gradually came under cultivation. When it is a 
question of life and death between the cow and man, it is 
scarcely unnatural that man should usurp the privileges of the 
cow. So now there is not enough grazing land in villages. 
The result has been not only the deterioration of the cattle, 
but also a scanty suoply of milk, and under-nourishing of 
2 
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children and men and women ; for milk and its products have 
been for ages the main nourishment of Indians. 

Under these circumstances, the only feasible course was for 
the existing Government to initiate the people of India quickly 
into the mysteries of the new industrialism. For it is evident 
that the establishment of the new industrialism in India with 
necessary modifications was its only economic salvation. For 
that a new system of education was necessary. New facilities 
ought to have been provided for bridging the old and the new. 
But the Government did little in this direction, and the bulk of 
Indian population were left drifting into chaos. 

This is a story the pathos of which can scarcely be felt by 
a foreigner. Only those whom it concerns and who have felt 
the doom coming slowly with its growing menace and at last 
received its stunning impact, can know. We are now a dis- 
organised race, deprived of our inheritance and we are forced 
with a problem the like of which has never faced any other 
race. But we do not despair. We shall conquer yet. 

But the story is not yet complete. The economic is ojily 
one part of it. There remains the social and domestic tragedy 
yet to recount. 

(To be continued) 


JUSTIFICATION BY COURAGE 

By Wickham Steed 

Editor, The Review of Reviews, London 

'‘Though He slay me, yet will I truft in Him; but I will maintain 
mine own ways before Him.**--/o&. 13, 15. 

If any warrant were needed for the presence in this piilpif’" 
of a layman, associated with no church and wholly innocent 
of dogma, it might perhaps be found in a statement recently 
written by the Dean of St. Paul’s (Dean Inge). He wrote: 

“The real trend of religion among the younger generation is away 
from dogmatic and institutional Christianity, and towards an individual 
and personal faith resting not on authority but on experience. This 
movement has weakened all ecclesiastical bodies which are exposed to 
it. It is quite natural that this decline should be most apparent in 
those sections of believers who are most in touch with modem 
infiuences. ** 

The City Temple, London. 
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The substantial truth of these words is unquestionable. 
What are the “modern influences** that arc estranging the 
younger generation from “dogmatic and institutional Chris- 
tianity** ? 

However this modern age may be defined, it can hardly 
be called an age of faith. Nor can it be denounced as an age 
of unbelief. It may be an age of transition, one in which 
men and women of sincere mind are groping their way towards 
views of the Universe, and of their relationship to it, less 
dogmatic than those which their forefathers held, yet lofty 
enough to give some satisfaction to their hearts and minds. 
It is emphatically not an age of fear, not an age in which men, 
convicted of sin, seek to flee from the wrath to come by repen- 
tance, mortfication of the flesh, fasting and prayer. It is 
undeniably an age of physical and, perhaps, of moral courage, 
for it is an age marked by willing self-sacrifice in the service 
of knowledge for good of mankind.. 

To such an age, what have the Churches to offer? Shall 
th^y appeal to fear? Shall they say with St. Mark — “He that 
believeth and is baptised shall be saved, but he that believeth 
not shall be damned** Shall they discuss the respective claims 
of jUvStification by faith and justification by works, after the 
manner of St. Paul in his Epistle to the Galatians? Or shall 
they not rather, speaking a tongue understanded of the people, 
l)reach justification by courage, and bid men fearlessly maintain 
their own ways before God ? 

Fear has lain at the root of dogmas and practices innumer- 
able, in religion, magic and sorcery. It lias been the mother of 
credulity and the foe of knowledge. It has succoured falsehood 
and hidden the truth. It has insulted humanity by deeming it 
afraid to look, open-eyed and undismayed, upon the Unknown. 
It has belittled and demeaned the idea of God, making Him out 
to be a resentful, revengeful being, creating Him in the like- 
ness of an ill-tempered tyrant and bidding men tremble before 
Him. It has taught that only by confessing lliemselves miserable 
sinners in whom there is no health, who have left undone what 
they oHight to have done and who have done what they ought 
not to have done, could wretched mankind hope to find mercy. 
All this' in the name of a Deity of whom the highest testimony 
given on\ this earth bore witness that lie is Love ! 

Man^^ Christian theologians and some moral philosophers 
have proclBhnicd that the sole purpose of the Universe and of 
its Creator\4s the redemption of mankind from original sin — a 
sin for thef|illeged c mmission of which it could not, on any 
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fair showing, be held responsible. They have propounded a 
complicated and abstruse doctrine of Atonement to explain that 
an offended Deity needed to be propitiated by the sacrifice of 
His Son. There may be a purpose in the Universe— reason 
rebels against the thought that there should not be — but this 
theological explanation of it revolts the sense of justice in 
modem men. Rather than assent to such a definition of the 
Creator’s purpose, many honest souls have preferred to refrain 
from ascribing to Him or to the Universe any comprehensible 
purpose at all. They have disdained to beg the main question, 
to take as proven the very point at issue. They have confessed 
their ignorance of ultimate ends, and have been content witli 
such limited truths as they could prove, or postulate, without 
violence to their reason and to their nobler emotions. They 
have maintained their own ways before the God of Truth as 
they perceived His truth. Of them, a great French scholar, 
whose deeply religious spirit worked under a veil of scepticism, 
wrote finely: ‘‘The purest cult of the Divine lies hidden at 
times behind seeming negations ; the most perfect idealist is 
often he whom frankness compels to declare himself a materialist. 
How many saints wear a mask of irreligion ! How many, 
among those who deny immortality, would deserve to be 
gloriously undeceived 

There are still, in +he Christian Churches and outside, 
simple souls whose childlike faith asks no questions and is 
content to b'^lieve. These may, indeed, be the “babes” to 
whom have been revealed things hidden from the wise and 
prudent. Unlike the multitudes who doubt, they need no 
physician. But who can affirm that even a majority of pro- 
fessing Christians in this country to-day hold unchanged the 
faith of their fathers? Is there not a growing demand for a 
restatement of belief that shall satisfy the heart without repelling 
the brain ? And how can belief be restated in dcfinance of such 
finite truths as we can perceive in our own dimensions of time 
and space? To suggest that knowledge is vain because, in the 
words of Tennyson’s “fool,” — 

“All we liave power to see is a straiglit staff bent in a pooh'-— 

is to ignore the conditions of human life and of human 
endeavour. We cannot serve God by discarding such truth as 
our own senses and minds may enable us to apprehend or, 
even, to ascertain. 

4 : 4s -ic 

A part of this truth relates to the nature of tsiie material 
Universe. How many of us acquaint ourselves ^ith it and 
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weigh, in the light of it, our own importance, as individual 
members of the human race, upon an earth that is but a speck 
in the Cosmos? One of our leading mathematicians and astro- 
nomers, Dr. J. H. Jeans, has recently suggested some standards 
for our judgment in a notable book called “Astronomy and 
Cosmogony”. The moon, our nearest neighbour in the sky, 
he says, is 240,000 miles away. Light, travelling at 186,000 
miles a second, reaches us from the moon in little more than 
one second. Travelling at the same speed, the light from some 
stars that are visible through telescopes, takes over 100,000,000 
years to reach us ; and it is by no means certain that these 
stars lie on the outskirts of the Universe. Could we look upon 
our own solar system from those immense distances, the sun 
itself would be an invisible, and our earth an ultra-microscopic 
cosmic particle. Upon this particle lives man who, for some 
200 years, has been trying to study the science of the Universe. 
It would be as presumptuous to assume that man’s present 
kiiQwledge is more than primitive and rudimentary, as to assume 
that mankind can be of great account in the universal scheme 
of things. We may, indeed, ask, with Dr. Jeans: How did 
this Universe begin and what will be its final end? We may 
admit the force of his reasoning that, if the heavenly bodies 
can no longer be regarded as having been created merely to 
minister to man’s pleasure and comfort by illuminating the 
earth, the question arises what purpose, if any, do they serve? 
And if life on this earth, and human life in particular, can 
no longer be supposed to be the central fact which explains 
everything, what is its relation to the magnificent, stupendous, 
almost terrifying Universe which astronomy reveals? Do we 
not need a faith that we can still hold, even though knowledge 
persuade us, in the words of one of our deepest and most up- 
right religious thinkers. Dr. L,. P. Jacks, that “the ultimate 
goal, or final privilege, which the Universe holds in store for 
tlie human race may be nothing more and nothing less than 
the opportunity to die like gentlemen” — after the manner of 
Captain Oates? 

Yet, if we contemplate or accept such a faith, can we still 
call ourselves Christians? Can we still affirm the Fatherhood 
of God ? How is our wider modern view" of the Universe to be 
reconciled with the saying of Christ — “Are not five sparrows 
sold for two farthings, and not one of them is forgotten before 
God ? But even the very hairs of your head are all numbered. 
Fear not, therefore ; ye are of more value than many sparrow^s” ? 

A tentative answer ma> perhaps be found if we turn from 
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the astronomer’s view of the immeasurably great to the 
physicist’s vision of the immeasurably small. Physical science 
suggests, nay, believes, that the whole Universe is constructed 
of the same materials, that the visible “garment of God” is of 
uniform pattern, though its texture may vary. It is formed 
of various atoms, in combination, each atom being composed 
of a nucleus charged with positive electricity, and of electrons 
charged with negative electricity, the sum of the positive charge 
in the nucleus being always equal to the sum of the negative- 
charges in the attendant electrons. These atoms range from 
the one-electron atom, which is hydrogen, up to the 92-electron 
atom, which is unranium. Between the atoms and tlieir 
electrons there is an apparently empty space the nature of which 
is unknown ; nor do physicists know what electricity is. They 
only know something about the way it behaves. And they do 
not really knenv that atoms exist. They believe in them, by 
an act of reasonable faith, since their nature and structure are 
not directly jx^rceptible by the senses, inasmuch as the atgins 
may be 10,000 times smaller than the smallest object that can 
be seen with the most powerful microscope. The discovery of 
radio-activity and of X-rays has, as it were, given men new 
eyes and has enabled them to conceive each atom and its 
electrons as analogous to die solar and stellar systems whicli 
astronomers observe in the regions of celestial space. 

Now, these solar and stellar systems work in accordance 
with intelligible law ; and in so far as human enquiry can dis- 
cover, these laws do not vary but are subject ♦o some principle 
or spirit inherent in the Universe itself. May we not he 
justified in concluding that the ultra-niicrv)s<^opic planetary 
systems, called atoms, arc equally sui).if*cc to law and cciunlly 
embody the spirit of the Universe? If our booies, which are 
relatively vast aggregations of atom.s, are infinitesimal in com- 
parison v'ith the whole earth, and ^XiW less considerable in com- 
parison with the Universe of vrhich tlie earth is itself a tiny 
particle, is there not vSome warrant for believing that, in very 
truth, even the hairs of our heads are all numbered and that no 
sparrow is forgotten before God? Can we not repeat, vvilli 
added conviction, Tennyson’s famous lines— 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills, the plains 
Are not these, O Soul, the Vision of Him who reigns? 

Is not the Vision He ? though He be not that which He seems ? 
Dreams are true while they last, and do we not live in dreams ? 
Earth, these solid stars, this weight of body and limb, 

Are they not sign and symbol of thy division from Him? 
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Dark is the world to thee; thyself are the reason why; 

For is He not all but thou, that hast power to feel “1 am I*’ ? 

« * * « 

‘The power to feel ‘I am I*,** the consciousness of human 
individuality, lies near the heart of our problem. Sceptical 
rcasoners have denied the possibility of proving either the 
existence of God or the existence of man. To them the great 
French philosopher, Descartes, replied “Cogito, ergo sum*' (I 
think, therefore I am). Tennyson, the poet — and poets are 
not seldom gifted with deeper insight than philosophers — framed 
the answer more truly when he expressed it in terms not of 
thought but of feeling. He said, in effect, that men have power 
to feel that they exist. They are conscious of themselves and 
of a Universe that is not themselves ; and they feel there is 
a purpose in their existence. Hence they attribute consciousness 
also to the principle of Spirit of the Universe, and ascribe to 
that consciousness a purpose higher and vaster thain their own. 

^ This is a reasonable faith. It makes an assumption, know- 
ing it to be an assumption, not a scientifically ascertained fact. 
Then, like the physicists who form a hypothesis about the 
nature of invisible atoms and verify it by experience, men find 
that something within themselves corresponds to their hypothesis 
of a consciousness and of a purpose in the world transcending 
their own individual consciousnesses and purpo.ses. This 
experience is the foundation of religion. ^ 

But religious experience needs ever to be on its guard against 
self-deception. When it assumes and dogmatises without 
semblance of intellectual justification, it is on dangerous ground. 
At its best, it is an alliance between pure thought and pure 
feeling or, if you prefer it, pure aspiration. At its worst, it 
treats pure thought as Luther once treated reason — when he 
called it “the devil's foremost harlot" — and lets emotion run 
riot and credulity reign. The faith of modern men is the 
off.spring of a reverent alliance between pure thought and pure 
aspiration. It is not faith in the power of finite, human beings 
to attain either absolute knowledge of, or absolute harmony 
with, the purpose of the Universe. Rather is it made up of 
willingness to believe that, however wide our range of relative 
knowledge may become, there will still be more to learn ; and, 
however lofty our avSpirations or noble our feelings, there will 
still be room for courage in facing the Unknown. 

Innumerable attempts have beA made to reconcile thought 
and faith, science a’"d religion. They need no reconciliation. 
Courageously disciplined, they are natural allies. One of our 
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greatest scientists, Sir William Bragg, has put the point con- 
vincingly. “To my mind,** he has declared, “the real scientific 
outlook upon life, the scientific spirit, depends upon our recog- 
nising that it is of the first importance to know as much as we 
can about things and our relation to them, to understand what 
we are doing, to learn from the experience of others and, not 
stopping at that, to find out more for ourselves so that our 
work may be the best of which we are capable. That is what 
science stands for. I know very well that it is only half the 
battle. There is also the great driving force which we call 
religion. From religion a man’s purpose may come ; from 
science his power to achieve it. Sometimes people ask if reli- 
gion and science are not opposed to one another. They are- 
in the sense that the thumb and fingers of my hand are opposed 
to each other. It is an opposition by means of which anything 
can be grasped.’* 

Yet, some may object, science has played havoc with the 
Christian creeds. If Christianity is the true, or the tmest, 
religion, how can science, that has tended to demolish parts 'of 
it, be its ally? Did not Darwin, with his hypothesis of evolu- 
tion, discredit the Biblical story of the Creation ? Have not the 
“Higher Critics” ruined the belief of many a simple soul in the 
plenary inspiration and unquestioned authority of the Christian 
scriptures? Have they not appended notes of interrogation to 
..all the Gospels, and shown the Fourth Gospel in particular to 
have reflected neo-Platonic philosophy and other strands of pagan 
thought? Where, moreover, in the wlnde range of science, is 
there evidence of the redeeming purpose vlii'.h Christians 
ascribe to their God? 

These questions are pertinent. Science has wrought 
havoc with many an ancient articl^' of Cl rivStian belief. 
Yet, despite the destruction it has wrought, despite or 
because of the wrappings it has torn away, it has brought out 
in increasing grandeur the central fact of Christianity, the figure 
of Christ, and the sublimity of his teaching. What reverent 
scientist cavils at His saying to the V/oman of vSamaria : “God 
is a spirit, and they who worship Him must worship Him in 
spirit and in Truth”? In such worship is there no saving 
grace? Have not the investigations of archeologists and 
historians proved that revelations of religious truth have been 
persistent and continual? Was there not, in Egypt, thirteen 
centuries before Christ, aWi two centuries before Moses, a 
Pharaoh, Akhnaton, who proclaimed a God of Love, a universal 
Spirit, the source of the sun’s energy and light, whose children 
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men are and whose glory the heavens show forth ? So exalted 
was his conception of the Deity that he would suffer no graven 
image of him to be made, and conceived the whole duty of man 
as that of living and worshipping in spirit and in truth. Shall 
we doubt his perception of the Divine Spirit because he was 
pre-Christian? Shall we doubt the same perception in men 
more modern — ^poets, thinkers, saints and scientists? Has 
human consciousness no meaning? Is man’s sense of respon- 
sibility towards his fellow-men — ^which is morality — and towards 
the Spirit of Truth — which is religion — of no account? If we 
argue that our freedom of will and, therefore, our responsibility, 
is an illusion ; if we say that we are irresponsible miscroscopic 
cogs in an immense cosmic gear, we overlook the truth that our 
consciousness, our power to feel “I am I,” is a fact as well 
established as any other fact — a fact, moreover, that makes it 
incumbent upon us, whatever the degree of our trust in God, 
fearlessly to maintain our own ways before Him. 

And when death comes— -death that gives dignity to life 
and saves it from being a sordid comedy — shall we not meet the 
“Arch Fear” without flinching? In all the annals of the saints 
I know nothing finer than the letter written to Sir James Barrie 
by Captain Scott of the Antarctic while waiting for death with 
his companions in their frigid tent: ”We are pegging out in 
a very comfortless spot. Hoping this letter may be found and 

sent to you, I write yon a word of farewell We are in a 

desperate state — feet frozen, no fuel and a long way from food, 
but it would do your heart good to be in our tent, to hear our 

songs and our cheery conversation (Later). We are very 

near the end. We did intend to finish ourselves when things 
proved ”ke this, but we have decided to die naturally without.” 

This was Courage, indeed, this “greeting of the Unseen with 
a cheer”. May it not be that in the Unseen, thus faced, upright 
and fearless souls will be justified before the Eternal Light in 
which there is no darkness nor shadow of turning? 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND HIS DISCIPLES 

Thus Swami Ran::akrishnananda (or Sasi as he was called 
as a boy), a prominent monastic disciple of Sri Ramakrishna, 
described an incident of the Master *s life while he was lying 
ill at Cossipore : 

“There came the question who was to take care of Sri 
Gurumaharaj (Sri Ramakrishna). We were at that time all 
3 
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studying in the Colleges. Narcndra (Swami Vivekananda) 
was just preparing to pass his B.L. degree ; I,, my B.A.; and 
Sarat (Swami Saradaiianda), I believe, his F.A. But we could 
not fix our minds on our books, so we gave up attending the 
classes and devoted all our time to attending on the Master. 

‘‘With so many of us there, it became necessary to hire 
a cook, and we got a man from his village. He was a Brahmin 
but such a rustic that he could not even sit cross-legged witli- 
opt great difficulty. He was used to working all day in his 
fields and when he sat, he squatted on his legs. His cooking 
was so bad that we all began to go down under it. Then 
Holy Mother begged so hard to come and cook for Guni- 
maharaj that he said she might come. 

“One day, however, for some reason she was not there, 
so the cook carried Guruniaharaj’s food to him. With great 
difficulty he got up the stairs, so lumbering and awkward was 
he ; and when he had placed the food before Gurumaharaj, he 
wanted to run away. But Gurumaharaj called him back and 
told him to sit down. Although he was such a rustic, he was 
simple ; there was absolutely no crookedness in him. Guru- 
maharaj merely reached over and touched him and at once the 
man went into Samadhi. He stayed in that state for fully two 
hours. When he came back to his seiuses and opened his eyes, 
they were fiery red and he asked me : ‘Where am I ?* He 
could not walk and Curumaliaraj asked me to lead him away. 
As I did so, i asked him what he had been experiencing. ‘Oh ! 
I was not here,* he replied. ‘All this while I have been 
worshipping my Divine Mother.’ “ 

This interesting incident has been recorded in a recently 
published book on Sri Ramakrishjia and iii disciples by a 
devout American follower of the Master, Sister Devamata.* 
Of Sri Ramakrishna, the story can never be exhaustively 
told. Thousands saw him during his life-time, and to most 
of them the experience was often out of the common. Many 
came to him again and again and saw him day after day in 
many singular moods. Very few o^ them have spoken of their 
unique experiences to the public. Naturally w^e may always 
expect more revelations about the Master, though no 
doubt the chances are getting fewer and fewer with the passing 
of the direct disciples. \ 

Sister Devamata’s little book fortuni^tely contains much 
new and interesting infor^tion about the; Master. Though it 

♦ Sri Ramakrishna His Disciples, Ananda-^Lshrama, ba Crescenta, 
California, U. S. A. \ 
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is regrettable that it contains mis-statement of some well- 
known facts, yet we cannot but be grateful to the author for 
the new materials which she has published. When she came 
to India, most of the men and women disciples of the Master 
were living. She became intimate with them and gathered 
whatever information was available about the Master. Those 
notes are incorporated in the present book. We are sure our 
readers will be much interested to read the following extracts. 

Of the Master, Swami Ramakrislmananda said : • 

‘'Sri Ramakrishna’s life was so peculiar that many things, 
if told, would be regarded as mere stories. He knew from the 
beginning why he had come and he began teaching from the 
time of his birth. Even as a baby and later wherever he was, 
those about him always recognised that there was something 
strange and unusual about him, something divine. 

“He always had his Divine Mother beside him. Just as 
a baby of two or three months has a loving mother always 
beside it to look after it and provide its needs, so his Divine 
]\Iother was always by his side. Whatever he wanted he 
asked for and She, being all powerful and all- loving, at once 
brought him that. 

“In Sri Ramakrishna, there was absolutely no ego left. 
He could not use the first personal pronoun *1.* He would 
say : ‘Why do you not come here V (meaning to him) ‘Mother 
will illumine you.* In him the divine was fully manifested. 
He preached God, nothing but God, but his whole nature was 
God-like. We never knew what purity was, we never knew 
what perfection was, what God was, until wc saw him. 

“He knew everything. Did any one go to him with a 
morose or sorrowftil heart? At once he would feel it in his 
own heart and would give peace. Everything he did was for 
others. He was not neceSLitated to come to this world, but 
he came to help mankind ; and every movement of his body, 
every movement of his mind was directed toAvards the ameliora- 
tion of his fellow-men. 

“Ramakrishna was able to supply to every man just wdiat 
he needed. Sometimes a man would come from a distant 
place with his heart panting for God, but seeing the room full 
of people, he would shrink back and hide himself in a dim 
corner. Without a word Ramakrishna would walk to him and 
touch him and in a moment he was illumined. 

“By that touch, Ramakrishna nceally swallowed ninety- 
Jiine per cent, of the irau*s Karma (results of actions). Taking 
others* Karma was the reason he had his last long illness. He 
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used to tell us : ‘The people whose Karina I have taken think 
that they are attaining salvation through their own strength. 
They do not understand that it is because I have taken their 
Karma on me.* We do not know how much we owe to him ; 
but some day we shall realize what he has done for us and 
then we shall know how to be grateful to him. 

“Ramakrishna was the embodiment of tnithfulness. He 
always said : ‘No man can hope to realize the Truth who is 
ribt absolutely truthful.’ Once he had been invited by a 
certain gentleman to assist at a religious discussion. When 
the day came, it was pouring rain. With great difficulty we 
procured a carriage two miles away from Dakshineswar and 
because of the heavy down-pour the coachman asked three 
times the usual price ; but Gurumaharaj said : *I have given 
my word, so I must go.* He got in the carriage, drove four 
or five miles and when he reached the house, he found the 
gate bolted on the inside. He knocked but no one came, so 
he repeated three times to the gate : ‘I have come, I h^vc 
come, I have come.* Then he got into carriage again and 
drove back to Dakshineswar, perfectly satisfied because he had 
kept his word. 

“Sri Ramakrishna pra 'tised the most perfect simplicity in 
his habits. Once some one brought him a silver tongue- 
scraper ; he r "fused to take it and sent me to buy a most 
ordinary brass one for a quarter of an anna. He showed that 
the simpler is the man, the happier he is. His spirit of 
renunciation w»as without reservation or compromise. One day 
he saw an especially fine mango and he had a mind to take it, 
but he could not raise his hand to pluck it. Another day he 
tried to pick a fruit, but with the same result. He was unable 
to lift his arm ; the muscles refused to obey him. ‘You see,* 
he explained, 'a Sannyasin should never store anything, so 
the Divine Mother will not let me lay by this fruit even for 
a few hours.* 

“Ramakrishna could read the true nature of every man. 
He used to tell us that these eyes were like window sashes ; 
and as a person looking through a window can see everything 
in the room, so by looking through the eyes, he could see 
everything inside a man. Unmasked frankness came to him in 
certain states of consciousness. When he would come back 
to his consciousnes he ^ould be much distressed and ask 
anxiously: ‘Have I said anything wrong? Oh! I beg youi* 
pardon.* 
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“Christ’s teaching, If a man strike you on one cheek, turn 
to him the other, our Master perfectly exemplified. If he 
went to a house where people insulted him, he would bless 
them and come away. Those who would not bow before any 
•man, he would bow low before them and despite themselves 
they would have to bend a little. 

“Although Sri Gurumaharaj seemed so fragile, he mani- 
fested at times the strength of a giant. Once with another 
he was crossing the wide plain going to his native village*^. 
Just in the middle there came the cry, 'Deceits arc coming.’ 
In those parts these robbers are very terrible. The palanquin 
bearers without a word dropped their burden and ran away, 
leaving Gurumaharaj alone with his companion who was at a 
loss to know what to do. Gurumaharaj, apparently not in 
the least anxious, stood silent until the decoits had almost 
overtaken them, then he gave such a blood-curdling yell that 
they fled in terror. It seemed to fill all space and not to come 
from any human throat. As he saw the robbers run away he 
smiled. Then he set out and walked to his village with such 
long, rapid strides that his companion, although a much more 
robust man, scarcely could keep pace with him.” 

But there were also other ways in which he used to 
encounter the evil-minded. 

In cne house to which he w^ent often there was a lawless 
youth who resented the special privilege accorded this un- 
known Sadhu. The man was a fraud, he declared, merely 
pretending to be a Sadhu in order to gain access to the inner 
■[uarters of the house ; and he determined to get rid of him. 
He proposed to his associates that they give him a good lesson 
to frighten him away. Not long after, Sri Ramakrishna came 
again to the house and the boys gathered in a room beside 
the entrance and awaited their opportunity. Sri Ramakrishna 
was taken at once to the inner court where forty or fifty ladies 
were assembled. 

Yogin-ma (one of Sri Ramakrishna *s prominent lady 
disciples) was one of those present. She said that 
after the Master had talked for a while, suddenly he 
rose, left the room and walked hurriedly towards the 
outer court. After a time he returned and without 
comment resumed his teaching. Later they learned that 
lie had gone straight to the room beside the entrance 
door where the boys were watching for him and, lay- 
jiip: his hand on the arm of the leader of the band, he had said 
quiet tones : “So you mean to give me a good thrashing, 
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do you?'* The boy, she said, started, turned and saw vSri 
Ramakrishiia. As he looked into the gentle ^es and at the 
smiling face, all his resentment melted away and a shadow of 
shame fell over him. He paused for a moment, then 
raising his arm with clenched fist, he called out : 'Tf any 
boy here dares to lay a hand on this man, I will give him a 
sound beating.” 

Sri Ramakrishna went back to the inner court and remained 
for more than an hour. When he came out again he found 
the boy standing by the carriage. He helped Sri Ramakrishna 
in, closed the door, and ran beside the carriage for a long 
distance. When Sri Ramakrishna protested that he was tiring 
himself unnecessarily, the boy explained that his companions, 
angry at the unexpected swing of events, might still try to 
carry out their plan and he wished to be near to protect him. 
From that day he was a staunch defender and admirer of Sri 
Ramakrishna. He did not come to the Temple as others did, 
but he lost all the lawlessness which had muked his nature 
and his whole life was remoulded. 

This boy — then a young man — came to visit the "Master 
while he lay dying at Cossipore. 

He had dressed hims If as a Zamindar in great elegance that 
he might gain surer admission, but he was not allowed to enter. 
No word c’ it was carried to the Master, but suddenly vSri 
Ramakrishna began to weep, saying : ”Why d(^ yea keep my 
devotee from me? I must see him.” Then he was told of the 
visitor. 

”Wheii he heard who it was, he luid him brought in at 
once,” Swami Ramakrishiiananda related. wa.s in the room 
at the time, but Giirumaharaj seiu me out and the two were 
alone for a long while. Then the Master called me back and 
told me to bring one of his photographs. This he took and 
with his own hand gave it to the gentleman. The gentleman 
took it and without speaking a word to any one, ran out of the 
house as if he was mad. From »;hat moment he lost all con- 
sciousness of the world, of everything, and day and night he 
sat repeating 'Priya Nath, Priya Nath' (Beloved Lord, Beloved 
Lord). When all the rest of the community was sleeping, 
one could hear those words sounding out in the silence of the 
night. He did not even remember to eat unless his wife pnt 
food into his mouth. 

“He never returned to Gurumaharaj. Like the 
oyster he had got the drop of Swati rain and needed nothing 
more. But after Gurumaharaj passed away, he used to com 
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often to our Math (monastery) at Baranagore. P^or several 
months he came every evening. He would go straight to the 
Shrine, sit and meditate there for some time, then go away 
without even coming to the part of the house where we lived. 
Sometimes he would sing and he had a very beautiful voice. 
There was one song of which Sri Bamakrishna was particularly 
fond and he would sing it again and again.*' 

Such was Sri Ramakrishna’s method of trainsforming a 
life. Said Swami Ramakrishnananda ; “Pie never condemned 
any man. He was ready to excuse everything. He used to 
tell us that the difference between man and God was this : If 
a man failed to serve God ninety-nine times, but the hundredth 
time served Him with even a little love, God forgot the ninety- 
nine times he had failed and would say : ‘Oh ! my devotee 
served me so well to-day.* But if a man serves another man 
well ninety-nine times and the hundredth time fails in his 
service, then man will forget the ninety-nine good services and 
say : ‘That ra.scal failed to serve me one day.* So Sri 
Ramakrishna, if there is the least spark of good in any one, 
sees only that and overlooks all the rest. 

“Just by looking at a man he could tell wliat he was fitted 
for. If he saw that he was falsely leading a religious life, he 
would say to him: ‘Go and get married.* If he saw that a 
man was ready to renounce, he would not ask him directly to 
give up, but he would direct his mind in vSiich a way that the 
man would of his own accord give up. He used to .say that 
by seeing even one corner of a man's toe, he could make out 
just what sort of man he was. 

“ It one time there was a very poor boy who used to come 
almost daily to Sri Ramakrishna, but the Master would never 
take any of the food he brought. We did ‘ not know why. 
P'inally one day vSri Ramakrishna said : ‘This poor fellow 
comes here because he has a great desire to be rich. Very 
well, let me taste a little of what he has brought,* and he took 
a small quantity of the food. The boy*s condition began to 
improve immediately and to-day he is one of the most pros- 
perous men of Calcutta. 

'‘He had the power by a word or a touch to transform the 
whole life and character. Something went with the word or 
touch which lent it impelling power. There was a certain 
young man who came often to Sri Ramakrishna. He was a 
Rreat devotee, but being ^he son of a rich man, he had been 
brought up in luxury and his body was as soft as butter — 
beautiful to look at, but with no strength or endurance in it. 
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One day in speaking of him to some one, our Master said ; 
‘He is a good boy and has true devotion, but his body is 
against him. With that body he cannot do much in this life.’ 
The boy overheard the remark and at once he began a regular 
course of training, which in two years made his muscles like 
iron. 

“There was another boy who came often to Dakshineswar 
to see Gurumaharaj. One day he took him into the Temple and 
touching his heart, gave him a vision of the Divine. After- 
wards he explained that the boy would not be able to realize 
God in this life, but he wished to show him what he would 
attain in his next birth, that he might be encouraged to 
struggle for it. I remember once he took the Karma of a 
certain devotee on himself and suffered from a serious bodily 
disorder for six months.’* 

Swami Ramakrishnaiianda (Sasi) himself gave this account 
of his going to vSri Ramakrishna : “I had a desire to see the 
Paramahamsa at Dakshineswar because Keshab Chandra vSeii 
had spoken of him in such high terms, so one day I went w^th 
fifteen or twenty other boys. I was then reading for F.A. 
(First Arts) and the others were all preparing for their matri- 
culation. Being the eldest of the band, the conversation was 
addressed to me. 

“I talked a great deal that first day, but never again. 
After I had listened to Ramakrishna, I had nothing more to 
say. I did not have to talk. Often I would go to him with 
my mind full of some doubt which I wished him to clear away ; 
but when I reached the Temple I would find hi.'i room full of 
people and w^ould feel very much disappointed. As soon as 
he saw me he would say: ‘Come in sit down. Are you 
doing well?’ Then he would return to his subject, but 
invariably he would take up the very doubt that was troubling 
'my mind and would clear it away completely. 

“He was extremely fond of ice. One day when it was 
very hot I walked from Calcutta to Dak.shinesw^ar (six milesl 
to carry him a piece of ice wrapped in paper. It was just 
noontime and the sun’s rays were so strong that they blistered 
my body. When Gurumaharaj saw me, he began to say ‘Oli ! 
Oh!* as if he was in pain. I asked him what was the matter 
and he said that as he looked at my body, his own began to 
burn. vStrange to say the ice did not melt at all on the way. 

vSasi made no compromises in his discipleship. He was 
devotion embodied. Once at the Temple when he was study- 
ing Urdu in order to read the Sufi poets in the original, the 
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Master called him three times before he heard. When he came 
Sri Ramakrishna asked what he had been doing and Sasi told 
him. 'If you forget your duties for the sake of study, you will 
lose all your devotion,* Sri Ramakrishna remarked quietly. 
Sasi sensed the deeper significance of his words. He had 
bigger things to learn. He took his Persian books and threw 
them into the Ganges. 

(To be continued) 


INDIAN RENAISSANCE OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 

Rv Prof. Jadunatii Sarkar, m.a., c.i.e. 

The first effect of the Indian Renaissance was felt in our 
vernacular literatures, which have undergone a complete change 
and at tlie same time approximated to one parent standard, 
namely, Pnglish literature. The work of centuries has been 
crowded into a few decades in this evolution of our modern 
literatures. My illustrations are all taken from Bengal but my 
hearers can easily supply parallels from Madras or Bombay. 

The first generation of Indians educated in English accepted 
European literature, philosophy and history — and to a lesser 
extent science — witli enthusiasm and tried to diffuse them 
among their countrymen by translation, while attempting a little 
or no original composition of their owm. They did not display 
any literary genius except in manipulating the language for a 
new need. To this earliest generation belonged Krishna Mohan 
Banerji (1813-1885), Rajcndra Lai Mitra (1821-1892), Peary 
Chaiid Mitra (1S15-1883) and Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar 
(1821-1892). They wrote translations, adaptations and epitomes, 
of English works, and did not create any revolution in Bengali 
thought or style. 

A little latex came another group of authors, who introduced 
the new order in its full majesty. They were Michael 
Madhusudan Dutt, the poet (1824-1873), Dinabandhu Mitra, the 
dramatist (1830-1874), and Bankim Chandra Chatterji, the 
novelist (1838- 1894) —each of whom reigned supreme over one 
branch of literature and turned it into a new channel, where i^ 
has since flowed at their bidding. Their work has been conti- 
nued by their successors, notably by Hem Chandra Banerji 
(1838-1902), Nabi*: Chandra Sen (1847-1909) and Rabindranath 
Tagore (born 1862). In their work the influence of English is 
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unmistakable, but equally unmistakable 'is their success in 
adapting the foreign spirit and literary model (and even tech- 
nique) to the Indian mind and tradition. The best specimens 
of this new vernacular literature are European in spirit, in 
outlook, in literary devices, in the choice and treatment of 
subjects; but they retain a close connection with the best in the 
literature and life of ancient India. They represent the spirit 
of England clad in a half oriental garb. There has been no 
wholesale borrowing, but an assimilation of foreign models, 
while retaining a surprising amount of originality. 

Our vernacular languages have been wonderfully developed 
and in some cases almost revolutionised by the example of the 
English style and the needs of the modern world. Our literary 
language has become both simpler and harder at the same time. 
It has acciuired an unwonted flexibility, variety, and naturalness 
of movement, while the vocabulary has been greatly amplified. 
Madhusudan and Vidyasagar, (middle igth century), greatly 
modernised the Bengali tongue and made it a proper vehicle for 
expressing the varied thoughts and feelings of the present day? 
Both followed the classical style, i.e., they used Sanskrit words 
by preference and avoided collociuial or homely expressions. 
But at the same time there is no stiffness, no pedantry, no obs- 
curity in their style, and tl.vir genius was shown in combining 
clearness, sweetness and beauty of expression with strength and 
purity of dicti* a and a certain music of sound. 1'hc Indian 
drama has been completely transformed since the middle of the 
iqth century, and is now really a close imitation of the modern 
European drama. Our greatest divergences from our older 
literature have been in the departme::ts of the drama and the 
novel, in which we have been wholesale borrowers from the 
West. And this has been the case in every Indian vernacular. 

The influence of Europe has also enriched our literature by 
kindling the patriotic spirit and developing our regard for our 
historic past. This awakened sense of nationality has added a 
manly and noble element to the Indian literature of our day. 
Here the Tagores showed the way. 

The net result of this literary evolution has been that the 
best pieces of modern Indian literature do not appear foreign 
or grotesque to European readers, as they really apinoximate 
to the spirit of Europe in plot, in treatment of the subject and 
in the general characteristics of style. 

Then, again, in the igth century we recovered our long- 
lost ancient literatures, Vedic and Buddhistic, as well as buried 
. architectural monuments of the Hindu days. The Vedas and 
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their commentaries had totally disappeared from the plains of 
Aryavarta (Northern India), where none could interpret them, 
none had even a manuscript of the text. The English printed 
this ancient scripture of the Indo- Aryans and brought it to our 
doors. A similar restoration of the ancient literature of 
Buddhism to the land of its origin has taken place through the 
enterprise and scholarship of Europeans. PVom Nepal, China 
and Japan Englishmen have sent the lost Buddhistic works to 
Europe, and Europe has printed them and made them available 
to us. 


SociAt Reform 

But the mere study of a foreign or long-lost literature does 
not constitute a Renaissance. There must be a new birth of 
the spirit, there must be reforms in society, religion and morals, 
following the intellectual awakening before we can truly call 
the movement a Renaissance. 

, As surely as the Renaissance in Europe was followed by a 
Reformation, so, in India too a modification of our social rela- 
tions, our general outlook upon life, our religious doctrines and 
practices was bound to result from the action of English educa- 
tion on India. Attempts at Hindu social reform began to take 
shape from 1855, under Pandit Ishwar Chandra Vidyasagar 
(18:0-1891) who fought and obtained legal sanction to the 
marriage of Hindu widows (1856) and tried without success to 
forbid polygamy. vSchools for Hindu girls began to be founded 
at this time, the Christian missionaries having opened schools 
for their converts’ daughters .^o or years earlier. But social 
ref yrm received its greatest impetus and spread outside Calcutta 
to the country districts after the Sepoy IMutiny, under the per- 
sonal magnetism and organising genius of Keshav Chandra Sen 
(1838-1884). In addition to spreading female education and 
widow marriage, he organised temperance associations, night 
schools, ‘‘uplift work” for the lower classes, intercaste marri- 
ages, the creation and diffusion of cheap and pure popular 
literature, famine relief, and many other forms of social service. 
In Bengal, the most conspicuous followers in the path thus 
marked out were Shiva Nath Shastri (1847-1919) and Ananda 
Mohan Bose (1847-1906). 

The Renaissance continued unchecked and in full swing 
for more than on : generation crowded with events, and every- 
thing old or purely indigenous seemed to go down before it. 
But the very conipLteness of its victory led to a reaction in 
favour of orthodoxy, which was as curious in its nature as it 
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was grotesque in its garb. At the first flush of the Renaissance, 
our ardent youths had been drawn to Christianity, because the 
inner spirit of Hinduism had never been taught to them and 
they could find nothing but unreason and repulsiveness in the 
externals of Hinduism as practised in their day. To them the 
reform of such a religion seemed an impossibility. This 
explains the conversion to Christianity of K. M. Banerji 
(1813-1885), Lai Beliari De (1826-1894), the father of Miss Torn 
Dutt and several other highly educated Bengalees of the pre- 
Mutiny days. Others remained in the fold of Hindu society, 
but with hardly concealed scepticism about its faith and 
practices. 

Then the Brahmo Samaj, founded in 1828, remained dead 
or somnolent for twenty-five years, and finally revived by 
Devendra Nath Tagore (1818-1905), began an active propaganda 
outside Calcutta under the leadership of young Keshav Chandra 
Sen about i860. Its intellectual appeal, refined spirituality 
and active social service brought many converts to it. The^ 
purely philosophical and aristocratic section of the educated 
Bengalees were attracted to the Adi Brahmo vSamaj luidcr 
Devendra Nath Tagore, the saintly father of Rabindranath. 

^Modern Revival 

Thus, Brahmoism rose up to arrest the conversion of edu- 
cated Hindus to Christianity. But Brahmoism proved ^ iily a 
halting place for the straying Hindus of the new school. 
Hinduism again asserted its marvellous assimilative nower, and 
changed its colour like the chameleon. Interna] icforms were 
carried out and age-old abuses were removed in Hindu society, 
silently under the pressure of public opinion on the part of the 
rapidly increasing educated Hindu population. And tlien, 
earl}’' In the eighties of the 19th century began the modern 
Hindu revival. Champions sprang up to defend its philosophy 
and ritual and proclaim them to the world as the perfection of 
human thought. An '‘agressive’* Hinduism replaced the shy 
retiring creed that used formerly to be ashamed of itself and 
to stand ever on the defensive against growing foes and a dimi- 
nishing number of adherents. The conversion even to 
Brahmoism ceased. The first philosophical exponents of this 
new or aggressive Hinduism in Bengal were Pandit Sasadhar 
Tarka-chudamani (1843-1928) and Bankim Chandra Chatterji. 
The former called science to his aid to prove that Hindu reli- 
gious practices surcharged the body with electricity from the 
atmosphere and the earth. It was pseudo-science, no doubt, 
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but his audience knew no better science. He proved to his 
own satisfaction and to the exultation of his half-educated 
audience that the perfect development of a man's mind and body 
is possible in India only, because here the succession of seasons 
is so regular, the climate is so free from extremes, the land is 
so fertile and well-watered. There are, he held, two currents 
of electricity, one upward and one downward, through the 
earth, and the tuft of long hair at the back of the orthodox 
Hindu's head enables him to purify and invigorate his mind 
by helping the passage of these currents, through the body, for 
had not his hearers seen a horse-hair brush used for carrying 
away electricity in laboratory experiments ? Therefore, all 
other religions and civilisations were defective, unscientific and 
harmful in comparison with Hinduism. 

These theories may raise a smile to-day, but their effect 
was extraordinary. The Pandit had no natural gift of elo- 
quence, his subject was new and not yet popular or familiar. 
But hundreds of clerks, school masters, compositors and even 
shop assistants, on the way back from their places of business 
after a hard day’s toil, would cheerfully stop in his lecture hall 
in the evening and listen spell-bound to Sasadhar for hours. 
Soon the movement spread to the district towns and everywhere 
a new Hindu organisation raised its head. Touring preachers 
completed the work, and one of them, Srikrishna Prasaniia Sen, 
added an emotional appeal and an eloquence which carried 
everything before them, while Pandit Shiva Chandra Vidyar- 
nava made the deepest impression by his high Sanskrit scholar- 
ship, original thinking and refined oratory. 

At a still later stage, in the closing decade of the 19th 
century, even the service of mankind (regardless of caste or 
creed) ceased to be an exclusive distinction of the Christian and 
Brahmo churches. At the trumpet call of Swami Vivekananda, 
the wealth and manhood of Hindu India rose to the need of the 
day and absorbed this form of moral activity, as more than a 
thousand years earlier Vaishnavism had absorbed the socialistic 
features of Mahayan Buddhism. The immense size of Hindu 
society and the newly acquired facility for making organisation 
embracing the whole of India, almost completely took the wind 
out of the sails of the Christian and Brahmo churches, whenever 
public calamities called for voluntary relief- workers. Miss 
Margaret Noble, who entered Vivekananda’s order under the 
name of Sister Nivedita, most vigorously and eloquently 
carried on the niellectual propaganda of this “aggress- 
ive Hinduism" and succeeded in kindling among us a new 
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sense of the aesthetic aspects of Hindu art, Hindu domestic 
life, Hindu folk tales and Hindu ritual by her wonderful power 
of sympathy and delicate interpretation. 

Earlier than Vivekananda, but in another part of India, 
Swami Dayananda had started the Arya Samaj, which aimed 
at taking Hinduism back to what he understood to be the 
I^ristine purity of the Vedic age. Opinions will differ as to the 
spiritual value of his dogmatic creed, and the philological correct- 
ness of his translation of the Rig Veda (Saiyartha Prakas), but 
there cannot be two opinions as to the energy, spirit of progress 
and philanthropy that he succeeded in infusing among his fol- 
lowers, who now number several hundred thousands and whose 
devotion to the service of suffering humanity extorts the ad- 
miration and emulation even of their opponents. 

The latest form of the Hindu revival we owe to Rabindra 
Nath Tagore. It is a very close but unconscious copy of the 
movement which began in Russia about 1870 — ^the very langu- 
age of the Slavonic leaders being repeated by the Indian poet. 
Its aim is exactly expressed if we replace the words Russia and 
Russian by India and Indian in the following description of the 
earlier movement as given in the Cambridge Modern History : 

*%ike the Slavophils, Chernyshevsky wished to preserve 
the primitive socialism of the village commune; but he looked 
forward to a Russia which, by a chance of history, should escape 
the capitalist si .ge of modern Europe and achieve its develop- 
ment in accordance with the theories of modern socialism.” 
‘'To the struggle for exi.steuce, Mikhailovsky ooposes the 
struggle for individual completeness, which, he says, involves 
the fullest sense of the world around is ” [XIl. 296, 302.] 

Political Agitation 

Political agitation by Indians began witli academic speeches 
delivered c n a few set occasions by Ram Gopal Ghosh (1815- 
1868) and the newspaper writings of Girish Chandra Ghosh 
(1829-1869) and Harish Chandra Mukherji (1824-1861),— all 
of them being confined to Calcutta and having the most limited 
audience. Its next expansion was due to Krishna Das Pal 
(1838-1884) and M. G. Ranadc (1842-1901), whose appeal did 
not go beyond the small educated middle class. At this stage 
it consisted of the delivery of grave methodical speeches and 
the presentation of formal petitions to Government. Agitation 
became a living force for the first time during Lord Lytton*s 
viceroy alty (1876), thanks to the efforts of Sisir Kumar Ghosh 
(1842-1911) and his brothers, who founded the “Amrita Bazar 
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Patrika,” as a democratic rival to the staid and aristocratic 
“Hindoo Patriot” of Krishna Das Pal. The formal orderly 
upper class school of politicians attained to their supreme of 
achievement in the foundation of the Indian National Congress 
in 1887. Their aims and methods were still far from democratic, 
and it was almost inevitable that they should be devoured by 
their children, — the middle clavSS democrats, at the Surat 
Congress of 1Q07. But even then politics was still far from 
having been brought to the doors of the common people. That 
consummation was left to the period following the Great War 
and the initiative of Mahatma Gandhi. An appeal to the heart 
of the real people of India is no longer an impossibility, though 
their opinion cannot be made to crytallise on a purely political 
issue, because of their total lack of political knowledge and 
experience and dispersion among many provinces and castes. 

The question will be naturally asked — What has been the 
fruit of this long course of political agitation by the Indians and 
of the gradual liberalisation of the constitution by Government ? 
When the dust of contemporary controversy is laid, when the 
din of our daily papers has passed into silence and oblivion, it 
will then be found that a nation has begun to be formed in 
India. The people have not gained liberty, but they are now 
on the way to attaining that equality which is the indispensable 
preliminary to political liberty. The people have begun to be 
slowly standardised all over India A steady advance is being 
made by the silent and irresistible force of the time-spirit and 
the insistent example of European society, to free ns from the 
mediaeval distinctions of status and convention, of locality and 
caste. 

The I'rench revolutionists fought and bled for liberty, 
equality and fraternity. In the end, they gained neither the 
first nor the thiid, but only the second, and that enabled them 
to win liberty seventy years afterwards, under the Third Re- 
public, because there cannot be political liberty without social 
equality and the standardisation of the people in the externals 
of life, in intellectual processes, and in outlook upon the world. 

A people with watertight class or caste distinctions, even 
when freed from foreign domination, cannot enjoy political 
liberty; it will be subject to the autocracy of a clique or a family. 
The sine qua non of democracy is absolute social equality, equal 
rights not only before the law, but also in society, equal oppor- 
tunities for all in life, and the reward of merit irrespective of 
birth, not only by the State but also by public opinion'. 
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We already see the faint dawning of such a sense of one- 
ness among all the Indian people. The victory of a Bengali 
football team over a British regiment at Simla now causes 
Punjabi spectators to rejoice. The sufferings of Tamil emi- 
grants in South Africa or Fiji are keenly resented in Calcutta 
and Poona. There is a monotonous sameness in the agenda 
paper and procedure of an orthodox Hindu caste conference 
and, say, an All-India Muslim Educational Conference. 

Economic and MaiTARv Decune 

This survey of India in the modern age would be incom- 
plete and misleading, if we do not notice two points of vital 
importance in which we have lost ground in comparison with 
the Mughal age. If we do not modernise ourselves and become 
capable of competing with the outer world to the fullest extent 
in these two respects, we are a doomed race. 

Ever since the middle of the 19th century, Europe has been 
so rapidly and steadily advancing by the application of science 
to arms and to the industrial arts that India is to-day much less 
able than in the age of Akbar to wage an economic or military 
contest with Europe. We are to-day helpless in production and 
exchange and the economic drain will dry the country to death 
if we do not nioderiiiso our industry, arts, transport and 
banking. In warfare, India, standing by itself without any 
aid or leaders! 'p from Europe is unfit to face a modern army 
even for an hour. No nation can exist by merely employing 
its brain, without developing its economic resources and mili- 
tary organisations. 


Our Future 

This survey of our country’s history leads irresistibly to 
the conclusion that we must embrace the spirit of progress with 
a full and unquestioning faith, we must face the unpopularity 
of resisting the seductive cry for going back to the undiluted 
wisdom of our ancestors, we must avoid eternally emphasizing 
the peculiar heritage of the Aryan India of the far-off past. 
We must recognise that in the course of her evolution India has 
absorbed many new elements later than the Vedic Aryan age 
and even than the Mughal age. We must not forget that the 
modern Indian civilisation is a composite daily-growing product 
and not a mummy preserved in dry sand for four thousand 
years. To India the message of the Time-spirit is: — 

‘‘Give up your dream of isolation, standardize and come 
into line with the moving world outside or you will become 
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extinct as a race through the operation of relentless economic 
competition in a world which has now become as one country.*** 


THE WORK OF SWAMl TRIGUNATITA 
IN THE WEST 

[Personal Reminiscences] 

By His Western Disciples 
This Concord Colony 

It was constantly in Swami’s mind to make the Shanti 
Ashrama self-supporting, but he also had in mind a much 
larger idea, and that was a colony on a tract of land in some 
beautiful and fertile spot where members of the Society might 
support themselves in peace and comfort on their own indivi- 
dual plots of land. A portion of the land was to belong to the 
vSociety, the returns from which would help to enlarge and 
spread the work at the Temple. The cultivation of the land 
and participation in the various industries incident thereto 
would also give employment in a spiritual cause to a number 
of the workers in the Society. 

It so happened that a large tract of land had been set out 
in young walnut trees and the lessees, hearing that Swami was 
interested in establishing a colony, came to see him making 
special purchase prices. They took Swami to see the land, 
which was on the outskirts of the little town of Concord, only 
one and one-half hours* travel from San Francisco. 

Swami found the tract located in the fertile Moraga Valley, 
close to the base of Mt. Diablo, one of the highest mountains 
in that region. The climate was very healthful and plenty of 
water could be obtained from w^ells. Swami felt much pleased 
with the land, the climate and the delightful surroundings, and 
organized several parties of the members to look at the land, 
so that they could intelligently give their opinions. The 
members who saw the land were unanimous in its favour, and 
on their favourable opinion Swami entered into the necessary 
arrangements for purchase. The number of acres purchased 
was 200 , of which 2S acres were reserved for the support of 
the Society, and the balance distributed among those members 
who wished co settle in the colony. 

. * The last in a series of six lectures on “India through the Ages,*’ 
delivered under the auspices of the Madras University. 
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A suitable building was put up on the Society’s section in 
which to house the young men who were to work on the land. 
This house also served as Swami’s headquarters during his 
weekly visits and here all the colony business was transacted and 
spiritual classes were held on Saturday evenings by Swami. 
There were various buildings for animals already on the* 
Society land, also a good well. 

One by one the members moved in, built houses, sunk 
wells, planted orchards and started crops, and it was not lonj; 
before the colony was well under way. The horses were housed 
in stables on the Society land and drawn upon by the members 
as needed. It was Swami’s hope that this might be a place to 
which members would be able to retire and live comfortably 
in their old age. 

Swami resolved to make this a real center of Vedanta acti 
vities and to that end planned for a Temple with a library 
attached, one to be fully representative of the Vedanta philo- 
sophy, a treasure house of the Vedanta literature in Amerioi. 
His plans also included a home for orphan children, a home 
for aged devotees who were in want or unable to care for them- 
selves, and a hosjntal for those who were ill. The hospital wa.s 
to be both indoors and outdoors, so that patients might have a 
full chance of recovery in tliC pleasant surroundings, beautiful 
scenery and climate. 

With Swami the purpose to do a thing was synonymous 
with the act and the means to do it with were never lacking 
Most truly of him was the proverb written : 

“On him who saves even the fraction c.l a cowrie shell, 
yet, when occasion requires it, spends large sums royally like 
a king, on him the Goddess of Fortune pf)urs 'uer blessings.” 

Always economical in small matters, Swami never hesitated 
in the expenditure of large suras, once his judgment was made, 
and always the money came as the crisis approached. While 
he was pondering over the raising of funds for the addition of 
the third story to the Temple in San Francisco, in anticipation (jI 
the coming of Swami Brahmananda, the front door bell rang 
and an old member, bent and crippled with age, but full of 
devotion to the cause and love for Swami, appeared, assisted by 
a friend, bearing a handsatchel with $8,000 in gold to be 
applied to the building of the addition. 

At another time, his funds exhausted, a bill for $1,000 was 
coming due the next day and there was no money on hand to 
meet it. That very evening ^ member came with nearly the* 
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full amount as a gift and the remainder Swami was able to 
secure the next morning, enabling him to pay the bill in full. 

It was the same at the Concord Colony — money always came 
as it was needed. Wells were sunk, orchards and crops were 
])lanted and gradually the tract assumed all the appearance of 
a thriving colony. Because he had no thought of using them 
for himself, Lakshmi literally showered Swami with her gifts. 
Was it not the Divine Mother’s work that was being done? — 
therefore the Goddess gave gladly. 

In addition to his duties at the Temple, Swami went to the 
colony once every week to supervise the various business matters 
arising and to visit the different members to see how their 
affairs were prospering. 

Improvements continued and all the earlier plans seemed 
destined to fulfilment when, in January, 1915, there came the 
shock of Swami’s untimely end. Without the inspiration of 
Swami’s presence, interest lagged and during the next two years, 
one by one the colonists began to leave; a number sold their 
places and finally the Society trustees saw that it was best to 
dispose of the Society property, as there was no one in the 
vSociety with the time or means to take Swami’s place in carrying 
on the work. 

So the colony at Concord came to an end, but not without 
results), for all who participated in the activities there received 
great blessings, and look back on those years as among the 
liappiest and most ble.ssed in their lives. 


THE HINDU AND HIS PHILOSOPHY 

By S. T. 

(Continued from the last issue) 

The V^estcriier looks skeptical, and wants to know how 
it is done. How is this superlative state of bliss and know- 
ledge to be realized? By the purification of the mind and heart 
of the sense of egoism and the will to separate life. You cannot 
hold on to the small separate existence, and expect to know 
the joys of the Infinite, at one and the same time. Hence the 
great wwd of the Hindu religion— Renunciation : non-attach- 
ment, non-desire for ihc people and things of the relative world. 
The exact opposite jf the Mental Scientist’s “attracting to 
himself” a succession of experiences and things he craves— is 
the Hindu idea of turning from, giving up individual experi- 
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ence altogether. Bum out all egoistic desire, “fry the seeds,** 
so that there shall be no fine causes left to create new bodies 
and peipetuate fresh Karma. Free the soul from the bondages 
of phenomenal existence, to the realization of its own true 
nature. The process by which this salvation of the Hindus 
is effected, is called Yoga. 

Most Western people think that Yoga means breathing 
exercises, which lead to miraculous psychic powers. Yoga 
literally means "'union '* — the union between the individual 
spirit and the Supreme Spirit, and the purification of the mind 
of the sense of egoism, in order that this union may take place. 
Breathing exercises, postures, meditations, are some of the 
means by which that purification is accomplished, and all the 
life-currents set flowing rhythmically in one direction. 

A great deal of cheap sensationalism is current in this 
country with regard to Yoga, thanks to pseudoyogis and charla- 
tans seeking to capitalize their “occult** powers. One very 
easy way to recognize a genuine yogi is by the fact that he 
would never advertise or give lessons for money ; he would 
accept a gift of money, food or clothing — for teacher as well 
as disciple must live, and surely he is giving something worth 
his support. But it would be a modest gift, and never would 
he ask or advertise. 

There is nothing spooky or mysterious about Yoga. It is 
a straightforward science with certain specific ruL‘S. An 
atheist, if he follows the rules, will reach the goal as surely as 
the most ardent devotee. There are various Yogas, or paths 
to the Supreme, suited to different temperaments. In the 
Jnana-Yoga of Knowledge and Disctlmi nation, the man of 
philosophical temperament tries to expand his subjective con- 
sciousness to include the whole of the objective world ; and 
thus eliminate the vision of the dual, or relative, life. In the 
BhaktUYcga of Devotion, the man who worships the Personal 
God seeks to merge his indivkhial being in the being of his 
Ivord. In the Karma-Yoga of Selfless Action, the practicm 
man in the thick of worldly affairs, seeks to rid himself of 
egoism by dedicating all the fruits of his labors to the Supreme 
Being, and by seeing all people and things as so many modes 
of that same Being. By this practice, gradually his vision is 
cleared, light flashes, and he comes into the bliss and illumina- 
tion of the super-conscious state, like the other yogis. 

But the Yoga usually referred to in speaking of the spiritual 
science of the Hindus, is the Raja (Royal) Yoga of Concentra- 
tion. This marvelous system of psychological analysis and 
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training — of which modern systems seem crude echoes, and to 
which most of them have paid admiring tribute—was founded 
by a Hindu sage named Patanjali, in 1400 b.c. Its aim is to 
lead the aspirant to the super-conscious or God state, through 
concentration of the mind and control over all natural powers. 
At present we are slaves to Nature. To manifest our divinity, 
we must have absolute control over Nature, both external and 
internal. 

At present we do not control the body. We must get 
control of it. Every action now an automatic or reflex action, 
was once a conscious action. Instinct is repeated habit — 
experience becomes subconscious. Nobody is manufacturing 
the body but ourselves : but our action has become automatic 
and degenerate. We must get control of these reflex acts, 
arrange and alter the molecules of our bodies to suit ourselves. 
A Yogi need not be sick,, or leave his body for the experience 
of another world, unless and until he pleases. Men are now 
living, the Hindus declare, whose age according to our calendar 
rims into hundreds of years. 

We must have absolute control of the body. We must 
have absolute control of the mind. The mind is always in 
some sort of disturbance. Anything that comes along— any 
outside object, any slightest word that is said to us, any memory 
floating up from the past — can throw the mind into agitation, 
even positive passion; and in a moment all our high aims and 
intents are put to rout. How can the Soul, the Highest, be 
perceived, when all these blurring mind-waves are continually 
obstructing our true vision ? 

To control these waves, we must control their fine causes — 
the fine memories and impressions buried deep down in their 
subterranean labyrinths. Patanjali, thirty-five hundred years 
ago, worked out a system of analysis and control of the sub- 
conscious, beside which modern psychoanalysis looks like a 
child*s primer. Its strength is in its linking of the spiritual, 
mental and emotional natures. Modern psychoanalysis gives 
mental training without high spiritual aspiration. It cleanses, but 
does not inspire. It gives no driving motive, other than the 
well-being of the social group. Most religions, on the other 
hand, furnish plenty of inspiration and emotional drive, but 
have no psychological technique for wisely guiding or using 
the emotional force they rouse. They have one or two blanket 
formulas which they urge indiscriminately on individuals. 

“Be good** say rll the religions. “Be social** says modem 
psychology. But why? What I want, is to be happy. And 
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how? — when there are all these instincts stronger than I am, 
clamoring for satisfaction. Yoga links man’s strongest desire 
(for greatest possible happiness) with his highest religious 
aspiration (for God, the supreme state of consciousness), and 
tlicn furnishes him with a practical system of mental and 
spiritual training, by which to achieve the two in one. 

Through Patanjali’s system a man gets control of the body, 
control of the mind, control of the outside universe. When 
we have knowledge of a thing, full knowledge of it, we have 
control over it. By concentration, prolonged meditation on 
any object, we can get knowledge of and control over that 
object. When all the rays of the mind are focused, we see that 
object in full light. 

Thus we are told that by concentration on the strength of 
the elephant, the yogi gets the strength of the elephant. By 
meditation on the elements, he gets knowledge of the elements. 
Meditation on the sun, gives knowledge of the world ; medita- 
tion on the moon, knowledge of the cluster of the stars ; on the 
pole star, knowledge of the motion of the stars* ; on the navel 
circle, knowledge of the constitution of the body ; on the well 
of the throat, cessation from hunger. 

‘*By conquering the nerve current that governs the lungs, 
he becomes light — does n^/t sink in water, can walk on thorns, 
sword blades, stand in fire.” Thus are explained many of the 
miraculous ii its seen by travelers in the Kast, and also some 
of the Bible miracles of one whom the Hindus consider a very 
great yogi — Jesus Christ. 

Extraordinary powers do come with the pursuit of this 
science of Yoga — knowledge of past lives, knowledge of 
another’s mind, long-distance hearing, ability to vanish from 
sight, and so on. But the object is not to actain these powers, 
but the God-consciousness that rejects all personal power ; 
and one test along the way of attainment is the ability both 
to acquire, and to give up, these intermediary ])sychic faculties. 
They do not free, but rather bind the individual further ; for 
they intensify both happiness and suflering, and feed the egoivSiii 
he is trying to get rid of. They are lesser gifts, to be renounced 
for the pearl of great price. 

This is not to be obtained by a few weeks or months of 
”in tensive training,” or a course of lessons for twenty-five 
dollars. Tong and patient years are necessary — years of com- 
plete isolation, of absolute consecration as well as concentra- 
tion ; years of silence, simplicity, singleness of heart ; and a 
teacher in whom the disciple has absolute trust, and whom he 
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is ready to follow imqucstioiiingly. For in the Hindu religion, 
it will not suffice for the teacher to talk about truth. He has 
to be it. He must himself have attained and know to its last 
and subtlest detail, every step of the path he engages to unfold 
to the disciple. “Wonderful must be the teacher, and wonder- 
ful the taught,** says the Hindu Scripture. 

When this is the case, when the pupil is devoted and faith- 
ful, and the teacher wise with a great wisdom, finally — after 
many weary struggles, failures, victories and unremitting dis- 
cipline — the goal is reached. Egoism burned away, the mind 
now made pure as the Soul itself, reflects Reality ; the great 
illumination comes, and the pure in heart “sees God.** The 
Hindu is not content to discuss God, or hear sermons about 
God, or to pray to God when he is frightened, or some loved 
one is ill. If there is a God, the Hindu is going to reach Him, 
and see Him, and know Him ; and this he can only do by 
entering into and becoming God himself. “Becoming perfect 
as the Father in heaven is perfect.** 

It can be done. The Yogi does it. Not by following 
some dogma or doctrine, not by sitting passive under the 
preaching of some other man ; but by his own unremitting 
practice on his own mental and physical and spiritual imper- 
fections — till he transforms a cloudy, obstructive, impure and 
unruly instrument into a clear and perfect reflector of the 
Perfect One he wants to be and to know. No one who has 
come in contact with such a man can ever forget him. 

But if these men have experienced the highest state of 
consciousness and have this extraordinary power and wisdom, 
why have they not applied it more effectively to the problems 
of thcir country ? If this religion and philosophy is so remark- 
able, why is it not practically apparent? W^ith such enlight- 
ened seers as guides and spiritual directors, how can there be 
such things as child marriage, vSuch treatment of women and 
outcasts, such a generally backward, and it seems to us in many 
ways even degraded social system ? 

This is the quevStion con.stantly asked, and reasonably and 
lightly asked, by Western people. And it remains to be 
answered. It is a question the more significant in that India 
is the one country in the world where .society has been deli- 
berately organized in accordance with the religious ideal ; and 
bas proceeded in accordance with that ideal — of spiritual 
realization rather than material acquisition — for more than forty 
centuries. Why then does it not present a more inspiring 
lecture ? 
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Indians blame many of their humiliating conditions on their 
overlords, and the fact that at present they are a conquered 
people. They say that in ancient times — when caste was 
mobile, and simply intended to define the duties and privileges 
of the four natural divisions of mankind — they had a high type 
of society ; but that it degenerated through the assumption of 
too much power by the Brahman or priest caste and through 
the invasion of enemies when they were not united to defend 
themselves. It was also due to these invaders that they were 
obliged to sequestrate their women. Against the evils of child 
marriage, they set the Western evil of prostitution — which Ihe 
Indian early marriage was designed to avoid. Against 
their aristocratic ideal that the best, and not the lower class 
shall dominate, they set our present “democratic” domination 
by immigrant labor and unscrupulous politicians. 

They point to our slums, our hold-ups, our murders and 
general crime records, our drug and bootlegging scandals, our 
lynchings and our exploitation of dark races — in our Christian 
civilization — “And you wax indignant,” they dryly ask, “abqut 
our social abuses ” 

They say we do not understand their society and their 
ideals, especially their ideal about women, and therefore mis- 
judge and misinterpret them. They are equally shocked by 
many of our ideas and social institutions. 

Allowing for all this — and certainly Indians have had to 
endure from outside a great deal that to a proud and ancient 
race must be almost unendurable — I still believe that their real 
problem, as with all of us, is in themselves ; and that their 
social apathy results from the very ideals that have constituted 
their spiritual greatness. 

If you believe that there is no happiness or possible good 
in finite life, you do not work with any great entlmsiasiii to 
bring about such good and happiness. If you believe that 
salvation is a matter of each individuars getting rid of his own 
delusion by his own self, you do not concern yourself overmuch 
with the salvation of your brother. If you believe that four 
thousand years ago your inspired countrymen established the 
most perfect possible social system, you will not work to 
obtain a better system— rather you will resist the idea that any 
improvement can be found. Fixity — finality — satisfaction with 
the old and already established — a supreme and immovable con- 
servatism : this is the real answer to the Hindu social problem. 

Social conservatism, spiritual individualism, and the ideal 
of renunciation of the relative life. This life in the world, 
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this ‘‘Maya/* is delusion and misery. Do not waste energy 
trying to improve it. Get rid of your individual dream con- 
cerning it, and be free. 

Here is the great division between Eastern and Western 
thought. The idea of progress — ^the idea of the Eternal Flux. 
Individual existence is inevitably a burden — individual es^ist- 
ence is potentially ideal, is tO’ be made ideal. Improvement 
of relative life — abandonment of relative life. 

What does, the Hindus ask, all your finite fussing and 
striving amount to? Does the millennium for which you are 
ingenuously toiling ever come any nearer? After thousands 
of years spent in elaborating your “civilized’* machinery — with 
your complex political, social and economic systems of to-day 
—are you any nearer happiness than was the savage you 
evolved from? Your “progress” has been simply the multi- 
plication of wants, and the increasing strain to satisfy them. 
Your “emancipation” of women has emancipated them only 
from the burdens of the home to the far greater burdens of 
coijimercial competition — which is destroying in them the only 
beauty and tenderness left in the world, ruining children and 
breaking up the family. Your democracy and freeing of 
your lower classes has brought you under the domination of a 
mass-mind culture, so that in your government, your art, and 
throughout your society, the voice of the least wise prevails 
by sheer weight of numbers. You have not moved on or up, 
you have simply kept moving. This is all that “progress” ever 
is, or does. 

Is this true? Are we, all of us in the Western world, 
laboring under a gigantic illusion ? Is there no possible 
advance or betterment in this life of ours? Are we fools to 
try? Has nothing happened throughout all these painful cen- 
turies but the continual piling up and tearing down of a child’s 
house of blocks? 

The answer is, would we go back — to the state of the 
savage, or of the feudal lord, or the pilgrim fathers, or to any 
state that is past? I have never met a person who would. 
When people talk of going back to the “good old days,” they 
think of going back to the advantages of that former state ; 
hut they always go, in imagination, with the mental equip- 
ment and at least some of the advantages of their present 
condition. 

For there are advantages. Through all the changing and 
experiencing and elaborating, something has happened. And 
lhat something that makes everything worth while to us, that 
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makes us declare to a man that we would not go back, is — 
oddly enough — precisely the same thing for which the Hindus 
are striving : expansion into a wider consciousness. Wc are 
conscious of including more, much more, within our boundaries 
of life and possibility, than the savage or the pilgrim fathers — 
or even the people of the nineteenth century. We vastly pre- 
fer the contacts, the richness of association of our present day. 
We have finer instruments, more responsive material, control 
over more subtle forces — and so a wider range of experience. 
Electricity is better than gas or steam, wireless than cables or 
telephones, round the world intercourse better than round the 
tepee or the town. 

It is this progressive expansion that has made all the 
suffering and striving worth while — and that is the meaning 
of life, for race and individuals. Progressive expansion : this 
is reality for us, as truly as expansion into the Absolute is 
reality for the Hindu. A gradual advance toward an ultimate 
perfection — or at any rate an ultimately satisfactory state. We 
believe in this, we are united as a S()cial body to accomplish it ; 
our interest, our faith, all our effort and our hope is centered 
and staked on it. Is this great urge and instinct of so large 
a portion of mankind simply a delusion — a trick of nature? 
Is it never to be realized? Arc wc merely squirrels running 
round and round our cagel wheel? I do not believe it. 

The Hindu says, your only happiness is in union with 
God. But ill this practical life, our good has" come through 
union with each other — a union that began with the first rude 
compact of the primitive clan, and has advanced to the 
amazingly complex union of modern international association. 
Notwithstanding all the w'ars and fighting and tiickery that 
still “hang over'' from the animal world into our human life 
of mixed and contradictory activities, there yet has been a 
steady forward move toward this sort of Oneness — a movement 
that is to-day gaining tremendoiisly in strength and deter- 
mination. And the time ininst come, according to the Hindus* 
own theory, when in the cycle of our spiritual and social 
evolution, the tendency to oneness overbalances and outslrip^^ 
the tendency to separate fighting. Even now, our natinaJ 
relation with one another is affection and union. No oik 
knows how relative life would appear if these two w^ere allowed 
to predominate. 

1 believe that East and West are approaching tlie same 
goal by different avenues. The East seeks to realize perfection 
by withdrawal from the distractions of the group, and imme- 
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diate individual liberation into the desired state of conscious- 
ness. The West seeks the gradual raising of consciousness for 
the whole race, and individuals are content to be held back 
until the whole group can come up into realization. One- 
ness together in working for perfection for all — ‘‘thy kingdom 
come oti earth ’* — is the aspiration of the modern Westerner. 

In the intelligent accomplishment of this great aim, we 
can be vastly helped by the psychological and spiritual science 
of the Hindus. They are the natural spiritual teachers of the 
universe ; and, I believe, have developed and cherished this 
subtle science of theirs through the ages — at the expense of 
other sides of life — to give it to ns all now, in the day of the 
world’s great spiritual crisis. Their penetrating insight, their 
clear and brilliant minds — minds trained in the philosophy of 
Bradley and Bergson as thoroughly as in their own, and at 
liome in every religion — their superb logic, their uncompromis- 
ing love of truth unobscured by passion for organization or 
dogma, their tolerance and sympathy with every form of belief, 
their sensitive searching for the right path for each individual, 
above all their understanding of the furthest deeps of the 
Inimaii spirit : these things naturally fit them to be spiritual 
guides and teachers. 

But to help effectively, they need to place a different 
emphasis in their religion. Not Renunciation, but Expansion 
of life is the ideal that will appeal to the modern. The Hindu, 
and all religions, put tlie emphasis renouncing this world on 
self-denial, self-sacrifice, renunciation. That is why religion 
has net captured the modern man. It goes against, rather than 
with, liis profound instinct for self-expansion, and for joy in 
this liie rather than scorn and condemnation of it. 

The modern wants a Ifosilive religious ideal. He wants 
goodnCvSs not crucified, bin triumphant. He wants to see good- 
ness capture and conquer and sweep men off their feet, by its 
jjheer radiant power and attraction. He wants not a Man of 
vSorrows w'cighed down with the sufferings of the world, nor 
a man of meditation who turns his back on them ; but a man 
of insiiiration who will point a practical and possible, an 
irresistible way out of those sufferings, and who will catch 
ns up in the fire of his cntliusiasni and bear ns along with 
him to accomplislimcnt. 

Thousands (ff years ago— many, many years before Christ 
or Buddha or .Mohammed — in the stillness of those forests 
where science and s^nritnality had their twin birth, a sentence 
was uttered that strikes straight to the heart of the man of 
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to-day. It was not “renounce” ; it was not “deny thyself, 
forsake the world, take up thy cross and follow me.” No. 
It was this simple statement : ''Happiness is in things that are 
great 

Great things to live and work for!— and the “little self” 
will be dropped off naturally, inevitably; like the body, when 
conditions are normal, simply not thought about at all. Not 
a forced and conscious renunciation, but a natural and 
spontaneous letting go, as something more interesting claims 
the attention. 

There are powers in man awaiting unfoldment as incredible 
to most people of to-day as the power to fly or to talk over 
the air was incredible to their grandparents. There are 
spheres of life awaiting our investigation, so exciting that the 
excitements of the little things at which we work so hard 
for a happiness that ever eludes — fade away like nursery soap- 
bubbles. Not the denunciation of those lesser things, but the 
opening up of the big ones and the making of them attractive, 
is the method to be followed with the spiritually young. And 
all ages and races can write under the banner of that long 
ago sage : 

"Happiness is in things that are great," 

(Concluded.) 


REVIEW 

OUTLINE OF ANCIENT INDIAN HISTORY AND CIVILISATION. 
—By Dr, R. C. Majumdar, M.A,, Ph.D. To be had of Chuckervertty, 
Chatterjee & Co., 15, College Square, Calcutta. 628 pp. Price Rs. j/Sf-, 
foreign 12s. 6d. 

The book presents, within a small compass, a connected and coni- 
prehensi\f view of Indian life in its various aspects, e.g. political, 
social, religious, literary, aesthetic and economic, from the earliest times 
to the Muhammadan conquest. Side-light has as well been thrown on 
such phases of it as domestic and civic conditions, judicial system, 
maritime activities and foreign relations. The account, given mainly 
from the Arthashastra of Kautilya and Sukraniti, of the municipal 
administration of Maurya capital, the democratic constitution of the 
Licchavis, the organisation of trade and commerce resulting in balanced 
distribution of wealth, and of the general character and systematic 
working of government, is interesting and illuminating. 

The whole fabric, which is woven out of materials carefully sifted 
from previous writings and the results of latest discoveries, has been 
embellished with the author’s own views characterised by the modera- 
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tion and the acumen of a critic. Some of the hitherto accepted 
hypotheses have been discussed and supported or refuted on fuller 
evidences and cogent arguments. In this respect the present work is 
a distinct advance on its predecessors. The author’s remarks on 
Alexander’s invasion, the democratic character of old monarchy, the 
gradual development of Indian art and the slow progress of Arab 
domination are forceful and, in certain cases, bold. Some of his reflec- 
tions, however, as for instance, those on the presumptions 
supremacy of tlie Brahmans, though apt in many respects, 
and on the Aryan missionaries paving the way for military 
conquest, may be said to be only plausible. One fine feature of 
the book is constant reference to old inscriptions, coins, literary works 
account of foreigners and modem researches from which the materials 
have been largely drawn. On the whole, it is an accurate and co- 
herent picture of the good old days of India with such play of light 
and shade as make us justly proud of the glorious achievements of our 
forefathers and profitably aware of their foibles and failures. 

The entire panorama has been surveyed under three distinct epochs 
of cultural development : 

(i) Vedic culture— from the earliest times to c. 600 B.C. 

, {2) Buddhism and Jainism— from c. 600 B.C. to c. 300 A.D. 

(3) Neo-Brahmanism — from c. 300 A.D. to 1200 .\.D. 

The epics which form the subject-matter of the second period have 
been relegated to a much later date than is generally assigned to them. 
The author’s notice of the philosophical systems of the Hindus is 
deplorably too short compared with his treatment of other literary 
productf.. 

The book is written in a lucid style. The author has appended 
to it, not without much labour, sufficient bibliographical and critical 
notes as a help for advanced studies on different branches of the subject. 
The work is suited not only to the requirements of general readers, 
but the I.A. and B.A. students of our universities will also find it of 
considerable use and value. It would have been very nice if some 
historical maps were added by way of illustration. The printing and 
get-up is good. 

FOURTEEN EXPERIMENTS IN RURAL EDUCATION.— By 
Various Writers, Association Press (Y, M. C. /!.), 5, Russell Street, 
Calcutta. XV ^127 pp. Price Re. 1-4. 

A short notice can scarcely do justice to the interesting materials 
contained in the booklet. Christian Missionaries, like many other 
agencies in India, in response to the growing need of a reorientation 
of the educational methods and policies in India and in order to make 
education more real and vocational, have started various educational 
ventures in different pails of India. The results of those experiments 
have been nicely described in the book under review, often with pictorial 
illustrations. 

There cannot be the lea^t doubt that the extreme unemplo3rment 
^hich has brought the economic life of India on the verge of collapse, 
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cannot be properly fought unless rural education with a predominance 
of vocational training is widely spread all over India. Thinking minds 
everywhere are seriously dwelling on the problem. The present booklet 
is calculated to be of great help to them as well as to the general 
reading public. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

Swami Sharvananda in Mysore 

After a period of incessant activity at Delhi, Swanii Sharvananda 
spent the last summer in the Mysore State. At Bangalore the Swami 
delivered lectures on “Man and the Universe,*’ “The Soul of Hindu 
Culture” and “Ancient Religion and Modern Science.” At Nandi Hills 
he spoke on “Science and Religion.” From there the Swami went to 
the Mysore city where he gave as many as eighteen discourses on the 
Gita and delivered a lecture on “The Making of New' India.*’ On 
Sunday, the 8th July, the Swami was invited by Mr. Shustry, Professor 
of Persian and Arabic in the Maharaja’s College, to give an address in 
Urdu at the Shia Mosque. The Swami’s subject was “Islam ainl 
Vedanta.” Many pious Mussalmaiis attended and also many Hindus. 
The Professor introduced the Sw'ami with kind words of appreciation 
of the work of the R. K. Order. The Swami in course of his speecli 
said that the misunderstanding between the two great religions in India, 
Hinduism and Islam, was due to a lack of understanding of each other’s 
scriptures and culture. In fac. both Islam and Hinduism spoke of the 
unity of Godhead and resignation to the w'ill of God. He illustrated 
his points wdth < iptations from the Koran and the Vedas. He explained 
and commented on the spiritual experiences of the Snti saints and 
Vedic seers. Next he gave a true explanation of image-’vorship which 
is said to be the main difference between Hindu:* m nnd Islam and 
said that the Hindu does not w'orship actually the idol bpt the ideal 
which the image symbolises. Prof. Shu.'^Lr} thanked the .Swami and 
appreciated his interpretations very much Pie fully engreed wdth the 
Swami in his interpretation of image-worship. He then garlanded the 
Sw'aiui amidst loud applause of the Muslim ami Hindu audience. When 
the audience dispersed, many venerable Mussalmaiis approached tlie 
Swami and personally thanked him for his words of good-will and peace 
and repeatedly requested him to come often to their mosque and give 
them opportunities to understand their ITindu brothers. 

The Sw'ami’s presence at ]\Iysore was taken advantage of by the 
local Sri Ramakrishna Ashrama to organise an influential committee 
to collect funds for building the A.shrama on the site granted by the City 
Improvement Trust Board in Vani Vilas Mahalla. 

R. K. Ashrama, Cawnpore 

The latest report of vSri Ramakrishna Ashrama, Cawnpore, (for the 
years 1926 and 1927) is a record of many useful activities. The followdiig 
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are some of them : (i) daily distribution of medicines free to the poor, 

with a daily average attendance of 150; (2) outdoor help to men and 
women of poor respectable .families; (3) relief work in time of famine, 
flood, etc. ; (4) free elementary education to the depressed classes in 
three schools ; (5) a students’ home where 8 students live free, 4 of them 
being college students; (6) a public gymnasium with 60 meiflrbers; 
(7) daily and weekly religious classes; and (8) library and reading room. 

All these works require to be developed considerably, which is how- 
ever ifot possible unless the public come forward with generous financial 
help. The Cawnpore Ashrama has been doing splendid work; and we 
earnestly appeal to our readers to do it all help they can. Contributions 
may be sent to Secretary, Sri R, K. Ashrama, Cawnpore, U. P. 

Centre of the R. K. Mission at Singapore 

A Jlrancli Centre of the Mission has been opened at Singapore in 
July last. In 1913 and 1919 Swaini Sharvananda, then President of 
the Mission Centre at Madras was invited by the local Hindus. The 
Swami’s visits were so inspiring and impressive that during his second 
visit in 1919 the Members of Arya Sangham — a local society working 
on similar lines as the Mission — resolved to hand over to the Mission 
all its properties, so that a centre of the Mission could be opened. The 
authorities of the Mission accepted the gift and expressed that a branch 
centre shall be gradually opened at Singapore. Since Swami Sharva- 
nanda’s visit in 1919, Swamis Abhedananda, Paramanaiida and others 
of the Mission passed through this beautiful metropolis of the Eastern 
Seas and lectured on the Ideas and Ideals of the Mission. In May 
last, Swami Adyananda was instructed by the Governing Body of the 
Mission to open the branch centre and take charge of it. Accordingly 
Swami Adyananda came down to Singapore from Kuala Lumpur and 
opened the centre. Several lectures have been delivered by Swami 
Adyananda on the Ideas and Ideals of the Mission. 

The Subjects of Swaniiji’s Lecture were : — 

(i; Sri Rarakrishna and His Mission 

(2) Heart of Hindu ism 

(3) The Plan and Purp<'se of Human Evolution 

(4) The Philosophy of Good and Evil 

(.s) The Message of the Bhagavat Gita 

(6) What is Vedanta 

The Swami is at present conducting an Evening Service on every 
Sunday at the Mission House when the following programme is 
followed : 

(1) Invocation and Chanting 

(2) Music 

(3) Preaching through Lectures and Discourses, or Study Class 

on the Bhaga\at Gita or Upanishads. 

The attendance at ad these lectures and classes has been large, 
^bout 120 members have tptil now joined the Mission and it is hoped, 
membership will soon be increased. An Advisary Committee to assist 
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the Swami has also been formed. The leading Hindus have agreed to 
serve there. The Mission has already obtained a plot of land from the 
late Arya Sanghani and appeals will soon be made to collect funds to 
put up the Mission House. The other lines of activities will also be 



Balurghat and Bankura Famine Relief. 

The Secretary R. K. Mission writes 

We have received detailed news of acute distress in Balurghat. The 
chief product of the place is paddy which grows only once a year. 
Owing to the repeated paucity of rain during the last three years, paddy 
did not grow well as it was expected. Particularly last year, the 
harvest was very bad. The people had to maintain themselves by 
mortgaging or selling almost all they had in their possession. As the 
paddy failed there was scarcity of straw without which it was next to 
impossible to thatch their roofs and maintain their cattle. So the 
sufferers sold their cattle some of which died of starvation. Houses 
without straw became unfit for habitation. During the sowing season 
they did not know how they would carry on their cultivation without 
money. At that time somehow they were able to sow seeds with the 
help of Government Agricultural Loans. They have, at present, to*live 
on insufficient foods and even to go without any meal for days together. 
Som^ of the sufferers deserted their villages lest they should witne.ss 
the death of their starving children. So long our work was going on 
from only one centre. But as there is an urgent demand for further 
work, we are thinking of extending our activities. The public fully 
know’ that we are greatly handicapped in our present work for want 
of funds. So our earnest appeal goes to all to help us with their kind 
contributions for continuing our activities. 

; It is now five mouths since we started relief w’ork in Bankura. At 
present, we are distributing rice and clothes fron four centres. About 
2,000 recipients are getting weekly doles of rice amounting to nearly 
93 maunds in 126 villages. The total amouiu of ri:e di.stributed uptil 
now in Bankura and Balurghat is about 1,401 maunds. And nearly^ 
1300 pieces of new cloths besides old ones have also been distributed 
among the needy persons. 

All contributions, however small, in cash or kind, may be sent to 
any of liie following addresses and will be gratefully acknowledged by 
the Treasurer of the Ramkrishna Mission. 

I. President, Ramkrishna Mission, Belir Math P.O., Dt. Howrah. 

2 Manager, Udbodhan Office, i, Mukhc,rjee Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

3 Manager, Advaita Ashram, 182A, Muktaram Babu St., Calcutta. 
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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

— SWAMI ViVSKANAMDA. 


Von. XXXIII. NOVEMBER, 1928. No. ii. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA 

III 

{To a Madrasi Disciple) • 

Hyderabad, 

The 2ist Feb., 1893* 

Your friend the young graduate came to receive me at 
the station, so also a Bengali gentleman. At present I am 
living with the Bengali gentleman ; to-morrow I go to live 
with your young friend lor a few days, and then I see the 
different sights here, and in a few days you may expect me 
at Madras. For I am very sorry to tell you that I cannot go 
back at present to Bajputana, It is so very dreadfully hot 
here already. I do not know how hot it would be at Rajputina 
and I cannot bear heat at all. So the next thing I would do 
would be to go back tb Bangalore and then to Ootacamund to 
pass the summer there. My brain boils in heat. 

So. all my plans have been dashed to the ground. That 
is why I wanted to hurry off from Madras early. In that ca^ 
I would have left months in u^y hands to seek out for some- 
body to send me ovei to America amongst our northern princes. 
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But alas, it is now too late. First, I cannot wander about in 
this heat, — I would die. Secondly, my fast friends in 
Rajputana would keep me bound down to their sides if they 
get hold of me and would not let me go over to Europe. So 
my plan was to get hold of some new person without my 
friendi^ knowledge. But this delay at Madras has dashed all 
my hopes to the ground, and with a deep sigh I give it up 
and the Lord’s will be done! However, you may be almost 
sure that I shall see you in a few days for a day or two in 
Madras and then go to Bangalore and thence to Ootacamund 

to see “if” the M Maharajah sends me up. “If” — because 

you see I cannot be sure of any promise of a D Raja. They 

are not Rajputs. A Rajput would rather die than break his 
promise. However, man learns as he lives and experience is 
the greatest teacher in the world. 

“Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven, for Thine 
is the glory and the kingdom for ever and ever.” My com- 
pliments to you all. 

Yours etc.® 
Sacchidananda.* 


AS WE KNOW HER 

By the Editor 
(C ontinued from the lai^^t issue) 

The invasion of India by the West not only disorganised 
India’s economic system, but had also its repercussion on her 
social system. It could not be otherwise. For the social and 
economic systems are interrelated in every country. We have 
often dealt with the socio-economic implications of the caste 
system. The present idea of the caste system, mostly held by 
Westerners and their apt Indian disciples, is extremely crude 
and meaningless. It is generally represented as a machine of 
tyranny invented by the upper classes, and especially the 
Brahmins, to perpetuate their authority on the iiiavsses. 
Nothing can be more erroneous than this. Any serious 
student of Indian history will find that caste has always been 
very mobile. Brahmins have often been made out of lower 
castes. Tyranny no doubt there has been. But as to that, 

* Swamiji used to call himself such in those days. 
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what social system has ever been able to eliminate the explo-i- 
tation of one class by another? Human nature will remain 
the same under all systems and we are yet to know of a system 
which is invulnerable to the wickednesses of human nature. 

The caste system was originated with the best of inten- 
tions. It has served wonderfully the manifold purpose for 
which it came into being. And even now it has not lost its 
utility. Caste divisions were necessary for several reasons. 
Wherever necessaries of life are locally produced, elimination of 
undue competition becomes necessary. This leads to divisions 
of labour. This in its turn leads to economic caste system. 
But such divisions become urgent when many races with 
varied grades of culture and traditions become incorporated 
into a single society. When that society has the goodness 
and sanity to recognise that the different races in whatever 
degrees of evolution, represent really new and invaluable 
aspects of humanity, without which humanity will be a poor 
uniformity, caste system tending to conserve the specialities of 
the*constituent races becomes still urgently necessary. But its 
necessity becomes almost absolute when the society has as its 
predominant aim the spiritualisation of its life in all its aspects ; 
for the competition for earthly riches then proves almost a 
menace. Which race or nation ever gained cultural or spiritual 
refinement without sufficient leisure to contemplate mental and 
vS])iritual realities ? 

How did people fare under this system ? Was it that they 
lost efficiency and moral vigour and became slavish? Were the 
masses degraded and discontented ? Our past history surely does 
not reply in the affirmative. India’s material prosperity, her 
great achievements in various arts and crafts, her manhood, all 
are well-known. If the caste system were indeed such a vicious 
thing, hoAv w^ere all the past glories of India possible? It is 
often forgotten that there is in the caste system itself a spirit 
inid a provision for the gradual promotion of lower castes to 
higher and higher grades. The caste system is not a dead 
machine. It is extremely mobile. It provides for ad- 
mixture of castes, for intermarriage, for granting greater and 
greater privileges. India’s social history is extremely chequered. 
Which country has shown such amazing powers of assimilation 
iis India? Caste system is not all conservatism, it is also 
liberalism. These tw > opposing forces are equally operative in 
fhe Hindu society and. steering it along the correct course. If 
We study the history social evolution in India from the pre- 
Vedic period down to the present day, we shall be amazed by 
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the variety of changes through which it has passed. Our critics 
do not care to remember that our present social system is not 
as old as '‘four thousand years.” It has undergone changes 
with the changes of conditions in India. S. T. observes : “If 
you believe that four thousand years ago your inspired country- 
men established the most perfect possible social system, you will 
not work to obtain a better system — rather you will resist the 
idea that any improvement can be found. Fixity — finality- 
satisfaction with the old and already established — a supreme and 
immovable conservatism : this is the real answer to the Hindu 
social problem.” We Indians however do not recognise India 
in this characterisation. It may serve the purpose of a foreign 
critic but not of truth. For this criticism is ignorant. Wc 
would ask such critics to point out another country where the 
social system has undergone as much change as in India. Does 
the modem West differ fundamentally from the medieval? 
What are those cataclysmic changes? It may be said that 
fundamental changes were not necessary in Western society 
because there was no caste system there. True. But that does 
not mean that caste system was wrong or unnatural. Each 
society seeks to serve an ulterior purpose through its social 
institutions. India had her own purpose to serve. And that 
could be best served through the caste system. The problem 
that India was faced wiln and had to solve appeared also before 
some of the Western nations : the problem of foreign races and 
cultures. What has the West done? She has nithlessly exter- 
minated them wherever possible, and antagonivsed them where 
she has failed to destroy. Compared with this brutal attitude, 
the caste system, with all its inevitable defects, was a much 
better and more honourable and h^miane solution. So the caste 
.system was necessar}^ But it was never fixed. It underwent 
tremendous changes with the passing of ages and it will undergo 
yet more changes to accommodate itself to the requirements of 
the present age. 

To us, looking from the outside, the much-vaunted Westeni 
society appears to have more blemishes than our own. But wc 
have the good sense to feel that an outside view of such an 
intimate thing as society can at best be partial. We do not rush 
in like some proverbial creatures. But we regret to observe that 
we have often found in foreign critics of our institutions an 
amazing self-complaisance. One cannot truly understand our 
social system unless one views it as one belonging to it. How 
does the caste system appear to a Hindu ? Or rather how did 
it appear to him ? — For we are no longer ourselves now, we arc 
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confused. It is not the limitations and rigours that appeared 
prominent to him. It was the inner purpose that they served 
that filled his mind and actuated him. He did not feel that the 
caste system was imposed on him by the wicked Brahmins. He 
felt that it was as much his as a Brahmin’s. He felt that the 
whole of life and duty was meant for the realisation of an eternal 
end, to reach which was in the power of every one. The duty 
that was allotted to his caste was enough for his purpose. The 
social disabilities there of course were. It is true the higher 
castes often felt the pride of position. These were the defects 
of this system. There were also the outcasts. But good was 
overwhelmingly more in it than evil. No social system can 
ever be perfect. India can proudly claim that she did not make 
wealth the standard of social superiority. Despite all these 
defects, the average Hindu’s mind thrived comfortably within 
this system. The Hindu proved as much efficient materially and 
intellectually as any other race, showing that the caste system 
did not cramp the capacities of men as is sometimes supposed. 
As to spirituality, we have already shown how much India has 
achieved in this line, — even her common children. Every Hindu 
felt himself a co-operator in a system which was designed to 
serve as a means of elevation of every race, man and woman 
to the position of Brahmanahood. This Brahmanahood did not 
in his view consist in birth or social position, but in knowledge, 
culture and spiritual wisdom. And in the achievement of this 
end, no caste or race was ever idle. Every section of people 
strove unceasingly to acquire greater and greater refinement 
of mixid and spirit. That is how so many religious sects arose 
among all classes of people. And it will be noted how each 
of these creeds taught its votaries not only highly metaphysical 
views of God, life and the world, but also refinement in 
behaviour, in food, ma.riage and domestic relations. Thus 
lower castes reached higher levels of culture. And such castes 
were in a subsequent period actually incorporated into higher 
castes by being granted the privileges of interdining and inter- 
marriage between them. It is unhistorical and ignorant to 
maintain that castes were fixed and their rigours unrelenting. 
So the Hindu did not trouble himself about the negative aspects 
of his society but lived his life pursuing the high ideals of 
religion and culture and saw his caste eventually promoted to 
higher ranks. 

Before the new Western industrialism came into India, 
there was no social contusion as in the present days. In fact 
the present social unrest is pre-eminently the effect of India’s 
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economic ruin. We do not deny that even before that there 
were causes for social unrest and even if the British had not 
come into India, social changes would have been inevitable. 
But there are ways to bring about those changes. In the past 
ages also such social transformations were brought about, but in 
peaceful ways. The present social unrest is suicidal in many 
respects. To-day, non-Brahmins will have nothing to do with 
Brahmins, their holy books, their Sanskrit language and their 
religious views. In the past .they would have sought to 
approximate the Brahmins in their excellences and thus 
achieved social upliftment. This suicidal element in the 
present-day social movements is not only hampering the 
progress of reform but is also weakening society and nullifying 
its beneficial inheritances. 

When people found that their caste occupations were gone, 
and even agriculture did not p&y enough, they no longer cared 
to observe the niceties of their caste duties. Money was 
wanted, and it must be found anyhow. Castes began to usurp 
each other’s opportunities and no longer could competition* be 
held in check. We have observed before that the elimination of 
earthly competition was necessary for the cultural and spiritual 
growth of the people. It was obligatory therefore that no 
caste should encroach unon another caste-profession. To-day 
we consider this restraint as a sign of snobbery. We grow 
eloquent over the Western concept of the dignity of labour, 
as if our people ever shirked a work wdien it w^as their duty. 
True dignity of labour really existed among our people. Fur 
we were taught that whatever the nature of aur duty, however 
low in appearance, when done in the required spirit, as an act 
of dharma, it was the highest action possible, as uplifting as 
the service in the temple. That indeed is dignity of labour and 
not taking to anything for the noble purpose of earning money. 
We are eager to teach our higher castes dignity of labour. It 
may be necessary under the present circumstances to do away 
with the restrictions of occupations. But if a Brahmin or a 
Kshatriya does not to-day take up tl e profession of a Sudra, let 
us not call it snobbery. It is the ancient instinct of caste 
dharma. Let us not call a noble thing by a bad name. 

The elimination of caste limitations did not however create 
opportunities of earning for the people. Avenues of earning 
were blocked by the ruthless competition and exploitation of 
the Western merchants. If people could somehow hold on to 
their ancestral professions, there would have been better 
chances of fighting the Western invasion. But that was not 
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possible. Thus it is that India to-day presents the woeful 
picture of a nation of economical and social vagrants. When 
people found no opportunity of earning, their despair and wrath 
fell on their own law-givers. — It was their ugly social system 
that was responsible for their present disabilities 1 Our Western 
Gurus came and lectured us on the crudities of our religion, 
morality and social customs. We swallowed whatever they 
said without a grain of salt. And the internecine quarrels 
began. Let us break the wicked social laws and we shall be 
saved ! Unfortunately salvation is yet far off, farther than 
before ; and the consequence has been that our social solidarity 
is gone. We are now unconscious of our social purpose, we 
have lost faith in our past, the good that was in it is no longer 
at our service, and w^e arc at the mercy of all sorts of wild 
fancies. This social disruption is directly the consequence of 
the Western economic and cultural impact tm India. But our 
critics do not care to know what we were in pre-British days, 
ho\y, we fared under the caste system, and that the evils were 
not its only features. They do not feel the constructive and 
positive spirit that lay behind the limitations. They look at 
tlic dry bed of the river and is struck by its high banks, but 
have not the imagination to feel that once there flowed along 
and between them a mighty current leading directly to the 
sea. And they grow eloquent over the social consequences of 
Mayavada ! 

And our treatment of our women ! — How atrocious ! This 
u a puzzle to our critics. They are ashamed to own us as a 
civilised race because of our infamous treatment of our 
women But if cur women had been what their sisters in the 
West at present arc, surely they and we w’ould have been 
acclaimed as quite civilized. But unfortunately, civilization is 
a word which has no fixed connotation. We in India find 
much in the modern Western woman, which vre scarcely admire 
and would never wish our mothers and sisters to imitate. All 
that glitters is not gold. The modern Western woman is not 
vSuch a happy and perfect being as is usually imagined. A 
tree is known by its fruit. If the characteristics of the modem 
Western woman are so desirable, why is it that marriage in the 
West is becoming daily a mere verbal affair, losing its sanctity 
and depth? How is it that divorces are becoming more and 
more numerous? How has it been possible for Judge Lindsey 
to reveal such horrible conditions of young school-girls? Why 
is chastity becoming a bj word of ridicule ? Why is the happy 
home getting rarer every day ? Why are women becoming more 
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and more frivolous? We by no means indict the entire 
womanhood of the West. What we mean is that much of the 
so-called modernism of the Western woman is of questionable 
merit, — it has yet to justify itself, and that so far as our present 
knowledge goes, it has proved on the whole harmful. Sane 
minds are increasingly realising that the old-world idea of 
woman, as the chaste, faithful wife, dignified mistress of the 
home and affectionate mother of children, is more fruitful and 
real than the present-day masculine and frivolous aspect of 
womanhood. When the ‘civilized* nations are finding their 
experience of the modern woman so distasteful, ‘uncivilized’. 
India may well be justified in not condemning the present 
jDOsition of her womanhood. Surely there is much room for 
improvement in it, but not perhaps in the fundamentals. 

The purity, dignity and nobility of our womanhood can 
stand comparison with those of the womanhood of any other 
country. Even our severest critics (of course the truthful ones) 
will admit this. It is not so much the faults of our woman as 
our men’s treatment of our women, that they condemn. Let 
us see how much truth there is in that condemnation. First oi 
all, there is the charge of child and early marriage. Most 
Indians feel apologetic before this charge. But is it, or rather 
was it, such a bad custom after all? One argument against 
early marri-^ge is that it assumes that all \vomen must marry, 
Hinduism does hold that most women, and of c^mrse most 
men, must marry. It must be always remembered that 
Hinduism •considers chastity as the very basis of moral and 
spiritual life and takes the utmost care to have it well 
established in the life of individuals and society. It will not 
allow any practice and custom to exist which will in any way 
militate against this central motive. Hinduism therefore docs 
not encourage celibate life within the society itself, unless the 
celibates earnestly devote themselyes to some noble, altruistic, 
moral and spiritual ideal, and even in such cases, they are 
expected to live a super-social life. The underlying idea is 
obvious. A celibate who will live the ordinary, worldly, life 
and yet will not marry, will more often than not go sexually 
astray. It is idle to deny that this observation is fundamentally 
true, for the sex instinct is indeed very strong in the ordinary 
man and woman and cannot often rest without satisfaction. 
Worldly celibates therefore are bound to prove injurious to the 
morals of the society. Of course, a society which does not lay 
such importance on chastity can afford to be mild in its restric- 
tion of celibacy within society. But India cannot. For her 
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foundation and goal being spirituality, she cannot afford to be 
lax about chastity which is an essential condition of spiritual 
growth. 

So India has made it a general rule that all men and 
women should marry. Those who would not marry must go 
out of society in the name of religion or similar high ideals. 
Of course such a general rule cannot but prove harmful to a 
few. But social laws, and for the matter of that, all laws of 
collective life, suffer always from such defects. It is true this 
custom tells more heavily on the women than on the men, 
because men marry at a later age than women and they develop 
by that time a sense of responsibility which helps them to 
choose themselves whether they should marry or go out of the 
world. 

The second argument against early marriage is that it 
ruins the health of the girls by too early consummation of 
marriage and deteriorates the manhood of the nation. These 
charges arc (piite true, so far as they are real. We have to 
admit that in the present days these evils have become more 
rampant than in the pre-British days, — that is to say, in so far 
as early marriage exists. We have mentioned previously how 
in our early boyhood, we have seen the older generations of 
our village men and women possessing well-grown physiques, 
free from weakness and disease. Early marriage was the rule in 
those days. Yet, how is it that there was no deterioration of 
the body? One obvious reason was of course that there was 
then joy in life and plenty of nourishing food available. But 
the more real reason was that consummation of marriage was 
delayed to a much later age. This restriction was possible 
bccarje of the joint family system and social cohesiveness. 
We are here speaking of Bengal. In Bengal, the little girl 
when she was married was not always allowed to live in her 
parental home, but wa.s brought to her husband’s, more truly, 
to her father-in-law’s pl^ce where she was daily taught, 
directly and indirectly, the w’ays and customs and the res- 
ponsibilities of her new home. This marriage was not so much 
a relation contracted between the husband and the wife as that 
the girl changed her parental home for the home of her father- 
in-law. Here she was never allowed to know her husband 
unless and until she was considered by the family to be fit for 
it. Thus the appaient evils of early marriage were carefully 
obviated. 

It is pertinent lo ask, why was early marriage at all 
necessary if consummation of marriage was duly delayed? 

2 
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The answer lies in the constitution of the family in those days 
—the joint family system. A Westerner will scarcely be able 
to understand the complex forces that work in such a family 
and the responsibilities the women of the family have to bear. 
Their first duty is of course to carefully and smoothly serve the 
multifarious interests of such a big family ; — all must be satis- 
fied and yet no abnormalities should be allowed to develop. 
Their second and more important duty is to hold the entire 
family in trust and love. Human mind is the same everywhere. 
The Hindu also has selfishness, jealousy, anger, distrust 
and all the evils that man is heir to. Any of these can easily 
devastate a family in no time. It can be easily guessed what 
tremendous responsibilities lie on the shoulders of the ladies 
of the family, for it is they and not the men, who hold together 
and look after the family. The women have to be very 
tolerant, very patient and understanding, absolutely unselfish 
and supremely loving. And it is to the glorious credit of 
Hindu women that they often rose ccpial to their duty. 
Such women necessarily enjoyed the respect due to a queen 
and a goddess in the family and society. 

Now, such goddesses cannot be made easily. Why do we 
love our sisters always? Why sisters always love their brothers 
easily, however ugly and bad they might be? It is because 
in our early years, our mind is more generous and unselfish 
and can lo'‘'e more easily and that love becomes more 
permanent. With adolescence we develop idiosynciasies, are 
particular about our choice, have more pronounced likes and 
dislikes, and cannot love so disinterestedly and liistingly. That 
is why grown-up girls could not be expected to enter a new 
family and thoroughly assimilate herself into it. She could not 
be expected to love either her husband or his people so whole- 
heartedly. She would often prove a foreign, unassimilated 
element in the family, causing conflict and disniption. She 
would not also so thoroughly assimilate the ways of the new 
family, the associations of her father’s home having been too 
deeply impressed on her mind. These psychological reasons 
made it urgent that the bride should be of young age and un- 
developed mind and easily assimilable. Hence the system of 
early marriage. Family life in India was supremely happy in 
those days, and succeeded in producing many great women 
whose piety, unselfishness, service and wisdom still exist as 
sacred traditions in every village. 

The joint family system is disappearing with the coming 
of the British to India. The reason is often economic. Money is 
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scarce. We have become much too poor and have become more 
selfish. Early marriage is now harmful, because the counter- 
balancing influences of the joint family system exist no longer. 
This as also various other reasons have compelled the marriage- 
able age of girls to be raised considerably. Even without the 
efforts of Indian social reformers, the changed socio-economic 
and cultural conditions would have abolished early marriage, — 
not because it was such an evil and shameful thing, but because 
it does not suit the present conditions. In the ancient ages, early 
marriage was unknown. In course of time, circumstances 
necessitated the origin and growth of this institution, changed 
conditions have again annulled it. 

The essential pre-requisite of early marriage is the joint 
family system which is also its proper atmosphere and safe- 
guard. The joint family system is rapidly decaying under the 
new economic conditions. The new economic necessities are 
driving men out of their ancestral homes and villages to distant 
towns and cities. The village industries are mostly dead now. 
People are compelled to look for “service** for their livelihood. 
So when the men go to towns, their wives and children also 
have to follow them there. The joint families are automatically 
breaking to pieces. Those members of the family, who can 
earn hard cash in Government services or as lawyers are alone 
the principal support of the family. Those wdio are not 
fortunate enough to have acquired sufficient literary education, 
have to rely on their more affluent relatives for the support of 
themselves and their wives and children. When the village 
industries were alive, such parasitism was not necessary, 
because all members could find more or less employment in 
their family professions themselves. When living is so dear, 
it cannot be expected that brothers will forever bear the burden 
of their less fortunate brothers. They have to separate ; and 
brides require to be educated and growm in age so that they 
may take immediate charge of their husbands* households. 
That is how early marriage is getting out of vogue more and 
more quickly with the passing of years. 

Foreigners cannot be expected to go so deeply into our 
social motives and purposes. Our own people also have un- 
fortunately forgotten them and hang their heads in shame 
when they can legitimately hold their heads high before all 
world. 

It is our opinion that the true secret of the laws and 
customs pertaining *^0 the inter-sexual relations in India^can be 
found easily, if we bear in mind that chastity is always 
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considered by Hindus as the most precious of life’s possessions. 
In a joint family, or in any family, the open association of 
man and wife is always considered bad form. India never 
denied the fact that sex-consciousness is most pernicious and 
has its gross as well as subtle forms, that the attraction of men 
and women, even of the highest type, has at its base some 
form of sexual consciousness (except, of course, when they 
recognise each other as only spirit). It is therefore considered 
bad form that any association of men and women, which has 
reference to sex instinct, should be done publicly. Such an 
exhibition is bound to have adverse effect on young minds whose 
first training in life has always been considered in India to be 
Brahmacharya (continence). The husband and wife must never 
meet in the day-time. The wife shall go to her husband only 
after the whole house has retired and must return from him 
before the family has awoke. In fact, in a typical Hindu home, 
even the slightest expression of sex-attraction is carefully 
avoided. We w^ell remember the horror of the villagers in the 
early days when a bride was ever proposed to be sent to live 
with her husband who perhaps had been working away from 
home.' This open association with husband and the implied 
neglect of the responsibilities of the family home were considered 
scandalous. Now things are totally changed. Now it is the 
rule that wives live with their husbands. There are many 
anomalies in T-ur present conditions. We have not yet settled 
down to any new plan. We are yet on transition. W hat form 
the family or the conjugal relations will finally take in con- 
formity witli the Indian genius, is yet to be seen. 

Chastity, again, in our opinion, seems to be at least partly 
at the basis of the purda system. This purda system is the 
second great charge against the Hindus. No doubt it is bad. 
It affects health. But we must not forget that too much 
freedom also often results in a hysterical life for the modern 
woman. How purda came to originate and be established in 
India has not yet been fully ascertained. Some hold 
Mussalmans responsible for it. There is undoubtedly some 
truth in it. Others consider it to have been originated as a 
sign of respectibility and aristocracy. But there are evidences 
that from very ancient times, Hindus have formed the habit 
of allocating seperate jurisdictions for women, separate scopes 
of social and family activities, and separate portions in the 
home to reside in. Women used veils in ancient times. 
Besides the very genius of the Hindu race was directed to the 
conservatfbn of sexual purity. All these, we think, resulted in 
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too much accentuating the differences of men and women. 
We must also remember in this connection that Hindu women 
did not often require to go out of their homes in discharge of 
their duties. Most of their duties were located within the 
home itself. This also evidently contributed to the growth of 
the purda system. 

Anyhow, it must be admitted that the purda system had 
some adverse effect on our women. But it will be a great 
mistake to take it at its face value, that is to say, as an im- 
prisonment of their women by Indians. The custom grew 
without any conscious effort of the men themselves. And 
women enjoyed the utmost freedom within the limits. An 
inside view is the only true view. Once the limitations of the 
purda are recognised, the rest is all freedom. Most Hindus will 
emphatically avSsert that their mothers were the queens of their 
homes, enjoying the respect of all the members of the family. 
The purda is not what the foreigner thinks it to be. He is 
also apt to conceive the purda and the position of women in all 
Oriental countries to be the same. This is a great mistake. 
This at least is certain that if the ideas that are associated in 
the average Western mind with the purda have any actual 
basis, it does not exist in India. 

The third charge is about our treatment of our widows. 
Our foreign critics fail at the outset to understand the signi- 
ficance of widowhood in India, and that is partly because they 
do not understand the significance of Hindu marriage. Here 
also the secret lies in chastity. It will be apposite to quote 
here what we wrote on other occasions regarding the Hindu 
marri.tge : 

'‘The significance of Hindu wifehood often proves a puzzle 
to many. The glorification of Sati-dharma apparently indicates 
that the position of the wife is in itself well-recognised and 
honourable. Yet every wife considers her position truly 
lionourable only when she has become a mother. From yet 
another standpoint, that marriage is looked upon as the highest 
in which the husband and wife do not know each other physi- 
cally and live a life of unbroken continence. Marriage from 
that point of view is a concession to human weakness which 
fears to stand alone and seeks the companionship and service 
of another, and thus falls short of the ultimate ideal — Sannyasa. 
These three aspects of a wife’s position may seem unrelated 
and mutually cont’-adictory. For it may be quite plausibly 
^J^gued that if we look upon marriage as a neceSary evil, 
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woman’s position either as mother or wife has a stigma attached 
to it. And again, if motherhood is the higher ideal, surely the 
honour of wifehood suffers. This apparent puzzle is easily 
solved if we remember the idea underlying all these three view- 
points, — the idea of chastity. Yes, wifehood is glorious if it 
is- instinct with the noble ideal of Sati-dharma or a similar 
spiritual ideal, for it then becomes a means to higher realisa- 
tions. Such spiritual idealism presupposes a high degree of 
sex-control and is therefore much better than vagrancy and 
debasing sentimentalism. But a woman should emancipate 
herself from . even the restricted sexuality which wifehood 
implies by bearing one or two children, — motherhood implies 
sublimation of love-emotions and greatly helps the elimination 
of sexuality from life — and refusing thereafter to have any 
carnal relations with her husband. Motherhood therefore 
indicates a greater realisation of chastity. But it is of course 
best to maintain absolute continence even though married. 
Even that however falls short of the highest ideal, for even in 
it sex-consciousness is not totally absent. The very highest “is 

therefore the monastic ideal That life is the highest 

which implies the greatest amount of chastity.” 

‘‘What is Sati-dharma ? It is one aspect of the Hindu ideal 
of the spiritualisation auxl deification of every being. The 
ultimate object of vSati-dharma is purely spiritual. The wife 
seeks constancy to look upon and realise her husband as the 
Divine himself. Her daily ministrations to her husband and 
his family are sacramental to her. Her life is a continued act 
of worship. This is why when the husband dies, she does not 
set up his picture on the altar of wx rship I'he worship of the 
eternal God, which while the husband was living was being 
done through him, becomes now direct and immediate. She 
gives herself to purely spiritual life, to contemplation, medi- 
tation and worship of her chosen Divine Ideal. She does not 
feel any break between the life of the wife and of the widow.” 

It will be seen from the above that widowhood is not a life 
of mourning at foundation, but a release into a higher spiritual 
freedom. The life of the spirit that she developed as the wife 
now becomes more pronounced in her widowhood. We need 
not, therefore, shed too many tears on her fancied miseries. 
Miseries she has, but these are more economical than psycho- 
logical. When the joint family system flourished, the economic 
position of the widow was always more or less ensured, either 
in her husband’s or in her parents’ home. She had also ample 
scope rhefi of living a disinterested, serviceful and religious 
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life. The disruption of society has greatly circumscribed those 
opportunities, and she has now to look for other scopes for the 
career of her soul’s life. Her economic position also has 
become precarious. That also requires to be improved. Swami 
Vivekananda often used to suggest that the village education 
of India might profitably become the widows* special province. 

All these difficulties there are. But the modem critic is 
more solicitious of the widow’s sexual life than her economic 
or spiritual life. We are not unaware of the many falls of 
young widows. But no tree should be judged by the worm- 
eaten fruits that lie on the ground. The essential question is 
whether widowhood has always resulted in moral degradation. 
All honest people know that the reverse is the fact. We are 
not unmindful of many exceptions. These we impute to the 
disturbed social conditions and the consequent loss of morale 
by the people. We for ourselves will not judge Hindu widow- 
hood by the present state of it. Offer the widows means of 
honest livelihood (that is quite possible without remarriage) 
aird scope for altruistic activities and the present regrettable 
state of things will quickly disappear. 

Regarding the remarriage of widows, Swami Vivekananda 
used to scornfully remark that he did not know that the great- 
ness of any nation depended on the number of husbands a 
widow got. He considered remarrying by a widow as a regrett- 
able fall from the ideal. The argument, often put forward, 
that since men are allowed to remarry, women also should 
enjoy the same right, is not so convincing as it appears. First 
of all, some people must stand for the higher ideals in society ; 
up till now, the higher ideals and nobler traditions of society 
have been in the keeping of our women. Some must be en- 
trusted with the difficult task of their maintenance. Why 
should not women contiiivie to be they? Such a clear division 
of duties is necessary in corporate life. — Everybody’s business 
is nobody’s- business. Secondly, that there arc ps^^'cho- 
logical differences between men and women is being in- 
creasingly recognised. Woman is more idealistic in nature 
than man. It is more favourable to her nature to be faithful 
unto death. To contract conjugal relations with more than 
one man in life would be doing violence to her nature. 
Naturally, therefore, if idealism is to have place in social life, 
it will be better to leave it to women to maintain it than to 
men. 

It would be Mle to deny that such a task necessarily 
imposes great hardship on the widows. But we can scarcely 
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forget that if the social ideal is to be maintained on a high 
level, this imposition cannot be escaped. We must not be too 
soft-hearted. This world is a very imperfect world and we 
have to make the best of things. We may seek to alleviate the 
sufferings of the widows, but let us not do so through their 
remarriage. The beneficial influence the Hindu widowhood is 
exerting on the conjugal life of the people cannot be over- 
estimated. With the disappearance of the noble ideal of a 
widow’s life, the ideal of married life itself will degenerate. 
The respect for motherhood will appreciably deteriorate. And 
above all, the extreme regard for chastity which is the very 
life-blood of the Hindu race, will become very much weakened. 
Can we afford to lose so much ? If not, let our noble widows 
suffer for the nation. They have always received the homage 
of our heart and they shall receive it unto eternity. 

From what we have said about our socio-economic system 
or about the position of our women, it does not follow that we 
want those conditions to be perpetuated or consider them to be 
perfect. We hold that till the beginning of tne modern era, 
India did very well in all those respects and need not be ashamed 
of her achievements. We know that conditions have changed 
profoundly and therefore our customs and institutions also must 
change. And they have i: deed been clianging. Did not Swami 
Vivekananda exclaim in the surety of his unerring vision : 
‘T see India 's young, she is not old and effete” ? 

(To be concluded) 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND HIS DISCIPLES 

(Continued from the last issue) 

Sri Ramakrishna’s high estimate of his great disciple, 
Swami Vivekananda, is well-known. To quote the words of 
vSwami Ramakrishnananda (Sasi) : 

^Gunimaharaj in telling the story of Naren’s (Swami 
Vivekananda ’s) first coming, said, ‘When I saw this boy enter 
the room I thought, can such a boy come out of Calcutta where 
everyone is mad after money and pleasure — where everything is 
Rajasika (feverishly 'active) ? I could see that his mind was 
three-fourths turned inward and only with the other fourth was 
he doing all these outer things. One comer of his .shawl was 
dragging on the ground, his hair was a little dishevelled, as if 
he was careless about such things.* ** 
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How the Master felt towards Naren is made plain by the 
following incident narrated by Yogin-ma : 

‘'Once Naren had not come to the Temple for some time 
and Thakiir (Ramakrishna) growing impatient to see him, came 
to Balaram’s house and sent for him. Naren came at his free 
hour. When it was nearly time for him to return to college, 
Thakur came to the ladies’ quarters and called me. ‘Naren must 
go back to college, can you not give him something to eat?* 
he asked. Then he added, (and he had such an winning way, 
no one could resist him) ‘You have little boys who go to school, 
you must have simple cuiTies for them. Can you not spare 
some for Naren ? He is such a good boy.* I took some rice and 
a few curries and carried them to Naren. When he had eaten, 
Thakur told me to pour water over his hands, repeating : ‘He 
is such a good boy.* Then Naren went back to his college 
hut he came again later in the day.** This was the first time 
Yogin-ma saw Naren. 

Perhaps those were days when Naren was passing through 
hard times. In the words of Sasi : “Often he had to go without 
a meal. Once he had had no food for two days. He came that 
evening to the house of a friend where Guriimaharaj had also 
come. Guriimaharaj was eating, with Latu by his side. As 
he ate, Latu mixed some curry with rice, walked across and 
laughingly threw it into Naren’s mouth. Naren told me at 
once he felt his full, as if he had eaten a hearty meal. . . . 

“From the outset Guriimaharaj *s love for Naren was un- 
lx)unded. When Naren did not come to the Temple for a time, 
Gurumaharaj would grow so restless that he would weep even. 
Once when I was with him, he kept running first to the Ganges 
side, then to the road side, to see whether Naren was coming. 
At last he told me to brng a carriage. I ran two miles off to 
get one and together we drove to Naren’s house. We found him 
in his dingy room on the ground floor. ‘Why have you come?* 
he asked with evident annoyance on seeing Gurumaharaj. 
‘What will my family think when they see a Sadhu coming to 
see me like this?* In reality, however, he was annoyed that 
Gurumaharaj should have paid him so much honor. 

“Naren’s unselfishness and loving-kindness had no limit. . . 
There was no one more tolerant in the matter of mistakes. If 
any one committed a blunder he would say : ‘That is very 
good. How could we learn, if we did not commit blunders?* 
He never condemned the man. 

'‘Once when wo were returning from Dakshineswar, Naren 
insisted on taking me home with him. His mother had saved 
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his Slipper for him, but without letting me know it, he gave 
this to me and went without food himself. When bed-time 
came, he put me on his cot under the mosquito curtain. I was 
very tired and fell asleep at once. In the morning when I woke, 
I found that Naren had spent the night on the bare floor at the 
other side of his room. 

''He was very indifferent to his surroundings. In his own 
house he lived in a dark damp room on the ground floor. Books 
lay about everywhere. On the fire was always a pot of tea. 
Here he would sit and read, lost in his thoughts. When he 
grew tired or hungry he would drink a tumbler of the tea 
boiling hot and then go on with his study. 

"While he was still attending college he used to study all 
day and spend the night in meditation. This constant use of 
the brain brought on severe pain in his head which kept him 
rolling on his bed for several days. Hearing of it Gurumaharaj 
came to the house of a devotee near by and sent for him. ‘But 
he cannot get up from his bed,* some one explained. ‘Just tell 
him, he will come,* Gurumaharaj replied. Naren came and as 
he sat down by Gurumaharaj, the latter ran his hand lovingly 
through his hair saying: ‘Why, my boy, what is the matter? 
You have headache have you ?* Naren said that at once all the 
pain left him. 

"Once a drama by Keshab was to be performed and to 
Naren was assigned the part of a Sa'inyasin (monk) Gurii- 
maharaj expressed great satisfaction when he heani of it and 
insisted on being taken to see the performance. Naren acquitted 
himself most creditably of his task and uftci the play was over 
Gunimaharaj had him brought out m the hall that he might 
again see him in the orange cloth. It seemed to give him the 
greatest pleasure to have him dressed as a Sannyasin. 

"While we were living with Gurumaharaj at the Cossipore 
Garden House, there was a period when Naren spent all his 
time in meditation or in making Japam (repeating the Lord’s 
name) until his eyes were red and he did not even come to 
serve Gurumaharaj. His longing to realize God was so intense 
that he declared : ‘If by taking a handful of filth and swallow- 
ing it, I could realize God, I would do it.* One evening when 
I went to call him to his meal, he was sitting in meditation ; 
and just as an expression of affection, I ran my hand over his 
back. It was at once stained with blood. I looked and saw 
that his whole back was covered with mosquitoes and was 
bleeding. He was completely unconscious of it.** 
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Said Yogin-ma : ''The night on which Naren took 
Mantram (received initiation) from Thakur he was like a 
mad man. It was at Cossipore Garden and all night he walked 
excitedly round and round the house. Finally he went to 
Thakur and said, ‘Give me peace.* Thakur said to him : ‘How 
little you can bear ! This fire that is lighted in your, heart 
I bore in mine for twelve years and you cannot bear it for one 
night, but come crying for peace. . . .* ** 

Rakhal (Swami Brahmananda) who had come to the Master 
before Naren, was like his own son. He slept in the same room 
with him, sometimes in the same bed, and he dared to show a 
greater familiarity with him than any of the other disciples. 
When Sri Ramakrishna would be sitting on the floor, he would 
come up behind him, put his arms round his neck and rock 
him back and forth. Rakhal had no lack of reverence. To 
Sri Ramakrishna he was always a little boy. Sometimes Sri 
Ramakrishna would feed him from his own plate. 

, Despite his tender intimacy now and then a shadow of 
doubt fell across Sri Ramakrishna’s mind. Did Rakhal look 
upon him as a real father? One night he had the proof. 
Rakhal was sleeping in his room. Sri Ramakrishna was thirsty 
and asked the boy to bring him some water. Rakhal gave a 
grunt of refusal, turned over on his mat and went to sleep. 
Sri Ramakrishna exclaimed with delight : "I see now that he 
really thinks of me as his own father ;** and he went about 
telling everyone of the incident. 

Vnienever Sri Ramakrishna was asked how a man would 
act who had gone beyond the three Gunas (that is, had 
transcended material bondage) he always replied "Like Rakhal.** 

How’ the disciples passed their days is told in these words 
by the di.sciple Sasi : "Jt was only on Sunday that there was 
a crowd at the Temple ; on other days Gurumaharaj was left 
alone with his few chosen ones. Not every one could stay with 
him, only those w^hom he chose to have. And why did he keep 
them ? In order that in one night he might make them perfect. 
Just as a goldsmith gives shape to a lump of gold, so he would 
mould them so that their whole life would be changed and they 
could never forget the impression he had stamped on them. 

"He possessed the peculiar power to discern at once whether 
a man was fit or not. Sometimes people would come and want 
to stay with him but he would see that they were not fit and he 
Would tell them with child-like frankness, 'You would better 
go home.* When now and then there would be a feast and 
Gurumaharaj wojuld be sitting with his disciples, a man would 
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sometimes come who was not really good but who by sitting 
with him wanted to appear as good ; at once Gurumaharaj 
would make him out and would say : ‘Here is a man who is 
not pure. He will spoil my children.’ Without hesitation 
he would send him away. 

‘‘When he was alone with his special disciples, they would 
sing and talk and play together. If a visitor came, he would 
tell him : ‘Go and have a bath, eat something and rest awhile.* 
Then about two o’clock he would begin to talk and he would 
go on teaching for five or six hours continuously. He would 
not know when to stop. 

“Sometimes Gurumaharaj would wake at four in the 
morning and he would call the disciples who were sleeping in 
his room saying : ‘What are you all doing ? Snoring ? Get 
up, sit on your mat and meditate.’ Sometimes he would wake 
up at midnight, call them and make them spend the whole 
night singing and praising the name of the I,ord.’’ 

When Sri Ramakrishna’s wife, Saradamani Devi, or Holy 
Mother as she is called by Sri Ramakrishna’s children, first 
came to Dakshineswar, she was quite young and she had to 
live in the small ground-floor room of the Concert House. 
Often she had to live alone. “Only through one little 
opening,’’ said the Holy Mother, “could I see the outside 
world and I vould watch there all day and night just to catch 
one glimpse of Thakur, but when he passed be would draw 
his cloth across his face. Thus days went by without my 
seeing him.’* 

She fell ill some time later. “One of the Bhaktas 
(devotees) of Thakur said I must move to another house, so he 
gave two large trunks of trees, costing five hundred Rupees, 
to build one. These were brought up the Ganges, and I told 
Hriday that he must tie them to the shore, otherwise the tide 
would come up and float them oS. But Hriday tied only the 
outer one, and in the night the tide rose and floated the other 
one away and they had much difficulty in recovering it. In 
the morning Hriday began to scold me saying : ‘It is yonr 
lack of faith that caused all this trouble.’ But Thakur said : 
‘Why are you scolding her? It is because you negected to tie 
the log that it has got away.’ The logs were sawed up and 
a little house built for me in the • village near the Temple. 
There I lived with Lakshmi and a maid-servant to care for 
mo 

'‘I-Iriday’s wife who was stopping in the village near the 
Temple chanced to be ill at one time. She had a maid-servant 
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with her, but I also went to nurse her, while Hriday remained 
with Thakur. It was the rainy season and he was not well. 
As Hriday had all the worship in the Temple besides ^serving 
and cooking for Thakur, I was anxious lest Thakur would not 
receive proper care ; so my thought was constantly with him 
and I found it very hard to stay with Hriday’s wife. Suddenly 
there appeared at Hriday’s house a Brahmin lady who said: 
^Why should you stay here ? Your heart is all the time at the 
Temple. This servant can do what is needful here. Come 
back to Thakur.* So she took me back to the Temple and 
together we would nurse Thakur at night. 

‘T was always so shy when I came to him that I drew 
my veil down to my chin. He would ask me why I veiled 
myself and tell me to lift it. But I could not draw it up 
beyond my nose. One night, however, I remember he talked 
the whole night of the Lord and I became, as it were, mad. 
When dawn broke I found myself standing before him with 
my veil thrown entirely back from my face and lost in what 
hf was saying. The daylight suddenly recalled me to myself. 
I drew my veil quickly and ran to the Concert House. 

“Once I asked Thakur with what name I should make 
Japam. He looked up at me so searchingly that I was 
frightened and blushed. He replied : ‘Take any name you 
like. Only believe that all power lies in the name you choose 
and it will surely save you.* 

“I spent much time in my village also ; . . . During his 
last illness I asked to come and be near him and he allowed 
me to do so. Then when I would bring his noonday meal, 
I wculd sit by him for an hour, fanning and serving him.** 

These Saradamani Devi’s own words give glimpses of her 
life at the Temple. He^ days passed in loving, self-forgetting 
service, but some looked with questioning eyes on her presence 
there. “There was a Dhakta by the name of Yogin who spent 
much time with Gurumaharaj. One day the maid-servant, 
Brinda, said to him : ‘Your Paramahamsa is a fraud. He 
pretends to be very pious all the day, but when night comes 
and every one is sleeping, he slips away and spends his time 
with his wife.* This implanted a doubt in Yogin* s mind and 
he determined to remain for a night at Dakshineswar and see 
for himself what happened. Just at midnight he saw 
Gurumaharaj *s dooi open, while in the bright moonlight he 
could see Holy Mother sitting in meditation on the upper 
verandah of the Concert House. Gurumaharaj walked toward 
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it, passed quickly by and went on down to the Panchavati to 
meditate. 

“Overpowered by a sense of the unworthy suspicion of 
which he had been guilty, Yogin followed the Master and 
threw himself at his feet, begging his pardon. Guruniaharaj 
smilingly assured him, then added : *It would do no good to 
go to Mother. She is not in this world. Her soul has gone 
far above it. Did you not see as you passed?* ** 

Sarada Devi never complained of her wifely lot, nor did 
she feel it a hard one. She lived for many years in the home 
of her parents and it seemed often as if her husband had 
forgotten her. But when at rare intervals she saw him in his 
mother’s house at Kamarpukur or in her father’s house at 
Jayramvati, he was always gently mindful of her welfare and 
tried never to cast any shadow over her young heart. Holy 
Mother later when speaking of this narrated the following 
incident : 

“Once I and one of the ladies of my family were eager 
to go to see the performance of some strolling players, Imt 
Thakur would not let us go. When he saw how disappointed 
we were, he was greatly concerned to console us. He himself 
acted out a play he had once seen, giving the words, the music, 
the songs, everything, aHhough he had heard it only once. 
We were so carried away by his performance that we forgot 
all about the one we had missed.” 

Sri Ramakrishna often said to her: “When one has 
earthly children sometimes they are bad and disobedient, but 
the children I have brought to you {i.e. his vlisciples) arc good 
and pure and will never cause you trouble.” 

The story of perhaps the greatest of Sn Ramakrishna’s 
women disciples, Gopaler Ma, has been often told. The 
following incident, as narrated by Swami Ramakrishnananda, 
was characteristic of her. “One day after Sri Ramakrishna 
had passed away, some of his disciples went to see her and 
found her room full of mosquitoes and other troublesome 
creatures. Although she did not appear to mind them and 
kept on repeating the name of the Lord, it distressed them to 
see her in such discomfort, so next day one of the disciples 
carried her a mosquito curtain. That night when she sat down 
to repeat the Name, she found her mind constantly wandering 
to the curtain, thinking whether a cockroach or a rat might 
not be eating off a comer of it. 

“Seeing this, she said : *What ! This wretched curtain 
thus to take my mind away from my Gopala !* And without 
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ado she made it up into a bundle and sat down again to her 
devotions with the mosquitoes all about her. 

“The next morning we were just getting up at the Math 
(monastery) when Gopaler Ma appeared. She had walked all 
the way (at least five miles) and must have started at three 
o’clock. She laid the bundle down. 'What is it?’ some one 
asked. Tt is the curtain you gave me yesterday. It takes my 
mind away from God. I don’t want it,’ was her answer ; and 
nothing could persuade her to take it back.” 

Yogin-nia said that when they (lady devotees) would 
catch the first glimpse of the dome of the Dakshineswar Temple 
from the river, they would grow so impatient to arrive and 
see the Master that they would feel as if they wanted to jump 
down from the boat and run over the water. Sri Ramakrishna 
used to tell them they could come in a boat, but he did not like 
them to return by the river after nightfall, so, often they would 
walk the long way back, reaching home at ten or eleven 
o’clock. 


{To be concluded) 


PROGRESS OF RELIGION DURING THE LAST 
HUNDRED YEARS* 

[With particui.ar Referknce to the Life and Teachings of 
Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa] 

By Swami Nikhilananda 

II siTpri: mP?!: h 

“Progress” which means “going forward” docs not apply, 
ill the strict sense of the term, to the historical religions, as 
their reformers simply reinstate, during periods of decadence, 
the fundamental principles of their respective religions in 
their pristine excellence. Christianity, Buddhism and Islam are 
founded on the lives and teachings of Christ, Buddha and 
Muhammad and their teachings no subsequent reformer 
transcended. The word “Progress” however, may be used 
loosely with referciice to such periods of decadence when the 

* Read at the C- nve^ition of All Religions held on the occasion of 
the Centenary of the Brahmo Samaj last August. 
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activities of the reformers help religion to regain its former 
purity. This phenomenon is particularly noticeable in the 
Sanatana Dharma of the Hindus. Neither founded by any 
man nor based upon the authority of a book, Hinduism rests 
upon some Eternal Laws which have been revealed in the pure 
heart of the Setrs, called Rishis. This supersensuous know- 
ledge, perceived only through the subtle power of Yoga, has 
been recorded in its entirety and purest form in the Knowledge 
portion of the Vedas. The real significance of these Eternal 
Laws is eclipsed, now and then, on account of various causes, 
and Krishna, Sankara, Chaitanya who are called prophets or 
Incarnations only re-established the true meaning of the Vedas 
in varying measures. 

After Sri Goiiranga, Hinduism passed through such a 
period of darkness during the eighteenth century. It was 
perhaps the darkest period of our national life during the last 
few centuries. The beginning of the nineteenth century 
witnessed some ripples which were only the harbinger of a 
coming tidal wave. A momentous revolution has always ks 
precursors. Historically speaking, two factors might be said 
to be at work in the progress of Hinduism in the eighteenth 
century. The first and the more important factor is the expres- 
sion of the inherent lifc-pr'aciple which lay dormant during its 
period of decline. The second and the indirect factor was an 
adventitious c le, namely, the contact of India with Britain 
which accelerated this work of rejuvenation. 

The characteristic feature of the nineteenth century is an 
awakening of the reflective spirit, a quickening of criticism, 
a revolt against authority and tradition, a demand for freedom 
in thought, feeling and action. The notion begins to prevail 
that truth is not something to be handed down by authority, 
but something to be achieved, to be won by free and impartial 
enquiry. A truculent spirit is noticed everywhere. The Christian 
Missionaries of Scrampore who came to the country closely 
following the flag of the English rulers aided materially in 
quickening the spirit of protest against the religious ideals 
and time-honoured customs of the Hindus. Coming as 
evangelists of a new faith and apostles of a new culture, they 
made a profound impression upon the mind of young Bengal. 
The College of Fort William, started in 1800, accelerated 
the speed of cultural conquest. A group of anglicised 
Bengalees, under the leadership of free thinkers like D’Rozzio, 
relentlessly attacked the religion of the Hindus and took 
malicious delight in their open disavowal of Hindu social 
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customs. The teachings of the Sruti and Smriti were relegated 
to the scrap-heap. A decided leaning was shown to the 
Christian religion and to the conventions of the alien society. 

It was but the inevitable concommittance of the then existing 
state of Hinduism. The pages of the religious history of that 
period are blackened with internecine and shataieless struggles 
l^etween different sects. Vaishnavism, the religion of pure 
love, and Tantrikism, the cult of Mother-worship, became 
bywords for sensuality and corruption. Social vulgarities 
expo.sed themselves everywhere in their horrid nakedness. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that Christian Missionaries made a 
clean sweep of everything before them. 

The outstanding reformer of the time was Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy. He handled almost all the problems of the day, social, 
educational and religious, and left everywhere the impress of 
his great intellect. He gave a rational interpretation of the 
Vedanta Philosophy which justified the wisdom of the Hindu 
Seers, and thereby checked for the time being the proselytising 
activities of Christian Missionaries. He attempted a reconcilia- 
tion of the fighting Hindu sects from the higher standpoint 
of Vedanta, in explaining which he generally followed Sankara, 
though he did not accept monasticism as the highest spiritual 
ideal. He was a close student of the Bible which he considered 
superior to the Hindu Scriptures as regards the sanction and 
basis of morality. He denounced the image- worship of the 
Hindus as utterly inconsistent with the highest religious ideal. 
The Raja, through his theistic interpretation of the Vedanta, 
preached the unity of God. The new religion, known at his 
time as Vodanta-Pratipadya-Satya-Dharma (the True Religion 
as propounded by the Vedanta), was influenced, to some extent, 
by the monotheism of Islam and by the ethics of Christianity. 
The Raja had a very poor opinion of the Hindu Puranas and 
failed to find therein the evolution of the grand ideal of Bhakti. 
With the zeal of an apostle and the self-denial of a martyr, 
he vindicated the unity of God. He was the first Hindu to 
attempt a rapproachement of the ideals of the East and the 
West and to conceive the ideal of a synthetic religion. 

The orthodox reaction of the Hindus under the leadership 
of Sir Radhakanta Dev went against the liberal policy of 
Ram Mohan Roy. The Christian Missionaries also became 
more vigorous in their activities after the passing away of 
the Raja. The mantle of Ram Mohan fell upon Maharshi 
Devendra Nath Tagore, who was more of a devotee and a 
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poet than a polemical philosopher. His views against image- 
worship were more pronounced than those of Ram Mohan. He 
changed the new religion to some extent, and named it 
“Brahmoism.” The monotheistic religion of the Raja was 
modified by Devendra Nath into intuitional dualistic theism. 
The Maharshi was greatly influenced by the Upanishads and 
felt little attraction for the Bible. But in his later life he repu- 
diated the claim of the Vedas to infallibility and laid greater 
stress upon intuition and reason. 

Even during the life-time of Devendra Nath, Brahmananda 
Keshab Chandra Sen became a noted leader of the Brahmo 
Religion. At his time the Brahmo Samaj became the most 
powerful platform for the dissemination of the religious ideas. 
He soon became the leader of the more forward section of the 
Brahmos and founded the Bharatvarshiya Brahmo Samaj. 
Pratap Chandra Majumdar, Bejoy Krishna Goswami and 
Sivanath Sastri were among his able lieutenants. Unlike his two 
great predecessors, Kesab did not know Sanskrit. He held Christ 
and Christianity in greater veneration than did Ram Mohan 
and Devendra Nath. A momentous event in the life of Keshab 
was his meeting with Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa of 
Dakshineswar in the March of 1875. Since then a profound 
change was noticed in tne religious convictions of Keshab. 
We shall come to this point later on. 

The Brahmo movement of the second and third quarters 
of the century helped to make Hinduism dynamic and liberal 
and saved it from the bigotry of the orthodox school. It is true 
that it could not touch the masses. But its activities extended 
to the other parts of the country, and everywhere it has made 
the way easy for a broader and more catholic conception of 
religion. It has enfranchised the mind of young Bengal and 
made it alive to the consciousness of a new' ideal. It tried to 
bring about a harmony of religious through eclecticism. The 
greater part of its activities was devoted to social reform, the 
influence of which upon the Hindu Society cannot be gainsaid. 

Like the counter-reformation movement in the Roman 
Catholic Church, orthodox Hinduism also raised its voice agaiiKst 
the protestant Brahmoism. Pandit Sasadhar Tarkachudamani 
and Sri Krishna Prasanna Sen became popular interpreters of 
orthodox Hindu Philosophy. Bankim Chandra Chatterji gave 
a rational explanation of Hinduism, especially with regard 
to the life of vSri Krishna. Bhudev Chandra Mukherji wanted 
the Hindus to follow their time-honoured rites. Vaishnavisin 
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and Tantrikism revived under Sisir Kumar Ghosh and Siva 
Chandra Vidyarnava. The Yogic practices also began to 
attract the attention of a section of the people. The reaction 
against the Brahmo ideal went so far as to give an esoteric and 
dogmatic interpretation of and to justify many Hindu rites and 
ceremonies. Theosophy did a signal service to the cause of 
Hinduism by stemming the tide of Christianity, particularly 
in Madras. Like the Arya Samaj in the Punjab it appealed 
to the educated section of the Hindu community. It gave a 
mystic explanation of the Hindu conception of heavenly planes 
and the hierarchy of Hindu Gods and Rishis, etc. It has also 
stimulated a desire among Indians to study their sacred books, 
especially the Gita and the Upanishads. Swami Dayananda, 
the founder of the Arya Samaj, gave a theistic interpretation 
of the Vedas, and enjoined upon his followers to perform the 
five obligatory sacrifices of the householder. He believed in 
the Divine origin of the Vedas and laid the greatest emphasis 
upon its study. The Arya Samaj denounced image- worship 
^nd the Sraddha ceremony and adopted a vigorous attitude in 
the matter of social reform. Hinduism thus passed through 
the travails of a new birth by the action and reaction of the 
orthodox and the heterodox ideals. The real meaning of Hindu 
religion was not yet clearly comprehended. 

During the second and third quarters of the century 
various reforms were suggested and some of them partially 
carried out. But it was a piecemeal reformation of Hinduism. 
The different sects took up different facets of Hindu religion. 
The conservatives fought for the husk whereas the radicals 
clung to the polished grain. But none of them thought that 
neither the husk nor the grain could help the growth of the 
plant. The grain requires the protection of the husk for its 
germination. Without any loss or damage to its own integrity, 
the evolved instinct of the race reriuired a healthy assimilation 
into itself of the new ideas and ideals which came into the 
country in the wake of foreign contact. Besides, the supreme 
necessity of the time demanded a synthesis which, while 
realising the eternal principles of the Sanatana Dharma, would 
recognise the value of its rituals and mythologies for the evolu- 
tion of a complete spiritual life — a synthesis which would not 
only weld into a homogeneous whole the heterogeneous ideas 
of Hinduism, but would also justify its claim as the eternal 
religion by demonstrating its all-inclusive character as com- 
prehending the ither living religions of the world. This 
demand of the time was fulfilled in Sri Ramakrishna. 
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Sri Ramakrishna was a unique product of Hinduism. An 
embodiment of purity and renunciation, he directed his entire 
heart and soul, even in his boyhood, to the realisation of That 
by knowing which eveiything else in the world is known. 
His soul-enthralling prayer, sincere devdtion and child-likie 
eagerness for the vision of the Divine Mother were the means 
by which he realised this desired goal. He observed the 
rituals while on his way to the goal but discarded them when 
he reached it. He demonstrated that fonnalities of religion 
have a great efficacy for the aspirants but a Siddha Purusha 
does not stand in need of them. He practised Sadhana through 
various disciplines of Plinduism. He followed the principles 
and observed the formalities of Christianity and Islam, and at 
the conclusion of each Sadhana realised the same truth cul- 
minating in the Monism of Vedanta. Thus he justified the 
wisdom of the Vedic Seers, “The Truth is one but the Sages 
call it by various names.** The cardinal features of his realisa- 
tions may be summed up as follows. Dualism, Qualified 
Monism and Monism are but three stages in the unfoldmenj 
of spiritual life through which every sincere Sadhaka must pass. 
Monism is the last stage when the perfect soul realises his 
oneness with God. Religion can be transmitted to others by 
the will and the touch of great teachers. In the Sanatana 
Dharma of the Vedanta ar ‘ to be found the eternal laws of 
all other religions of the world. Every one must stick to his 
own religious i'eal and think that other religions also proclaim 
the same truth through different ways. If one religion is true 
then all other religions must be so. All religions alike have 
produced their saints and seers. Not new to tl.e Hindus, these 
truths have been repeatedly declared in the Vedas, the 
Upanishads and the Gita. Without Sri Ramakrishna they 
would have been equally authentic. Put without him they 
would have lost in the modem age the stamp of authority that 
only comes from the direct rcali-vation of God. They would 
have remained subjects of the obscure disputes of the Pundits. 

Sri Ramakrishna reasserted in the modem age of science 
and reason the great Tmth of Hinduism and also of all religions, 
that God is the most real thing in the world and all else is 
false. The condition of his realisation is the utter renunciation 
of “Lust and Gold.** Sri Ramakrishna wonderfully reconciled 
the bellicose ideals of Jnana, Bhakti, Karma and Yoga and could 
offer this grand synthesis because he stood at that point of 
equation in which the great conflicts of religions neutralise one 
another. 
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A flower in full blossom cannot but attract bees from all 
quarters. Keshab met him and was profoundly struck by his 
spirituality. Keshab enriched his ideas about the Motherhood 
of God from Sri Ramakrishna who also broadened his concep- 
tion about the harmony of religions. This found partial 
expression in the Navabidhan, the name by which Keshab’s 
party came to be known after some of his co-workers had 
separated themselves from him and founded the Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj. The Navabidhan aimed at founding a Universal 
Religion. Its creed was eclectic in nature, being derived 
from Hinduism and largely supplemented by the Bible and 
influenced by the thoughts of Hamilton and Reid of the Scottish 
School of Philosophy as well as scmie of the theistic thinkers 
of the West. An eclectic religion select the best things out 
of several religions and seeks to fuse them into a unity — a 
unity which perhaps is not perfect, being neither natural nor 
living. Hence it cannot be synonymous with Universal 
Religion. 

* And soon a new wave of Hindu revival passed all over 
the country. By coming in contact with Sri Ramakrishna, 
a number of Hindus who had discarded, according to the pre- 
vailing fashion, their vSacred threads, again accepted them. 
Bejoy Krishna Goswami who later on became an ajjostle 
of Vaishnavism, was greatly influenced by vSri Ramakrishna. 
Hirananda of Sindh, a close follower of Keshab, was much 
drawn to Sri Ramakrishna and spread his ideas in his native 
province 

The task of spreading the mesvsagc of harmony and tolera- 
tion as preached by his Master, fell upon Swami Vivekananda 
who infused a new life into the dead bones of Hinduism. He 
carried its banner to the New Continent and stood there as the 
representative of the oldest religion of which Buddhism is a 
rebel child and Christianity a distant echo. He preached there 
a religion to which other religions of the world were only a 
travelling, a coming up of diffrent men and women through 
various conditions and circumstances to the same goal. He 
proclaimed the unity of God and the unity of man to the 
world. He gave out through the Parliament of Religions, held 
at Chicago, the great truths of Hinduism. Man docs not travel 
from error to truth, but from truth to tnith, from truth that 
is lower to tnith that is highef. He denounced the theory of 
sin and laid the greatest emphasis on the inherent Divinity of 
man. Brooding over sin does not make a man virtuous. 
He broadened the outlook of the world regarding the Sanatana 
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Dharma which, rightly understood, is not a religion among 
religions, but Religion itself, j:he Absolute Religion. From the 
highest flight of the Vedanta Philosophy of which the latest 
discoveries of science seem like echoes, to the lowest idea of 
idolatry with its multifarious mythologies, the agnosticism of the 
Buddhists, the atheism of the Jains, each and all have place in 
Hinduism. And of this Hindu religion the distinctive feature 
is that of the Ista Devata, the right of each soul to choose its 
own path and to seek God in its own way. He justified image- 
worship as suitable for particular persons all over the world. 
Though, the ultimate Truth is beyond name and form, yet It 
is sought to be realised by different religions through different 
symbols such as the Cross or the Caaba, the Church and the 
Mosque, the Book or the Image, the Chest and the Dove. 
Denunciation by some of the image-worship prevailing in 
certain climes and ages does not deprive it of its spiritual value. 
Further it cannot be gainsaid that apart from its symbolic 
character the image has a spiritual reality of inestimable value 
to its own votaries. The liberal reformers of Bengal of thS 
nineteenth century, who thought the principles of Hinduism 
to be the cause of social evils, directed their activities to reform 
Hinduism. But Swami Vivekananda prescribed remedies of 
social evils by keeping intact the eternal principles of the 
Sanatana Dharma. 

Swami Vivekananda gave a wider interpretation of Karma 
Yoga suited to the modern age, and boldly asserted that if 
Jnana and Bhakti are ways for the rcaMsation of God, then 
Karma Yoga, the service of man knowing him as the veritable 
manifestation of God, is equally efficacious for the attainment 
of the Highest Truth. If the one and the many be indeed the 
same reality, then it is not the recognivSed modes of worship 
alone, but all modes of struggle, all modes of creative activity 
are paths to realisation. To labour is to pray. “To him,** 
in the wo’-ds of Sister Nivedita, “the worship, the study, the 
farm-yard, the field are as true and as fit scenes for the meeting 
of God with man as the cell of the monk or the door of the 
temple.** “Arts, Sciences and Religion,** said the Swamijee, 
“are but three different ways of experiencing a single Truth. 
But in order to understand this we must have the theory of 
Advaita.** 

The twentieth century has dawned upon the history of 
the world with a new hope, aspiration, faith and outlook. 
In the course of two decades India has traversed the track of 
centuries. Bigotry has given place to catholicity. The Bahais, 
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the Ahamadiyas, the followers of H. H. the Aga Khan, like 
the Sufis of old, have liberalised the conception of Islam. The 
creeds of Buddhism are being made popular in the land of its 
birth. The instransigent Christianity of the last century has 
become more accommodating to the cherished ideals of the 
people. Sikhism, especially in its reformed character, has 
become a force in the Punjab to reckon with. The old cry of 
truculent protest against the Sanatana Dharma has given place 
to the new slogan, ‘‘Back to Hinduism.” In place of blind 
imitation of Western ideas, we find a healthy acceptance of the 
wisdom of the Aryan Seers assimmilating into it the researches 
of modern science and philosophy. Religion which was 
banished from society and which hid itself in the forest and 
worm-eaten books, is swiftly occupying its legitimate place in 
the scheme of life. It has supplied the Jacob’s Ladder joining 
the earth with heaven. Renunciation and purity are being re- 
cognised as the acid test for leadership in all spheres of work. 
The conviction is daily gaining ground that religion does not 
depend so much upon formalities and conventions as on the 
attitude of life towards the world. Realisation of ideals and 
its accompanying transformation of character are being recog- 
nised as the criteria of spirituality. The ideal of monasticism 
has captured the imagination of a cultured section of the people. 
The necessity for superscnsnous perceptions is being felt by the 
contemporary philosophers for solving their many outstanding 
problems. One growing tendency among religious aspirants 
is to discard the hereditary preceptors and receive instructions 
from those who have dedicated their lives to the acquisition of 
spirituality. Thus religion has caused a new ferment in the 
individual as well as collective life. 

What is the trend of modern religious thought? The 
world asks: ‘‘Is there not a unity of Spirit? Is there not 
a Universal God?” Shall people go on asking, ‘‘To which 
God shall we offer our oblations?” Every religion is demand- 
ing to be recognised as the Universal Religion. But what 
are the conditions of a Universal Religion? Such a religion 
cannot be a historical religion solely based upon the life of 
a man or the authority of a Book. It must recognise rituals, 
mythology and philosophy as suitable for different grades of 
evolution. It must acknowledge Karma, Jnana, Bhakti and 
Yoga as equally efficacious for the attainment of the Highest 
Truth. While recognising the empirical reality of the universe, 
it must soar into the ineffable realm of the Absolute which is 
the only basis of a stable philosophy. It must recognise the 
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inherent Divinity of man and therefore must be a cult of hope> 
faith, strength and fearlessness. It must be broad as the sky 
and deep as the ocean, accommodating infinite varieties of 
thoughts, innumerable creeds and dogmas and recognising all 
religions with their kemals and husks as leading to the same 
goal. Thoughtful men have begun to recognise in the Vedanta 
the expression of the Universal Religion. Vedanta has already 
glided into society with gentle footsteps. Like gentle dew 
drops, again it is proclaiming the arrival of a radiant dawn. 
It will alone lead us to the broadest conception of the Summuni 
Bonum, the liberation of Self which goes with the service of 
humanity. 

Let this Convention proclaim the New Message : “Peace 
and goodwill to all ; malice and hate to none.*' 

'liTfnT: ii 


THE WAY TO FREEDOM 

[A story] 

By Gita Dkvi 

Through the heavy torrents of the raoiisoon rain a small 
cottage could be seen, lit up by the flashes of bright lightning ; 
and from its windows flickered a dim light. 

Inside there sat a small groap of nicr and a boy 
of about seventeen. They were silhouetted against the red light 
of a wood fire. They were talking of many things, — one began 
telling his friends of his pilgrimage across the great snows to 
Kailash, !he dwelling place of Siva and Uma. 

The lx>y listened eagerly ajid also asked many questions 
about the route ; for he was determined to make a pilgrimage 
to this Holy Place. 

A few months later, Sivaprasad walked along the hot 
dusty road. He did not notice the slow-moving bullock carts, 
the mango trees or the sparkling streamlets. He had come 
many miles on the pilgrimage and now he was returning from 
the Holy Place. Plis face was sad for he was disappointed. 
He had found no God, the gap in his heart was still empty for 
something he knew not what. He was thinking : “Is there a 
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God? What is religion? I have read many books and have 
seen many Sadhus, yet they have not helped me.** He was 
thus returning to his mother disappointed. 

Thinking these sad thoughts he caught up with an old 
Sadhu. Out of habit he saluted the old father. '‘How child? 
why such a sad face returning from God’s own dwelling?” 
"God?” said Sivaprasad, "Where is God? I have not found 
Him although I have read the Holy Books, performed various 
sacred rites and gone on pilgrimage.” 

The Sadhu looked quietly at him. "Is it so, my son? 
Art thou heart-sick ? Religion is within. God is within. Until 
thou findest Him there thou canst not find Him without. Come, 
let us travel together and let me beguile thy sorrow with a story. 

"In the olden days there lived an old banya, named Ram 
Saran, in a little village on the banks of the Ganges. He was 
a very devout Hindu, so after his daily bath in the Ganges he 
would sit and chant Toolsidas’ Ramayana, He had a small 
grjcen parrot with a red ring round its neck, called Mitoo, who 
would sit with his head on one side listening attentively to his 
master’s reading. 

"Ram Saran was very fond of his parrot. He talked much 
to Mitoo, and taught him to utter the name of Rama, at which 
he became very expert. 

"One day a Sadhu came to the village and happened to 
pass Rani vSaran’s house. Seeing the Sadhu, Ram Saran wished 
to pay him a visit, so after observing his daily duties to his 
Lord he set out. Just as he was leaving Mitoo called him and 
sair, 'You are going to the Sadhu, pray ask His Holiness why 
I am not yet released from bondage. The Holy Books say 
that whosoever takes the name of Rama will be freed from his 
bondage ; here I am always taking His name, yet I am not 
freed.’ 

"Ram Saran was a little surprised to hear his parrot say 
such things, but he remembered his request and told the Sadhu 
what had passed between them. 

“The Sadhu hearing the story, sat very quiet and still, with- 
out replying. When Ram Saran came home for his dinner, 
Mitoo at once asked him what answer he had brought. So what 
could poor Ram Saran do but say that he had no answer and 
that His Holiness only sat quiet without replying. 

"The next raoniing the parrot was found dead in its cage, 
and his unhappy master was ver>’’ sad w’hen he carefully took 
him out and put him under a tree near-by. No sooner had he 
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done so than Mitoo suddenly came to life and flew on to one 
of the boughs. Ram Saran was half pleased and half amazed, 
and said, ‘Ah, Mitoo, Mitoo, why did you deceive me ? How, 
being dead, did you come to life?* Mitoo replied, ‘My beloved 
master, you yourself brought me the secret. You said that in 
reply to my question the Sadhu had sat silent and still. I under- 
stood that he meant that I could not gain my freedom by merely 
repeating Rama’s name, and that I should control my sense- 
organs and absorb them in Prana. The Prana, I must dissolve 
in the mind, and with the mind thus concentrated I should 
take His name ; then only would His name help me to gain 
my freedom. I did so, and you thinking I was dead opened 
my cage and set me free.* 

“Hearing the parrot’s words it stnick Ram Saran that he 
himself after reading the Scriptures and observing all the rites 
of his religion, had not yet attained his freedom. So he W’cnt 
back to the holy man begging him for his help.’* 

After telling his story the old father did not speak. He 
was watching his young companion’s face which had lit ftp 
with a great under.standing. 

Many years later, in a monastery at Benares, a much loved 
monk attained the Everlasting Peace. It w^as the young boy 
who had walked alone to Siva’s dwelling in search of the 
Great One. 


THE MODERN EDUCATION OF THE 
ORIENTAL WOMAN 

By Sistkr Nivedita 

It is clear that if the modern mind, with its scientific 
severity and its accurate sense of time and place, is to find 
any Oriental expression, the school will have to become as 
much a part of life to the Eastern girl as to the Eastern boy. 
Severe intellectual discipline and anxious knowledge of facts 
must be added to the delicate grace and deep mother-wisdom 
of the Oriental woman. Truth must be carried from the 
mythological into the scientific setting. The passion for know- 
ledge must no longer be reserved for the religious, but must also 
be awakened, on what we commonly distinguish as the secular, 
side of life. Strong personal refinement will no longer appear 
as guide sufiicient in facing the problem of life. Warm affec- 
tion will no longer be thought the only desirable qualification 
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for the sick-bed nurse. And the information and training, 
necessary to such offices, will have to be sought by a girl as 
eagerly as was ever the knowledge of cooking, or the skill to 
offer household worship. 

But the school and the home, while thus equally necessary, 
must in the ideal education act and react upon one another. 
They must not represent different and antagonistic worlds, but 
separate elements in a single complex whole. The one must 
illuminate and explain the other. That which at the hearth- 
side forms a vague but beloved dream, must be brought by 
education into clearness and understanding. That life is fore- 
doomed to failure in which school and house seek to thwart and 
baffle one another. Thus, the heroic literature which in the 
family is a haunting inspiration, becomes in school and college 
an ever-widening field of joy and knowledge. The gentle 
dictates of the mother are heard again, with more impersonal 
authority, from the lips of the teacher. The growing in- 
tellectual vision makes increasingly precious all that the love 
arid faithfulness of parents and forbears have built up for us, 
through the patient ages of the past. I^ife moves onward, into 
wider and wider reaches of thought and expression, without 
sacrificing anything of its old integrity and coherence. 

We cannot foresee a time when the school will cease to 
be a necessity. After the great transition is accomplished, 
when the whole of the modern consciousness has found its way 
into every Oriental language, the school will still be needed, to 
initiate the education of each rising generation on a level not 
lower than that to which the preceding was born. The per- 
plexity of the present for Eastern peoples is much more pro- 
found. There is still before each one of them a long period 
of constructive adjustment, when the very materials have to 
be brought together, out of w^hich the future of education is to 
be built. At all times, but more especially during such periods, 
it may be said that, important as are the methods of education, 
its aims' and motives are even more so. What is the conscious 
purpose which Oriental nations ought to put before themselves, 
in this task of working out new conceptions of womanly 
training? Oriental countries are theocratic in type. With 
them, the nation constitutes a church, and each act of public 
and domestic life a sacrament. Without loss of this passionate 
reverence, they have now to turn about to the creating t)f a 
great sccularity. Ideas, hitherto only Western and seemingly 
new-fangled, have new deliberately to be ranked as high as 
any in the heritage of ihc Faith. Self-organisation and indus- 
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trial co-operation, the civic spirit and the good of all the people, 
have now to take their place beside scripture and ceremony as 
obligations in no sense less sacred and less binding. The thrill 
given to the Greek by restrained expression, by nakedness of 
fact, by definition of limit, is now to be felt by all mankind. 
Orientals certainly must learft it, if they are in any sense to be 
modernised and made efficient for the struggle of the world, — 
for out of it was science born. I^earning has now, in the East 
as in the West, to take on its largest relationships of space and 
time. Henceforth it is not enough to understand the structure 
of a plant. Its geographical distribution and the historical 
significance of that distribution have also to be grasped. No 
fact, no custom, no word, but to the modern mind has its far- 
stretching meanings and relativities. The depth and patience 
of mediaeval culture would seem to be banished for a while, 
but only because the human mind is in the throes of taking on 
new superficial dimensions of an extent liithcrto undreamed of. 

If we are to avoid mimicry and parasitism, however, we 
must understand that these aims have in every case to be 
approached through the familiar. Botany, for instance, must 
be studied by one from one’s immediate surroundings, from 
the rice in the rice-fields and the green growths about one’s 
door. History must be a sense developed in every people from 
their own surroundings, used in the elucidation of their own 
past. Geography must start from the house itself, and focus 
itself on the L jmeland. Language must be concentrated in the 
mother-tongue. 

What vast labours of scholars and prophets will be neces- 
sary before such education can be placed on its feet in Eastern 
countries ! And how self-effacing n?ust the v^orkers be ! Men 
who might be famous and powerful if they uttered their voices 
in European tongues, will have to bury their glory, for the 
sake of the poor and oppressed, in their vernacular languages. 
Sons of the saints, apprehending afresh the highest ideals of 
humanity, must devote burning ethical energy to the inter- 
pretation of orthodox duties as enshrining these. Even failure 
in the humble task of aiding the homeland and mother-kindred 
will have to be recognised by the whole Eastern community as 
infinitely nobler than victory in any other field of effort. Such 
is the spirit that shall make it poSvSible for the Oriental countries 
to bridge the perplexities that lie before them. Such is the 
communal striving that shall enable the Eastern woman of the 
future to sum up in her own person more than the glories of 
all the past. 



WHAT WE ALL BELIEVE 

By S. T. 


“One test of tnith is that people proceeding by different 
routes, arrive at the same destination.” Another test may be 
that one person pursuing a line of inquiry along several different 
avenues, by means of each arrives at the same conclusion. . . 

According to the orthodox Christians, this truth is : that 
God, the ultimate power and Cause of this universe, is a Person. 
Jesus Christ is His only Son and Incarnation. All the misery 
in the world comes through violation of the will of God, which 
is sin. Salvation, and the ‘solution of life’s problems, comes 
with forgiveness of sins through the sufferings and Atonement 
of Christ — through, the individiiars recognizing Christ as his 
Saviour, and in turn following Christ’s path of self-sacrifice and 
self-denial. 

The Christian Scientist and New Thought groups, on the 
other hand, smile at these “old-fashioned ideas” of sin and 
atonement. They say that God is Mind. The creative power 
behind all things is thought. Misery conics through wrong 
thinking, salvation through right thinking. The problem of life 
is solved by the individual through his right thinking, creating, 
or “dcmon.strating,” desirable instead of undesirable experiences. 

Then come the Hindus who tell ns that God is Absolute 
Existence. Misery^ comes through the illusion of relative exist- 
ence and separate individuality. Therefore salvation is not in 
demonstrating any individual experience, but in the renuncia- 
tion of such experience — in non-attachment and non-desire for 
the things of the relative world, and coming into consciousness 
of the Absolute. 

And again, come the Theosoi^hists and the psychic group, 
whose whole philosophy is built round the development — 
spiritual, mental, and emotional— of the individual ego. They 
say that God is a great cosmic Being, who has delegated other 
beings— Masters, guides and supermen— to direct our spiritual 
evolution through a series of worlds. And the solution of life’s 
problems is to maintain close and harmonious contact with these 
spiritual directors, to serve and obey them- ; and to progress 
under their guidance into states now completely beyond our 
comprehension. 
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You will notice that each of these theories apparently flatly 
contradicts the other ; and it is not strange that people seeking 
spiritual light from one to the other of these religious organiza- 
tions, become confused and bewildered, and often end in worse 
case than when they started. 

To me it seems that there is truth in each of these state- 
ments — but a complete and final truth in none. Many problems 
wcndd be solved if men would practise the principles of love 
and selflessness taught by Christ— and by other great teachers. 
Thought is a creative force ; we are using it, and should use 
it constructively and intelligently. Egoistic attachment and 
desire do make for misery in relative life — which as we know 
it now, is a life of Jimitatioiis and bondage. And it is reasonable 
to suppose that beings in other states of existence are influencing 
and affecting us, as our life in turn is affecting the animal and 
plant worlds. 

But what of the other half of these statements of * ‘absolute 
truth** ? 

Who really knows either that God is a Person, or a Divine 
Mind, or Absolute ConsciousnevSs, or a Cosmic Being with bene- 
volent intentions toward us ? Men rationally feel that the power 
that creates life is a beneficent power — certainly not a power 
inimical to the individual lives to which it gives rise. There- 
fore they clothe that power with the most benevolent image 
they know, a d declare that God is an all-good Father, or an 
all-wise and loving Mind. They feel a natural reciprocity 
between the universal life and their individual life, and that the 
natural relation between these two is one of nannony and joy, 
rather than of hostility or mechanical indifftTcnce. Therefore 
they take the most tender and joyous relations of their human 
experience, and say that the relation between God and man is 
that of father and child, or of fond guardian teacher and pupil. 

On the basis of certain facts they do know, they erect an 
elaborate superstructure of assumption— things they don*t know 
and can*t know. 

I believe that we shall never have a dependable and satis- 
fying religion until we cast from us as a deadly plague this 
habit of half tnith and easy assumption. That there will never 
be a sound spiritual life until that life is founded on an honest 
basis. And the first hard fact that the honest group or the 
honest individual has to face, is that absolute truth can never ^ 
be perceived through the faculties of relative beings. 

Truth as we know it, is a progressive revelation — a certain fij 
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reading of what does exist. We perceive the universe through 
the instruments we have developed. We can frame no final 
statements about the nature of the world, God, the soul, matter, 
energy — because these instruments are not final. The world we 
know through the instrument of the human brain, is very 
different from the world known to the animal through his special 
instruments of scent, sight and hearing. The brain developed 
— and the jaw degenerated — when primitive men released energy 
by the cessation of wholesale fighting. When the men of to- 
day or the men of the future shall release still further energy 
by ceasing to fight altogether, we have no idea what instru- 
ments will be forthcoming, how the world will appear, or what 
will be known as truth, to beings with more extensive avenues 
of perception. 

This is the answer to both religious and scientific finalists. 
Thousands of people who scorn the absolutism of religion, stand 
transfixed before the absolutism, the final “findings’* of science. 
They are no more final than the findings of religion. They 
represent simply the most we know, through the instruments at 
present developed. Our business is to free energy, and develop 
finer instniments that may reveal a bigger section of the 
Picture. 

Meanwhile let us frankly acknowledge : we have no 
absolute truth. We shall only know what the Infinite is when 
we shall have expanded into the Infinite, and are human beings 
no longer.* But there is a relative truth for our own relative 
life, that we can legitimately expect to know. There is a truth 
and a law for each state or kingdom as it evolves ; and by 
taking that truth and following that law where we are, we 
shall work on honestly and naturally to the next state and to 
wider revelation. 

The great failing of organized religion — of every religious 
organization I know anything about — is its persistent claim to 
exclusive possession of a final tnith. It takes a certain aspect 
of truth for this time — the beauty of Christ’s character, the law 
of right thinking, the noble principles of brotherhood and 
detachment — and calls that the whole of truth for all time. 
This is the basic blunder, the central weak spot, from which 
all subsequent weakness, bitterness and hostility proceed. A 
group of men set up a part of truth, and call it the whole. 
And because it is not the whole — ^because there was another 

* Is this not exactly the Hindu position ? — Ed., P. B. 
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great soul or another great law — another group rises and sets up 
another part. And so on— sects, denominations, divisions and 
subdivisions: part against part, all loudly proclaiming unity 
and love to a world that they have kept in an uproar down the 
centuries, with their own quarrels, persecutions and dissen- 
sions. . . . 

The trouble to-day is that we have outgrown the old time 
type of religious organization, and have not yet evolved a new 
type in keeping with our present spiritual needs. So long as 
man is conscious of a higher state of existence to be attained, 
and is endeavouring to attain to it, so long will there be what 
is known as the spiritual life — and natural centers, congregating 
places, for the study and pursuit of that life. But the religious 
centers of the future can never be based on separative creeds ; 
for the spirit of man has progressed beyond them. And it is 
this spirit of man, not the prestige _ of any objective organiza- 
tion or the triumph of any one set of people over any other — 
that the religion of the future will have to serve. A true 
spiritual center must he a center — not simply for the sayings 
and experiences of one great man at one period, but for every 
form of light and life we can lay hold on that does nourish and 
expand the human spirit. 

Science expands the spirit. Psychology expands it. And 
metaphysics, and sociolog v, poetry and art and music — and, 
perhaps most of all — silence, and meditation ; the common lift- 
ing of the heart to the same high goal. The religious center 
of the future must furnish all these helps — must sift out the 
best from every department of life ; collect, intcrt)ret and relate 
the knowledge and inspiration available from all these different 
sources — instead of holding them mntuall/ antagonistic, as in 
the past. It must be intellectually honest, spiritually generous 
and hospitable. . . . 

sVhen one turns from religious organizations to the teach- 
ings of ilie great prophets and foutiders of religion themselves, 
he finds instead of the bitter differences of their followers, a 
surprising similarity. Escaping from the heated tussle of sec- 
tarian dispute into the serene security of these spacious minds, 
is like coming from the mad pele-mele of a subway labyrinth 
into the calm peace of an open field. The direct study of these 
Masters frees and does not perplex and confuse the spirit, 
because their spirits and outlook were free. They were not 
attempting to prove the supremacy of an organization or cultural 
system. They simply give a principle, and say ‘‘try it— it 
works.** 
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It was in a Mohammedan newspaper that I recently read : 
’*‘If the true representatives of every religion could be brought 
together, it would be difficult to distinguish between them.** 

Do I hear a chorus of shocked protest from returned tourists 
against comparing their true Christianity with such “degene- 
rate, negative religions** as the Taoism they saw in China, the 
Buddhism and Hinduism they saw in the temples and the 
ignorant beggar-monks of India and Ceylon? Well, I have 
heard as disillusioned protests from Hindus, Chinese and 
Ceylonese, who saw the “Christian** civilization of the late 
War, and whose students in our midst have the benefit of 
living in the Christian scheme of things that includes lynchings, 
murders, hold-ups, drug-rings, police corruption, and altogether 
the worst crime record in the modem world. 

“But,** I am indignantly reminded, “those things are not 
Christian. They are the very opposite of what Christ taught. 
If Christianity were truly followed — ** 

^ Exactly. And the things you saw in China and India 
were the very opposite of what the Buddha and the Lord 
Krishna and the Chinese sages taught. Read the noble scrip- 
tures of those Masters as carefully, as conscientiously as you read 
your own ; read the “Bhagavad Gita** of the Hindus, the “Tao 
Teh King** of the Chinese, the “Gospel of Buddha** and the 
“Precepts of Confucius** — and show me where you find one 
line of corruption or degeneracy, or anything but the highest 
and most sublime philosophy. 

Child marriage, the burning of widows, corrupt beggars or 
corrupt police said to be the outcome of following the religion 
of Krishna, Buddha and Christ ! It is not the following of a 
religion but the failure to follow it, that leads — in every country 
— to abuse and degeneracy. 

People talk knowingly about “those negative Oriental 
religions.** Yet how many people have actually studied them 
— first hand — ^not through the biased books or lectures of some 
Christian professor or theologian, but going to the original 
sources and to the teachers themselves? 

Said the Buddha, “It is true, Simha, that I denounce 
activities — but only the activities that lead to the evil in words, 
thought or deeds. It is true, Simha, that I preach extinction, 
but only the extinction of pride, lust, evil thought and ignor- 
ance ; not that of forgiveness, love, charity and truth.** 

Nirvana, often translated “annihilation,** is defined by the 
Buddha himself as tho state of perfect peace or “no-passion** 
— literally, “no-flame** of selfish desire. “Good-will without 
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measure toward the whole world, above, below, around, un- 
stinted, unmixed with any feeling of making distinctions or 
showing preferences. This state of heart is best in the world,*’ 
said the Buddha, *‘it is Nirvana !” 

Similarly with the “wu wei” of the Tao Teh King. “Oh, 
Lao-tsze — he taught ‘wu wei,* not striving — is the usual com- 
ment on the philosophy of the Chinese seer. ‘Wu wei* actually 
means 'striving through the power of the inner life/ And 
where reference is made to 'the negation of the self,* the 
Chinese character used for Negation is that of ‘a bird flying 
upward and not coming down again* — the soul forgetting the 
self with all its hampering disabilities, and flying on the wings 
of faith to its home in the heavenly kingdom. What a futile 
word is negation, to express this problem of self-adjustment!** 
(Mears.) 

Their followers of to-day may have over-emphasized the 
negative aspect of Oriental philosophy, but the more I study the 
original teachings of the great jMasters themselves, the more 
vividly I am impressed with the injustice of this charge agaiiLSt 
them of negation, with the vigor and eaniestnCvSs with which 
they exhort to action, and with the amazing identity of the 
principles they all preached. 

“PractivSe the truth tlu '. thy brother is the same as thou. 
Let a mail overcome anger by love, let him overcome evil by 
good. Do no 'ijury to any living being, but be full of love 
and kindness.** This is not Christ, but the Buddha speaking. 

“Let heavenly love fill you and overflow in you. He who 
loves, bears fruit unceasingly. The great shall be small, the 
many shall be few, evil shall be recompensed with goodness.** 
This is not Christ, but the Tao. 

“Knowing Truth, thy heart no more will ache with error, 
for the Tnith shall show all things subdued to thee, as thou to 
Me. There is no purifier like thereto in all this world, and he 
who seeketh it shall find it.** This is not Christ, but the Hindu 
Krishna. 

In a comparative reading of these scriptures, you find that 
each religion had its Pharisees, its Judas, its simple saints, its 
arrogant ecclesiastics. You find that the spiritual experiences 
of the various Lords were surprisingly the same — their tempta- 
tion and illumination ; their ethics, their Path or Way, their 
highest philosophy. 

The religion of the Buddha is contained in a single 
sentence : "Self is death, truth is life/' The Christ’s : “If any 
man would come after me, let him deny himself, and take up 
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his cross, and follow me.*’ The Tao : "'Retire thyself — this is 
heavenly Tao.** (“Tao** meaning Way, or stream, of Life.) 

The Buddha’s philosophy is usually epitomized in the Four 
Noble Truths (the existence of suffering, cause of suffering, 
cessation of suffering, means to cessation of suffering) ; and the 
Eightfold Path which constitutes the means — Right Compre- 
hension, Right Resolutions, Right Speech, Right Acts, Right 
Way to Earn a Livelihood, Right Efforts, Right Thoughts, 
Right State of Peaceful Mind. Do any of these sound negative 
and inactive ? And the Buddha’s own summary of his religion 
was : “Do no evil, do good, purify the mind. This is the reli- 
gion of all Buddhas (Enlightened Ones).” 

"The pure in heart shall see God.” The two Great Com- 
mandments, the Sermon on the Mount, and the fourteenth to 
seventeenth chapters of St. John, are generally considered to 
summarize Christ’s philosophy. But of only one category of 
the Blessed did he say that they should reach the highest 

realization and actually “see” God : that is, the pure in heart. 

• 

"Purify ike channels of deep perception/^ says the Tao — 
whose philosophy centers round an Inner Kingdom correspond- 
ing with the Kingdom of Heaven of Christ, and insists on the 
same quality — lowliness— the lowliness of water, instead of the 
lowliness of the little child, as the sole means of entering 
therein. 

While the Yoga of the Hindus means the purification of the 
heart and mind of the sense of egoism, so that union of the 
individual spirit with the Supreme Spirit may take place. 

For again, the final goal and supreme experience in all 
religions is the same — namely, “That they may be made perfect 
in One.” “Bring soul and spirit into Unity,” says Tao. ”The 
world is overcome, aye, even here, by such as fix their faith on 
Unity,” says the Hindu Gita. ”To see one changeless Life in 
all the lives, and in the separate One Inseparable !” 

And thus, through constant effort, unremitting self-disci- 
pline, the cry of final victor}"— final fusion with the Highest, 
on which the aspiring soul is wholly concentrated, to which it is 
wholly devoted. “I and the Father are One,” says Christ. 

am Absolute Truth,” says the Buddha. “I am Brahman,” 
says the Hindu. “I am the I Am,” says the Egyptian. Says 
the Mohammedan Sufi poet: am He!” 

Oneness— Selflessnessr— Love— Truth : the purification of 
the mind and heart uf self-interest and self-seeking ; losing this 
small and mean self-consciousness, coming into the consciousness 
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of a perfect and all-comprehending One. This is the religion 
taught by all great souls. It is also the religion of atheist and 
agnostic, of materialist as well as spiritualist, of scientist as 
well as metaphysician ; of Oriental and Occidental, Jew and 
Gentile, American, Asiatic, African, European. We hunt every- 
where for a religion, and we have a religion ! Selflessness, purity 
of character, oneness with God (the highest and purest being 
we can conceive of), a consuming and all-comprehending love 
for man : this is the universal religion and ideal of every one 
of us. This is the religion of the human family.* 


THE WORKIoF SWAMI TRIGUNATITA 
IN THE WEST 

[Personal Reminiscences] 

By His Western Disciples 
Panama-Pacific Inteknationai, Exposition 

In the year 1915 one of the most wonderful expositions the, 
world has ever seen was held in San Francisco — the Panama- 
Pacific International Exp'^sition. It so happened that the 
Exposition Committee, after considering a number of available 
sites, finally decided upon a large piece of vacant land now 
called the Marina, lying on the shore of San Francisco bay, 
just inside the Golden Gate and only three blocks from the 
Temple. From the Temple roof a full view was obtainable of 
all the operations from the beginning of laying out the grounds 
and putting up the many buildings. 

In the preceding year, in preparation for the great event, 
Swami purchased numbers of all the national flags to be dis- 
played on the various National days observed at the Exposition. 
He also installed a new system of electric lights which made the 
Temple look like fairyland at night and which could easily be 
seen from the Exposition itself. 

Swami applied for and received permission to build a garden 
around the Temple. As the sidewalk extended clear up to the 
Temple walls, the garden could not be made without infringing 
on the sidewalk which was ordinarily required to have a width 
of ten feet. The city authorities, who held Swami in great 
res[>ect cheerfully granted this permission. 


* Extracted from The Century Magazine, New York. 
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Swami built a concrete wall around the street sides of the 
Temple running from the front steps on Webster street to the 
auditorium entrance on Filbert street. The wall was three 
feet high and three feet out from the Temple walls. The space 
between was filled with earth and with the assistance of a 
friendly gardener, the garden was stocked with plants and 
flowering shrubs, giving an atmosphere of beauty and refine- 
ment. An ornamental iron lattice fence above the wall pro- 
tected the plants and flowers from passers-by. Statues and 
other decorative features made the garden one of the attractions 
of the neighbourhood. 

The garden, the flags and other decorations were to serve 
a twofold purpose. The first was in common with other citizens 
and the business community — to honor the great Exposition — 
and the second was to attract a portiomof the many thousands 
of visitors who would attend the Exposition. But, like Moses 
in view of the promised land, Swami was not to reap the fruits 
of his labors, for he did not live to see the opening of the 
Exposition. 


Beginning of the Bnd 

I In the same year of 1914, preceding the opening of the 
'Exposition, the physical ailments of Swami had increased to 
such an extent that it was a marvel to those who understood, 
how he kept the body at all. One of the disciples questioned 
him on this point. 

Swami replied : “A number of times during moments of 
excruciating pain, I would think, ‘Eet the body go, and end it 
all.* But I could not do it — the thought would come that 
the Mother’s work must go on and I set my will to force the 
body to carry on. This body has become a mere shell and 
may go to pieces at any time. For three years now I have held 
the body together by sheer force of will.” 

So resolute and determined was that will that only a few 
knew the true conditions. His many activities continued un- 
abated, but unmistakable signs began to appear that the body 
was yielding gradually to the heavy burdens imposed upon 
it. In the spring of 1914, Swami asked one of the students to 
criticize his lectures from the standpoints of diction, style and 
delivery. The student noticed an increasing quiver in his 
speech, which was attributed at first to an effort to give 
emotional effect to the principal points of the lecture. In that 
day’s report on the lecture this point was noticed and criticised. 
Swami thereupon raid that he would endeavour to eliminate 
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the quiver. The tremiilousness appeared intermittently how- 
ever, notwithstanding his efforts to control it, sometimes more, 
sometimes less, giving the student the impression that it must 
be from physical causes. 

When it was again brought to Swami*s attention in the 
month of December, 1914, he replied : “I have tried my 
utmost to control it so that it would not be noticeable to the 
audience, but always now, just as I go on to the platform, my 
Divine Mother appears to me and fills me full of such feelings 
of love that it is sometimes difficult for me to articulate. When 
by great effort I bring the voice under control^ the quiver 
remains, as the result of the effort to control, together with 
the impossibility of entirely controlling these feelings, as they 
are growing stronger.** 

This was in the middle of December, when all were looking 
forward to the coming celebration of the day which perpetuates 
the birth of the Son of Man — the Messenger of Galilee. 
Christmas Day that year occurred on Friday and during the 
week preceding, unusual preparations were made for t^ 
occasion. The decorations were especially beautiful. All the 
pictures were decorated, that of Jesus being specially illuminat-^ 
ed in honor of his birthday. 

It was to be an all-day service, 6 a.m. to 9 p.m., and,, 
on the day previous, Svami assisted in the preparations, 
putting on finishing touches here and there, also getting him- 
self in readi]^ess for the lectures and the long program. It 
was 2 o’clock in the morning before the various tasks he had 
in hand were completed, so, as he would again rise at 4* a.m. 
hcvdid not retire at all, simply resting, with no sleep to sustain 
him for the 15-hour service. 

On the morning of the preceding day, Swami called a 
young man disciple and said to him : ‘T want you to promise 
me that if anything should happen to me in the near future 
that you will see to it that after my death my brain is removed 
and presented to a scientific institution to be preserved in 
alcohol for analysis.** 

On the morning of Christmas Day he repeated this request. 
Was this because he had a premonition of the end, given him 
by his Divine Mother? It was his belief that the brain of a 
Yogi would be found to differ in size and microscopically from 
that of a worldly person and that when this was demonstrated 
the scientific world would be compelled to acknowledge it. 
Thus he planned that even in death his body might .ser^e the 
truth. 
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At 5-30 a.m. on Christmas Day the auditorium doors were 
opened and the devotees began to arrive. At 6 o’clock the 
service began with organ music, followed by a chant by Swami. 

The beautiful decorations, the odorous breath of incense, 
the devotional songs and instrumental music, the chanting and 
reading from the sacred Scriptures and above all, the holy 
presence of Swami, a radiating force of divine purity and love, 
created an atmosphere irresistible in its appeal to every higher 
' aspiration, in which every heart was uplifted and filled with 
holy impi^^es and before which all materialistic thought was 
softened and^^ all unholy thoughts and impulses melted away 
like the snow before the burning rays of the sun. 

As oh other occasions, Swami did not leave the platform 
even for a moment during the whole day. How he mastered 
his physical ailments and made the pain-racked body endure 
during the fifteen hours, only he could say. 

Apart from the three lectures at ii a.m., 3 p.m. and 8 p.m., 
the time from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m. was devoted to chants and songs 
the reading and explanation of the Scriptures until the 
closing ch^nt and benediction. 

What a divine experience for those privileged to be present 
that day when the coming to earth of the Son of Man was 
Celebrated by one of the direct disciples of another Incarnation 
of God ! The celebration came to an end but in the hearts 
and lives of many i>eople its influence will be felt forever. 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

R. K. Mission, Barisal 

The report for the year 1937 of this institution is to hand. The 
Centre has been in existence for the last 17 years and has been doing 
useful work which can be conceived un^er three heads : Missionary, 
Charitable and Educational, Two weekly sittings are held to explain 
to people the teachings of Sri Raiiiakrishna, Swami Vivekananda and 
various scriptures. Volunteers of the Centre are deputed to nurse the 
sick at their houses, to pick up the helpless from the streets and send 
them to hospitals and to make all arrangements for their nursing etc., 
whenever required. Help in cash or kind is also done in necessary 
cases. 

Towards educational service, the Centre started a Students* Home 
in July, 1927 in a rented house, accommodating 7 students, of whom 
only 2 are paying. The Centre requires a house of its own for all its 
different purposes as also for its Students* Home. The estimated cost 
is Rs. 1^,000, of which Ri’. 10,000 have been collected. All help may 
be kindly sent to Secy., R. K. Mission, Barisal, Bengal. 
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R. K. kliatiofi Aakrama, Baranaf^a 

,We l^^^ireceiyed the Ashrama’s report for itie year aa 

The Ashrama has been in existence for ,the last 
special object of sheltering and Vacating orphans^ 
of ig lasty^OM^* It also seHes j^e neighbonrhood in. 

varioffi^wicJil?‘JVV ' 

^ It .£as^ Mm yt itchttiged»8 blfhdi of land by the mUn T€ki^ on^yditch' 
it^^ stattOT^liQild ifs own house. The estimated cost of the yhrioua 
btt]lai:^8 but it hilfs only about Rs. 5,000 in hand. We* 

ekrn^sjjy pift>lic to render unstinted help to the- 

A^rexpa. Awh^ be sent to the Secretary, R. K, Missi^ Ashrama,!' 
BaratuigdrefJ^'^Pi^fms, Bengal, 

Balurghat anj^linkara Famine Relief. 

The Secretary R. K. Missloh writes :— 

The situation in Balurghat cop|inues to be the same. There is no 
chanbe of any improvement m thi| condition of the people till the next 
harvest time. 

The Marwari Relief Committee has closed its work in Balurghat and 
in consequence we have been compelled to open a new centre ^ 
Agradukuu, a village 6 miles from Balurghat. Another nju^ centre was 
started at JJtschintapur in the Union No. IV of the* Pourslia Thana. 
At present we have altogether three centres in Balurghat covering aP 
area of 172 villages. ^ U 

It is now five months and a half that we started relief work iA 
Bankura. As the autumn crons have grown well at Koalpara centre, wc 
have closed our work tliert At present wc have three centres in 
Bankura— at jArjora, Baharkuli}a, and at Ms^jiara. More than 1600 
recipients belonging to 106 villages are getting weekly d^les of rice 
amounting to 84 mds. The total amount of rice distributed till iow in 
Ba%kura and Balurghat is 1720 mds. In the district of Bankpra we 
have distributed nearly 1200 pieces of new clothes besides old one^ 
and 392 patients have beep treated by us. 

We have to continue our relief work in Balurghat and Bankura till 
the 2nd week of November. ])pr the completion of the work we require 
proper financial support from the public, as we are hard pressed for 
money. » 

All contribution, however small, m cash or kind, should be setit to 
the following addresses and will be thankfully acknowledged by the 
Treasurer, R. K. Mission. 

(1) President, Ramakrishna Mission, Belur Math, P.O. Howrah. 

(2) Manager, Udbodhan Office, x, Mukherjee Lane, Baghbazar^ 

Calcutta. 

(3) Manager, Advaita Ashram, iSzA, Muktaram Babu Street, ^alcutte. 
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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

--SWAMI ViVEKANANDA. 



VOL. XXXIII. DECEMBTiR. 1928. No. 12. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF SWAMI 
VIVEKANANDA 

IV 

(To an American friend) 

New York, 

T 4 th Februarj", 1895. 

* * * According to Maim, the collecting of funds, even 
for a good work, is not well for a Sunny asm, and I have begun 
to feel that the old sages were right. ‘Hope is the greatest 
misery : despair is the greatest happiness.' These childish 
ideas of doing this and doing that appear to me now like some 
hallucination. I am growing out of them. ‘Give up all desire 
and be at peace.' ‘Have neither friends nor foes, and live 
alone.’ 

‘Thus shall we travel, having neither friends nor foes, 
neither pleasure nor pain, neither desire nor jealousy, and 
injuring no creature — from mountain to mountain, from village 
to village, preaching the name of the Lord.’ 

‘Seek no help, from high or low, from above or from below. 
Desire nothing. Look upon this vanishing panorama as the 
witness. And let it pass.’ 
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Perhaps these mad desires have been necessary, to bring me 
over to this country, I thank the JUord for the experience. 

I am very happy now. Between my disciple and myself, 
we cook some rice and barley, and lentils, and quietly eat. 
Then we write, read, or receive visits from poor people who 
want to learn something. Thus I feel myself here to be more 
of a Sannyasin than I ever was in America before. Tn wealth 
is the fear of poverty. In knowledge tlie fear of ignorance ; in 
beauty the fear of old age ; in fame, the fear of slanderers ; in 
success the fear of jealousy. In the very body itself is the fear 
of death. Everything in this earth is fraught with fear. He 
alone is fearless who has renounced all things.* 

Two of our friends want to arrange classes. I am no longer 
seeking for these things. If they come, blessed be the Lord ! 
If not, blessed the more be He ! 


AS WE KNOW HER 

By the Editor 

(Continued from the last issue) 

In judging the caste system, the position of women in 
India, Indir *s economic policy or even her attitude towards 
politics, one fundamental fact has always to be borne in mind, 
namely, that the regulative ideal of India differs essentially 
from that of the West. We in India alway.:. seek not so much 
to regulate our environments as our own self. We try pre- 
eminently to adjust ourselves to the circumstances, not the 
circumstances to ourselves. 

In the progress of man till he has reached the Absolute, 
these two elements there always are : man himself with his 
mental equipments and tendencies ; and environments, domestic, 
social, political, economical, etc., which are more often than 
not antagonistic to him. Man has always to fight his way on. 
He comes into conflict with his surroundings almost at every 
step. Nature herself is cruel with her inexorable laws. 
Through the thorny jungles of circumstances man has to make 
his progress. 

Of these two elements of progress, we in India consider 
the first one — our own self — more important, whereas the West, 
zr far as we have understood, considers the second as more 
important. We believe that we can achieve all powers by 
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adjusting and moulding our own mind. All is in the mind. 
If we can properly train the mind, we can attain even to the 
highest without troubling the least about our envirotiments. 
Our method is the control of the mind, self-discipline. To a 
Westerner, this extreme and almost absolute emphasis on self- 
control appears as self-supression and suicide. lie must have 
‘individual freedom' (in the ordinary sense), and if the family, 
society, industrial conditions, the state or Nature seem anta- 
gonistic, well, it is his prime duty to change them, to remodel 
them according to his needs and ideas, and even destroy them 
if necessary. He wants to achieve his progress principally by 
changing his environments, not by changing himself. 

It is easy to see what happens when a Westerner or any 
one with the Western view-point, sits in judgment on Indian 
life and institutions. He finds only apathy, squalor, laziness 
and weakness everywhere. He finds Indian society bowed 
under loads of superstitions. He does not know that we have 
drawn a magic circle around us which the outer influences can 
scarcely penetrate. We do not fight our circumstances so 
much as we fight our own selves. Within that inner circle, 
within our own selves, is the main field of our activity. There 
we live as alert as any race and there we measure, judge and 
achieve. But all this is not apparent to the unaccustomed eye. 
The nassing events bring us good and evil, and more evil 
i>erhaps than good, but we do not mind. Let them all come, 
we know how to meet them. Is not the privilege of inter- 
pretation always ours? And do not things act on us according 
as we look upon them ? So we change our angle of vision, see 
thing* in those aspects in which they relate themselves to the 
Kternal, and they yield to us their ambrosial essence, however 
baleful their exterior mav be. To one looking from the out- 
side, things may appear as bad as can be, to us they do not. 
Of course such interpretation is essentially an inner affair, a 
state of the mind, the realisation of new angles of vision. 

These tw’o facts, namely, that all progress is in mind and 
that environments act on us according as we take them to be, 
are very highly prized in India and considered very important 
in the conduct of individual and collective life. Their signi- 
ficance has been deeply impressed on the Indian mind, and 
now even the mast i.gnorant villager know^s it. It is mind 
^hat binds and mind that frees, is a constant dictum among all 
classes of people. And it is not merely spoken but is also 
acted upon. Thus our women, — from the outside their life 
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seems limited and cramped. But Indian men and women know 
that the outside means little. And whoever has the inside 
view of our women’s life knows that their mind moves along 
high planes of thought and perception. The exigencies of 
history necessitated the external limitations, but they could not 
cramp the inner life of our women. Women created their noble 
world even within those limitations, and who that has not 
actually lived in it can ever measure the sweetness and good- 
ness of that world? It is not vast space or stupendous action 
that creates goodness or greatness. Kven a point contains in 
it the infinite universe if only we realise it. It is a profound 
spiritual truth ; but our women try to live up to it. Similarly 
of the caste system. Tears of synii)athy gush forth from our 
eyes at the sight of our lower classes, and the tyrannical 
Brahmins, — how we gnash our teeth at their very idea ! But 
the masses have not been tyrannised over only, they have also 
been taught that the externals mean nothing and that in mind 
is everything ; and it must be admitted that nowhere in the 
world have the masses received such spiritual tight as in India, 
though no doubt Indian masses have lacked material comforts 
to some extent. And so it comes about that even among the 
lowest of the low castes, there have been born saints and sages 
before whose wisdom aiK. nobility of character even the proudest 
head will bow down in respect. To this day there are found 
among them saints who, though they i)ly their accustomed 
low trades and occupy low social positions, arc yet highly 
honoured of all because of their spirituality. How^ has that 
miracle been possible ? By the wide propagation of th.at supreme 
truth that the mind is everything and external circumstances 
nothing. Foreigners have invaded time after time deluging 
the plains of India with their hordes ; and yet, the Hindu race 
with its ancient knowledge and superstitions still lives. What 
is the secret of this eternal life? It is that the mind is every- 
thing. This expresses itself as an attitude of extreme and 
invulnerable conservation in times of danger. To-day the 
Westerner is the master of India. We have submitted to his 
political and industrial power. But that submission is only 
external. In all inner concerns we do not recognise him. He 
has no place in and no hold on our social and religious life. 
He is only a mlechcha in those respects and cannot be treated 
as an equal. The defects of this attitude are obvious ; but 
till a constructive and assertive spirit has reappeared in the 
society to squarely face the situation, such an attitude is the 
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only possible course, if of course wc are to live. To-day we 
do not require to observe such an extreme conservatism, because 
the ancient spirit is awake again and we can face the new- 
comer on any plane, — he camiot injure us ; we hope and mean, 
on tlie other hand, to assimilate him. 

This is how we Indians act and move. How do the 
Westerners act ? When they go to a new country, they only 
antagonise the inhabitants, they cannot live in harmony with 
them. Wherever the white and coloured races have met, there 
have been disharmony and clash, not because of divergent 
political and economical interests merely, but mainly because 
of an inherent defect in the Western outlook on life, which 
is that the Westerner always seeks to remould the outside in 
order to fit it with himself. Unfortunately the outside does 
not belong to him only ; there are also other claimants to it, 
wlio may not like it to be .so changed. Conflict is thus 
iiuvitable. If Western women want to improve their posi- 
tion, the first thing they do is to lead a campaign against men, 
because the prevailing conditions must be changed and men 
and their w^ays are essential parts of those conditions. If the 
working classes want improvement, the capitalists have to be 
fought against. So on and so forth. What a tremendous 
expenditure of energy and what noise and heat and suffering ! 
And the results, — they are scarcely commensurate with the 
energy expended. But it cannot be denied that this also is 
one method of progress. The greatest defect of this method, 
how^cver, appears to us to be its inherent tendency to generate 
an atmosphere of clash and conflict, in which the delicate flowers 
of spirituality can scarcely blossom and breathe. It also lacks 
de])th of life and perception ; it rages on the surface. It is 
not that it produces no effect on the mind. It docs discipline, 
witness for instance the tremendous organising abilities of the 
Western man, his powder of obedience and efficient struggle, 
his developed sense of responsibility to the corporate life. But 
would it be wrong to state that this effect is not deep enough 
to reach those fine strata of the mind, w^herc alone the spiritual 
battles are fought and victories won ? 

The Indian method of self-discipline is much more favour- 
able to spiritual growth. It is only in the inner silence, 
undisturbed by the clamour of the externals, that the Light 
Divine shines ; and if one hungers after spirituality, one can 
do no better than dissociate oneself from the externals. It is 
this spiritual necessity as also spiritual experience that has 
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developed and confirmed the Indian method of progress. For, 
it has been found that external conditions are really the pro- 
jection of our own inner states, — they have no independent 
reality of their own ; and also that as the soul soars higher 
and higher into the spiritual empyrean, environments lose their 
hold on it and fall off like seared leaves. Naturally, therefore, 
India has acquired the tendency of not fighting with circum- 
stances directly. 

It must not be understood from this that India wants to 
perpetuate the external conditions in the same form or that 
these never change in India. Conditions do change and are 
sought to be changed, but not directly. The mental changes 
that are directly and consciously brought about cannot but 
have their repercussion on the external conditions which 
automatically undergo a corresponding change, — they become 
pliant instruments in the hands of the internal creative forces. 
But of course this change takes time to become manifest on 
the surface. Thus in the present age, during the last hundred 
years, India has given birth to the synthesis, realised its peifcct 
form internally and nurtured it in her lieart,-~she has brought 
the ancient spirit to play in the new field ; and now its actions 
are daily becoming more and more apparent on the external 
plane. India has internally won the battle, the external victory 
is only a matter of da vs. The period of silent growth is a 
puzzle to the foreigner, — he does not know the secret and 
rushes to t^^e conclusion that India is dull and dead, lulled by 
the soporific murmurs of Mdydvdda. 

It will be superfluous now to point out that the idea that 
India lacks the spirit of progress and has to borrow it from 
the West, is ignorant and untrue. India is progressive. But 
her method of progress is different from that of the West. And 
also the direction of her progress is different. We are daily 
progressing spiritually. In the field of spirituality, we are 
carrying out experiments every day of our life. No age has 
lacked a profuse harvest. And if India has not been progres- 
sive, how is it that modern India is so different from the Vedic 
India? — And yet it must be admitted that the fundamentals of 
India’s life have remained the same through the succeeding 
ages. It is sheer nonsense to say that we believe that four 
thousand years ago our inspired countrymen established the 
most perfect possible social system, that we shall not work to 
obtain a better system — rather we shall resist the idea that my, 
improvement can be found. What we believe and how we act 
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have been pointed out above. The Hindu society during its 
existence of millenniums has shown as much variation and pro- 
gressiveness as the Western society. 

But perhaps here we should draw a line of demarcation 
between the Western idea of progress and the Indian idea. We 
do not believe in any signihcaiit far-off divine event which will 
sometime be realised on the earth. We believe that the lasting 
happiness or the eternal good of man cannot be realised either 
in social life or in the perfection of so-called civilization. In 
this sense we do not believe in progress. If it is thought that a 
time will come when this earth will be transformed into heaven, 
we say that it is an idle dream. Even as an idea it is absurd. 
In this relative world, there cannot be light without shadow. 
Happiness and perfection to be here, there must also be misery 
and imperfection. It has been asked : “Is there no possible 
advance or betterment in this life of ours? Arc we fools to 
try ? Plas nothing hapi)encd throughout all these painful 
centuries but the continual piling up and tearing down of a 
jjhild’s house of blocks ?“ No doubt something has happened 
throughout all these painful centuries ; but if that something 
has been good, it has also been evil. The Westerner may look 
around him and congratulate himself on the felicities he is 
enjoying, which his forefathers did not know three or four 
centuries back. But the Oriental also looks around him and 
bemoans his fall, remembers his ancient glory and sheds hot 
tears over his enslavement to the proud and ruthless races of 
the West. If all the nations were free and if Western nations 
were prevented from exploiting Asiatic and African nations, 
would there have been such ‘progress’ as we see in the West 
to-day ? It is only at the cost of the rest of the world that the 
West is growing in prosperity. We may grow eloquent over 
internationalism, but we must not forget that the mutual hatred 
of nations never raged so furiously as now. We must not forget 
that the greatest and the most horrible war has been waged in 
our days. We have grown in material comforts, but we have 
lost spiritual idealism. No, no, this finite world cannot realise 
the all-comprehensive vision of humanity. 

Progress is achieved along two lines, individual and collec- 
tive. Individually, the only real progress is spiritual self- 
realisation and in this, man has to travel the strait and narrow 
path alone. He has to fight his lone battles. This is the only 
fulfilment of man. What he thinks, feels, wills or achieves is 
measured ultimately by the spiritual standard and this is the 
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only real standard of evaluation. In its collective aspect pro- 
gress is achieved by men through their conjoint efforts by 
improving and reforming the conditions and institutions of 
corporate life, by devoting their energies to the service of the 
community. This collective progress has been and is being 
achieved more or less in all countries. India is no exception. 
But India has not forgotten two important facts in this con- 
nection : (i) there cannot be continuous progress for any 
nation, — there will come times when collective progress will 
receive set-backs ; — history is replete with such tragedies ; 
(2) man is not only a social being but also supersocial ; — social 
achievements therefore cannot be enough for him ; only in the 
Absolute is true perfection, peace and fulfilment of life, and 
collective progress even in its highest achievements can but be 
relative ; man therefore must sometime or other leave the com- 
pany of his fellows and start on his lone journey. Besides, 
however much humanity may progress collectively, it will be 
at too tardy a pace for the impatience of our spiritual hunger, 
and man’s inner restlessness will make him seek the salve for 
his soul through supersocial, subjective strivings. * 

vS. T. observes : * ‘Through all the changing and experi- 

encing and elaborating, something has happened. And that 
something that makes everything w^orth while to us, that makes 
us declare to a man that we would not go back, is — oddly 
enough — precisely the san.e thing for which the Hindus are 
striving: expansion into a wider consciousness. We are con- 
scious of inclu ling more, much more, within our boundaries of 
life and possibility, than the savage or the pilgrim fathers — 
or even the i)eople of the nineteenth century. We vastly prefer 
the contacts, the richness of association of our present day. 
We have finer instruments, more responsive material, control 
over more subtle forces — and so a wider range of experience. 
Electricity is better than gas or steam, wireless than cables or 
telephones, round the world intercourse than round the tapee 
or the town. 

“It is this progressive expansion that has made all the 
suffering and striving worth while — and that is the meaning of 
life, for race or individuals. Progressive expansion : this is 
reality for us, as truly as expansion into the Absolute is reality 
for the Hindu. A gradual advance toward an ultimate perfec- 
tion — or at any rate an ultimately satisfactory state. We believe 
in this, we are united as a social body to accomplish it ; our 
interest, our faith, all our effort and our hope is centred and 
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staked on it. Is this great urge and instinct of so large a 
portion of mankind simply a delusion — a trick of nature ? Is it 
never to be realized? Are we merely squirrels running round 
and round our caged wheel? I do not believe it.** 

An ultimate perfection is quite realizable, but only indi- 
vidually, not by the race, nation or humanity as a whole. 
'‘This great urge** is no delusion or trick of nature, but that 
is to be conceived only individually. To realise perfection on 
earth is to destroy nature herself ; for nature must always be 
imperfect ; to be perfect is to be Absolute. Nature cannot allow 
her own destruction. S. T. is deluding himself when he 
believes that progressive expansion is as truly a reality for the 
Westerners as expansion into the Absolute is reality for the 
Hindus. We do not think that the Hindus and the Westerners 
are so differently constituted in the mind. Hindus also, like 
tiicir Western brothers, have sought to realise unity amongst 
races and nations and have dreamt of world-unity. Westerners 
also have sought and are seeking individually to realise the 
Absolute. There is no constitutional difference between them. 
The difference lies in Hindus knowing more of the secret of 
the higher, spiritual, life than the Westerners, and is being 
thoroughly convinced that the social instincts of man are not 
the highest manifestation of his mentality, and that man cannot 
truly fulfil himself in social life however perfect it may be, 
111 Hindu phraseology, the Western nations are predominantly 
rdjasika in temperament and outlook and the Western idea of 
collective progress is born out of this rdjasika outlook. They 
have not yet understood, as a race, the nature and meaning of 
sattva guna, which the Hindus as a race have done and are 
applying to their culture and civilization. When the Western 
nations will have enough of rajasika activity and be convinced 
of its futility, then they will come to feel that real progress 
can only be subjective and individual, Hinduism has therefore 
laid the greatest emphasis on individual Self-realisation. 
Hinduism knows that so long as man has outgoing (rajasika) 
tendencies, he will relate himself to external realities, and there 
must be efforts at collective progress. But know'ing that man's 
true fulfilment does not lie that way, Hinduism has taught him 
to conceive his activities as the worship of the God who is in 
man and society and everywhere, and through this doctrine of 
Karma Yoga, has co-ordinated the two different lines of pro- 
gress, individual and collective. 

We do not belie^^e like S. T. in the doctrine of progress in 

2 
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the sense that the kingdom of heaven will be one day estab- 
lished on earth. This dream is not characteristic of the West 
only. Such rosy dreams come to all spiritually inexperienced 
nations. Such ideas were held by Hindus also at one time. 
But higher experience dispelled these childish notions. Hence 
the idea of Renunciation. 

Apropos of so-called international unity, Swami Viveka- 
nanda, while visiting the West the second time, once remarked : 
“What is the beauty of unity amongst a pack of wolves?** 
Unity by itself is nothing. The motive of union and the 
intrinsic character of the uniting elements determine the value 
of unity. In the last analysis, it is individual Self-realisation that 
counts. India rightly lays emphasis on this. But from this it 
docs not necessarily follow that w^e do not concern ourselves 
with the salvation of our brothers or that we do not work with 
an}” great enthusiasm to bring about good and happiness in the 
social life. Why have so many teachers taught in India? Has 
it been for themselves or for the good of others? The casual 
observer notes only the words of onr principle but does not 
consider its implications. When we say that one’s salvation is 
one’s own concern, we also say in the same breath that one 
must shed his .selfish and finite ego, one must change one’s 
outlook of oneself and of the universe, one must learn to see 
things not as material and mental but as embodiments of God 
himself. All these are inseparable ideas to us. One aspiring 
after salvation becomes the worthiest servant of humanity, not 
the humanity of the fussy internationalists but as it nestles 
in the heart of God. To him, no man is insignificant. India 
surely can be proud of having done, of all nations on earth, 
the greatest service to men inside and outside her boundaries. 
In India, even animals have received Avorshipful considerations. 
It is idle to say that India’s philosophy makes her children 
apathetic to one another’s good. The fact is, in this funny 
world paradoxes are often the highest truths. It is only by 
renouncing the wwld that we are truly united to it, for then 
only do we realise it as identical with our Self. Only he who 
never cares for man loves man truly, for he then knows him 
as God himself. India fully believes in this truth and therefore 
considers the renunciation of and retirement from the world as 
a necessary step towards ideal life and noble activity in society. 

This renunciation is a very important fact of life. It is not, 
as S. T. considers, an Indian equivalent of the idea of expansion. 
Though etymologically negative, it is not negative in signi- 
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ficance. It does indicate something positive, the fire of im- 
patience with the finite and the gross, that the hunger for the 
Divine ignites in our soul. Renunciation is the passionate 
yearning for God, which consumes all the dross that is in us 
to make us pure gold. The idea of expansion does not indicate 
this fiery passion. Unless this fire burns within us, we do not 
feel any inclination to search for God the liighest. Therefore 
Hinduism and other religions have emi)hasised renunciation as 
an essential pre-requisite of spirituality ; all religions have 
required men to diametrically change the direction of their 
life’s course. 

Renunciation has two definite stages. The developed stage 
is obvious, as when people leave their relatives and friends 
behind and go out in quest of God. This phase is patent in 
the life of our devotees, monks and ascetics. Foulest abuses 
heve often been heaped on their devoted heads and their life 
has often been considered a waste and they tliemselves a heavy 
dr^in on society. It is only the thoughtless that indulge in 
such criticism and their words do not deserve serious attention. 
But there is a preliminary phase of renunciation, which is more 
universal in India and interpenetrates the very texture of India’s 
individual and collective life. We have already referred to it 
in another connection and form. It is that the true fulfilment 
of man lies not in active fight with his environments but in so 
disciplining his mind as to realise within himself a higher 
reality and find as a result the outer conditions changed and 
improved. This self-discipline is another name for renunciation. 
We renounce the lower self in order to realise a higher one. 
This is self-discipline. This kind of renunciation is, as we have 
seen, the very regulative ideal of our life from the highest to 
the lowest stratum of society. 

It will be seen that this outlook on life is rather unique 
and is not what we deem ‘natural’. We take for granted that 
the outside is nothing and that the mind is everything. This 
means that the objective world has not the same value to us 
as it has to be common mind. Consequently, in all our con- 
ceptions of an ideal condition, we do not figure it as an objective 
reality, but as a state of consciousness. We do not believe that 
there can be a heaven on earth in which, by a gradual process 
of greater and greater union of men, humanity will objectively 
participate. We believe that the kingdom of . heaven is within 
each of us, and whoever will realise it there, will find it outside, 
but none else. We do not dream of a heaven after death,. 
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where all good people will assemble. Such conceptions are 
childish. It will be noticed that many of the modern religious 
movements in the West conceive spiritual life as a mere exten- 
sion, though in a transfigured form, of the earthly life itself. 
Spiritualism has this earthly outlook. Such an outlook may 
seem 'natural*, but it is not grounded on truth, for the truth is 
rather the opposite as is borne out by metaphysics and the 
spiritual realisations of the mystics all over the world. Spiri- 
tuality really begins with the transference of the centre of 
gravity of our life and the locus of our consciousness from the 
Objective to the Subjective, with the dawning perception that 
reality is not of the nature of an object, but of consciousness. 
With this realisation is born the spirit of renunciation. "The 
self-existent God has rendered the senses so defective that they 
go outward, and hence man sees the external and not the in- 
ternal self. Perchance some wise man, desirous of immortality, 
turns his eyes in and beholds the inner Atman.** The spiritual 
life is not a mere continuation of our so-called normal life. Some 
time, somewhere, we have to turn a sharp corner and take a 
new direction. That is renunciation. In the days of Vedic 
sacrifices, when Self-knowledge as taught in the Upanishads was 
not generally known, the Aryans dreamt of heaven as the goal 
of existence. That goal was conceived as a mere extension, in 
a finer and superior forni, of their earthly life. Renunciation 
then was not truly understood. But doubts arose. Heavens 
did not satisfy. And Self-knowledge was revealed. Then India 
really came into being. The entire life of man, individual and 
collective, began to be slowly moulded according to the spiritual 
necessities. The spirit of renunciation or self-discipline, that 
is to say, the idea of viewing life and reality as modes of 
consciousness, began to grow. The infiltration of this supreme 
idea into the Indian mind has gone on from the ancient Vedic 
ages down to the present day, till the whole society has been 
saturated with it. Every day a Hindu must sit at least twice in 
meditation withdrawing into the silence of his self, be he 
worldly or spiritually inclined. This practice is obligatory to 
all Hindus of the upper castes so that they may grow in detach- 
ment and inner vision. The people have thus been prepared 
to consider utter renunciation as natural and a matter of course. 
This preparedness is extremely important. For if we are once 
convinced that the ultimate end of life cannot be realised by a 
mere extension and expansion of our ‘normal* life and by pro- 
ceeding along the current of creation, we must learn to turn 
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back or change our course some day. But the power and feeling 
to so turn cannot be evoked in one day. These can only be 
the culmination of a process pursued through ages and lives. 
Is it easy to realise a state of mind favourable to the spiritual 
view of life ? One must struggle birth after birth to realise the 
required outlook. Our mind is over outgoing in its tendencies. 
As animals and uncivilised men, we have indulged the outgoing 
tendencies for thousands and thousands of lives. The im- 
pressions thus acquired are hard to get rid of. India knows 
this ; therefore she leads her children through a gradual and 
steady process of self-discipline to the spiritual outlook on life. 
The entire life of India is a slow progress towards that 
beatitude which is renunciation. 

This explains why we are not ready to replace ‘renunciation* 
by ‘expansion*. Hinduism has no objection to preaching 
expansion, provided the idea of renunciation prominently 
accompanies it. The reason stated above is a subtle one. It is 
nevertheless profoimdly true and makes a world of difference 
between the outlooks on life. How the idea of expansion can be 
easily conceived as a mere extension of the present life, is 
regrettably manifest in the conclusions of S. T. He believes 
in realising the kingdom of heaven on earth, “The West,** 
he says, “seeks the gradual raising of consciousness for the 
whole race, and individuals are content to be held back until 
the whole group can come up into realization.** He adds: 
“There are powers in man awaiting unfoldment as incredible 
to most people of to-day as the power to fly or to talk over the 
air was incredible to their grand-parents. There are spheres 
of life awaiting our investigation, so exciting that the excitement 
of the little things at which we w^ork so hard for a happiness 
that ever eludes — fade away like nursery soap-bubbles.** This 
is all right, but this is not spirituality. S. T. forgets that 
psychical research and spirituality are quite different things. 
S. T. says : “We look for God. God in this world, is our- 
selves — the individual units of consciousness who together 
make up the Universal Consciousness. We have the power at 
any moment to unite and change our conditions, dispel our 
troubles— bv following the Principle* that we know is the right 
and natural way for us. And we alone are responsible for 
all our pains. The nature of life, both individual and universal, 
depends on the me we make of the energy over which we have 

• It is, according to the writer, conscious and intelligent co-operation 

of the human units. 
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control. We can make this world whatever we like. And 
when we are tired of making it a “human** world, of mixed 
and contradictory motives and enterprises, part selfish and part 
unselfish — we will make it a “divine** world, of unified and 
therefore, clear, comprehensive and satisfying consciousness.** 
The writer also observes that the modern man does not like 
any religion because all religions emphasise the necessity of 
the renunciation of this life, and “it goes against, rather than 
with, his profound instinct for self expansion, and for joy in 
this life rather than scorn and condemnation of it.** That is 
why the substitution of the idea of renunciation by that of 
expansion is dangerous. For what the above-quoted writer 
delineates may be excellent in itself, but it is far from true 
spirituality. We have already noted that individual and 
collective progress can never be simultaneous, or phases of the 
same process. The two are separate and different though no 
doubt each reacts on the other. The world-unity may or may 
not be realised. But everv^ man can realise Divinity only 
within himself, and then for him only the outer universe will 
be Divine, for none else, the “whole group** will have nothing 
to do with it. Therefore, though it is quite up to every man 
to serve others and seek to realise better conditions in humanity, 
it would be a wild goose chase for him to realise his spiritual 
goal as a Divinely transformed humanity. S. T. fails to 
recognise the essential necessity of “turning back** in spiritual 
life. When India says, “Renounce!** it is not the picture of 
a vacuity that rises in the mind, but that of the breaking of 
shackles and release into infinite freedom, and of infinite 
illumination and bliss. 

Does this ideal of renunciation hamper social progress? 
But are not the lives of the all-renouncing monks themselves 
a clear answer to this fooli.s]i querry? Only a monk knows 
what a soft heart beats under his rough ochre garments. They 
judge by the exterior. They see the monk's external rejection 
of the world, but his brooding love for it they do not see. 
Besides, as we have pointed out elsewhere, no spiritual life is 
possible without the deification of the entire universe. This very 
realisation is a source of great well-being to a community. 
Just consider the supreme bleSvSing of being looked upon as 
Divine by any one. Would not the very look illumined by such 
realisation emancipate ? 

In all that we have written above, it is not at all our 
purpose to assert that India has been or is perfect and needs 
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no improvement. We have only tried to indicate that India 
up till now has not done worse than other races or nations ; 
that it will be a mistake to judge pre-British India by modern 
standards ; that those customs which now appear harmful and 
repulsive were once the channels of beneficial influences ; that 
the present period of transition is no shame to us, for we have 
not slept but have responded at the earliest moment poSvSible 
to the new situation ; that our fuiulaiuental ideals are quite 
sound and we need not be ashamed of them ; that we must 
carefully discover the deep purposes of our social workings and 
build up the future in the light of the past ; and above all, 
that we can look the whole world in the face, for we are verily 
the most innocent and the most spiritual and serviceful nation 
on earth. It is often said that wc must not look back on our 
past lest wc become careless of our present degradation. But 
it Is time we warn our countr3uncii that wc must not contract 
the habit of thinking ourselves too much degraded. What if 
we are poor? This present age is too much solicitious of the 
physical comforts and the comforts of the lower mind of man, 
and has devised suitable philosophies and methods of work. 
Surelj/’ India must scorn to submit to such low ideals. By all 
means let us get rid of poverty and political subjection. But 
let us not be led away sheep-like from our spiritual ideals to 
the glorification of material attainments. All that is great and 
noble in man can be realised and manifested even through and 
in spite of material poverty. Let us stand on our spiritual 
integrity. Have we forgotten that poverty is the badge of 
highest manhood according to India ? When were we ashamed 
of poverty when it did not degenerate? And why should it 
degenerate when wc knmv that infinite power and glory is 
within ourselves, which no power in heaven or earth can ever 
check? So let us not make too much of our material poverty. 
Let us not demean ourselves. Up, ye sons and daughters of 
India, evoke your sleeping powers and ye shall yet be the first 
to hail the Rising Sun. 


(Concluded) 



TO OUR READERS 


From the Manager’s Notice printed elsewhere, our readers 
will find that Prahuddha Bharala will appear in an enlarged 
and improved form from the next month. The price of the 
paper will also increase proportionately. We have long felt 
the urgent necessity of increased space at our disposal so that 
Prahuddha Bharata can properly fulfil its functions. Prahuddha 
Bharata has alwys tried to provide much food for thought, if 
not guidance to its readers, according to its light, in all deeper 
issues of life, individual and collective. It has also been sought 
to be made interesting and instmetive. The next year is 
expected to reveal Prahuddha Bharata in a better form in all 
these respects. 

It will be, we hope, helpful to our readers if we give them 
an idea of what they can expect in Prabiiddh i Bharata next 
year, (i) The series of unpublished letters of Swami Viveka- 
nanda which we are publishing now, will be continued through- 
out the year. Many of these letters will be found extremely 
interesting. (2) We know that the two series of conversations 
of Swami Turiyananda, which were published in previous years 
were much anpreciated by the readers. We shall publish a 
third series next year. This series will be found specially 
valuable inasmuch as it contains many precious hints on practical 
spirituality. (3) A discussion of the practical aspect of religion 
is bound to be useful to many of our readers. We shall there- 
fore print a series of articles on the Practice of Religion by 
Ananda, in which the writer will discuss various problems that 
face us in the life of religion. (4) The fountain-head of our 
spiritual wisdom is the Upanishads. We are sure a discussion 
of them will be welcome by all. Dr. Mahcndranath Sircar, 
M.A., Ph.D., the great Vedantic scholar, will contribute a series 
of articles on the Upanishadic Mysticism. (5) Prof. Radha- 
krislman of the Calcutta University, who has deservedly earned 
an international reputation as an interpreter of Hindu thought, 
will contribute articles on Hinduism and allied subjects. (6) Our 
readers are aw^are that the great French savant, M. Remain 
Rolland, has been engaged in writing two great books on Sri 
Ramakrishna and Swami Vivekananda. M. Rolland is a thinker 
of world- wide reputation. His study of these two great sons of 
India is bound to be highly interesting and instructive. The 
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readers of Prabuddha Bharata will have the special privilege of 
reading extracts from those works month after month in its 
pages. M. Rolland will contribute articles also on other subjects. 
(7) Principal Kamakhya Nath Mitra, M.A., will contribute 
several valuable articles during the year. Principal ^litra is not 
unknown to our readers. All his past contributions to our paper 
have been highly appreciated by all. Ilis future contributions 
are expected to prove equally learned and attractive. (8) We 
hope to print a series of conversations of Sri Ramakrishiia, 
translated from the diary of M., a disciple, as published ])y 
him in Bengali. These conversations will be absolutely new 
to our non-Bengali readers. The value of these conversations 
can be understood from the fact that the original Bengali books 
have become a religious classic in Bengal. (9) Also we intend 
to publish a scries (jf articles by the late Swaini vSaradaiianda on 
the philosophy of Sri Ramakrishnabs life as well as oil spiritual 
reidisations. Hir-' writings tlirow a new light on many aspects 
of Sri Raiiuikrishna’s life and on the intricacies ()f spiritual states, 
(iqJ We have l)eeu able to secr.re some unpublished writings 
of vSistcr Nivedita. vShe dwx-lls with rare insight on the various 
national problems of India in the.se articles. These we hope to 
present to our readers in the counse of the next year. (11) 
Madalinc R. Harding will contribute articles on some of the 
recent religions movements in the West, \vhich show striking 
.similarity and even indebtedness to Vedanta. Mrs. ITardinc’s 
article on Cbristian science and Vedanta Ava.s published early 
tlii.'= year. Her fntnre articles will surely be ecpially interesting 
and tlionglit-provokiiig. (12) We ourselves shall contribute our 
(editorial) articles as usual, in which we hope to deal with 
various national and international problems, religious, cultural, 
social, etc. (13) Translation and annotation of valuable Sanskrit 
texts have been a feature of Prabuddha Bharaia almost always. 
We w^ant to revive it next year. vSwami Nityasw^ariipananda will 
translate and annotate Astavakra Samhita, a masterpiece of 
Advaitic literature in vSaiiskrit. We mav mention licre that {h\< 
book W’as a great faA^ouritc with Swami Vivekananda. (i/)) Want 
of space did not permit Ui-' to comment everv month on the current 
thoughts and events and the various national and international 
problems that arise from time to time. Wc intend to revive 
this sectiop next year. (15) We have been, during the last two 
years, reproducing interesting articles mainly from foreign 
journals. We lu'Pe to continue the practice next year. Thc.se 
articles have oft^in been on Hastern, especially Indian, culture 
and religion, written by Western wTiters, and have indicated the 
3 
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gradual spread of oriental ideas in the Western world. A know- 
ledge of what the West thinks of us is desirable for us in India. 
(i6) Lest our readers find Prabuddha Bharata heavy reading, we 
intend to publish also interesting religions stories and lives of 
saints ; and (17) illustrated articles on some of our prominent 
institutions in India and abroad ; these latter articles will give 
some idea of the practical work of the Raiiiakrishna order. (18) 
We hope to supply our readers with extensive reports of the 
activities of the R. K. Order in India and abroad. Many readers 
will find them interesting. (19) The Swamis of the R. K. Order 
will write regularly in Prabuddha Bharata, as also other eminent 
writers. 

We are trying our best to do all possible service to our 
readers. We shall attempt every month to represent in 
Prabuddha Bharata the spiritual, international and national 
aspects of our Ideal. It is our earnest desire to make Prabuddha 
Bharata a reliable educative institution in India and abroad. In 
this the Lord help us ! 

Editor. 


SWAM I VIVEKANANDA 

By Romain RoIvLANd 

The great thought of India seeks to realise the spiritual 
unity of the universe. It does not work itself along the paths 
of European religious thought wdiich aims at literally 
''converting'' other beliefs, that is to say, at despoiling them of 
their essence and substituting its own instead. 'I'lic philosophy 
of India seeks to enter into all divergent forms of the spirit 
and, while honouring their individuality, washes to embrace 
them all in order to harmonise them in the supreme unity. 

The intimate rapproachement that has been existing between 
Europe and India for one century and the influx of European 
thought into Indian universities and its fascination for Indians, 
have not resulted in making them renounce to the slightest 
degree their ancient and vast wisdom, but have only led to the 
revival of their ardent intellectual curiosity and their genius 
for metaphysical conquest w^hich enables them to combine 
foreign ideas into new accords and organise them in their 
appropriate symphony. 

No son of modern India has worked so much, in this sense, 
as Vivekananda. And his powerful action owed its first 
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impetus and irresistible elan to the intuitive genius of his 
master Ramakrishna. 

It is not possible to describe in a few lines the character- 
istics of two of the greatest souls whom humanity has crowned 
with wreaths. I have been engaged in studying them for a 
fairly long time ; and however difficult it may be for a Euro- 
pean, owing to the somewhat tropical luxuriance of these souls 
and to the abysmal godliness which is in them (especially in 
that of Ramakrishna), I intend, in a future work, to convey a 
glimpse of their fascinating beauty. 

Here I would like to give only a few essential indications 
about the personality of Vivekananda and his intellectual 
constitution. . . . 

Vivekananda*'^' (whose real name was Nareiidranath Dutt), 
boii'* in 1863 and prematurely deceased in 1902, came of a 
distinguished Calcutta family belonging to the Kshatriya caste. 
Few, men have shown, from their childhood onwards, so 
admirable a harmony of rich and varied gifts, of the body and 
of the soul. Handsome in appearance, of splendid physique, 
passionately fond of the arts and the sciences— music, poetry, 
mathematics, astronomy, vSanskrit and the languages, he 
enjoyed the benefits of the most liberal education. He read 
vShellcy and Wordsworth, pondered over the Imitation of Jesus 
Christ and Christian religious literature, consumed the historical 
works of Green and of Gibbon, blazed up in enthusiasm for 
the French Revolution and Napoleon, studied the philosophy 
of the West, especially of Kant and of Schopenhauer, and 
corresponded with Herbert Spencer, astonishing him by his 
precocious intelligence and daring criticism. And all this, 
without sacrificing anything of the ground work of his Asiatic 
culture and Vedantic thought. He sought to interpret Indian 
philosophy in a new manner in the light of Western methods. 

Between his eighteenth and twenty-first year (1881-1884) 
he underwent a violent intellectual crisis which was rendered 
more bitter by his father’s death and the material embarrassment 
into which the family found itself plunged. At that time he 
had, for his guide, Brajcndra Nath vSeal, his senior in age by a 

* This name which means '"The Bliss of Discrimination'* (o»* 
* ‘Discernment”) had been given to him by Ramakrishna. It designated 
the ardour of his analytical and critical intellect, as distinguished from 
the passive acceptance of the other disciples. fThe name Vivekananda 
was not given him by Sri Ramakrishna. The Swami assumed this 
name at the suggesiioti of the Maharajah of Khetri— Ed. P.B.] 
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few years, who was later on to bow down in respect before 
his geniu^, but who then believed himself to be confident of 
the possession of Truth and claimed to impart it to him. 
Brajendra Nath Seal was an Indian rationalist of a particular 
type, who wished (as he himself said) to fuse together the pure 
monism of the Vedanta, the dialectics of the Absolute Idea of 
Hegel and the gospel of the French Revolution, — Liberty, 
Fraternity and Ecluality. To him the principle of individuation 
was evil ; and Universal Reason was everything. The question 
was how to manifest pure reason : this was the great modern 
problem and Brajendra thought of solving it through revolu- 
tion. Vivekaiiaiida who had been cast down from his optimistic 
theism by his i)erusal of Stuart Mill’s Essays on Religion, and 
who was brooding over the problem of evil, was racked by 
doubts and scorched by passions. His leonine nature wished 
to clasp everything in one grasp ; and everything excited him. 
Brajendra’s dominating rationalism could satisfy only certain 
aspects of his intellect ; but he could not circumscribe; his 
gigantic personality within it. For him immanent Reason was 
not enough ; the Living Revelation, the Realised Absolute was 
indispensable. 

These he found in the i^rodigious man — we might be 
tempted to say “fabulous”, if so many witnesses, many of whom 
are living still, had not made him actual and enabled us as 
it were to touch him with the hand, and if his teaching, at 
once familiar and exalted, had not remained for us in tlie 
Conversations collected by his auditors, — the simple, unlettered, 
sublime visionary Ramakrishna. That uniciuc man, through 
the genius of the heart, achieved the wonder of embracing, 
one by one, in their totality, all the religions : Hinduism 
(in all its forms, from the most idolatrous ♦‘o the most abstract), 
Islam, Christianity, etc. He “found that it was the same Cod 
towards whom all steered their course and that He who 
called Krishna is also called Siva, the Primal iCnergy, Jesus or 
Allah, one only Rama, having a thousand names ” 

Ramakrishna initiated Vivekananda into Adwaitisl 
Vedantism, into the realisation of the One Absolute, of the 
Brahman complete and without divisions, entire. He imparted 
to Vivekananda what was much more than the evidence for it, 
— he put him in living contact with it. Vivekananda remained 
marked with its impress for ever. 

Nevertheless, Vivekananda was very different from his 
master in his entire nature, — in the consuming impetuosity of 
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his tcmpcraiiient, in the violence of an energy which created 
more energy just as the wind fans up the fire, in his avid 
intellect which never knew repose, in the vastness of his 
knowledge which he augmented unceasingly, and lastly in an 
incjuictiide — ^new amongst the meditative thinkers of India, 
although Buddha had known it but fled from it— about the 
ever-gaping wound of universal suffering, of the misery of man, 
of the poor, of the stricken and even of the criminals (for these 
arc only the afflicted in another sense). This brooding un- 
easiness — not abstract but vital and ever i)rcscut — about the 
suffering of the sacrificed peoples, and first of all of his own, 
of the people of India, was to direct his action and that of his 
disciples and of the orders which he founded not less towards 
the service of others, the service of charity, than tow^ards 
meditation. And for the first time, I think, in an Indian 
religious order, the supremacy of meditation was broken. 
Suffering cannot wait ; and for its sake must have to be 
.sacrificed repose and meditative dream and even health (if this 
was necessary) in order to lighten the universal pain. Let us 
liearken to his moving appeals : 

“Is there none amongst you who can give a life for the 
service of others ? Let the study of the Vedanta and the prac- 
tice of .meditation be left over to the future life. Let this body 
1)0 consecrated to the service of others ! And then I shall know 
that you have not come to me in vain. . . 

“May I be born and reborn again and again and suffer 
a thousand miseries, if only I am able to worship the 
only God who exists, the only God in whom I believe, the 
sum-total of all souls, and above all my God the wicked, my 
God the afflicted, my God the i)oor of all the races !“ 

“. . . . O'here is no other God to seek after. Tie alone 
worships God truly, wdio serves all the beings. “ 

* :i! '-i: 

.... Ramakrishna died in i8S6. Vivekanaiida organised 
the disciples into an order. He himself travelled through India 
on foot as a wandering monk from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin (1889-1893) ; and it was during this travel that he 
became conscious both of the misery of his people and of his 
own mission which was to recreate the indivisible unity, moral 
and religious, of India. The idea came to him to send out a 
call to the world for the restoration of this home of the divine 
life of all humanity. The Parliament of Religions at Chicago 
(in 1893) gave him the occasion for his $rst voyage outside 
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Asia, From his first speeches, this unknown, without resources 
and without recommendation, loomed forth igito prominence 
and stirred the enthusiasm of his American audiences. He 
remained in the U. S. A. from June 1893 to August 1895, 
went to England in the month of August 1895, returned to 
the U. vS. A. in December and founded the Vedanta Society, 
and was back again in London in April 1896. There he culti- 
vated the personal acquaintance of Max Muller. His health 
had already been much shaken. Some devoted English friends 
who dedicated themselves thenceforth entirely to his work, — 
the Seviers — took him to Switzerland in the month of July, 
1896. And it was from there that he proceeded along with 
them to Kiel to meet Paul Deussen. . . . 

From London where Paul Deussen accompanied him, 
Vivekananda returned to India in 1896. And then commenced 
his mission of glory and of sorrow. In May 1897 was solemnly 
founded the Ramakrhhna Mission, one of whose chief aims 
was the establishment of fraternity amongst the followers of the 
various religions: ‘*For all are so many forms of one eternal 
religion.** 

To-day the Mission has honeycombed all Hindustan with 
monasteries, homes of service and orphanages. It has, in the 
Himalayas, an Adwaita Ashrama “for the spiritual meeting of 
the East and the West.** It publishes several excellent 
journals. It holds itself aloof from all political action but it is 
one of the densest and most luminous formative nuclei of the 
great Nebula India.* . . . 


“ COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN VEDANTISM ” i 

By vSwami vSatprakashananda 
Introduction 

The above-named treatise, a welcome sequel to The System 
of VeddnLic Thought and Culture by the same author, is a 
critical exposition of the relations in which the various systems 
of Vedanta philosophy, propounded by Samkara, Rllmanuja, 
Nimvilrka, Madliva, Vallahha and Jtva Gosvdmt stand to one 

* Translated from the original French by L.V. Ramaswanu 
Aiyar, M.A., B.Tv. 

t Comparative Studies in VedAniism. By Dr. Mahcndranath Sirkcr, 
M..A., Ph.D., Professor of Philosophy, Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 
Oxford University Press, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. 314 PP' 
Price Rs. 10. 
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another. Their agreements and divergences in all their essential 
bearings have been clearly set forth. The whole setting is fully 
illustrative of the rationale of the different schools which are 
characterised by two distinct types of thought, transcendentalism 
and theism. Samkara and his followers, known as the Advaitins, 
are the advocates of the former, while the Vaisiiavas, to which 
section all the other teachers belong, are the exponents of the 
latter. The author studies the subjects from the view-points 
of fundamental metaphysical concepts and brings the vital issues 
into clear relief. He not only differentiates the Vaisiiava 
theories from one another, indistingnisliable as they appear in 
many respects, and from those of Samkara, but is also careful 
to note the minor differences among tlie Samkarites themselves. 
Comparisons with other philosophic systems of the Hindus 
and similar views in the West have also been made. A good 
many writings have hitherto appeared on different systems of 
Vedanta with attempts at comparison on narrow or wide bases. 
But a thorough-going comparative treatment of almost all the 
systems, like the present one, we have not come across hereto- 
fore. The author’s direct knowledge of the authoritative works 
on the subjects, as evinced by his fraiucnt references to the 
original texts, his clear grasp of the abstruse speculations and 
his graphic presentation of the subtlest ideas with the receptive, 
critical, and unbiased attitude of a philosopher, through a 
medium of expression altogether different from the original, 
arc singularly striking. 

The one remarkable feature of the Vcdffnta philosophy is 
that it is based on the direct experience of the seers. It grows 
out of an attempt to systematise and rationalise the Vcdic truths 
known as Vedanta — the end of the Vedas, that stood self-revealed 
to the clarified vision of the perfected souls. These were 
systematised for ihe first time by Vyasa in the form of aphorisms 
called Hrnhma-sffiras or Vedanta Darsanam. The different 
Vedaiitic systems are chiefly different interpretations of the 
Brahina-sfftras. Thus in Vedaiilic thought, as is the case with 
the Tlindu philosophic systems in general, revelations come 
first and then speculations. The author, therefore, rightly 
observes in his prefatory remarks that 'Wedantism is thus in 
its initiation a body of intuitions and in its growth a collective 
{system of philosophy.” 

In the scardi of truth, Veddntism has more closely followed 
the lead of psychic experience than discursive reason. The 
immediacy of ps/cliological facts has greater hold on it than 
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mediate logical conclusion. This characteristic introspective 
method of Ved^ta should be borne in mind while studying 
its views. Without some measure of self-introspection on the 
part of the student, a clear comprehension of the Vedantic 
truths is not therefore possible. The following observation 
offers a clue to the study of Vedanta and bespeaks the author’s 
insight into the character of Vedantic thought : 

“VedAntism, as a system, has laid more stress uptm the psychological 
revolatioTis, and logic has followed psychology to explain and integrate 
all the experiences of conscious life. Though the mystic experiences 
differ, their explanation and systematization differ too, yet none can 
deny that in VedAntism mysticism has the greater demand than logical 
s>stematizatif)n. But the trouble is that these mystic intuitions do not 
offer the same prcvsentations ; the appearances widely differ and different 
sclinols are anxious to claim some as real and true visions and disclaim 
otliers as psychical aberrations. In this way intuition and logic eexjperate 
to establish truth on a humanly convincing basis. Truth in VedAntism 
should satisfy the claims of logic in the absence of self-contradiction 
(AtmavirodhasAnya), of metaphysics in the impossibility or inconceiv- 
ability of a denial (of Being) (avAdhitavisayatva), and of psychology in the 
direct experience. And when these three converge to the same thing, 
\vc have, humanly speaking, the truth.” 

Another fact to be noticed is that in Vedantism the 
problems of life and its experiences have been viewed from a 
particular attitude of consciousness. “And in the history of 
Vedanti.STii two attitudes of knowledge and love have almost 
become fixed, and the p.sychological demands have given two 
types of philosophical concepts and thinking.” But neither 
the allegiance to the Vedas nor the psychological demand to 
meet the rcquireinent of a particular attitude of consciousness 
have arrested the free growth of philosophic thought. For, 
as the author lias expressed, “Vedantic teachers have thought 
in cmicepts similar to those of Western thinkers, have shown 
the highest logical acumen and have not been lacking in 
[)hilosophic boldness in pressing as they do, their concliivsions 
to a logical end.” On the other hand, those two elements 
in Vedantic system have intimately related it to life, so that 
in Vedantism religion and philosophy stand combined. Ved- 
antic truth is not a mere theoretical idea but an ideal which 
is to be realised within ourselves as the very substance and 
fulfilment of our being. The author aptly remarks that 
“Vedantism, rightly understood, is as much an art of life as a 
science of thinking, and life ultimately in its fullness of growth 
embraces truth and finds its meaning and purpose therein.” 
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Realisation of the Self is the one main theme of all schools 
of Vedanta. The author rightly says: 

“Veddntisni is the philosophy of the self-conscious. It is pre- 
eminently the search for the self. This is undoubtedly true of Advaitism. 
No less true is it of Vai§riavism. Thouirh Vaisnavisni has in it the 
.supreme stress upon God-consciousness, still it cannot ignore that God- 
consciousness is metaphysically an implication of self-consciousness and 
psychologically involved in it.” 

The subject-matter of the book has been arranged under 
the following heads: — (i) Epistemological Approach, (2) Cate- 
gories of Existence, (3) Appearance, (4) An Estimate, (5) The 
Creative Order, (6) Sources of Knowledge, (7) Realisation and 
Discipline, each forming a separate chapter preceded by a 
synopsis. The author has very ably dwelt on all these stibjects 
in their several aspects. We may at once state that we have 
found ourselves in perfect agreement with him in almost all 
Ins statements and conclusions. The only review we can 
present of this book will necessarily be a sort of summary of the 
nn?in features of the treatise. The most important chapters 
in the book appear to us to be those on the epistemological and 
Tnetaph3^sical views of the different schools. And it is rightly 
so, for it is from these views that all other aspects of pliilosophy 
naturally follow. We mean to briefly dwell on those chapters 
Ml the following paragraphs. 

KXOWUDCav ANO Bkino 

The autlior approaches the subject from the epistemological 
vi(wv-point. The superstructure of each system is raised as it 
Vvere on its epistemological foundation. I'lic varied concep- 
tions of life and truth arise out of fundamental differences in 
t!.e theories of knowledge. P'or the proper understanding of a 
system as a whole an enquiry into its theory of knowledge is 
therefore of primal necessity. The idea is thus touched upon 
by way of preliminary remarks by the author : 

teachers of Vedaiitism make coiivsciousness tbe supreme fact 

and grrnind of all knowledge and experience The most 

intimate fact in experience i.s this consciousness, and the philosophic 
search must, therefore, begin with a thorougli logical determination of 
knowledge as revealed in our introspective insight and psychical 
analysis.” 

Knowledge, according to- Samkara, is a changeless in- 
determinate existence. It reveals thought. Its determinate 
form as thought, acquired through the relativity of 
subject and objert, is the creation of nescience. Pure cogni- 
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tion transcends the operation of thinking process and is essen- 
tially non-relational in character. “It is processless accom- 
plished perception.’* But to Ramanuja thought-activity with 
the correlativity of subject and object forms an integral part 
of cognition. All knowledge, according to him, is determinate 
by nature. The difference between determinate and indeter- 
minate knowledge is one of degree and not of kind. 
“When knowledge is not developed in full synthesis, 
it remains to us as partially determinate. Such a cognition is 
called indeterminate in the sense that it cannot be seen in its 
complete connotation and fullness of relation.** But the dis- 
tinction of detenninate and indeterminate cognition is accepted 
by Jtva Gosvami, the exponent of the Bengal School of 
Vaisnavisni. The author continues : 

“Jiva appears to have attempted a synthesis between the theuries 
of knowledge as lield by vSamkara and Rto^nuja. vSamkara denies all 
qualifications, Rdniaiiuja denies homogeneity of cognition; Jiva accepts 
both of them as stages involved in the development of vSyiitlictic unity 
or apperception. The indeterminate form is involved in the dctermiifate 
as its basis; though a clear definition and a consistent conception 
require a rational synthesis which conies in subsequently as tlic demand 
of thought, yet in the immediacy of perception this synthesis is not in 
direct cognition.” 

This synthesis howe/er is not real. I'or, as the author 
rightly points out, Jiva GosvAmi’s indeterminate knowledge, the 
homogeneous basis of all relational and unitivc consciousness, 
is not the same as the indeterminate cognition of vSamkara, 
which transcends all relativistic consciousness. The one is 
“nascent thought**, the other “abstract apprehension’*. 

The whole difference between vSamkara and the thcistic 
schools is based, as the author has pointed out more than once, 
on the static and dynamic conceptions of knowledge. The 
Ved^ntists of all schools accept Brahman of the Upanisads as 
the basic reality of the cosmic order. To the static vision of 
Samkara the Supreme Being is the “homogeneity of conscious- 
ness and blissfulness of Existence**, exclusive of all determina- 
tion and qualification. To determine it is to deny its absolute- 
ness. In the dynamic view of the theists, “the Absolute is 
the synthesis which does not deny qualifications, but, on the 
other hand, expresses its fullness through the richness of 
existences. It is the Being of infinite attributes, the Suiirenie 
Being of sweetness, goodness and wisdom.** 

The above definitions of the Absolute as non-qualified and 
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qualified Being have given rise to keen controversy between 
the two schools. The challenge thrown by Vy^sSch^rya, a 
follower of Madhva, in his Ny(iyamrita was gallantly accepted 
by Madhusfidana vSarasvatt, the renowned author of Advaita- 
siddhi. The fine arguments of the parties on the deepest 
ontological problems, e.g., Being as intelligence, as self- 
effulgent, as witness-intelligence and as bliss, have been 
nicely described by the author. The chief argument of 
Ny?iyanirita is that the attribution of consciousness and bliss- 
fulness to Being is not (’ami)atible with its impersonal character 
as indeterminate existence. To which Advaitasiddhi rejoins 
that intelligence and Idiss do not form the predicates but the 
very nature of Being. Being is intelligence. ‘Tt is a conscious 
expression, rather than an expressive consciousness. It is 
necessarily a witness, a saksi, a percipi.'* Bliss is non-different 
from consciousness. “The two terms- cit and aiiandam— do 
not denote two things, lliey have a common reference to an 
identity.’* In the Advait.a Vedanta Bliss is Being and Self is 
51iss. In the theistic Vedanta Bliss is the Infinite Being, and 
the finite self, atomic in nature, can have the fullness of per- 
petual delight in fellowship with the Infinite. This is a posi- 
tion which cannot stand strict logic. Neither the conception 
of svarfipa-sakti as propounded by Jiva Gosv.^mt nor Ramanujans 
ideal of Brahmasamyapatti, equality with Brahman, explains 
the situation. “And the explanation is not logically possible 
so long as tlie least difTerence between the infinite and the 
finite is retained.** 

Being in Samkara is llie absolute position. Projection has 
no place in the transcendence of the /Absolute Being. ' A 
relation of identity between the position and the projection can 
be conceived from the empirical standpoint. But philosophically 
the relation escapes dctermiiialion. It is mysterious and in- 
definable. It is a sMperim])ositic-n due to avidya. In the 
unitary dynamic concei)tion of Ramanuja, the ])roccsses of self- 
projection and self-integration build up the endless synthesis 
in the concrete Being. vSamkara’s Being is absolute identity. 
It is positive sameness in every point of existence. Ramanuja’s 
Being is concrete identity and as such has a personality and a 
character. He institutes a relation of non-difference iKdween 
substance and attributes to maintain the identity of Being and 
its attributes. But “non-difference and relation are mutually 
exclusive concepts”. Relation can exist only where there is 
difference. F.^’en Jiva Gosvami’s assertion of svarCipa-sambandha 
—relation of identity between substance and attributes— does 
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not improve the situation. Svarhpa is essence which canncT 
be related to itself. The author concludes : 

“The attempt to establish a relation between Being and attributes 
ends in a logical confusion. Rither we must say that there is no relation 
between substance and attribnte.s, or wc must accept an outwardness or 
mediatencss in relational concept. Rither the attributes resolve them- 
selves into substance or they arc illusory. Anything, besides this, forces 
us to a dualistic position.’* 

Rkai^ity 

Having defined the epistemological and the metaphysical 
settings of the Vedantic thought, the author proceeds to con- 
sider its categorical determination of existence. Though 
traiiscen den tally there exists only one self-existent reality 
according to Advaita Vedanta, yet from the relative standpoint 
the school of vSamkara has accepted the following five categories : 
— jiva, Isa, the difference between jiva and Isa, avidya, the 
relation of locus, the support and the supported between 
Brahman and avidya. These have no beginning in time and 
vanish only with the dawn of the knowledge of Brahman*: 
According to the theistic teachers the Absolute is a concrete 
unity which includes separate finite existences as parts of its 
being. Absolute dualism has, therefore, no place in Vedantism. 
The author gives a critical account of the categories as affirmed 
by each school. Though different enumerations have been 
made by different teachers, yet all include in their lists the 
following three as essential : - -jiva, prakriti and Brahman, the 
others being either attributes or relations subsisting in and 
among them. 

It has been rightly observed by the author that none of 
the theistic philosophers admit any absolute .separateness between 
these categories. Here they are confronted with the great 
metaphysical problem of assimilating the one and the many. 

“Philosophy has cither to negate relational consciousness or to posit 
it in the Absolute. Bradley .supposes that in the Absolute the differences, 
if not completely annulled, are trar..smuted and fused, but how, he 
does not know. Ilegel and Ramanuja make a unitive synthesis of 
differences in the Absolute. Bosanquet is nearer to R^m^nuja in 
assimilating the differences in the Absolute as predicates or adjectives. 
Bradley does not solve the mystery. Rdinauuja and Bosanquet cannot 
give the unity they desire so much. Madhvites are anxious to retain 
the difference in the Absolute, but finding such a position otherwise 
untenable institute visesa, the doctrine of specific particulars.** 

“To avoid pluralism Madhva first establishes an integral whole of 
existence, in which he introduces visesa. To establish a difference where 
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there is none or to bring a harmonious adjustment among things of 
absolute and ineffaceable differences Madliva attributes a mysterious 
power to God. With this his system justly avoids the appearance of a 
pluralistic system.” 

[Would not ‘'just** be more appropriiite here than 
“justly**?! 

According to Ramanuja the tiiiite selves and praknti inhere 
in the Absolute as its attributes, as moments of its being. His 
system is rightly styled Visistadvaita — “concrete monism* 
Niinvarka accepts jiva and prakriti as dependent reals controlled 
by Purusottama. Purusottaina is non-dilTerent froin jiva and 
prakriti as it is immanent in them. It is difTerent in the sense 
that it transcends them. His sv>tem, known as Dvaitadvaita, 
is “monism with iduralistic countenance’*. In the S’.iddhad- 
vaita (pure monism) of V'allabha jiva and i^rakriti seem tO' be 
merged in Prahinan. “Vallabha differs from Ramanuja in 
holding that all apparent differences in being and relation are 
dissolved in the identity, where jiva attains bliss, inert existence, 
cfonsciousness and bliss.** Jiva (fOsvami lias accentuated the 
integrity of Being by conceiving jiva and ])rakriti as saktis (»f 
Bhagavaii. >Svarffpa-sakti, the inner nature of (jod, supports 
the tatastha jiva .sakti which again su|)ports the valiiranga 
inaya sakti. So maya has no direct touch with Iffingavan. 
Sakti is neither identical with nor different from the |)ossessor 
of it. Jiva Oosvamt calls it the inconceivaljle relation of identity 
and difference— achintyabhedabheda. According to ] 30 th Rama- 
•'''nuja and Jiva Gosvaini Isvara is unaffected by the transforma- 
tion of i)rakriti and the spiritual nnfoldmeiit of jiva, though 
they form an integral part of him. 

The autlior*s concluding remarks beautifully clarify the 
tlicistic position : 

“'I'he tlieivStic philosophers i)r(jpouiul the reality of jiva, Isvara and 
prakriti. They do not materially differ. The formal difference originates 
in the logical attempt of rceoiiciliug these reals in the. Absolute. And 
the .\bsohite is the divine pensoiialily which docs not den>’, but, on the 
other hand, accepts linitc personalities as conipleiiieiitary to its own 
existence. The conccptioTi of personalit^v at once necessitates the posi- 
tion of separate linite existences, and the understanding of it as divine 
and absolute immediately requires the inclusion of them in the richness 
of Infinite life. This implication is present everywhere in Madhvn, 
Nimv&rka, Jiva (^3svami and Ramanuja.” 

AprKAR.\NCE 

It has already been noted that Samkara assigns a relative 
existence to cosmic manifold. It exists in the empiric 
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knowledge but has no existence in transcendent consciousness. 
No definite origin can be ascribed to it and it persists till we 
have the undivided vision of the Infinite. The whole nature, 
external and internal, is supported in avidya. All our sense- 
perceptions and mental operations from the grossest to the finest 
are in the domain of m^ya. The mysterious nature of avidya, 
its twofold function, its different location by Vachaspati and 
Vivaranach^rya, the fact of its being revealed by witness-intelli- 
gence, and the four divisions of existence by vSamkara are 
explicitly stated with a view to explain the illusory character 
of the world-appearance after the Samkarites. Those to whom 
the doctrine of Advaita presents a dualistic countenance because 
of the position of avidy^ will do well to note the following 
words of the author : 

"The position and negation of avidy& and its location in Brahman 
come under conceptual thinking, but Brahman transcends it. And as long 
as avidyil is operative, its basis and object are Brahman. It is posited 
and denied in it, though it is not denied by it. The determinate and 
indeterminate concepts of Brahman originate with this position and 
negation of avidyft in Brahman.” 

The basic difference between Samkara and R^m^lnuja lies 
in the test of truth. Samkara \s proof of reality is purely meta- 
physical. Appearance is no mark of truth. He accepts the 
positiveness of experience b <t that docs not constitute its truth, 
rt is a fact in knowledge and as sucli cannot be ignored. 
It has no pc^’nianencc and is therefore not true. It is 
iieitner real nor unreal. But to Rdmaiiuja every fact of 
experience is true. Whatever appears or forms the object of 
consciousness is real. This difference in the test of truth is 
also evident in their different interpretations of illusory 
perceptions: the anirvachaniyakhy^ti of Samkara, satkhy^ti of 
Ramanuja, the anyathakhyati of Madhva and the anyakhy^ti of 
Vallabha. 

As to the nature of maya, it is conceived by all schools of 
Vedanta as the sakti or the creative force of Isvara. In the 
absolute monism of Sain^cara, this definition has an empirical 
or pragmatic significance. It is positive but not eternal. In 
the transcendence of pure Being, man, nature and God have 
no existence. But to the theistic teachers maya is positive and 
eternal and subject to the will of God. It is a power inherent 
in Isvara and not a mere superimposition on his being. The 
creative significance of is less prominent in Samkara than 
in the theistic schools. There are Advaitins who deny objective 
existences and regards the world as transcendental illusion. 
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To the tlicistic schools also maycl has an epistemological signi- 
ficance, as it obscures the spiritual vision of jiva and attracts it 
to the physical plane. Then again, m^y^ is the only dynamic 
principle in Samkara. But the theistic teachers conceive, 
besides m^ya, the “physical-dynamo’* immanent in the world 
of nature, a “spirituo-dynamo” which operates in the supra- 
Uatural plane of God’s self-expression and quickens the creative 
instinct of maya in the beginning of each cycle. According to 
all teachers of Vedanta, maya is the material cause and Isvara 
the efficient cause of the creative order. Mjiya as a .separate 
entity is not the cau.se as it has not an independent existence. 
The identity of the two cau.ses is thus maintained by all except 
Madhava, to whom prakriti has an existence as a real, though 
subject to Isvara. 

In whatever form maya may l)e conceived, the great 
difficulty about it is its inexplicability. Samkara’s conception 
01 maya has in it a mysteriousness which defies intellectual com- 
prehension. The theistic teachers also have to conceive a 
m3^,sterious power of God, which subordinates m^ya and renders 
possible what is apparently impossible. “In both sy.stems,” 
the author observes, “inexplicability somewhere in some form 
remains.** But that does not prove that the theory of m^y^ 
is untenable. It only shows that human reason is helpless 
beyond a certain limit. 

"'riie rational quest of man tinged with a glow of pride to conquer 
Iruili lias the rude .shock of at last discovering that truth in its naked- 
ness is not revealed in the search. Some mystcriousness, .some confusion 
hangs in the intellectual horizon ; the intellectual pursuit ultimately takes 
rest in humility and submission.** 

Though the static identity is the only truth according to 
Samkara, he does not sacrifice the popular view of the manifold 
existence to the philosophic vision of transcendent oneness. 
Like the Sruti lie has to interpret, he combines common-sense 
theological altitude with far-reaching metaphysical insight, and 
attempts to make a synthesis of causation with identity, the 
result of which is the celebrated vivartavada, the theory of 
illiksoriness of causation. But in the dynamic unity of the 
theistic teachers identity and causation have distinct places. 
The creative manifold is the self-expression of the Absolute. 
Parin^mavada, the theory of transformation or expression, is 
the natural outcome of the dynamic conception. A synthetic 
development of the principle of causality can be traced through 
the savik^ra parinamavflda (theory of mutable transformation) 
of R^m^nuja, the avikara parinlmavMa (immutable trans- 
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formation) of Vallabha and the vivartav^da of Samkara. The 
true import of the theory of transformation, mutable or immut- 
able, lies in establishing the identity of being in causation. 
Effectuation is only apparent. It indicates only a change of 
form, no substantial mutation. Vivartavada establishes tlie 
identity of being by the method of the position and denial of 
the manifold. 

The author thus concludes his discussion of maya : 

“Maya is iioii-ljcing traiiscendcntally and being empiricalh’. It ii> 
not therefore tlie* Megeliau becoming, the synthesis of being and non- 
being. Plato’s matter, Samkliya’s prakriti, and the Vaisnavites’ mayn 
are positive realities. Samkara’s maya is posited and conseqrtentl> 
denied and does not belong to the same category of being.’* 

The idea of a i^crsonal God of unlimited power and capacity 
is an essential factor of the dynamic coiicei)t of Reality. The 
author gives a philosophic view of the divine personality and 
of man*s union and fellowship with God tlirough love and 
service in the supersensible world, which form the central 
theme of the Vaisnava cult. In the life of realisation, the later 
Vaisnavas, Vallabha and the Bengal school, attach more 
importance to the enjoyment of divine beauty and sweetness 
through love and service than the intellectual apprehension of 
majesty and sublimity ; and the out!)ursts of love and joy find 
greater recognition in them than the calm devotional attitude 
of Ramanuja and the meditative (luietness of Nimvarka. 

The different tlieories about jiva or finite coiivsciousness 
have also been considered. To clear the Advaita view references 
are made to abhasavada, avacchedavada and in*ativimvavada. 
The Vaisnavas draw no distinction like the vSamkarites ‘‘between 
the metaphysical reality and the psychological or epistemo- 
logical ideality of the self.*' To them jiva-atman is a dynamic 
reality, atomic in nature. It has the capacity of exi^ansion 
and contraction. It is at once a knower, a doer and an 
enjoyer. So long as jiva is in touch with nature, its real con- 
crete spiritual self does not manifest itself and it has an 
“individualistic, egoistic and differentiating outlook in thought, 
action and love." But when, freed from the influence of 
prakriti, it is united to God in love and service, then its func- 
tions shine forth in their native purity. The magnifying touch 
of the Infinite vSelf expands the vision of the finite self so that 
it can enjoy the expansive life of the Absolute Consciousness. 
But its atomicity is still retained. 

The theistic conceptions of the Absolute and the finite 
selves, however, raise some insuperable difficulties. How can 
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the finite selves, themselves real, be assimilated in the 
Absolute ? 

*'Ramlnuja*s characterization of the finite as an attribute leaves no 
room for the finite experience and being. Nimvarka’s description of 
the finite beings as dependent reals and Jiva Gosvdmi’s description of 
them as dependent sakti allow a reality to finite selves and admit a 
difference. It is not easy to assimilate them in the Absolute. The 
contention of Madhva, that visesa creates bheda where there is none, 
makes this bheda itself unreal and illusory and the being integral.” 

Again : 

“Nowhere in the theistic thought do we come across a satisfactory 
solution of the relation of nature to God. How the divine influence 
can act upon mfiy& is not logically explained. The influence has been 
merely assumed in the subordination of m&y& to Isvara and in the 
conception of Isvara’s inconceivable power the theological attitude finds 
the convincing explanation.” 

Nor do we find the theistic conception of the relation of 
jiva and prakriti convincing : 

“To begin with pre-existent finite selves and to have a history of 
evoltition of these souls in association with prakriti and then to urge 
their final emancipation in dissociation from prakriti seems to be a 
hopeless confusion of thought.” 

The double relation of finite selves to Brahman and 
prakriti is also proved to be an impoSvSibility. The author, how- 
ever, does not advance direct arguments to refute the atomicity 
and the plurality of the finite selves. 

Conclusion 

A rapid survey of this excellent resiuri6 of the different 
aspects of Vedfintic thought impresses us with the feeling that 
the author has represented the varied theories and arguments 
in their true colours with veracity and sober judgment resulting 
from a sound knowledge of the subject. The book is so full 
of infonnation that it has been impossible for us to acquaint the 
readers even with a part of it through this very brief summary. 
We have only touched upon certain aspects of the book. The 
last three chapters on the ‘‘The Creative Order,*’ “Sources of 
Knowledge” and “Realisation and Discipline” have been left 
unnoticed for lack of space. We have already mentioned that 
we are in full agreement with the author on almost all points. 
One of his views expressed in more than one place does not 
appear to us to have any authoritative basis. In his account of 
creative evolutic a in Advaita Vedfinta, in the chapter on 
Creative Order Ihe author observes : 

“Samkara Vedantism does not draw, like Rtodnuja, any absolute 
distinction between, jh’a and Isvara. It is properly a distinction of 
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upadhi and not like the theists, a distinction of Being or reality. And 
the distinction of the npSdhi is not an eternal distinction and can be 
with an effort set aside; for what after all constitutes the upadhi of 
jtva and Isvara is the same miya and its modification.’* 

Then again in the chapter on Realisation and Discipline, 
he states : 

“When the consciousness in jiva through discrimination and dis- 
sociation comes to feel its being as the object as well as the locus of 
avidya, it has its jivaliood replaced by Isvarahood. And the limitation 
of being and consciousness is replaced by an expansion of being and 
knowledge.” 

We do not think that the school of Samkara holds, as the 
author seems to imply, that there is a possibility of jiva attain- 
ing Isvarahood by an evolution of upadhi. In his commentary 
on the Brahma-shtras iv. i. 3, Samkara admits that the scrip- 
tures aim at teaching that jiva freed from the samsara state 
is non-different from Isvara. But the trend of the commentary 
clearly shows that the identity is implied not with Isvara, the 
Lord of the universe, but with Brahman, the Absolute Being. 
V^chaspati and Anandagiri while explaining the passage use 
the words Paramatman and Brahman respectively instead of 
Isvara. That jiva cannot attain perfect ecpiality with Isvara 
through meditation has been maintained by Samkara in his com- 
mentary on the sfitras iv. 4. 17 — 21. 

The fact that liberated souls become one with Brahman 
and not with Isvara is asserted by all tlie vSamkarites except 
Vi varan akara who opines that prativimva (jiva, the reflected 
self) is identified with vimva (Isvara, the object of reflection) 
on the destruction of avidyfl. But here the selfsame ajnana 
being the upadhi of both, vimvatva and prativimvatva are corre- 
lative, so when ajnana is destroyed, nothing but the Absolute 
Being remains. Thus the identity is actually established with 
Brahman and not with Isvara. 

We shall mention another point which has struck us. In 
discussing the sources of knowledge the author does not mention 
the Purdnas. The author might have added a few words to 
explain the attitude of the Vaisnavas towards the Pur^nas as 
sources of knowledge. Do they include them in the savda- 
pram^na? They .seem to attach as much importance to the 
Pur^nas as to the Vedas. They do not, as far as we know, 
doubt their authority or wait to see that their teachings con- 
form to those of the Vedas. The Bh^gavatam is held by the 
Bengal school of Vaisnavism in as much reverence, if not more, 
as the Vedas. They call it srutis^ra, the essence of the Vedas. 
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One point more. In the chapter on Realisation and 
Discipline, while speaking of realisation through upasana in 
Advaita s^dhana, the author remarks : 

“The JJva-consciousness, its limitation and restricted life are replaced 
by the Isvara-consciousness and its expansive and free life. The domi- 
nated consciousness is now the dominating consciousness. Mayd no 
longer controls. But the Vcdantic transcendence is not yet reached. . . 
The transcendence is reached when the locus consciousness realises its 
difference from the energizing inay^. . . . An indifferent witnessing slate 
soon brings in the consuinniation.’* 

Is krama mukti (gradual cinaiicipatioii) or sadya nuikti 
(immediate emancipation) implied here? The meditation of 
saguna Brahman (personal licing) generally leads to krama 
mukti. There is a possibility of sadya mukti in the meditation 
of nirguna Brahman (iinpensonal Being). The results of the 
P.'^o seem to have been combined by the author. 

The book presents in a condensed form the most valuable 
ideas of Vedantic philosophy in a style calm, grave and expres- 
sive and peculiarly suited to philosophical disquisition. The 
author has used the Vcdantic terms ns sparingly as possible and 
represented the abstruse tbouglits in elegant English philo- 
sophical expressions. Though it makes the book no tedious 
reading for English scholars interested in the subject, yet it 
will cause some difficulty to those wIk) arc accustomed to think 
in Vedantic terms. A full glos.sary and bibliography would have 
saved much trouble and made the work accessible to a wider 
circle of Vedantic students. Yet it is no small crerlit to the 
author’s power of delineation that he has made the subject 
quite comprehensible to advanced scholars for whom the book 
i« evidently meant. We congratulate the author on his excellent 
performance and hoi^e that in future he will further advance 
the cause of Vedanta by writing separate treatises on the 
different aspects of ^edantism in a manner suited to a wider 
circle of readers. 

THE WORK OF SWAMl TRIGUNATITA 
IN THE WEST 

[Personal Reminiscences] 

By Ills Western Disctpcks 
Sunday. Dkcember 27, 19^1 

Only three days following the celebration of the natal day 
of the Son of Han, the Lord Jesus Christ, who could have 
foretold the events of this Sunday after Christmas? The day 
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dawned fair and beautiful and all went forward as usual in 
the preparations for the morning, afternoon and evening 
services. But all was not as usual. This was the chosen day 
on which a great life was to be laid down as a vicarious sacrifice. 
Such great souls are bom into this world with a definite purpose 
— the uplift of humanity. As their motives are selfless, their 
lives become one consuming desire to help other souls along 
the path to realization. 

They are the children of the Mother and always under 
Her special care — for will She not care for those who have 
given themselves utterly to serve as channels for Her will? 
Nothing is accidental in their lives. They are bora for the 
service of humanity; their life is subject constantly to the will 
of the Mother and She determines the manner and the time 
of their end. 

Not one among those who came to the lecture on this 
Simday afternoon had the slightest idea that this was the 
hour chosen for the beginning of the end and chat the instru- 
ment appointed was at hand. Jesus knew as the fateful hour 
approached that one of those who had been nourished at his 
bosom and who had lived in the light of his presence had been 
chosen to be the means \>y which he was to be betrayed to 
those who conspired against him. So, also, one who had been 
a disciple smC lived in the monastery, to whom Swami again 
and again had given loving help, sympathy and spiritual counsel 
in moments of mental storm and torturing doubts, was chosen 
as the means by which Swami was to pass out of his earthly 
temple. 

This young man was subject to frequent fils of depression 
giving evidence at times of an unbalanced mind. In one of 
these fits of depression he left the monastery and was absent 
for a long period. During this time away from the beneficent 
influence of Swami, his mind became more and more unsettled 
until he conceived the idea of destruction. Possessed by this 
thought, he secreted a bomb and brought it with him to the 
service on this memorable Sunday afternoon, and before anyone 
could prevent, threw the bomb on the platform where Swami 
was standing. There was an immediate explosion and a cloud 
of dense blue smoke obscured the platform. Fortunately no 
lives were lost except that of the would be destroyer who 
received in his own person the major contents of his »own 
bomb, but the auditorium was greatly damaged and Swami 
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received such injuries as necessitated his removal to the 
Affiliated Colleges Hospital. 

Admission to this special hospital was arranged for by 
one of the members and another member provided the means 
for a private room. Here loving hands attended his needs 
and everything possible was done to relieve the suffering caused 
by the wounds. 

On his way to the hospital Swami said, “Where is — X — , 
poor fellow?*’ In the midst of excruciating pain his mind was 
yet filled with pity that anyone should do such a rash act. 

A number of the devotees visited Swami daily and reported 
his progress to the Temple. A man nurse was put in perma- 
nent charge as Swami w^as heavy to lift and he had to be 
moved very carefully. Although medical skill did all it could, 
the shattered condition of Swami’s constitution, for years ready 
to disintegrate, was such that the system could not resist the 
infection from the wounds. Although every waking moment 
wa% one of intense suffering, no word of complaint ever passed 
his Ups. From time to time, he gave instructions to one dis- 
ciple after another to be faithful to the cause to the end and, 
even to the last, his thoughts were never for himself but for 
the Master’s work and mission. 

On the afternoon of January gth, Swami aroused himself 
out of his apparently unconscious state and held conversation 
with the young man disciple in charge relative to the young- 
man's spiritual condition, and at the same time told him that 
he would leave his body the next day, January loth, the birth- 
day of Swami Vivekananda. Just before 7-30 p.m. on January 
loth, the young man was called out of the room for a few 
m ’antes and when he returned, Swami had already left the 
body for that plane from which he had been attracted to earth 
by his Master to take up the work of the salvation of humanity. 

Thus, alone in a strange land, far from the sacred soil of 
India, without the presence or ministrations of the brother- 
hood, with only the All-seeing Eye as a witness, he passed 
out of the body which in death was offered as the last possible 
act in the long years of sacrifice, and entered into 
Mahasamadhi. 

The news of Swanii’s death was received at 7-45 p.m. 
with great consternation and sorrow by all the students, and 
after a brief meeting it was decided to cremate Swami’s body 
according to his wishes at Cypress Lawn Cemetery. 

The memori^'l services were held on January 14th in the 
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little chapel of the undertaking establishment and were 
attended by a large number of disciples and friends. Mr. 
Petersen, the president of the Society, who was greatly 
esteemed by Swami, gave the address. Every available space 
in the room was banked with lovely flowers sent from many 
loving hearts. Women disciples chanted and sang beautiful 
songs and others read appropriate passages from Scripture. 

As the words of the address and the hymns and chants 
with their heavenly vibrations fell upon the ears of the 
sorrowing students, they recalled the unfailing willingness of 
Swami to sacrifice himself for others, and, his great power 
for character-building, exemplified in the lives of those pre- 
sent in greater or less degree. They resolved to show their 
love for him by carrying out his principles and teachings in 
their daily lives so that every one might become a living 
monument to his memory. 

After the close of the service, the usual invitation was 
given to all who desired to do so to take their final look upon 
the face of him whom they loved and who had served tliem 
so lovingly in the name of his Master and who had sealed 
that service with his life. It seemed impossible to believe 
that their Swami had really left them and would return in 
the flesh no more. A loving smile lay upon his lips and his 
face still shone with the reflection from the beatific state in 
which by ti e grace of the Divine Mother his spirit had been 
merged at the time of dissolution. Many gave way to their 
grief unrestrainedly, while others felt that he would always 
be with them, that they were a part of him and could never 
for a moment be separated from him in Spirit. 

When all had taken their farewell, the lid was sealed and 
the casket was carried out to the waiting hearse by the young 
men whom Swami had trained and loved for so many years, 
the monks from the Temple monastery. 

At the conclusion of the services in the undertaking 
parlors, the devotees and friends followed the remains to the 
beautiful grounds at Cypress Lawn Cemetery (present Cypress 
Lawn Memorial Park). Here again the women chanted and 
sang and the final words of farewell were spoken ; after which 
the casket was lowered to the cremation room and those who 
accompanied it saw, through the heatproof glass door of the 
furnace, the intense heat of the flames consume the casket 
which contained all that was mortal of him who was Swami 
‘rrigunatita. It seemed that even the elements were in 
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sympathy with the general grief, for the heavens poured forth 
a deluge and the wind blew a terrific gale. 

The eventful day came to a close — a day fraught with 
much meaning to the Western world, for it marked the sacri- 
fice for the West of the life of one of the spiritual sons of 
Ramakrishna, his blood the seed from which thousands yet 
unborn might be blessed with a knowledge of the truth as 
given by his Master.* 

PlUiRIMA(iK WITH SWAMl^S ASHES 

In the year 1916, on the thirteenth day of the month of 
April, when the wild flowers cover the Shanti Ashrama in 
riotous profusion, a little band of devotees led by Swami 
Prakashananda left for the Shanti Ashrama, carrying with 
them the hallowed ashes of their beloved teacher. 

What emotions filled their hearts as they passed through 
the gate of that blessed spot ! Recollection of the hours of 
instruction they had received there flooded their minds and 
overflowed in their feelings. 

So it was in the full spirit of devotion that they carried 
out the purpose of their pilgrimage, to leave all that remained 
of Swami in the place which had occupied so much of his 
loving thought and plans, which had already been sanctified 
I)y iiis life and that of Swami Turiyaiianda, and now with his 
ashes, would be holier forever, for all who would come in 
future years to seek in this solitude, peace for their weary 
souls. Up the winding path, which Swami had often trod, to 
the top of the highest hill, the holy vSiddha Giri, the “Hill of 
Realization,” the ashes were carried by the pilgrims. After 
L.i Inspired and heart- touching tribute to Swami by Swami 
Prakashananda and with a few simple rites, the ashes were 
interred beneath the northern point of the large earthen 
triangle on which the sacred Dhuni ceremony had often been 
held. 

That night the full moon also added her benediction, 
shedding her silvery rays over the newly turned earth in 
memory of one to whom all nature was the face of the Divine. 

Tall pine trees stand like sentinels over the triangle, over- 
looking the long stretch of the beautiful valley below, while 

* A few day" prior to his passing, Swami Trigunatita requested 
Mrs. Petersen 'o tell the students that the Temple should be restored 
and.^the work carried on. Accordingly Mrs. Petersen collected the funds 
and his wishes we*e carried out. Under instructions from Belur Matih 
Swami Prakasha. and'*. took charge of the work. 
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the flowers carpet the hillsides around in spring with the 
magical touch of Nature in her most charming mood, and the 
gentle breeze of summer and the storms of winter tell of the 
love of the Mother for Her son. 

Thus passed a great soul whose life was devoted to the 
spiritual unfoldment of many — a great Yogi, and the servant 
of all. 

Though the ashes alone remain as a mute symbol of the 
vanished form, the spirit that animated them will never die. 
Its influence will be shown in the lives of the students, the 
affairs of the Temple and the life of the Western world. Those 
who were of his time were too close to grasp the significance 
of a life in which every thought and act were regulated by 
the all-inclusive requirements of Sannyasa as laid down in the 
Hindu Scriptures. Like one of the heroic figures of Vedic 
history, his figure will loom larger and larger as time rolls on 
and the perceptions of his followers deepen and widen. 
Undeviatingly holding aloft the ideal of the realisation of .the 
Absolute as the goal of humanity, he lived the One, he taught 
the One, but he was also a great devotee. 

As a character-builder, he knew the force of a living 
example. What disciple could question the validity of the 
teaching embodied in tht life of asceticism lived daily before 
him ? No demand on his time or energy was ever disregarded 
—no appeal however trifling was ignored. His mind was a 
deep well of wisdom unfathomable to the ordinary intellect 
and every day was a new revelation of the maiiysidedncss of 
his unique individuality. 

Like some high mountain torrent the never failing waters 
of which press their course resistlessly to the sea, Swami 
Trigunatita never rested from bis purpose: his energy to 
accomplish the thing he had set himself to Jo was tireless and 
tremendous. ‘‘Endure to the end’* was the living maxim 
placed before all disciples. He used to say, “Some will under- 
stand the motives behind my actions in five years, some in 
ten years, some in fifteen, others never.” 

Those to whom he imparted the truths of his own realiza- 
tion and to whom he bequeathed the legacy of service in the 
cause for which he lived and died, have accepted the trust 
and will give their lives if need be to carry on the same world- 
embracing cause of Swami Vivekananda and Sri Ramakrishna. 

[Finish] 



SRI RAMAKRISHNA AND HIS DISCIPLES 

(Continued from the last issue) 

The relations of Sri Raniakrislina with liis devotees were 
always full of love and blessing. Here is the story of a devoted 
couple, as narrated by the wife ; 

“For a long time my husband (Navagopal Chose) has been 
searching for a Sadhu who could tell liim how to realize God. 
He had begun to follow the instructions of one, when a friend 
said : ‘Why do you waste your time on this man ? Go to 
DaksI lines war ; there you will find a Paramahamsa who wnll 
be a])le to clear all your doubts.* vSo one >Sunday my husband 
and I went to Dakshineswar and saw Sri Ramakrishiia. He 
received us most kindly and at once T felt that he was divine. 

“For three years we did not return. My husband was 
practising certain Sadhanas (spiritual exercises) and he felt 
tha* he must finish them before he went to another teacher. 
Suddenly one day Thakur said to a visitor at the Temjile : 
‘Some three years ago a man by the name of Navagopal Ghose 
came* to see me with his wife. He has never been back since. 
Tell him I would like to see him.* After all those three years 
he recalled the name ; and it was just at the moment when 
my husband had finished the Sadhanas that he sent for us. 
We went to him the following Sunday and from that time we 
went regularly every Sunday, going at ten in the morning and 
staying until ten at night.** 

A profound love for the Master became the governing force 
of Na\agopal*s life. It gave him keenest joy even to hear the 
Mastt.f’s name and if a little boy in the street shouted it, he 
W'oulc! ilimw him a coin. Soon the urchins realized this and as 
Na\'agc>nni walked each morning to his bath in the Ganges, 
a crowd of them would dance round him shouting at the top 
of their shrill little voices: “Jay Ramakrishna !’* “Jay 
Ramakrishna !“ “Jay Ramakrishna!** In reply he would 
scatter copper coins by handfuls. 

The wife loo was an ardent devotee. She herself related 
many incidents of her a.ssociation with the Master: “When 
I would come he would send all the gentlemen out and remain 
talking with me alone. Once he asked me why I came, what 
I found in him to draw me so often to Dakshineswar. I replied : 
T cannot say. All I know is that that which made Prahlada 
forget his father, and Dhruva and others forget their parents, 
this I find here.* 

“At Cossipore Garden lie asked me again why I came to 
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him. ‘You have children, you have jewels and furniture. 
What then do you want in coming to me?* I replied : ‘I do 
not want all these things. I come because I love you, because 
I want you. I want your blessing.* At once he went into 
Samadhi and as he came out of it he put his hand on my head 
and blessed me. 

“A friend had told me I should make Harihol (repeat the 
name of the Lord) and I did so. But it caused great perplexity 
in my mind. ‘Here I am calling upon Hari (a name of the 
Lord),* I said to myself, ‘and yet I am told that one should 
seek salvation through the Guru (spiritual teacher) alone.* I 
went to Dakshineswar to see Sri Ramakrishna but before I 
could explain my trouble, he said to me : ‘Guru and Hari are 
one.’ ** 

TJiere were other disciples. Of Bhavanath, Sasi said ; 
“Bhavanath was one of those whom Guruniaharaj spoke of as 
‘born perfect.* He also said that he and Narendra were 
affinities. But Bhavanath married. One day Guruniaharaj told 
me to go to him, saying I could learn much from hijai. I 
wondered why he should send me to a hou.jeholder to learn ; 
but when I saw Bhavanath I understood. As we sat talking oi 
God, he went into meditation and tears of bliss and devotion 
poured down his cheeks. One could sec that he was completely 
immersed in God.** 

There was another disciple, Girish Chandra Ghosc. Kc 
said of th * Master : “He who has enabled me to cross over 
the sea of this world and the no less terrible sea of scepticism, 
how can I repay or serve him? There is nothing in him I 
cannot worship. ... If I had known I was going to have 
such a wonderful Guru (spiritual teacher) I would have been 
even more wicked than I was, just for the joy of being forgiven. 
Sri Ramakrishna was like an indulgent mother to me always. 
He scolded his disciples sometimes, but he never scolded me. 
He came frequently to my house and was unfailing in his love 
towards me.** Sri Ramakrishna also said of him : “Girish’s 
faith is like a rock, it cannot be overturned. It is rare in this 
world to find a man with such a faith.** 

Girish Chandra Ghose once thought that he would shock 
Sri Ramakrishna by singing a verse from an indecent song. It 
was in the early rebellious days of their association. Sri Rama- 
kri.shna smiled and with twinkling eyes sang an equally lawless 
verse. At once, Girish Babu felt like a silly boy trying to be 
funny. This manner of meeting attack was characteristic of 
Sri Ramakrishna. 
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Sasi said : “Religion as Sri Ramakrishiia taught it was 
never vague or dismal. It went to the man where he was and 
lifted him up. It was not like an eagle which soars high in 
the air and calls to the tortoise, ‘Come up here.* Can the tor- 
toise ever hope to rise to the eagle? No, it can only say, ‘If 
you will come and lift me up, then 1 can go up there.* So 
Sri Ramakrishiia in his teaching came down and carried the 
man up by degrees. It gave him new hope and courage. 

“Sri Ramakrishiia never preached. If he went anywhere 
it was to be among good men and be blessed by their holy 
association. That was his idea. Hut when he was there Divine 
Mother would rise up in him and he would begin to talk. It 
mattered not whether there were few listeners or many.**. . . . 

“He practised Pranayama (breath control) so much that he 
formed a habit of remaining for long periods without breath- 
ing,** the disciple Sasi said. “Now and then he ivould stop 
breathing entirely. Even after we came to him, he used to 
tell us : ‘Whenever you see that I am not breathing, please 
reijiind me.* Sometimes when he was sleeping, we would see 
that the breath has stopped, then we would wake him up and 
tell him : ‘Master, you are not breathing.* ‘Oh, thank you !* 
he would say and again begin to breathe.** 

Not hours, but whole days and nights were spent in 
continuous meditation. Some one asked the disciple Sasi if 
his Master had not remained once for three days wholly un- 
"'onscious of outer things. His rcidy was : 

“Three days? For twelve years. Through that time he 
did not know when the sun rose or when it set ; he did not 
know whether he had taken food or not. Occasionally when a 
nionier.t*s consciousness would come, he would feel as if some 
one v:as dwelling inside and he would ask : ‘Who are you ? 
Why are you here?* So completely had the Mother possessed 
him ! 

“His body was especially manufactured to stand the shock 
of these manifestations. It was not an ordinary body. He used 
to say : ‘If one-millionth part of the emotion I feel should 
come to an ordinary man, his body would break to pieces ; just 
as when a mad bull gets into a garden, it tears and uproots 
everything there.* He would compare his religious devotion to 
a mad elephant. 

During his last illness Sri Ramakrishiia was taken at last 
to the Cossipo^e Garden House to live there under medical 
treatment.** "Many of the young disciples lived at Cossiporc 
with the Master to serve him ; other disciples came and went. By 
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degrees each was given special duties. Holy Mother prepared 
the Master^s meals and carried them to him. Two of the boys 
went to the bazar and did the marketing. The other boys 
watched beside the Master and attended to his needs. They 
took turns each one remaining for six hours at a time. 

One night near tlie close, the disciple Sasi was watching. 
There was a chill in the air. Sri Ramakrishna rose from his 
bed. Sasi who was sitting by his door came in quickly and 
began to scold ; but Sri Ramakrishna reached feebly for his 
dressing gown and gave it to Sasi, saying : ‘T want you to 
have it.” Sasi took it reluctantly ; then not feeling that he 
was worthy to keep it, gave it to Rakhal, who lost it while 
on ])ilgrimagc. 

Why was Sri Ramakrishna ill? He himself said that it 
was because of his taking the sufferings of others on himself. 
But he did not regret it. When one pleaded with him not to 
endanger his health any more by such vicarious atonement, he 
exclaimed : ‘‘I would gladly give twenty thousand bodies to 

save one soul ^ 

At last the fateful hour came. Bet the story of the last 
hours in that upper room be told by the disciple Sasi who lived 
through them : 

“We all thought the Master, was better because he ate so 
much more supper than usual, and he said nothing of going. 
In the afternoon lie had asked Yogin to look in the almanac and 
see whether it was an ausipicious day. Also he had been telling 
us for some time that the vcvssel which was floating in the 
ocean was already two-thirds full of water, soon the rest would 
fill up and it would plunge into the ocean. But we did not 
believe that he was really going. He never .seemed to mind 
the pain. He never lost his cheerfulness. He used to say he 
was all well and ha])py, only there was a little something here 
(]>ointing to the throat). ‘Within me are two persons,’ he would 
declare. ‘One is the Divine Mother, the other is Her devotee. 
It is the devotee that has been taken ill.’ 

“When Sri Ramakrishna gave up his body I think it was 
the most blissful moment of his life. A thrill of joy ran through 
him. I my.self saw it. I remember every incident of that last 
day. Our Master seemed very well and cheerful. In the 
afternoon he talked for fully two hours to a gentleman who had 
come to imt him some (piestions about Yoga. A little later 
I ran some seven miles to bring the doctor. When I reached the 
doctor’s house he was not there ; but I was told he was at a 
certain place, so I ran another mile and met him on the way. 
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He had an engagement and said he could not come, but I 
dragged him away just the same. 

“Oil that last night Raniakrishna was talking with us to 
the very last. For supper he had drunk a whole half-glass of 
Payasam (gruel) and seemed to relish it. There was no doubt 
a little heat in the body, so he asked us to fan him and some 
ten of us were all fanning at once. He was sitting up against 
five or six pillows which were supported by my body and at the 
same time 1 too was fanning. This made a slight motion and 
twice he asked me : *Why are yon shaking?* It was as if his 
mind was so fixed and steady that he could i)ereeive the least 
motion. Natendra took his feet and l)egan to rub them and 
Raniakrishna was talking to him, telling what lie. must do. 
‘Take care of these boys,* he reiicated again and again, as if 
he was putting them in Naren’s charge. Then he asked to lie 
down. 

^ “vSuddcnly at one o*clock he fell towards one side, there 
was a low sound in the throat and I saw all the hairs of his 
body stand on end. Nareiidra (juiekly laid his feet on a (luilt 
and ran downstairs as if he could not bear it. A doctor, who 
was a great devotee and who was feeling his pulse, saw tliat 
it Iiad stopped and began to WTCp aloud. ‘What .arc yon 
doing?* I asked, impatient with him for acting as if the Master 
had really left us. 

“We all believed that it was only Samadlu, so Naren came 
back and we .sat down, some twenty of us, and began reiieating 
all together; ‘Hari Om ! llari Om !’ In this way wc waited 
until between one and two the next day. vStill the body had 
.'-’cme heat in it, especially about the back, but the doctor 
in.sisted that the soul had left it. About five the body had 
grown cold, so we placed it on a cot, covered with garlands and 
carried it to the burning ghat.** 

A large horizontal tablet on a high rectangular base now 
marks the spot beside the Ganges wlicre Sri Ramakrishna’s 

body ivas cremated When at the appointed time, Holy 

Mother was removing her bracelets and exchanging her wifely 
Sari for the plain white unbordered cloth of the widow, it is 
said that Sri Ramakrishna appeared before her and asked 
reproachfully: “What are you doing? I have not gone 
away.” In nenitent salutation Holy Mother clasped her hands 
and bowed her head, then silently she put back her bangles and 
her bordered Sari, 


(Concluded) 



THE LATE LALA LAJPAT RAI 

It is with deep sorrow that wc have to record the sudden 
passing of Lala Lajpat Rai on the T7th November in his house 
at Lahore. Wc arc told by his son and family doctors that Lalaji 
had been feeling weak and complaining of exhaustion since the 
unfortunate police assault on him on the occasion of the arrival 
of the vSimon Commission at Lahore. On the night of the i6th, 
lie complained of a pain all over the body, especially in the right 
side chest and in the back near the spine. The pain continued 
through the night. Next morning, he suddenly expired from 
heart-failure at about 6-45. Lalaji, it is said, had often expressed 
the wish of dying thus in harness: he wanted to serve his 
motherland to the last. 

Lala Lajpat Rai was bom in 1865 in the Ludhiana District 
of the Punjab, passed his Law^ P'xamination in 1885 and settled 
down to legal practice in which he soon achieved considerable 
success. His innate greatness, however, led him also to more 
disinterested fields of work. He joined the Arya Samaj move- 
ment, became one of its foremost workers and helped in founding 
the D. A. V. College of Lahore, of which he was Vice-President 
and Secretary for many y'^ars. He worked for the removal of 
untoiichability and elevation of the depressed classes, and 
organised reli^ f activities on various occasions of distress. By 
that time he had entered into politics and was sent to England 
as a fellow delegate with Mr. Gokhale in igos to represent Indian 
conditions to the people of England. He took the opportunity 
of travelling also in Europe and America at that time. The 
experience of this wide travel stood him in good stead in his 
subsequent career. 

During the vSwadeshi movement, he became one of its promi- 
nent leaders and was deported by the Government in 1007 to 
Mandalay. He was, however, .soon released. In 1914, he again 
w^ent to America where he had to live for about six years, being 
refused permission by the government to return to India. This 
period was a fruitful one for him and India. He started a 
paper there, called Young India, to acquaint the American 
public with the real conditions in India. He also wrote valu- 
able books on India and America. 

After his return to India in 1920, he presided over the 
Calcfitta session of the I. N, Congress of that year. He soon 
joined the Non-co-operation movement and suffered imprison- 
ment for political offence in the beginning of 1922. Mere non- 
co-operation was not suited to his positive nature, and during 
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the last few years, he became more and more realistic in his 
political views. He became a staunch advocate of the Dominion 
status for India. He was also a prominent member of the Hindu 
Mahasabha and presided over its Calcutta session in 1925. 

Lalaji was, besides being a great political worker and 
patriot, also a great scholar, speaker, and writer. Of his many 
books ill Urdu and English, the last, Unhappy India, was pub- 
lished a few months ago, was the ablest and most brilliant reply 
to that mischievous book of Miss Mayo — Mother India. His 
weekly — People, has also earned considerable reputation. 

He was a bold fighter and a man of large heart. His last 
great gift in memory of his mother for the establishment of 
a Tuberculosis Hospital for women, must still be fresh in the 
memory of our readers. He had established a society, called 
the Servant of People Society, to which also he had some of 
his properties. 

Lalaji lived for 63 years. All his life he had served the 
covjAry in one form or another. As a reformer, journalist, 
author, traveller, politician and patriot his one great passion 
was the upliftment of the Indian nation, the freedom of India. 
Lalaji’s great services to the motherland will remain immortal 
in the history of India, and his sincerity, earnestness, unflagging 
zeal, courage and untired fighting spirit will remain as models 
to the future generations. It will take a long lime before the 
vap he has left behind in our public life, can be adequately 
iilled up. 

We offer our sincere condolence to his bereaved family, 
the departed spirit attain Internal Peace ! 


NEWS AND REPORTS 

R. K. Mission Sevashram, Benares 

The Report for the year 1927 of the Ramkrishna Mission Home 
of vService, Benares, presents as usual an interesting account of work 
clone. The Home contains 108 beds in its Indoor Hospital and 1720 
new cases were admitted into it during the year. The total number 
of surgical cases w'as 183. 33,267 new cases attended the Outdoor 

Dispensar}^, of which 624 were operation cases. The workers of the 
Home searched out 369 cases of extreme suffering in the city during 
the year and brought them to the Home for treatment. 

Besides l»’e above works of service, the Home has also a Refuge 
for Aged Men Invalids, a Refuge for Women Invalids, a GirPs Home 
in which 7 girls ire living under a Lady Superintendent and receding 
education, a Home for Paralytic Patients, a Dharmasala for Poor 
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Strangers, Outdoor Help to Invalids and Poor I^adies of Respectable 
families and special and occasional Relief to attend to. All these v^orks 
also are being properly done. ^ 

The total income during the year was Rs. 34, 644-0- and total 
expenditure Rs. 33*803-13-5^- 

The Home is in urgent need of Rs. 50,000 for the construction 
of a separate Women’s Ward. The necessary land has been acquired, 
and also some money towards the cost of building. But Rs. 50,000 
have still to be procured. Kind-hearted ladies arid gentlemen may 
send their contributions to Hon. Asst. Secy., R. K. Mission Home of 
Service, Luxa, Benares City, U. P. 

Charitable Dispensary, Shyamala Tal 

Shyaniala Tal is situated in an out oi the way place in the Himalayas, 
where the poor hill people had to go almost without any medical 
treatment. To remove this great want, a Charitable Dispensary was 
opened in 1914 and since then it has been carrying on its work of 
service. Up to the end of 1927, 7,524 cases have been treated in the 
Dispensary, the number of cases treated during the year 1927 being 
1,036 of which 15 were admitted into the Indoor Hospital. 

The Indoor Hospital is not yet properly organised mainly owing 
to financial wants. Rs. 2,000 are needed to buy a piece of land with 
an old building on, which can be repaired and remodelled into a 
convenient house for both he Indoor Hospital and Outdoor Dispensary. 
Contributions may be sent to Swami Virajananda, Secy., Charitable 
Dispensary, Cjo. The Vivckananda Ashrama, Shyamala Tal, P.O. Dcori, 
via Champawat, Dt. Almora, U.P. 

Ramkrithna Miition Balurghat and Bankura Famine Relief Work doted 

Owing to the prospect of favourable crops in Bankura and Balur- 
ghat we have stopped our relief activities from the third week of 
November. We therefore beg to inform the public that no further 
monetary help is required by us now for these areas. We gratefully 
offer our heart-felt thanks to all who have helped us in cash or kind 
for conducting work. A statement of account of the relief work 
will be shortly published. 
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